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FOREWORD 


BY THE 
President of the Academy 
Dr. Ernest Minor PATTERSON 


For a number of years the American Academy of Political and Social Science 
as devoted its annual meeting to a discussion of international affairs. This 
practice was continued at the Thirty-fourth Annual Meeting held in Philadelphia 
on May second and third, 1980. The addresses given at that time are presented 
in this issue of The Annals, with the addition of papers by Honorable Dantés 
Bellegarde of Haiti, and Colonel Percy E. Barbour of New York City. 
There is also to be found in this volume a very valuable memorandum entitled 
‘Economic Tendencies Affecting the Peace of the World.” This was prepared by 
Professor André Siegfried of Paris and Professor J. Bonn of Berlin at the request 
uf the Economic Committee of the League of Nations, and is now for the first time 
wailable to the general public. The officers of the Academy wish to express their 
thanks to the officials of the Secretariat of the League of Nations for their 
courtesy in permitting its publication. Emphasis should be placed on the fact 
that it has not been indorsed by the League of Nations and that nothing in it is to 
be construed as representing the policy or the opinion of any organ of the League. 

There is also included a valuable series of papers on “Foreign Land Problems” 
which has been gathered under the editorial direction of Dr. Karl Scholz of the 
_ University of Pennsylvania. 

The Thirty-fourth Annual Meeting was a most interesting and successful gath- 
ering. The officers of the Academy wish to express their gratitude to all who 
participated, and also to thank those whose generous special gifts made it possi- 
ble to defray the expenses of the sessions. 
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Population Growth and Economic Pressure 


By Rozsurr R. Kuczynsx1, Pa.D. 
The Brookings Institution, Washington, District of Columbia 


P to the world war, practically all 
governments and the great ma- 
jority of the people viewed a large and 
increasing population as an economic 
asset. The rise of the standard of liv- 
ing and of prosperity in general in 
countries like the United States, Ger- 
many, or Great Britain was largely at- 
tributed to the increasing number of 
consumers who, by their ever increasing 
wants, widened the outlets for more in- 
tensive and therefore more economical 
production in agriculture and manufac- 
tures. The growth in the number of 
consumers seemed to be a necessary 
prerequisite for the development of 
natural resources and for progress in 
every branch of business—real estate, 
transportation, newspapers, and so 
forth. France, as a rule, was quoted 
as & typical example ofia country which 
economically, and therefore also politi- 
cally, lost ground as a consequence of 
her stationary population. 

Since the world war, several govern- 
ments and the majority of the people 
_have taken an opposite viewpomt. A 
‘large and increasing population is no 
longer considered an economic asset 
but an economic burden. Unemploy- 
ment, poverty, wars, and many other 
evils under which mankind suffers are 
attributed to overpopulation; if there 
were fewer people there would be no 
need for territorial expansion, every 
one might find work at home, and every 
one might get a larger share of the 
social product. 


EXPLANATION OF CHANGED Vinw- 
POINT 


How is it to be explained that so 
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within so short a period and without a 
fundamental change in the economic 
system? The explanation is to be 
found, I believe, in the fact that many 
people have been drawing far-reaching 
conclusions from their more or less 
limited observations of the develop- 
ments around them, and have been at- 
tributing cosmic significance to their 
own interpretation of the tendencies 
in population growth, migration, con- 
flict of economic interest, and so on, 
which they think they discern. The 
fact is that the relations between pop- 
ulation increase or decrease and eco- 
nomic pressure or relief are not so sim- 
ple as such people are inclined to think. 
Let me illustrate this by two ex- 
amples. In the course of 1915, people 
in Germany began to realize that, as 
a consequence of the war, deaths in- 
creased while births decreased, so that 
there was no longer an excess of births 
over deaths. This, they argued, must 
have an immediate influence upon the 
demand for new lodgings. Prior to 
the war, there were each year 800,000 
more births than deaths. Since there 
were on an average four persons per 
household, the Germans built, aside 
from replacements, 200,000 new apart- 
ments to accommodate the yearly pop- 
ulation growth of 800,000. These peo- 
ple said, “What is the use of building 
new houses if the population de- 
creases?” ` 
People simply could not be made 
to see that their conclusions were per- 
fectly absurd; that it is not a quartette 
of newly born children who take an 
apartment; that it is not the death of 
four soldiers which leaves an apart- 


lical a change of opinion has occurred ment vacant; that the demand for 
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lodgings depends mainly on the excess 
of newly created over dissolved house- 
holds; and that the number of births 
and the number of dying soldiers has 
practically no influence upon the num- 
ber of households created or dissolved. 
As a matter of fact, the number of 
households increased continuously dur- 
ing the war and Germany consequently 
had for many years a terrible lack of 
housing accommodations. The fact 
that there were so few births in 1915- 
1919 will be felt on the real estate mar- 
ket only around 1940, when the number 
of newly created households will be 
considerably smaller than heretofore 
and will in all likelihood for some years 
lag behind the number of dissolved 
households. 

Another example. A few days before 
I sailed from Europe, in January, I 
attended a public meeting on birth 
control in Berlin. Unemployment had 
` just then reached a peak and a well- 
known economist said he could not un- 
derstand how, in view of such a state of 
affairs, any one dared to question the 
necessity of more birth control. The 
public could not understand it either, 
and applauded enthusiastically. A 
few days after my arrival in Washing- 
ton, otie of the most prominent Amer- 
ican experts on labor problems said in a 
radio talk that people should not won- 
der at the large number of unemployed, 
in view of the ever increasing popula- 
tion. 


Errects or BRTH RESTRICTION 


It evidently has escaped the atten- 
tion of many otherwise clever men that 
it is not the newly born children who 
crowd the labor market and that it is 
only a small proportion of the deceased 
who create occupational openings by 
their death. I even venture to say 
that if one set out to increase unem- 
` ployment in this country for the next 
fifteen years, he could find no more ef- 


fective means than birth restriction on 
a very large scale. 

Let us assume, for the sake of argu- 
ment, that birth restriction should go 
so far that no child would be born. in 
this country in the next fifteen years. 
What would be the effect upon the 
labor market? Certainly, not a single 
man would find work any more easily 
merely because no children were being 
born. Asa matter of fact, the number 
of persons looking for a job would in- 
crease in the next fifteen years as in the 
past, because there would be more boys 
and girls reaching the bread-winning 
age than men and women quitting their 
jobs on account of old age, death, and 
so forth. The number of job-hunters 
might increase even more than hereto- 
fore, because many young women who, 
if they had children, would not work, 
might be looking for work if they had 
no children. 

What is still worse, the number of 
people thrown out of employment 
would increase at a terrific speed. The 
industries catering to the needs of the 
youngest children would be the first 
to be ruined. They would be followed 
by those supplying the wants of the 
older children, and so'on. All teachers 
would lose employment, and so forth. 

It may seem at first sight as if the. 
lack of children could not possibly re- 
duce the national income and that, if 
the total purchasing power remained 
the same, industry as a whole would 
not be worse off. But, with the in- 
creasing number of unemployed, wages 
and salaries would necessarily drop so 
that the national income and the de- 
mand for goods would decrease after 
all 


Conditions might change again when, 
fifteen years from now, labor would be- 
come scarce because there would not 


be any young people to fill the positions _ 


then becoming vacant by reason of dis- 
ability or old age, just as lodgings ~ 
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would become vacant in Germany 
twenty years after the cradles were left 
empty. 

Many more examples could be sug- 
gested; and doubtless instances have 
occurred to my audience of the same sort 
of far-reaching, yet essentially unwar- 
ranted, conclusions drawn from hasty 
interpretations of the effect of popula- 
tion trend. There is a connection be- 
tween population growth and economic 
pressure; but it is not so simple nor so 
immediate as is generally supposed. 

I remarked that the radical change 
in public opinion from a desire for 
population growth to a scare of over- 
population occurred without a funda- 
mental change in the economic system. 
I do not mean to say that striking, even 
sensational economic events have not 
taken place in many countries in the 
last two decades; on the contrary, these 
events have occurred, and in most cases 
have occurred so unexpectedly as to up- 
set accepted ideas regarding prosperity 
and depression, as well as regarding 
their causes. But these events have 
not happened for the first time; nor is 
it the first time that such events have 
aroused a great deal of apprehension 


as to the economic consequences of, 


population growth. 

People lose sight of the fact that pop- 
ulation growth or decline must produce 
certain definite and predictable eco- 
nomic results, regardless of the events 
which occur from time to time in 
the economico-political world. Unless 
these events give rise to profound and 
lasting changes in the economic sys- 
tem—a thing which we cannot perceive 
for western Europe and America over 
the last two decades—they do not exert 
marked influence upon the economic 
effects of population growth. 


West-Evroresn POPULATION TRENDS 


It is still more surprising that this 
change in views occurred just at a time 


when, in the countries concerned, the 
danger of overpopulation, if it had 
ever existed, had become quite ficti- 
tious. Population, it is true, was still 
increasing, but the rate of increase 
had slowed down. In Western and 
Northern Europe, for instance, where 
the population in the last decades be- 
fore the world war increased by about 
one per cent a year, the present rate 
is only about half of one per cent. The 
rate decreased in spite of a considerable 
reduction of mortality, because the 
number of births decreased much more 
than the number of deaths. From 
1881 to 1914, the yearly number of 
births averaged four and a half mil- 
lions and the yearly number of deaths 
three millions; by 1928, the number of 
births had decreased to three and a half 
millions and the number of deaths to 
two and a half millions. 

It may be objected that with a yearly 
growth of about one million, Western 
and Northern Europe, having already 
a population of 190 millions, might 
still become overpopulated in the 
course of time. But the present in- 
crease in numbers is no indication 
whatsoever of the future population 
growth. That births still exceed 
deaths by about one million is not due 
to present fertility and mortality, but 
rather to the fact that in the present 
population the proportion of women 
of child-bearing age is particularly 
large and the proportion of young chil- 
dren and old persons particularly 
small. 

The present age constitution of the 
population of Western and Northern 
Europe tends to swell the number of 
births and to lower the number of 
deaths. But the present age consti- 
tution has been shaped by fertility and 
mortality as they existed in the last 
hundred years. There are now many 
women in the child-bearing years be- 
cause [around 1900, births were very 
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numerous, and there are now few old 
people because around 1870, many of 
the children then born died young. 

Twenty years from now, the number 
of potential mothers will be largely de- 
termined by the small number of girls 
born during the last decade, and the 
number of old people will be largely 
determined by the high number of per- 
sons who are now between twenty and 
fifty years of age. With present fertil- 
ity and mortality, the population of 
Western and Northern Europe may 
still increase for some time to come. 
But the increase will become smaller 
and smaller, and deaths will exceed 
births long before the age constitution 
of the population will correspond to 
present fertility and mortality. Once 
the latter stage is reached, that is 
roughly speaking, when there will be 
few women of child-bearing age be- 
cause mothers now have few children, 
and when there will be many old people 
because mortality under sixty years has 
been so much reduced, the population 
will decrease by about as much as ten 
per cent in a generation. 


UNITED STATES POPULATION 


I do not care to weary you by quot- 
ing many figures. If any one of you 
wants more details, he will find them 
in a volume on The Balance of Births 
and Deaths in Western and Northern 
Europe, published by the Institute of 
Economics of the Brookings Institution. 
Since then we have extended our in- 
vestigation to other parts of the world. 
We have not yet completed the study 
for the United States because we want 
first to see the results of the new census. 
In view of the large clandestine immi- 
gration and the large interstate migra- 
tion that have taken place since 1919, 
this census may, for some states at 
least, reveal unexpected changes in 
the age constitution of the population, 
and may throw some light upon the de- 


gree of completeness of present birth 
registration. 

I can, however, say this much, as a 
preliminary result of our studies, that 
the reproduction of the population -in 
the United States, in English Canada, 
and in Australia does not essentially 
differ from that in Western and North- 
ern Europe. Population in the United 
States, then, will still increase for some 
time to come, but the increase will be- 
come smaller and smaller. 

Many predictions have been made 
in the course of time as to the future 
population of the United States. I 
have not the ambition to join the ranks 
of the prophets. In fact, I find it 
difficult enough to predict the past, 
that is, to show why a certain event 
had to occur. But I can assure you 
that if the yearly number of births in 
the United States should permanently 
be about two and a half millions, as it 
apparently has been for a number of 
years, and if the expectation of life 
should continue to be about sixty 
years, corresponding to one sixtieth of 
the population dying each year, the 
future population will in the long run 
permanently remain at about 150 mil- 
lions. This is no prediction; it is the 
practical application of a lesson which 
I was taught in elementary school, 
namely, that 60 X 2.5=150. 


Economic RELIEF EXPECTED? 


here is indeed no economic pres- 
sure to be anticipated from the trend of 
population as it prevails in Western 
and Northern Europe, in North Amer- 
ica, and in Australia. Is there ground 
for the belief that we many expect 
economic relief as a result of the pre- 
vailing trend? We should be careful 
ia drawing any such conclusion. 

Who, after all, are the people most 
in need of economic relief in the United 
States? We are told that they are the 
farmers. But the plight of the Amer- 
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ican farmers consists in that they pro- 
duce much more than the 120 mil- 
lion inhabitants of the United States 
can possibly consume. They find, of 
course, a partial outlet by selling 
abroad, but food exports are becoming 
more and more difficult on account of 
the large number of food exporting 
countries all over the world; and com- 
petition probably will become even 
more severe when Russia again emerges 
as an exporter of grain and when the 
population of Western and Northern 
Europe ceases to grow. 

Even if immigration restriction 
should have benefited the American 
workingman and birth control should 
have benefited the American family as 
much as the most fervent advocates of 
immigration restriction and of birth 
control pretend, there would still re- 
main the incontrovertible fact that the 
American farmer would be better off 
if there were now 180 millions within 
the Union instead of 120. He, for one, 
will indeed find no cure for his troubles 
in a stationary or decreasing popula- 
tion. 

What are, then, the suffering groups 
which may anticipate an economic re- 
lief from the present trend of popula- 
tion? Is it the unemployed? Their 
number, it seems to me, can only be 
permanently reduced if production 
keeps better pace with technical im- 
provement or if hours of labor are 
considerably diminished. But is it 
conceivable that production should in- 
crease faster than at present, if con- 
sumers increase more slowly than at 
present or even decrease? And is it 
likely that those employers, say in the 
steel industry, who thus far have found 
it profitable to have in their plants 
long working hours rather than short 
ones, will reduce the hours of labor just 


at a time when consumption is falling . 


off and when competition will thereby 
become keener? Or will employers at 


a time when consumption is decreas- 
ing, raise wages? As this again is not 
likely, we may say that a third group 
of great sufferers, the workers in the 
coal mines, in the Southern textile 
mills, and so forth, must not expect an 
economic relief from the present trend 
of population. 

I may be asked at this point: how is 
it possible that fewer children would 
not mean a general economic relief 
when we see in daily life that those 
who have only, say, one child can af- 
ford a better living than those who 
have three or more children? My an- 
swer to this question is very simple. 
Mr. Smith, the real estate agent, is eco- 
nomically better off with one child 
than with more children as long as 
other people have more children. But 
if the rest of the community should 
have one child per family, Mr. Smith 
would starve, because there would be 
practically no demand fornew buildings. 

A man may live comfortably from a 
business which mainly depends on the 
increase of population even if he him- 
self does not contribute to that in- 
crease; but he can do this only as long 
as others do not follow his example. 
It may seem at first sight as if real es- 
tate were an exceptional case. But is 
there any line of business in the United 
States that is not carried on upon the 
assumption that population will con- 
tinue to increase? 


Porutation Treno Musr Arrect 
Business 


In concluding these few remarks, I 
am as much aware as any one else of 
their utter inadequacy. I have con- 
fined myself to the relations of popula- 
tion growth to economic pressure in the 
countries of Western civilization which 
after all contain hardly twenty per 
cent of the world’s population; but even 
within this limited range, I have merely 
scratched the surface. All I have at- 
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. tempted to do is to show you that these 
relations are complicated. They are 


not complicated in the sense that- 


the methods required for their study 
are complicated. Those methods are 
quite simple; they do not demand a 
knowledge of economic theory or of 
higher mathematics, but merely an 
unbiased mind and some common 
sense. 

The relations to which I have called 
your attention are complicated because 
social and economic life is complicated. 
Population growth has so often been 
denounced as the root of all evil, and 
birth restriction and other means to 
check population growth have so often 


been praised as the surest method to 
secure general economic relief, that I 
thought it advisable to arouse your 
skepticism for once. 

If the majority of the people in thjs 
country want a stationary or a de- 
creasing population, they ought to have 
it, whether it means economic relief 
or more economic hardship. But lead- 
ing men and women should realize that 
the trend of population, whatever di- 
rection it takes, is a serious matter, 
with far-reaching consequences, good 
and bad. With a change in the trend 
of population, business as a whole may 
improve or deteriorate; but one thing 
is sure—it will not be “as usual.” 


Immigration and the Population Problem 


By Henry P. Farce, Px.D. 
Professor of Sociology, New York University, New York City 


HERE is nothing that has im- 

pressed me more forcibly in my at- 
tempts to understand some of the 
human relationships than the fact that 
there are many aspects of life which 
seem to present an extraordinary para- 
dox in which the solution that seems to 
be indicated as right and helpful for the 
individual proves to be no solution 
whatever for society. 

To cite a single illustration, let us 
take the problem of unemployment 
which is so prominent in the public 
mind at the present moment. In dis- 
cussions of unemployment we often 
hear it said that the solution is to be 
found in increasing the productivity of 
the individual worker. This is true 
enough for the individual. If you and 
I are unemployed, the thing for us to 
do is to see if we can improve our 
economic efficiency and go out into the 
labor market with a better offering and 
get a job. 


Inpivipuat SOLUTION UNAVAILING 


However, the striking thing is that 
if chronic unemployment prevails, the 
improvement of the personal efficiency 
of the individual not only fails to solve 
the social problem of unemployment 
but may even make it worse. If you 
and I improve our efficiency and get 
jobs, other men who are slightly less 
efficient will promptly lose theirs. 
Further, since the whole trouble is due 
to the fact that there is too much eco- 
nomie productivity for the consuming 
power of the market, an improvement 
in the personal efficiency of the worker 
leading to still larger productivity will 
intensify and ‘aggravate the problem 
of unemployment. 


It is as if one were planning to give a 
concert in a hall that would seat one 
thousand, with a singer that would at- 
tract twelve hundred. The thing for 
you and me to do, of course, would be 
to go early, and maybe we would get 
seats. But that would be no solution 
of the problem as a whole, and the more 
numerous the people who attempted to 
apply that personal solution, the worse 
would be the resulting confusion and 
loss of time. The only solution for such 
a problem would be to hire either a 
larger hall or a poorer singer. 

In many of the aspects of social life, 
the individual solution is not a social 
solution at all. Yet, one of the hardest 
things that the social scientist has to 
do is to convince mankind at large of 
the conclusions of social science. 


EMIGRATION AS AN EXPEDIENT 


One of the finest illustrations of this 
whole truth is found in the great ex- 
pedient of emigration, particularly -in 
its application as a relief of overpopula- 
tion. In the naive view, the view 
which anyone takes when he first ap- 
proaches consideration of this problem, 
emigration and immigration seem to 
be simply matters of arithmetic. If 
there is an emigration of five hundred 
thousand people from one country to 
another, a total of five hundred thou- 
sand has been subtracted from the 
population of the first country and 
added to the population of the second 
country. That has been the interpre- 
tation of emigration asa social expedient 
in overcrowded lands from time im- 
memorial. Yet, the whole teaching of 
social science is that under the condi- 
tions which have underlain the great 
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migration movements of the past 
hundred and fifty years, emigration 
has been no relief for overpopulation, 
and immigration has not tended to in- 
crease the population but has simply 
had the result of substituting foreign 
population for native. 

The defense of that conclusion on the 
basis of established theory is simple 
enough. I need only recall to your 
minds the essential features of the 
Malthusian theory of population as 
we customarily call it, which repre- 
sents the best thought along those 
lines up to within the last decade or 
two, and you will see the truth of that 
statement. 

According to the Malthusian doc- 
trine, there are four great factors in 
the material situation of any society, 
which have such reciprocal influence 
that anyone may be regarded as the 
result of the other three, or any three 
as the cause of the other one. Those 
factors are: first, the land, the source 
of all material supplies; second, what 
we commonly call the stage of the arts, 
the sum total of the economic and in- 
dustrial technique, including the ability 
of the people themselves, by which the 
resources of the land are withdrawn and 
made available for human consumption; 
third, the size of the population itself; 
and fourth, the standard of living upon 
which that population maintains its 
material existence, 

As we all know, those four factors are 
included in the ordinary summary of 
the Malthusian doctrine to the effect 
that population tends to increase on a 
given area of land and a given stage of 
the arts and a given standard of living, 
up to the supporting power of the soil. 
That theory, in harmony with the 
truth of the factors involved, assumes 
that the great, dynamic, elastic factor 
in that quartette is population, and 
that has certainly been true in the 
past. Population has been a great, 


+ 


expansive force, held under repression 
by the inflexible barriers of the support- 
ing power of the soil coupled with the 
industrial arts and linked up with the 
standard of living which the people 
rightly regard as a priceless possession. 


BIOLOGICAL INCREASE 


The expansive force of population is 
well known to you all. One of the 
most familiar examples, of course, is 
that of the oyster, neither the highest 
nor the lowest form in the scale of or- 
ganic evolution, but one which does its 
part in the development of social the- 
ory as well as in other ways. The sim- 
ple fact is that if we started with a sin- 
gle pair of oysters, breeding at the 
average American rate of reproduction, 
by the fifth generation there would be 
a mass of oyster sbells eight times the 
size of the earth. That is simply a 
middle example of the power of biologi- 
cal increase. Havelock Ellis tells us 
of a simple microscopic organism, the 
reproductive power of which is such 
that if left unchecked, a single speci- 
men would in thirty days produce a 
mass one million times larger than the 
sun. i 
Now, mankind, of course, is at the 
other extreme of that range. Homo 
sapiens is one of the slowest breeding 
animals on earth. Yet, the extent of 
potential multiplication of the human 
species is virtually unlimited. Dr. 
Kuczynski! has spoken of the retarding 
rate of human increase in the world to- 
day, and very truly. But if we al- 
lowed the population of this country to 
increase at the rate that prevailed in 
the early years of this century, which 
was not a phenomenal rate, the United 
States would be much more seriously 
overcrowded by the end of this century 
than China is today. Now, I agree 
with Dr. Kuczynski that this is not 

1See “Population Growth and Economic Pres- 
sure,” in this volume. 
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going to happen. I simply cite it to 
illustrate the tremendous expansive 
power of human population which is 
always present, always ready to as- 
sert itself, and held in check only by 
the barriers of the other factors in the 
situation. 


Errecrs or Migration 


In view of these facts, what is the 
effect of emigration on a country which 
is experiencing the pressure of popula- 
tion upon the supporting power of the 
soil? Obviously, the immediate effect 
of emigration is to relieve the factor of 
population by the departure of a cer- 
tain number of individuals. Yet, that 
population is under extreme pressure 
and is trying to force itself to wider 
limits. If the exodus is a moderate and 
gradual one, as most of the emigration 
currents of the past hundred years have 
been, the effect is simply to relax the 
tension upon population and to give it 
an opportunity for expansion which 
it has not had. Population surges 
forward and fills up the gaps left by 
the emigrants, and as the emigration 
stream flows on, the population re- 
mains just as large as it was before, and 
according to some students, becomes 
even larger. 

The same principle prevails in the 
immigrating country. If it is an old 
country where the balance has been 
struck between the desire for popula- 
tion and the desire for standard of liv- 
ing, the immigrants intensify the pres- 
sure of the population upon the existing 
economic situation, forcing a reduction 
in the increase of native population, 
and resulting in no greater growth in 
the total population than would have 
taken place without any immigration. 

I will not take up your time to enter 
into an elaborate, detailed, theoretical 
exposition of the foregoing principles. 
I will simply say that so far as my 
studies have gone, these principles are 


accepted by practically every scientific 
student of the population problem and 
of the immigration problem, and, so 
far as this country is concerned, the 
theory is usually stated by saying that 
we have in 1930 no larger population in 
the United States than we would have 
had if not one immigrant had come to 
our shores since the year 1820. 

That doctrine is so well supported, so 
thoroughly documented by all the best 
scientific literature on the subject, that 
it stands as one of the most unassailable 
conclusions of economic and social 
theory. That being the case, the con- 
clusion naturally follows that under 
prevailing conditions in Europe, to say 
nothing of the more overcrowded coun- 
tries of the Orient, emigration is no re- 
lief for overpopulation. It is a false 
and illusive expedient which rather 
aggravates the evils that it is sought to 
remedy. 

Those who have read the report of 
the Red Cross Commission to China 
will perhaps recall the very dramatic 
paragraph in which that Commission 
sums up its conclusions in this matter 
with respect to China. The statement 
is made that if all the less crowded lands 
of the world were to open their doors 
wide, and if all the passenger ships 
that sail the seven seas were to be di- 
verted from their ordinary routes and 
used exclusively to carry Chinese 
emigrants, the whole fleet could not 
possibly keep up with the annual in- 
crease of population. 


LEADERS Harp to CONVINCE 


Yet, in spite of all scientific demon- 
stration, in spite of all tangible and 
visible proofs, this teaching is one of the 
very hardest things ‘to get across, not 
only to a disinterested group of stu- 
dents, but particularly to the statesmen 
concerned with these problems in the 
various countries. It is really pathetic 
to see the confidence with which states- 
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men and leaders of public thought cling 
to the fond hope that emigration can be 
used as a cure for overpopulation. 
Within the last two or three years, 
two books have been published by 
eminent Europeans—one by a Swede, 
Dr. Helmar Key; the other by an Eng- 
lishman, Professor Gregory—both of 
which bear out this doctrine on almost 
every page. For instance, Dr. Key 
says, in his book, published in 1927: 
It is clear that one of the inevitable pre- 
liminaries to better conditions in Eurcpean 
industry must be sought in large-scale 
emigration from Europe. . . . Nothing ef- 
fective can be done to improve the economic 
position of Europe without carefully or- 
ganized, large-scale emigration to overseas 
countries. ... 
The simple and inevitable truth is that a 
considerable part of the population oi Eu- 
rope must be given the opportunity to 
emigrate. 


These are paragraphs taken from 
different parts of Dr. Key’s book, illus- 
trating his thesis all the way through. 

Professor Gregory says: 

The first information necessary is the 
amount of emigration from Europe re- 
quired to relieve its overpressure. A net 
emigration of half a million would suffice 
under existing conditions to relieve the 
condition of Europe, though it would not 
relieve the whole of the genuine unemploy- 
ment. 


I say it is pathetic, because it is like a 
sufferer from some insidious disease 
who takes a patent medicine year after 
year and dose after dose and lives on, 
cherishing the fond hope that one 
more dose will produce results. It is 
really extraordinary to think that at 
the close of a century of the heaviest 
emigration that the’ world has ever 
known, a century terminated by the 
worst war that the world has ever 
known, largely caused by overpopula- 
tion, there should still be leading stu- 
dents of social problems who would 
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continue to say that the only relief for 
the situation in Europe is more emigra- 
tion. 


A New ÅTTITUDE 


However, a new day is dawning. 
New factors are being introduced into 
the situation, and new factors alter the 
significance of scientific conclusions. 
There is a new attitude towards popu- 
lation, the world over. It has not yet 
been fully accepted, particularly in this 
country. Most of our favorite slogans 
still remain, ‘‘ Bigger and better some- 
thing or other,” all the way from battle- 
ships to babies. We still cherish the 
ideal of bigness. Mere size is still a 
fetish to us. 

I often think of a story told me by 
a cousin of mine who was in France 
during the war, and who while there 
met a very eminent French artist, who 
had painted most of the notables on the 
Allied side. Later on, this French 
painter and his wife came to this coun- 
try on a visit and spent some little time 
in the home of my cousin. Of course, 
they had their eyes open for all charac- 
teristic American things, and they were 
particularly impressed with our break- 
fast foods—something with which they 
were not familiar in Europe. The one 
which caught their eye and their fancy 
most of all was puffed rice. “There,” 
they said, “is something typically 
American—puffed to eight times its 
natural size.” 

So, we have not yet completely de- 
parted from the old tradition of big- 
ness and from the worship of size for its 
own sake. Still, a new factor is enter- 
ing into the whole situation, namely, 
widespread birth control, to which Dr. 
Kuczynski has referred. The whole 
Malthusian theory presupposes the 
appearance of as many children to the 
married couple as the Lord sees fit to 
send. Malthus took no account of the 
deliberate control of family increase 
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within the marriage bond and conse- 
quently his whole set of theories and 
principles was built up in the absence of 
that consideration. That is why he 
was known as the arch pessimist of all 
time, the “gloomy parson,” the man 
who condemned mankind to greater or 
lesser degrees of misery for all time to 
come. 

But now we have the introduction of 
a new factor in social evolution, of an 
importance which Warren Thompson, 
in his recent Danger Spots in World 
Population, considers comparable to 
that of the invention of the printing 
press and the discovery of fire. When 
you have a new influence of that kind 
entering into the situation, the whole 
series of conclusions must be revised. 
And that is exactly what we see going 
on in the world around us today. 


PRoGREsS oF BIRTH CONTROL 


Birth control is gaining headway and 
will very soon be established as a gen- 
eral if not a universal factor in the life 
of Western countries, and is, strange 
as it may seem, beginning to penetrate 
the countries of the Orient. People 
are becoming interested in it. In 
fact, I have heard it said that there are 
just three things in which the American 
people really are interested—eugenics, 
birth control, and girth control. 

By way of illustration, I may men- 
tion the recent action of the Town Hall 
Club in New York, which has a rather 
unique and distinguished membership. 
The Club held its annual vote for that 
member who had donemost to add to the 
enlargement and the enrichment of life. 
There were some six hundred members 
voting, and out of the five candidates, 
two were tied. A careful recount 
showed a margin of one vote. The 
two who were tied were Dwight Mor- 
row and Margaret Sanger, and Dwight 
Morrow won out in the end by one 
vote. 


Such a thing as that would’ have 
been utterly impossible ten years ago. 
It is a sign of a change of the factors 
underlying the whole population ques- 
tion. And with the introduction of 
birth control into the emigration prob- 
lem, everything takes on a new color. 
If a country has the power to control 
its growth of population by internal 
methods, then perhaps a wisely di- 
rected and cautiously controlled emi- 
gration may prove of some value. 


4 
MiGRATION AS A TEMPORARY 
EXPEDIENT 


Professor Thompson, in his book 
previously cited, reaches the conclusion 
that as between the densely settled 
sections of the earth’s surface and the 
less crowded areas, there exists a differ- 
ential pressure which, if not relieved in 
some way, will inevitably bring the 
world once more into war. He advo- 
cates migration as a solution of that 
problem until the expedient of birth 
control shall have made its way and 
shall be prepared to serve its function. 
He applies this solution particularly to 
such a country as Japan. 

With many of Mr. Thompson’s 
basic conclusions I heartily agree, but 
I differ from him with respect to the 
order in which he places these two ex- 
pedients. JI am very much afraid that 
if countries like China and Japan and 
India are given recourse to large emi- 
gration as a relief from their acute 
problems, they will use that as an ex- 
cuse for postponing birth control in- 
definitely, and in the end we shall have 
still more overcrowded countries, still 
worse situations, still less relatively va- 
cant land, and birth control no nearer 
its goal than it is today. 

I would say most emphatically, as a 
prerequisite to the application of migra- 
tion as a relief for overpopulation, let 
any particular country demonstrate 
that it can introduce and apply birth 
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control to the extent of holding its 
population stationary say for a decade, 
or even better, fora generation. When 
a country has shown that ability, there 
will be some reason to consider its 
rights to use emigration to draw off 
its surplus population. 


Dors War Revive POPULATION 
PRESSURE? 


There is one other application of this 
group of principles that seems to me 
of very great importance. It was my 
good fortune about six years ago to 
make a tour through Europe in the 
investigation of migration problems, 
which brought me into touch with off- 
cials in most of the capitals of Europe. 
The one thing that impressed itself upon 
me was that, under modern conditions, 
war is no relief for overpopulation. 

We have been trained to look upon 
war as one of the great expedients of 
Nature to dispose of her surplus popu- 
lation. In that tour over Europe only 
a few years after the close of the world 
war, with its terrible holocaust of hu- 
man life, I found practically every 
country in Europe more overpopulated, 
or at least more conscious of its excess 
population, than it was before the war 
started. 

I am convinced that there is a fun- 
damental principle here which is easy 
to understand. As already stated, 
overpopulation is a condition depend- 
ent upon the total economic setting of 
a country. One of the important ele- 
ments in the economic setting of a 
modern country is a complex industrial, 
financial, and general economic system 
which not only exists within its own 


boundaries but links it up with other 
ccuntries on a basis of commerce, of 
gredit, of international finance, and so 
on. 
A war completely shatters that fab- 
ric of international relationships and 
to a large extent destroys even the in- 
ternal organization; so that when the 
war is over, a country finds itself far 
less able to support its smaller popula- 
tion on its disorganized economic basis 
than it was to support a larger popula- 
tion with better economic foundations 
before the war. By the time those 
economic foundations have been re- 
stored, the population has again shot 
forward, so that the condition is no 
better than before the war took place. 
I think this throws a new light upon 
international problems, We must stop 
thinking of war as any remedy for ex- 
cess population. 

I believe that this whole situation is 
taking on a new aspect and a new set- 
ting. We are beginning to discard the 
Malthusian view that population is a 
great brooding, menacing force hanging 
over mankind at all times, threatening 
us with constant misery, to be dealt 
with on the best possible terms -but al- 
ways greater than the human will or 
social efficiency. We are coming to 
think of population as one of the great 
concrete, tangible, objective factors in 
human welfare, to be directed just as 
we direct any of the other great insti- 
tutions of human life. On that basis, I 
am confident that we are moving for- 
ward into a new and better era, both 
economic and social, because of our 
better grasp of this great human ca- 
pacity. 


The Attitude of Immigration Countries 


By Epna Cars Macmanon 


Formerly, Instructor in Department of History and Socal Science, Hunter College, 
New York City 


HE attitude of immigration coun- 

tries toward international migra- 
tion seems to be affected by at least 
three considerations: their need for 
labor to exploit their resources; their 
concern for living standards and for the 
character of their population; and the 
motives of emigration countries in seek- 
ing an outlet for their surplus popula- 
tion. The public opinion that has found 
expression in immigration legislation 
has seldom distinguished these factors; 
they have in fact usually been interre- 
lated, one predominating at one time 
and another at some other period; but 
in order to clarify present conflicts 
between immigration and emigration 
countries it seems desirable to consider 
them separately. 


INDUCEMENTS TO IMMIGRANTS 


The policy of freedom of interna- 
tional migration, which seemed to be 
gaining acceptance during the nine- 
teenth century, resulted from the open- 
ing of unsettled areas, particularly in 
the United States, which not only ad- 
mitted immigrants but even offered 
inducements to them. Officially, this 
country extended political privileges in 
the form of easy naturalization, accom- 
panied by protection against other 
countries’ claims to military service; it 
safeguarded the health and the comfort 
of migrants during the ocean voyage; it 
offered free public lands for settlement 
and free advice both abroad and upon 
landing; and, during the Civil Wer, 
when industrial labor was particularly 
scarce, it permitted immigrants to en- 
cumber future wages in order to finance 
their passage. 
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Unofficially, migration was stimu- 
lated by the recruiting activities of 
transportation agencies and industrial 
corporations, sometimes with financial 
assistance, and by the prepaid steam- 
ship tickets and the assurances of em- 
ployment sent by tmmigrants already 
here to relatives and friends at home. 
To some extent, persons were even 
coerced into entering in order to fill the 
demand for labor, asin the case of 
Negro slaves in the South and Chinese 
coolies on the Pacific Coast. 

At first, the countries from which 
these persons came sought to check 
their departure, for economic or mili- 
tary reasons, and refused to permit 
their expatriation. Powerless to stem 
the outflow, however, and gradually 
recognizing the advantages that might 
be derived from the transplanting of 
loyal subjects, they authorized emigra- 
tion, protected conditions of trans- 
oceanic travel, sought to defend their 
nationals abroad, and eventually per- 
mitted expatriation. 


RESTRICTIONS 


The situation that made the move- 
ment generally acceptable had begun 
to change before the world war. As the 
pressure for new labor relaxed, measures 
were taken to retard its entrance. 
First, the Alien Contract Labor Law of 
1885 sought to prevent active recruit- 
ing by corporations and the prepay- 
ment of steamship passages by them. 
When this act failed to check the 
mounting rate of immigration, the 
literacy test was recommended in 1914 
by the United States Immigration 
Commission as the best practicable 
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method of reducing the reserve of un- 
skilled immigrant labor. With the 
support of the South (which had come 
to favor the restriction of Southeast 
Europeans on other grounds) this test 
was adopted in 1917 over the Presi- 
dent’s veto. Under its provisions, 
however, only about fifteen hundred 
persons were debarred annually, and by 
1921, immigration had risen again to 
805,228. In the face of what seemed 
likely to be a postwar European inva- 
sion of some duration, a plan of definite 
numerical restriction was put in opera- 
tion temporarily and in 1924 was 
adopted as a permanent policy. It 
limits European immigration to ap- 
proximately 150,000 annually. 

These changes in policy have at- 
tended stages in economic develop- 
ment. Whatever the selective features 
of American legislation have been, it 
is clear that in their economic aspects 
the present limitations correspond to 
the more drastic postwar restrictions of 
the economically mature countries of 
Europe, which seek to protect wages 
and conditions of employment by pre- 
venting the international movement of 
workers except in response to definite 
economic needs. 

It may be that the drastic restriction 


of the 1924 act was economically pre- , 


mature, as is suggested by André 
Siegfried, who points to the increased 
migration from Canada and Mexico 
since the passage of the act as an indica- 
tion of the continued demand for labor. 
The state of the employment market at 
the moment makes it difficult either to 
support or to refute this point of view, 
for though no active demand for more 
industrial labor is apparent, it seems 
highly probable that the shortage of 
jobs is due in part to attempts of em- 
ployers to head off any labor stringency 
that might result from restriction, by 
speeding up the rate of mechanization. 
In any case, it is clear that industry in 


the United States does not need a con- 
stant flow of European immigrant 
labor. 

Nor is an increased demand for set- 
tlers on the land likely to occur. The 
unexploited agricultural resources are 
either relatively poor areas or areas 
that can be developed only through 
large capital investments in irrigation 
or drainage. The disadvantages faced 
by the American farmer in seeking to 
market his surplus crops abroad at a 
profit do not suggest a period of agri- 
cultural expansion in the near future. 

It is not likely, therefore, that the 
United States will permit immigration 
to increase the number of producers. 
The present problem seems rather to be 
one of finding consumers, and immigra- 
tion cannot secure them without lower- 
ing, or at least running the risk of lower- 
ing, the relatively superior living 
standard of the working population. 


TIyaneration Porrcies or BRITISH 
Dominions 


There is slight prospect that unde- 
veloped areas elsewhere in the world 
will be capable of absorbing immigrants 
during the twentieth century at the 
rate at which the United States ab- 
sorbed them during the nineteenth 
century. Despite the drastic restric- 
tions imposed by the United States, 
migration to Canada, Australia, Ar- 
gentina, and Brazil—the chief remain- 
ing immigration countries of the world 
~—has not exceeded its average for the 
five-year period from 1911 to 1915. 
In the case of the British dominions, 
the failure of immigrants to enter in 
larger numbers can be attributed in 
part, but by no means entirely, to 
legislative restrictions; in the case of 
the South American countries, serious 
legal bars have not existed. 

In the immigration policies of the 
British dominions, it is difficult to 
dissociate the economic from the 
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political and social aspects and to tell 
whether their areas could be exploited 
to advantage by the peoples of the 
densely populated countries if they 
were free to enter. 

In Canada, the northern edge of the 
wheat belt in the Peace River country, 
the upper part of Ontario, and some of 
the western railroad lands are available 
for settlement. Under favorable world 
market conditions for wheat and with 
careful attention to potential markets 
for other agricultural crops, these lands 
might successfully be put under culti- 
vation. The Government, however, 
has found it necessary to give supervi- 
sion, advice, and financial assistance in 
the form of reduced fares and liberal 
credit to settlers in the new areas and 
in areas that have been abandoned. 

In Australia, too, financial assistance 
has been required to induce immigra- 
tion for purposes of agricultural settle- 
ment. In the sections where settlement 
has been promoted by the authorities 
—-particularly in the semi-tropical 
parts of the northeast and the fertile 
grasslands of western Australia— 
it has necessarily been preceded by the 
opening of railroads and other trans- 
portation facilities, the provision of a 
water supply, the construction of dwell- 
ings, and the furnishing of livestock, 
seed, and credit for the temporary liv- 
ing expenses and working capital for 
the settlers. Owing to lack of capital 
in Australia, Great Britain has pro- 
vided funds for development in order 
to assist in the settlement of unem- 
ployed British workers. 

These projects are still in the experi- 
mental stage but their success is not 
such ag to encourage expansion. A 
recent report by the British economic 
mission to Australia recognized that 
further promotional activities in west- 
ern Australia would be unwise in view of 
the difficulty of finding markets for the 
products, the heavy capital investment 


made in the unprofitable development 
of public lands, and the abandonment 
of lands by a considerable proportion 
of the settlers. The mission suggested 
that the emigration of British settlers 
should be curtailed, although the loca- 
tion of only 450,000 persons in a period 
of ten years—an annual average of 
45,000—had been contemplated. It 
seems that settlement in these areas 
can be successfully undertaken only by 
individuals with capital or through 
projects involving substantial govern- 
ment aid or other financial assistance. 


SOUTH AMERICAN INDUCEMENTS 


In South American countries, the 
legislative policies generally reflect an 
active demand for persons without 
property to enter in unlimited numbers 
as settlers or as agricultural laborers. 
The laws of Argentina and Brazil 
typify this attitude. They offer, as 
inducements to immigrants, free board 
and lodging temporarily at state ex- 
pense, free transportation to place of 
destination, exemption from customs 
duties on luggage, furniture, tools, and 
implements, governmental aid in lo- 
cating employment, and free grants of 
public lands by some of the states. 
The purchase of large estates to be 


‘broken up for settlement in small 


holdings has been undertaken in some 
places. Non-profit-making coloniza- 
tion companies have been organized in 
coöperation with the railroads to assist 
settlers in securing land and to advance 
them credit, food, and equipment. 
Despite these inducements, however, 
the countries of South America have 
not been attracting more settlers than 
they did in the prewar period, when 
Argentina drew almost fifteen per cent 
of the total emigration from Europe and 
stood second to the United States with 
an annual average immigration of over 
200,000; Brazil followed Canada and 
Australia with an annual average immi- 
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gration of over 120,000. Although 
these countries have retained their 
rank the number of immigrants has not 
risen above prewar levels, at a time 
when they might be expected to 
attract thousands of settlers thwarted 
in their desire to migrate to the United 
States. The volume of international 
migration has shrunk to such an extent 
that the United States still takes ap- 
proximately one half of the total emi- 
gration from Europe. 

A partial explanation of the lack of 
response to the inducements offered to 
immigrants by countries like Argentina 
and Brazil lies in the fact that even in 
South America the only sizable areas 
having a population of less than two 
per square mile are poor steppe, moun- 
tainous, or desert regions, or (in Brazil) 
tropical or semitropical places in which 
white people are not inclined to settle. 
Some good lands that are sparsely 
inhabited might support a larger popu- 
lation if a system of large estates did 
not discourage the small holder. In 
the whdeveloped mediocre sections, 
suitable only for grazing, capital 
amounting to £28,000 and the posses- 
sion of six hundred hectares of land are 
suggested by the government as an ad- 
vantageous basis for successful cattle- 
raising. 

Like Canada and Australia, these 
countries face the problem of a drift of 
settlers and agricultural workers to the 
cities, where the supply of labor ex- 
ceeds the demand. This movement 
suggests that, for the present at least, 
their resources do not have the power 
to attract that was possessed by the 
farm lands of the Ynited States during 
the half-century when the Mississippi 
basin was being filled, not only by im- 
migrants but also by native-born per- 
sons from industrial centers. The 
combination of fertility of soil, individ- 
ual land ownership, ready home mar- 
kets, and rate of expansion that made 


increases in western land values almost 
certain has not been repeated in other 
immigration countries. 


Micration TRENDS 


The new countries that have been 
mentioned do not, of course, comprise 
all of the potential resources of the 
world. It is not impossible that migra- 
tions involving millions of Europeans 
may again take place. Meanwhile, it 
is probable that a limited emount of 
international migration in response to 
labor needs will continue to occur, not 
only in areas of relatively sparse popu- 
lation but also in densely populated 
countries where labor shortages result 
from a decline of population or the 
rise of new industries. A limited mi- 
gration of this character has taken 
place on the continents of Europe and 
Asia, and D. Kuczynski’s analysis 
of population trends in Northwestern 
Europe indicates that it may become 
significant there in the not distant 
future. 

France has already become an im- 
migrant area. In the early postwar 
reconstruction period, her immigration 
from Italy, Poland, Spain, and Czecho- 
slovakia amounted to several hundred 
thousands annually, and although it 
suffered a decline after 1926, France 
still admits approximately äfty thou-- 
sand immigrants a year—mest of them 
as agriculturists planning to settle 
on abandoned lands in southwestern 
France. This movement of workers is 
controlled by bilateral treaties under 
which France agrees with the emigrant 
nation on the number and the occupa- 
tional character of the immigrants it 
will accept, guarantees them wages 
and other conditions of work equal to 
those of its nationals, including social 
insurance, and regulates methods of 
recruiting and organizing themovement 
of workers. France’s national laws 
guarantee preference in employment to 
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its own nationals, thereby preventing 
immigration from throwing native 
workers out of employment. 

This regulated immigration into 
France is typical of the international 
movement of workers among European 
countries. The wartime and postwar 
restrictions on the admission of alien 
workers have operated to protect na- 
tive workers against immigration not 
warranted by conditions in the labor 
market. They seldom exclude alien 
workers who have definite prospects of 
work, and they do not prevent admis- 
sion of a large and varying number of 
alien workers under bilateral treaties in 
cases of shortage in the domestic labor 
supply. 

The foregoing cursory survey indi- 
cates that at present, the important 
immigration countries either restrict 
their immigration to negligible figures 
because there seems to be no active 
need for labor to develop their re- 
sources, or they present conditions of 
employment or settlement which do 
not attract the surplus populations of 
Europe in sufficient numbers to relieve 
overpopulation. 

If this were the only factor affecting 
immigration policies, the overpopulated 
countries would have no valid ground 
for a grievance, for they could hardly 
claim the right to enter a country in 
which no opportunities for employment 
existed or in which their nationals would 
not be willing to accept the available op- 
portunities. Grievancesare based ether 
on the claim that opportunities exist 
which are not being exploited by the 
nations that control them or on the 
claim that the privilege of exploiting 
them is not granted on equal terms to 
the nationals of all countries. Where 
legislation giving grounds for these 
grievances has been passed, its pur- 
pose has been to protect: the living 
standards and the character of the 
population. 


SELECTIVE LEGISLATION 


Not all legislation affecting the qual- 
ity of population has been discrimina- 
tory in character. Early state legisla- 
tion on this subject, passed in the 
United States during the pre-Civil War 
period, excluded paupers, criminals, 
and diseased persons; and attempts 
were made to supplement exclusion by 
a head tax which savored a little of a 
property qualification but which seems 
to have been justified in order to help 
to finance the cost of aliens in public 
institutions. 

Federal selection began with the 
exclusion of convicts and prostitutes in 
1875 and was gradually extended to 
include lunatics, idiots, and persons 
likely to become public charges, per- 
sons who believe in bigamy, anarchists 
and other advocates of the overthrow 
of organized government by force and 
violence, and persons of “constitu- 
tional psychopathic inferiority.” 

In the British dominions, similar 
laws have apparently been more 
strictly enforced and have probably 
exercised a greater selective influence 
on the character of the immigrant 
population. In South and Central 
America, restrictions affecting health 
and related matters have been adopted 
by all countries. The laws vary 
greatly in scope and precision, ranging 
from the generality with which Hon- 
duras excludes persons of bad moral 
character and immigrants not enjoying 
good health to the particularity with 
which Peru lists, as likely to become 
public charges, persons suffering from 
rupture, chronic rheumatism, and vari- 
cose veins in the lower limbs. Nothing 
in the circumstances surrounding the 
passage of this legislation or in the ad- 
ministration of its provisions, however, 
lays it open to charges of discrim- 
ination. 

Apart from the individual selection 
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involved in restrictions regarding mat- 
ters such as health, other measures de- 
signed to protect the native population 
have either directly or implicitly dis- 
criminated against certain national or 
racial groups. 

In the United States, total exclusion, 
except for purposes of trade, has been 
applied to Chinese and Japanese; a 
literacy test intended to reduce South 
and East European immigration is on 
the statute books; a quota system for 
European countries is in force which 
has reduced South and East European 
immigration to approximately 30,000 
out of a total immigration of approxi- 
mately 150,000 European immigrants. 

The same quota system establishes a 
preference in fact for British immi- 
grants by giving Germany, the Irish 
Free State, and the Scandinavian 
countries—the chief sources of immi- 
gration during the nineteenth century 
—a combined total of immigrants 
which is less than the total for Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland alone. 
This British preference is strengthened 
by the numerically unrestricted immi- 
gration from Canada. It would be 
strengthened even further if Congress 
should adopt the recommendation of 
Congressman Johnson of Washington, 
Chairman of the House Committee on 
Immigration and Naturalization, who 
urges a preference within quotas for 
English-speaking persons and “persons 
whose mental, moral, physical, and 
hereditary characteristics shall tend 
readily to assimilate them and develop 
a homogeneous population in the United 
States.” 

At the same time, support seems to 
be increasing for some restriction of 
Mexican immigration. A plan was re- 
cently reported favorably by the House 
Committee on Immigration and Nat- 
uralization which proposed to establish 
for all American countries quotas 
amounting to four times the number of 


American citizens who were perma- 
nently settled in the countries in ques- 
tion in 1929. This would give a quota 
of 61,566 to Canada and Newfound- 
land, one of 2,900 to Mexico, and smal- 
ler quotas to other American countries, 
thus reducing Mexican immigration toa 
negligible quantity, preserving the pres- 
ent predominantly British immigration 
from Canada, and (the Committee 
hopes) showing consideration for Latin 
American countries by avoiding direct 
methods of discrimination. 


Asiatic IMMIGRATION 


When, during the seventies, the 
United States first considered the 
adoption of discriminatory legislation 
against the Chinese, it seems to have 
been with some concern regarding the 
international propriety of such action. 
Free migration between the two coun- 
tries, except for involuntary contract 
laborers, had been established by 
treaty in 1868—a treaty of great im- 
portance to the United States because 
it permitted entry into China on the 
part of American commercial interests. 
President Hayes, in vetoing an act of 
1879 that practically excluded Asiatics, 
proposed to handle the problem through 
the “proper course of diplomatic nego- 
tiations,” and the Exclusion Act of 
1882 was passed in accordance with a 
revised treaty. Attempts were made 
to secure China’s consent to subse- 
quent more drastic restrictions. When 
China exhibited reluctance, however, 
Congress asserted its right to disregard 
the international considerations urged 
by the State Department. 

Discrimination against Japanese was 
also complicated by international nego- 
tiations. A commercial treaty in 1894, 
while granting generally the right of 
free migration to subjects of both na- 
tions, expressly permitted control of 
the admission of laborers. As Japan’s 
prestige grew, she sought to eliminate 
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this open consent to discrimination 
against her nationals. Out of respect 
for her feeling, the objectionable feature 
of the early treaty was removed by a 
change in provisions which guaranteed 
right of entry only for purposes of trade. 
By agreement, the obligation volun- 
tarily to restrict migration of Japanese 
laborers was accepted by Japan in order 
to avoid open legal discrimination by 
the United States. The dissatisfac- 
tion with this arrangement arose not 
from the fact that the method in itself 
had proved ineffective but that under 
the exemptions allowed by its terms, 
the Japanese population in the United 
States was continuing to increase. 
When the 1917 Act and the Emer- 
gency Quota Acts were under consider- 
ation, the State Department succeeded 
in forestalling national legislation con- 
trary to the existing agreement. Feel- 
ing against the continued increase of 
Japanese after the war was so strong, 
however, that exclusion was adopted 
in the 1924 Act after a sharp struggle, 
in which the Senate vote was relatively 
close and the House vote in favor of the 
Act was influenced by the issue whether 
the Executive Branch of the Govern- 
ment or Congress was to have the 
power to determine immigration policy. 
Congress’ attitude was represented 
by the declaration of Senator Robinson 
of Arkansas that to permit immigra- 
tion by treaty “would seem to consti- 
tute a recognition of the immigration 
question as a proper subject for in- 
ternational negotiations” and would 
“constitute a distinct recognition of the 
force of the Gentleman’s Agreement as 
superior to the right of Congress to 
legislate on the subject.” These epi- 
sodes have colored the attitude of the 
United States toward regulation of 
migration by international understand- 
ing and have tended to produce an 
assertiveness in declarations of dis- 
criminatory policy by the United 


States which ‘has increased the bitter- 
ness they aroused. 


Quotas Basep on NATIONAL ORIGIN 


In the case of discriminations against 
European countries, Congress has 
been free from international considera- 
tions in the form of treaties. In 1994, 
however, the Italian and Rumanian 
Governments objected to the discrim- 
ination implicit in the then pending 
Johnson Bill, which based quotas on 
the foreign-born population recorded 
in the 1890 census—a base which was 
adopted by the House because it se- 
cured the smallest proportion of immi- 
grants from Southeast European coun- 
tries. 

The State Department on this occa- 
sion also attempted to avoid open dis- 
crimination by urging continuation of 
the 1910 census base, which had been 
used in the Emergency Quota Acts. 
The Senate adopted the later base, with 
the proviso, however, that after 1927 
the quotas were to be based on the 
national origin of the whole popula- 
tion. Senator Reed of Pennsylvania 
sponsored the plan, partly on the 
ground that it would be less suscepti- 
ble to the charge of discrimination. In 
the course of conference on the bill, 
the State Department recommendation 
was eliminated and the House basis was 
adopted temporarily until quotas under 
the national origin provision could be 
calculated. 

The Act of 1924 provided for a care- 
ful analysis of the national origin of the 
whole population on the basis of census 
and immigration statistics, and an ap- 
portionment of the total quota among 
the various European countries on the 
basis of the present composition of the 
population. Such a distribution was 
defended on the theory that the im- 
migration policy should preserve exist- 
ing ratios between the various ethnic 
elements of the population. Its effect 
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is to admit only a relatively small 
Southeast European immigration, al- 
though quotas for some countries in 
that region are slightly increased over 
what they were on the 1890 census 
base, and to reduce substantially the 
proportion of German, Irish, and 
Scandinavian immigrants, who en- 
tered in greatest numbers during the 
nineteenth century and did not, there- 
fore, contribute as much stock to the 
present population as the colonial 
immigration of British. 

This succession of discriminatory 
laws has been advocated and passed on 
two grounds: first, that the low living 
standards of certain racial and na- 
tional groups have tended to reduce, or 
at least to keep stationary, the living 
standards of the native-born working 
population; and second, that racial 
differences between the culture and 
tradition of certain peoples and the 
indigenous culture of the United States 
have made assimilation impossible and 
have tended to destroy the homogeneity 
of population, without which democra- 
tic institutions cannot function and a 
national flowering of culture cannot 
take place. 


British EXCLUSION 


The policy of racial selection in the 


British dominions has been quite as 
discriminatory as the present legisla- 
tion of the United States. It has at- 
tracted less attention, however. partly 
because equality in the treatment of all 
alien workers permits a preference for 
persons of British origin, and partly 
because its effect has generally been to 
refuse to extend the privilege of immi- 
gration to certain peoples rather than 
to withdraw privileges which had once 
been enjoyed. The dominions never 
adopted what might be regarded as a 
policy of free migration. 

Australia has at least three specific 
laws aimed at racial discrimination: 


the Pacific Island Labourers’ Act of 
1901, excluding non-European persons 
of the Pacific Islands; a literacy test 
law, requiring any immigrant to pass 
such test in any language which an 
examiner may choose; and a recent act, 
passed in 1925, permitting exclusion by 
proclamation of any class not likely to 
be assimilated. 

Under these powers, all colored ° 
peoples have been excluded. Although 
white immigration as such is not 
barred, Europeans who are not kept 


_out by the high cost of the ocean 


voyage can be excluded under a law 
which requires all farm laborers or un- 
skilled workers to have definite con- 
tracts of employment as a condition of 
admission. Practically, their immigra- 
tion is permitted only when they have 
state approval and enough: capital to 
enter as settlers, or when they are 
recruited under government authori- 
zation in connection with some scheme 
for assisted settlement. 

A predominantly British immigra- 
tion is secured by active recruitment 
and by reserving assistance for persons 
from Great Britain. Limited numbers 
of South and East Europeans have re- 
cently been admitted to settle in the 
semitropical areas of Queensland and 
in West Australia. Under the quota 
system adopted for this purpose, the 
total number is determined in accord- 
ance with the plans for development, 
attended by a policy of keeping alien 
immigration within twelve per cent of 
the British admitted. In this scheme, 
Italy is now allotted three thousand, 
which constitutes approximately three 
fourths of the total number of South 
and East Europeans who are received. 

In Canada, Chinese exclusion is 
effected by a head tax of five hundred 
dollars on all Chinese persons not of 
commercial or professional classes, re- 
gardless of allegiance. Japanese mi- 
gration is restricted by a Gentleman’s 
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Agreement with Japan and by supple- 
mentary legislation that excludes per- 
sons not entering directly from the 
country of their birth and allegiance. 

Any desired racial discriminations 
could be imposed under existing law, 
since it gives the Governor-General 
power to vary the requirement for a 
minimum amount of landing money 
with race, and permits him to prohibit 
or limit in number the immigrants of 
any particular nationality for economic 
or social reasons. Under these provi- 
sions, countries of Northwestern Europe 
have been classified as “preferred” and 
their emigrants need satisfy only the 
usual qualifications for admission; they 
are not subject to numerical restrictions. 
South and East European countries are 
classified as “non-preferred” and are 
subjected to definite quotas, the total 
varying with the need for settlers to 
develop unpopulated areas in accord- 
ance with government policies. 


Latin American ATTITUDES 


In South and Central America, laws 
restricting Chinese and Japanese immi- 
gration have been increasing, following 
the lead of the United States. Today, 
Japanese immigration is encouraged 
only by Bolivia, Brazil, and Peru, all of 
which are interested in Japanese labor 
for the exploitation of tropical areas. 
The State of Amazon in Brazil, which 
had approximately fifty thousand resi- 
dents in 1926, has invited arrangements 
with official Japanese colonizing com- 
panies for settlement of fertile areas 
suitable for raising rice, cane sugar, 
spirits, maize, tobacco, and beans, and 
for experimentation in the growing of 
cotton and silk—raw materials which 
are vital to Japanese industries. 

Brazil also favors Hindu immigra- 
tion in her tropical regions for the de- 
velopment of a fishing industry and 
rice growing. So far as immigrants 
from the various European countries 


are concerned, the attitude of South 
American countries has been one of 
equality of treatment except in the case 
of gypsies, who seem to constitute the 
race menace of South America and are 
excluded in almost all countries. 
Selection in fact, however, is exer- 
cised in favor of South and East Euro- 
peans in the recruiting of immigrants 
under schemes of assisted settlement, 
in accordance with bilateral treaties 
or informal understandings with Eu- 
ropean countries. Argentine officials 
have publicly expressed a preference 
for South Europeans because they are 
more suitable for Argentine settlement. 
Such a preference seems to be justified 
by experience with German immi- 
grants, who in many cases have been 
dissatisfied with Argentine conditions 
and are gradually becoming repatri- 
ated. Preferences of this character, 
based on the mutual interests of both 
nations, are not likely to be regarded as 
discriminations by the countries of 
high living standards whose nationals 


are discouraged from mia 0 
35494 


The various discriminatory measures 
noted are affecting international peace 
by creating, in addition to the eco- 
nomic motives for aggression, a desire 
to seek compensation for the alleged 
cultural and biological inferiority with 
which this legislation brands various 
peoples. It is doubtful whether open 
discrimination and disregard of na- 
tional sensibilities have been necessary 
to keep out undesired elements. In 
the case of Oriental exclusion in the 
United States, both China and Japan 
viewed with grave concern the blood- 
shed and the violence to persons and 
property which accompanied race con- 
flict in the Western states. Both de- 
clared a desire to restrict emigration of 
their nationals under the circumstances 
and both might have been persuaded 
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through skillful negotiation to consent 
to effective restriction. 

By asserting Congress’ sole and com- 
plete control over the subject, the 
United States not only strained inter- 
national relations with these countries 
but also lost their coöperation in con~ 
trolling migration through refusal of 
passports. In view of the fact that 
extension of the quota to Japan, plac- 
ing her on an equality with nations of 
other countries, would have permitted 
an immigration of only 146 persons 
annually, the chief purpose served by 
exclusion has been to give vent to 
popular feeling. 

Under the quota system by which 
the United States has discriminated 
against South and East Europeans, the 
total number admitted is so small that 
the proportions between racial groups 
cannot affect either the supply of un- 
skilled labor or the ethnic composition 
of the population. 


Mexican IMMIGRATION 


The proposed restrictions on Mexi- 
can immigration are another case in 
point. A large movement of immi- 
grants from this area, which was 
started by organized recruiting on the 
part of southwestern agriculturists, has 
aroused opposition from urban areas 
into which they drift during the winter, 
where they frequently become public 
charges, and from organized labor 
which is beginning to meet Mexican 
competition in industrial areas through- 
out the Middle West. 

This immigration would have been 
much smaller had provisions of the 
existing laws regarding the literacy 
test, health, head tax, and visa fee been 
strictly enforced. Six months’ experi- 
ence with real enforcement during the 
last half of 1929 indicated a drop to 
` approximately one fourth of the immi- 
gration for the same six months of the 
preceding year. At this rate the total 


annual immigration could be reduced 
from over fifty thousand a year to ap- 
proximately fifteen thousand. 

Mexico herself has sought to dis- 
courage emigration in her own inter- 
ests, not only through liberal land re- 
forms but also by trying to persuade 
Mexicans who have settled in the 
United States to return to their native 
country to develop the irrigated areas 
which have recently been opened to 
settlers by the Government. 

In this situation it seems irrational 
to adopt a quota system which would 
be construed as an unfriendly act by all 
Latin American countries, until all 
other attempts at solution have failed. 
It is understandable, however, if the 
American immigration laws are viewed 
as an expression of the economic class 
conflict in the United States, of the 
skilled worker against the unskilled 
who may be used to replace him, or 
the small planter who labors with 
his hands, against the competing 
large planter who uses cheap immi- 
grant labor. Discriminatory immigra- 
tion legislation has been one of the 
political solutions of employment and 
wage problems in a country which has 
had relatively little protective labor 
legislation. 

If the United States should adopt the 
proposal for selective immigration 
formulated by Secretary of Labor 
Davis, and in line with President 
Hoover’s recent declarations on the 
subject, racial’ preferences would in 
fact be annulled. Under its provi- 
sions, quota numbers not needed by 
families of alien residents would be 
used by the Secretary to admit workers, 
regardless of country of origin, in case 
of a proved economic need which could 
not be satisfied by labor available in 
the United States. Such an experi- 
mient with economic selection might 
pave the way for regulation of immi- 
gration through bilateral treaties, simi- 
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lar to those in use in Europe at the 
present time, in the event of an in- 
creased demand for labor. 

Treaties of this character, however, 
are not likely to be consummated if 
policies of emigration countries conflict 
with the purposes of countries desiring 
immigration. 


EMIGRATION POLICIES 


The motives underlying the emigra- 
tion policies of overpopulated countries 
do not always reflect a desire for the 
relief of individuals living continually 
on the margin of starvation, under an 
economy in which the number of per- 
sons is too large for the available re- 
sources. These countries desire rather 
to maintain or even to increase their 
numbers—partly for political and mili- 
tary considerations—and to use emi- 
gration as an aid in establishing a 
balanced industrial economy which 
will strengthen their positions as world 
nations. They can do this only as long 
as immigration countries admit persons 
whose governments encourage them to 
regard their residence abroad as tem- 
porary, to send remittances to kin in 
their home countries, and generally to 
remain loyal to the interests of their 
native lands. 

It is true that a large proportion of 
such emigrants break away completely 
from their home ties. Nevertheless, 
such immigration is regarded’ with 
apprehension by the new countries, 
which have national and economic 
ambitions of their own. They desire 
immigrants not only as a labor supply 
for their industries and agriculture but 
also as a consumers’ market for the 
goods they produce and as future citi- 
zens who will give unqualified alle- 
giance to the new country. 

A new policy in Italy, induced by the 
restrictions of United States legislation, 
seeks to keep the surplus population at 
home by means of a program of in- 
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dustrialization, while encouraging emi- 
gration only when it can take the form 
of an organized colonization movement. 
Such a policy may reduce pressure for 
the admission of emigrants into other 
countries. It will not help, however, 
to solve the conflict in immediate po- 
litical aims which makes it more dif- 
cult than it might otherwise be to se- 
cure a rational adjustment between 
population and resources. 

Nor will such a policy help to resolve 
the economic conflicts in the situation. 
If overpopulated areas pursue policies 
of rapid industrialization, they will 
probably adopt protective tariff sys- 
tems for both industry and agriculture, 
with the possibility that living stand- 
ards may decline as the cost of pro- 
tected foodstuffs increases. The per- 
sons who might have emigrated may 
then become dangerous competitors in 
the world market. They may affect 
the living standards of wealthy immi- 
grant countries from outside by cap- 
turing their export: markets and possi- 
bly throwing their workers out of jobs. 
The population problem will then re- 
solve itself into a struggle for markets 
rather than for uncolonized ‘lands or 
emigration areas—a struggle in which 
the countries with high living stand- 
ards will be at a disadvantage except 
in so far as a superior technique com- 
pensates them for higher wages and 
other high production costs. 


PROPOSALS FOR INTERNATIONAL 
REGULATION 


Unofficial international conferences 
have on several occasions ventured to 
discuss international control of this 
“entirely domestic” matter and have 
proposed a declaration of principles by 
which countries should be guided in 
making regulations affecting popula- 
tion movements. Briefly, these in- 
clude recognition of the right of free 


migration and equality of treatment for 
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all workers, qualified, however, by the 
right of immigration countries to pro- 
tect their living standards and to con- 
trol the quality of their population. 
Would these principles obligate any of 
the immigration countries to open their 
territories to persons who are now ex- 
cluded? 

Mr. Albert Thomas, of the Interna- 
tional Labour Office, has gone further 
in his suggestion that an impartial in- 
ternational authority be constituted to 
declare that particular areas should be 
open to exploitation by immigrants, 
still with the reservation, however, that 
a nation should be allowed to exercise 
selection. Would even this degree of 
control (begging the question of its 
political practicability) secure the more 
rational distribution of population and 
resources which Mr. Thomas desires? 
So long as countries are permitted to 
exclude immigrants on the ground of 
protecting their living standards, will 
not the more desirable areas with high 
standards continue to keep out the very 
people who are seeking to enter? 

In other words, such a system might 
promote freedom of migration between 
areas with approximately equal living 
standards, in accordance with the labor 


needs of these areas—a result which 
is crudely accomplished by existing 
national Jegislation—but it will not 
necessarily secure a redistribution 
of resources between high and Jow 
standard areas. No such redistribu- 
tion seems politically possible as long 
as nations remain the most vital agen- 
cies of control in an international econ- 
omy. Perhaps, therefore, the most 
we can hope to secure by a change 
in immigration policies is to minimize 
international friction by having greater 
consideration for national pride of other 
peoples in carrying out selective poli- 
cies. 

Tn the last analysis, does the conflict 
over immigration policies fundamen- 
tally concern the distribution of popu- 
lation? Does emigration relieve a 
condition of more or less permanent 
overpopulation? Why, in view of the 
world’s limited resources, do over- 
populated countries not seek to check 
their rates of increase? Is not their 
claim to areas for colonization merely a 
cloak for national aggrandizement, and 
are not migration policies, in their 
economic aspects, primarily a phase of 
the struggle between nations for mar- 
kets and raw materials? 


Control of International Transportation 
and Communication 


By Joszru P. CHAMBERLAIN, Pu.D. 
Professor of Public Law. Columbia University, New York City 


N a recent address Justice Stone 

said: 

Great as is the practical wisdom exhibited 
in all the provisions of the Constitution, and 
important as were the character and in- 
fluence of those who secured its adopzion, 
it will, I believe, be the judgment of history 
that the Commerce Clause and the wise 
interpretation of it, perhaps more than any 
other contributing element, have united to 
bind the several states into a nation. 

Beginning soon after the appointment of 
Chief Justice Waite and continuing down to 
the present time, there has come from the 
Court the series of decisions defining the 
powers of the National Government over 
commerce. They present an impressive 
record of the application of constitutional 
principles to the growing needs and interests 
of the expanding nation. Here, as else- 
where in the application of the Constitution, 
the problem has been to maintain the na- 
tional interests and at the same time bring 
it into an effective harmony with local 
interests and the principles of local govern- 
ment.: 
It would have been impossible to carry 
out successfully the plan of the Federal 
Union, if each state had retained the 
power to control the interstate ways cf 
communication or prevent goods from 
passing in interstate commerce or sub- 
ject them to its laws while on its terri- 
tories. A like need in the organization 
of international communications exists 
for the Continent of Europe and, to a 
less degree, for the whole world. Said 
a French representative recently in the 
League Assembly: “No other question 
is as important as the question of the 

1Stone, H. F., “Fifty Years’ Work of the 
United States Supreme Court,” Am. Bar Assoc. 
Jour., vol. 14, p. 480, Aug.—5ept., 1928. 


organization of ways of communica- 
tion.” 


INTERNATIONAL COMMUNICATION 
ESSENTIAL 


Business is today international. The 
movement of goods and of passengers 
by water, by land, by air, and that of 
ideas by mail, by telegraph, by radio, 
does not respect artificial national 
boundaries; nor can they do so if the 
needs of individuals living in different 
countries are to be satisfied. Rubber 
must come from southeastern Asia to 
the factories at Akron, and manganese 
ore from Brazil or Southern Russia to 
harden steel in the plants of Germany, 
England, and the United States. In 
return manufactured goods must be 
shipped to the ends of the earth. If 
this great trade is to be subject to regu- 
lation at the will of each state that it 
crosses, the business of the world can 
not be successfully carried on, and a 
dangerous source of irritation, which 
will almost certainly lead to war, will be 
created. 

The international society of states 
has recognized the need for the organi- 
zation of ways of communication, and 
has embodied its will in a series of im- 
portant multilateral treaties which are 
as essential to the economic life of the 
world as is the control by Congress and 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
of interstate commerce on our conti- 
nent. 

These treaties provide international 
organs to keep open the rivers of the 
European Continent; they weld the 
railroads of Europe into a union for 


oa 
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international commerce; they organize 
the postal services of the nations of the 
world to serve the need for interna- 
tional communication of ideas; they 
make possible the use of that supremely 
international means of communication, 
the ether waves which sensitize the 
delicate radio receiving sets in different 
continents; they lay down the rules of 
the road and the regulations for the air 
space, the Jast conquest of man for the 
purposes of transportation. 

The League of Nations has taken up 
the duty of making “provision to secure 
and maintain freedom of communica- 
tions and of transit” and has set up an 
organ of the League which is playing a 
large part in the progress of assuring 
international organization of inter- 
national transportation and communi- 
cation in the interests of all the peoples 
of the world. This network of agree- 
ments between nations plays a large, if 
not conspicuous, part in securing that 
“firm, just, and durable peace,” on 
land, on the sea, and in the air, which 
the nations resolved to establish at the 
end of the great war. 


EUROPEAN Rivers 


The first of these treaties was put 
into effect one hundred and twenty-five 
years ago and regulated the traffic upon 
the greatest international artery of com- 
munications of the period in Europe, 
the Rhine river. This treaty, modified 


to meet changing conditions, has re- . 


mained in force to the present time and 
has been a model for other international 
European river conventions. It makes 
the river free for the commerce and the 
vessels of all nations, but it goes much 
farther. 

The Rhine crosses severa] national 
boundaries and has again become the 
border between France and Germany 
for a long distance, as it was in 1804 
when the first treaty was signed. 


Without an agreement, the govern- 


ment of each one of these nations 
might have imposed such tolls as it 
pleased upon boats going up and down 
stream, might have imposed its own 
ideas as to how they should be laden 
and what should be the qualifications of 
their boatmen, so as to make it im- 
possible for navigation to be carried on 
in the increasing tempo of the nine- 
teenth century. 

Merely enacting freedom of transit 
however was not enough. Results 
cannot be accomplished in the inter- 
national, any more than in the national 
society, by passingalaw. To be really 
free, navigation had to be regulated by 
common accord, and a means had to be 
established by which the detailed rules 
necessary for actual freedom of transit 
might be adapted to new conditions as 
they arose on the river. It was neces- 
sary to do this, however, with respect 
for the organization of independent 
states unwilling to permit the setting 
up of any supervising authority which 
would share their jealously guarded 
sovereignty. So a Commission was 


-established to which at first each ripa- 


rian state sent a representative ex- 
perienced in matters of navigation, 
whose quasi legislative resolutions 
should be binding only after being ap- 
proved by the individual governments. 

But a common rule of the road and 
regulation of navigation was not suf- 
ficient. The navigable channel of the 
stream had to be kept free from en- 
croachments by dams and bridges 
which might otherwise cut off the free- 
dom guaranteed in principle. Con- 
sequently, the power to prevent en- 
croachments on the navigability of the 
stream was also given to the Commis- 
sion. This important international 
administrative function has been exer- 
cised on the Rhine for more than a 
century and a quarter. 

Provision was also required for the 
judicial side of the problem—differ- 
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ences of opinion as to the meaning of 
the treaty and of the regulations, how 
breaches of the common rule by boat- 
men should be punished, and so forth. 
This need was met by making the river 
valley an international judicial district. 
Under the treaty, each national govern- 
ment set up a special court, whose proc- 
ess ran throughout the valley and 
whose judgments affecting individual 
suitors, might be appealed by the 
individual, not by his government, to 
the Commission sitting as a court. So 
the interpretation of the resolutions and 
their applications were kept uniform. 

By the Treaty of Versailles the com- 
position of the Commission was modi- 
fied; the right of navigation by the 
boats of the citizens of all countries, 
even non-riparian, was emphasized; 
and to protect non-riparians, the Com- 
mission was increased by adding three 
members from great non-riparian states. 
Thus on the rivers of Europe was de- 
veloped a remarkable institution with 
quasi legislative and limited adminis- 
trative and judicial powers, in response 
to the need for a permanent organiza- 
tion to enforce the river law and to 
keep it abreast of changing conditions 
upon the stream and to supervise the 
constantly flowing current of com- 
merce regulated by the international 
statute. 


AMERICAN-CANADIAN BOUNDARY 
STREAMS 


An institution of a different sort was 
necessary to protect the interests on 
both sides of the international water- 
ways between the United States and 
Canada. The wide St. Lawrence and 
the inland seas which form part of the 
most important waterway which di- 
vides the two countries are not a nar- 
row, crowded stream like the Rhine, 
and there is no need for a common 
regulation by the two countries of rules 
of the road and the conditions under 


which ships should be allowed to sail. 
Navigation was made free to both 
countries, not to the world, in the rivers 
and the lakes and in the canals which 
joined them, and the only condition 
necessary to protect that navigation 
was the requirement that tolls should 
be uniform in the canals. 

The real difficulty arose over the 
taking of water from the waterways by 
canals, especially at the Niagara, or the 
building of dams or other obstructions, 
not only in the St. Lawrence system, 
but in the smaller navigable rivers that 
cross the boundary. To protect the 
navigability of the streams from such 
interference, a semi-judicial organ was 
set up, the International Joint Com- 
mission, whose consent was necessary 
to any work which would in any way 
affect the navigability or the normal 
condition of streams which are inter- 
national as between the two countries. 


RAILROADS 


The inventive skill of the interna- 
tional community when faced with 
necessity appears again in the solution 
of the diffculty of securing a proper 
functioning of the railroad system of 
Europe, divided as that continent is 
into many sovereign states. The prob- 
lem is not essentially different from 
that presented by the independent 
jurisdictions in our Federal Union. 
As there is no super-state in Europe, the 
simple solution of the American Con- 
stitution, the Federal control of inter- 
state commerce, cannot be applied. 

Suppose a shipper wants to send 
goods from Paris across Belgium and 
Germany to Warsaw. His goods will 
be under the control of the four differ- 
ent governments through whose terri- 
tory they pass, and must travel over 
railroads likewise controlled and in 
some cases operated by those govern- 
ments. He, however, is in the same 
position as a person in New York who 
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desires to ship goods to California 
across the territory of the many inter- 
vening states. 

In each case, the shipper wants to 
make a contract at the point of ship- 
ment which will assure him that his 
goods will be carried across the bound- 
ary of the intervening states and de- 
livered to the consignee at their 
destination. The agent with whomhe 
deals must be able to give him this 
assurance and to fix the price he must 
pay for the transport, inform him as to 
how his goods must be packed to meet 
the requirements of each country they 
cross, and as to the time of delivery. 

It is equally important to the 
European and the American shipper 
that there be no discrimination be- 
tween users of the roads, that he pay 
the same rate as his competitor, that 
his goods be promptly forwarded, and 
tbat he receive the same treatment as 
every other shipper. Equality of rate 
and of service is fundamental for 
international as for interstate trans- 
portation. 

These necessities of international 
transportation were met through the 
organization of the International Union 
of European Railways in 1890. The 
governments bound themselves to 
guarantee to their nationals prompt 
forwarding of their goods on interna- 
tional lines of railway, and bound them- 
selves furthermore that there should be 
no discrimination in rates or in service, 
and that the price of transportation 
should be fixed by published rates in 
each country. The governments were 
not ready to set up any international 
control over rates or service, but they 
were willing to compel their railroads 
to assure fair treatment as to rates and 
service for foreigners as well as na- 
tionals in international transportation. 

Thus, a shipper from Paris could 
have his rate figured out to Warsaw; 
could pay it to the agent of the French 


railway and be certain that the rate he 
paid was that which would be charged 
to any of his competitors, and that his 


shipment would be given prompt dis- > 


patch at each frontier, in the order of 
its arrival. If it were not, he could 
recover damages; and if he were dis- 
criminated against as to rates, he was 
also entitled to action against the 
united railways which had contracted 
with him for carriage of his goods. 

The union of the railways comes out 
clearly in the right which was given the 
shipper to bring his actions for dam- 
ages for injury to the goods or on his 
contract of carriage against the railway 
where the shipment was initiated or the 
railway which had the duty of deliver- 
ing the goods to the consignee. It was 
left to the railways among themselves 
to divide the freight and also to divide 
the losses caused by the payment of 
damages. 

No quasi legislative commission, as 
on the Rhine, was created to amend the 
detailed provisions of the treaty or the 
regulations made under it, nor was 
anything like an interstate commerce 
commission set up to enforce obedience 
on the part of the railways or to fix 
rates or conditions of service; but a 
central bureau was created to serve as a 
means of communication between the 
railway administrations, to prepare 
changes in the regulations, to submit 
them to the governments for their ap- 
proval, to settle disputes between the 
roads at their request, and to act as a 
central accounting office. In the re- 
cent revision of this treaty which went 
into effect in 1928, the international 
machinery was strengthened by the ad- 
dition of an expert commission, whose 
duty it is to watch the administration 
of the act, and to make suggestions for 
its improvement and for regulations 
which must be acted upon by the gov- 
ernments, if a majority of the commis- 
sion sees fit to recommend them. 
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INTERNATIONAL AIR NAVIGATION 


The infant of twentieth-century com- 
munication, the navigation of the air, 
was born into a world which had be- 
come accustomed to common regula- 
tion of international ways of com- 
munication; but had this not been so, 
the idea would necessarily have had to 
be adopted, for this lusty infant rapidly 
outgrew the swaddling clothes of na- 
tional control in which it had at first 
been enveloped. Impracticable for 
river and railway transport on the 
European continent, purely national 
regulation of air commerce was im- 
possible. The development of the 
great network of air lines now crossing 
Europe would have been unthinkable 
without continental regulation of air 
navigation, f 

The International Air Navigation 
Convention of 1919 assures freedom of 
passage of planes of one signatory state 
through the air space under the “ com- 
plete and exclusive sovereignty” of 
each of the others and requires that all 
regulations in force within that area be 
applied equally to every aircraft. Equal 
rights and rates in aërodromes are like- 
wise granted to the airships of all states. 

In the detailed provisions of the 
treaty and its annexes appears the in- 
convenience of the lack of an inter- 
national administrative authority to 
which the making of rules and regula- 
tions may be referred. Clearly, the 
rules of the road in the air must not 
change each time an airship crosses an 
invisible boundary line, and yet rules 
for regulation of the traffic must be suf- 
ficiently detailed to make the air safe; 
so detail in national legislation left to 
administrative officials is necessarily 
set out in full. 

One section forbids an airplane pass- 
ing an aircraft it has overtaken by div- 
ing under it but requires passing on the 
right. The lack of international ad- 


ministration likewise prevents the set- 
ting up. of an international licensing 
body. This renders it even more im- 
portant that the conditions which 
individual pilots and their craft must 
fulfill before they are allowed to pass 
over the territory of the union states be 
set forth in detail in the regulations. 
The details of warning signs and 
ground signs must also be included. 
The regulations even contain “rules for 
air traffic on and in the vicinity of 
aërodromes.” 

The usual system of calling a diplo- 
matic convention, in which every state 
may have its veto, to make changes in 
so detailed and complicated an inter- 
national statute would be clumsy 
enough but the added delay and the 
diffculty of assuring ratification from 
each party would unduly complicate 
the situation. Recognizing the need 
of a more pliable instrument of common 
action, the signatories of the Conven- 
tion set up a permanent Commission of 
one member from each state and al- 
lowed it by a three-fourths vote to 
amend the regulations, though not the 
statute itself. The amendments go 
into effect without the necessity of the 
approval of the governments—a long 
step in advance in the organization of 
the society of sovereign states to carry 
on its non-political business. Dis- 
putes under the Convention and the 
regulations must be referred to the 
Permanent Court of International 
Justice at The Hague, whose impor- 
tance in deciding questions involving 
what one might call the business affairs 
of the nations is growing and is per- 
haps as significant as its function of 
settling more striking differences. 


Posts 


It would be just as impossible to 
transact business on a world scale with- 
out a free use of the postal service and 
other means of transmitting informa- 
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tion as it would be to transport goods 
under modern conditions in the midst 
of a wholly anarchical world of sover- 
eign states. 

The necessities of the case have 
forced upon governments, often at a 
substantial sacrifice, the organization 
of the International Postal Union com- 
prising practically the whole civilized 
world, so that an individual can drop a 
letter into a mailbox in New York, ad- 
dressed to his friend or business as- 
sociate in Siam or Singapore. The 
countries in the Union form a single 
postal territory for the reciprocal ex- 
change of correspondence. 

The five-cent stamp required by the 
International Postal Convention will 
carry a letter to almost any point in the 
world. The Convention is a perma- 
nent working arrangement between the 
postal administrations of the world and 
has kept that important public service 
out of international politics and in the 
hands of the experts of the postal ad- 
ministrations of each country. 

The Union makes its own rules 
through its own conventions which are 
composed of postal officials, and the 
acceptance of the governmerits is in 
most cases a formality. It interprets 
its complex rules and regulations 
through its own international bureau 
and, finally, it arbitrates any disputes 
which arise through representatives of 
postal administrations selected by the 
administrations which are at odds. 

The Union is a remarkable example 
of what the administrative services of 
the governments can do when they are 
not hampered and their work confused 
by diplomatic officials and political 
considerations. “Keep politics out of 
business” is a slogan as applicable to 
international as to internal affairs. 


RADIO 


Just as the conquest of the air made 
international control of navigation a 
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more immediate necessity, so the use of 
the radio brought out more vividly 
than ever before the interdependence 
of nations. [specially is this true on 
the European Continent, where state 
boundaries are comparatively close. 
The ether waves which carry radio 
messages laugh at national legislators 
and cannot be controlled from Berlin or 
Paris or Washington; they are delicate 
and self-willed servants of the winged- 
heeled Mercury. Sending stations 
must be accommodated to their whims; 
they will not accommodate themselves 
to any principle of national sovereignty. 
If a sending station in Berne is dupli- 
cated by another in Milan using the 
same wave length, there will result a 
confusion and a disturbance of the 
wave length which will render both 
stations useless. 

For this reason, and because their 
number available for service is limited, 
if the ether waves are to be used at all, 
they must be used under international 
regulation, whatever political theorists 
or isolationist statesmen may think. 
The radio also compels inter-conti- 
nental as well as continental cotpera- 
tion. Not only is there the increasing 
necessity for the allocation of short 
wave lengths, notably among compet- 
ing stations on the same continent 
sending messages to other continents, 
but also there would be little advantage 
in sending a message from a station in 
New Jersey if the sender were not sure 
that it would be received by a British, 
a French, or a Chinese station at the 
other end, and that it would be for- 
warded under reasonable conditions to 
itsdestination. A poet might be willing 
to send an idea out into the air and be 
satisfied if he found it again in the heart 
of a friend, but' a business man wanting 
to sell cotton in Manchester or buy 
rubber shares on the London Stock 
Exchange is a little more definite both as 
to time of delivery and as to recipient. 
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We are all aware of the important 
part that radio transmission plays in 
the safety of ships at sea, the inter- 
national territory par excellence. If 
vessels of different countries were not so 
equipped as to be able to send and re- 
ceive messages o- distress, an impor- 
tant means of assuring the safety of 
those who go down to the great waters 
would be unavailable. The age-old 
obligation of a seaman to succor an- 
other seaman in distress implies the 
common use of this new agency and its 
common regulatior by all the sea-faring 
states. 

The necessities cf the situation have 
triumphed over -egal and national 
obstructions, and the International 
Radio Convention now in force has 
taken a long step towards the regu- 
lation of this great world public utility 
in the interests of the people of the 
world. 


LEAGUE or NATIONS 


The League of Nations added a 
quickening force to the already wide 
movement for international regulation 
of ways of communication. The mem- 
bers of the League Lind themselves by 
the Covenant to ‘‘make provision to 
secure and maintain freedom of com- 
munications and of transit and equi- 
table treatment for the commerce of 
all Members of the League.” 

An organization has been set up to 
carry out this purpose without inter- 
ference with the many international 
conventions already in force. Every 
four years there assembles a conference 
on communications snd transit, com- 
posed of representatives from nations 
outside as well as those within the 
League. At the last conference, in 
1927, the United States was represented 
by the American Minister at Berne and 
by three experts: the Counsel of the 
Shipping Board, the Chief of the Trans- 
port Division of the Department of 


Commerce, and the Assistant Director 
of the Bureau of Inquiry of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. 

The conference deals with all ques- 
tions involving international communi- 
cations; it has prepared general treaties 
on international waterways and on 
railways, and an international treaty 
establishing freedom of communication 
and equal treatment on the ways of 
communication for the citizens of all the 
contracting states. It has delved also 
into intricate details of international 
shipping documents, of ports, and of 
other technical matters, such as the 
transit of electric power between 
countries, and questions brought up by 
governments or through the experience 
of the League organization which need 
solution to smooth the path of inter- 
national business. 

In addition to the conferences which 
may make recommendations to the 
governments, the Transport and Com- 
munications Section of the Secretariat 
is constantly studying the questions 
raised at a conference or brought to its 
attention by governments or railway 
administrators or organizations of ship- 
pers, and is constantly watching the 
operation of the treaties already in 
force. 

Between the permanent Secretariat 
and the conference stands an advisory 
committee of technical experts ap- 
pointed by countries elected for the 
purpose by the general conference or 
countries permanently represented on 
the Council of the League. This com- 
mittee has as advisers, technical repre- 
sentatives of international organiza- 
tions whose work is concerned with 
ways of communication, such as the 
river commissions, the railway unions, 
and the International Chamber of 
Commerce. The voice of the business 
man and of the expert is heard in the 
midst of the committee and of the 
general conference, so that as far as pos- 
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sible, the settlement of problems of 
international control of ways of com- 
munication rests in the hands of techni- 
cal groups trying to get results in this 
particular field, and is divorced from 
the influence of political representatives 
of governments, who are likely to see 
the needs of the business man and the 
transportation operator through a haze 
of politics and conflicting interests in 
the whole wide field of international 
relations. 


INTERNATIONAL COMMUNICATIONS 
CEMENT PEACH 


In a recent address in Kyoto, Pro- 
fessor Toynbee said that the great 
conflict of interest in the world today is 
that between international business 
and the spirit of nationalism entrenched 
in the governments of the sovereign 
states., This is no new phenomenon, 
but the strength of international busi- 
ness as against nationalism in the nar- 
row sense is growing rapidly and is 


perforce bending that nationalism to 
meet its necessities. 

The organizations discussed in this 
paper are tendencies which have grown 
up to adjust the machinery of sovereign 
states to international business and 
social intercommunication. All but 
one date from the 1870s. Their num- 
ber has rapidly increased in recent 
decades. Furthermore, the willingness 
of governments to confide power to 
international organs has been increas- 
ing steadily. 

In this paper, only a sketch has been 
given of strands in the vast network of 
agreements which lay down the rules 
for carrying on international communi- 
cations, and upon which must be based 
hope for the growth of that spirit of 
community among the peoples of the 
world, expressed through their govern- 
ments or through their private organi- 
zations, which will help to form the 
international mind and cement peace 
among the nations. 


World Peace and the Rivalry of Merchant Marines 


By Horace B. Drury, Px.D. 
United States Shipping Board, Washington, District of Columbia 


N examining the possible effects on 
foreign relations of efforts to expand 
a merchant marine, a distinction should 
be drawn between the consequences 
that necessarily come from the mere 
fact of expansion and those that come 
from the particular methods which may 
be employed to aid that expansion. 
First, let us consider the extent to 
which contemporary growth of mer- 
chant marines, as growth, may be 
harmful to world peace.! 


Former View or Mercuant Marine 
EXPANSION 


There have’ been periods in the 
world’s history’-when an expansion of 
a nation’s merchant marine such as 
America is now attempting would al- 
most inevitably have had grave inter- 
national consequences. Not much 
more than a century ago, the growth of 
the American merchant marine of that 
day was a source of displeasure to 
Great Britain, and the friction growing 
out of this development was a leading 
cause of the War of 1812. I do not 
profess to know what were the real 
causes of the late World War, but 
among the contributing factors we 
should probably list the industrial and 
commercial rivalry of Germany and 
Great Britain. No doubt the compe- 
tition, actual and prospective, of the 
merchant marines of the two countries 
formed a part of that situation. 

At the present time, fortunately, we 
need not think of merchant marine 
rivalry in terms of actual war. Much 


1Qwing to my greater famuliarity with the 
American situation, all that I shall have to say 
in this discussion will have special reference to 
the American merchant marine. 


has been changed in the world since 
1812. As for the late war, whatever 
weight different observers may attach 
to the prewar commercial rivalry of Ger- 
many and Great Britain, I take it that 
the main struggle between those coun- 
tries was for colonies and trade, for 
markets and for raw materials, and 
that ships, while useful in expanding 
trade, were not in themselves a major 
bone of contention. In any event, loss 
of the war has not stood in the way of 
Germany’s prompt return to high rank 
on the seas. 

Although at this date no nation in 
the world would consider going to war 
in an effort to keep an American mer- 
chant marine off the seas, it would be 
too much to expect those countries 
which have been carrying our trade and 
that of the world to really welcome the 
growth of American competition. 

The chief nation which must be ad- 
versely affected by the program of the 
United Statesis, of course, Great Britain. 
For three centuries, England has been 
dominant on the seas. For many dec- 
ades, she has carried more than half of 
all the world’s sea-borne commerce. 
The shipyards of the United Kingdom 
have built and are today building more 
vessels than all the rest of the world 
put together. 

In contrast with the record of Great 
Britain, American-flag merchant vessels, 
in the ten years preceding 1914, carried 
an average of only ten per cent of 
America’s foreign commerce, and, of 
course, little if any commerce other 
than our own. American shipyards of 
the prewar period were built and 
equipped primarily to meet naval re- 
quirements, and, for years preceding 
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1914, had engaged in no merchant ship 
building of consequence. They were 
practically limited to coastal vessels 
and small miscellaneous craft. 


EXTENSION OF AMBRICAN SHIPPING 


The great fleet of vessels built by the 
United States during the war was more 
or less of a historical accident; but 

. during and since the war a national sen- 
timent has crystallized which is con- 
sciously striving to build up a real mer- 
chant marine. With the coming of 
peace, the war-built vessels were 
promptly put into merchant service and 
for ten years have been operated, first 
by the Government and then largely 
by private companies. For some years 
now, American ships have been carry- 
ing, not one tenth, but about one third 
of America’s foreign commerce. 

It is the plan, moreover, not only to 
hold this gain, but to go further. The 
preamble of the Merchant Marine Act, 
1920, declares 


that it is necessary for the national defense 
and for the proper growth of its foreign and 
domestic commerce that the United States 
shall have a merchant marine of the best 
equipped and most suitable types of vessels 
sufficient to carry the greater portion of its 
commerce and serve as a naval or military 
auxiliary in time of war or national emer- 
gency .. . and it is hereby declared to be 
the policy of the United States to do what- 
ever may be necessary to develop and en- 
courage the maintenance of such a merchant 
marine. 


Eight years later, in the Jones-White 
Act, Congress evolved a practical plan 
for the encouragement of American 
shipbuilding and ship operation which 
has already led to plans for the building 
of more than sixty vessels and has 
placed the United States in shipbuilding 
practically on a parity with Germany, 
which is second only to Great Britain. 

To return to the question which is 
before us, it cannot be denied that com- 


petition on this scale must give rise to a 
certain amount of hardship in Great 
Britain and make more difficult the 
retstablishment of British industry on ` 
a satisfactory footing. It means -less 
employment in British shipyards and 
less traffic for British ships. To a 
lesser extent, other countries also are 
affected. 

Such hardships are, however, in no 
essential way different from those that 
attend international competition in any 
industry. The growth in the United 
States of a textile industry, our devel- 
opment of a steel industry, our expan- 
sion of the automobile industry and the 
motion picture industry, our increased 
trade with South America, Africa, and 
the Orient, our development of inter- 
national banking institutions, our at- 
tainment of financial independence for 
our railways, which were at one time 
largely financed abroad—all these de- 
velopments have at this juncture an 
adverse effect upon Britain’s employ- 
ment problem, her business profits, 
and her national income, which may 
well be compared with that caused by 
the growth of our shipping. 

It should be noted, moreover, that 
there is no likelihood that the develop- 
ment of an American merchant marine 
will at any near time blot out or reduce 
in a radical way the merchant marine 
of any other maritime country. At 
present, it costs materially more to 
build a ship in the United States than 
abroad, and materially more to operate 
it under the American than under a 
foreign flag, in the case of most trades. 
There can be practically no expansion 
of American shipping outside of the 
protected trades except by the aid of 
substantial Government support. To 
carry out the mail contract program 
already authorized will require Govern- 
ment expenditures of thirty million 
dollars a year. Under these circum- 
stances, which must necessarily persist 
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for some time, it is not likely that 
Congress will carry its support of ship- 
ping much beyond its original plan, 
` which contemplated a division of 
service between American and foreign 
vessels. That would leave about half 
of our own commerze and practically all 
of the commerce between foreign na- 
tions available for other merchant 
marines. 


INTERNATIONAL Trapp RIVALRY 


It may be argued by some that it is 
not so much the loss of a few ship- 
building contracts and certain freight 
revenues which will disturb our British 
friends, but that they will fear that the 
establishment of American trade routes 
to South America, the Orient, Russia, 
and elsewhere will further American 
penetration of these markets. That, 
however, is not so much a rivalry in 
merchant marines as in trade. Ii in- 
ternational rivalry in salesmanship is 
necessarily harmfrl, then the building 
of rival merchant marines must be 
harmful, because they intensify that 
competition. On the other hand, if 
the establishment of parity in interna- 
tional competition for markets is a 
helpful thing, then the building of rival 
merchant marines each to secure the 
best possible serviee from their respec- 
tive countries, is likely to prove kene- 
ficial. 

My own feeling is that rivalry in 
merchant marines on that basis which 
seeks primarily for a fair participation 
in the carrying trade from and to the 
country involved, is a force making for 
better mutual uncerstanding and bet- 
ter international relations. In the 
case of our own country, it means the 
establishment of contacts abroad which 
bring us closer to the thought and the 
problems of other >eoples. To make a 
success of trade and transportation 
with another coun:zry, it is necessary to 
get along with the business interests 


in that country, and also to come to 
some sort of working understanding 
with competing transportation com- 
panies. 

To illustrate the first point, it may be 
noted that our American shipping com- 
panies have established great chains of 
offices within foreign countries. They 
have had to employ representatives 
who understand and have the sym- 
pathy and friendship of importers and 
exporters abroad. If cargoes are se- 
cured only in the home country and the 
vessels come back in ballast, operation 
is highly uneconomical. The success- 
ful steamship company must secure as 
large a share as possible of the cargoes 
originating in the foreign country. 
The steamship or motorship owner 
may and should be a good American, 
but he must also be international in his 
outlook. 


Surepine RELATIONS Arp PEACEFUL 


As regards relations with competing 
foreign steamship lines, these, as in the 
case of all competition, are checkered. 
At times there are rate wars and battles 
for elimination. But on the whole, the 
relations between steamship companies 
of different nationalities are peaceful. 
Warfare is too expensive., To an ever 
greater extent, services rendered and 
rates charged are subject to conference 
agreements. These agreements ate 
recognized under our law, when ap- 
proved by the Shipping Board, and are 
in fact approved in great numbers. 
They are, it is true, loose and changing. 
Periods of agreement are followed by 
periods of disagreement. But the 
strife is usually entered into with a 
view to compelling agreement on some 
desired point, and the whole matter 
causes no more friction than is normal 
in business. 

So far, no serious foreign complica- 
tions have been encountered by the 
United States in its efforts to re-create 
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a merchant marine. In the early days 
when the Shipping Board was striving 
to establish what eventually became 
thirty-eight permanent services link- 
ing the United States with all quarters 
of the globe, its efforts were met with 
a great deal of criticism at home and 
skepticism abroad. It was believed 
that much of the opposition at home 
was inspired by the manifold business 
interests in this country which had con- 
nections with foreign-flag shipping. 
It was difficult tc get patronage for 
American ships because of a feeling 
that the lines were temporary, and 
because of a disinclination to incur 
the disfavor cf the well-established 
foreign lines. There was also a dis- 
position in many quarters for the es- 
tablished foreign lines to resist the 
entry of the United States into the field. 

The brunt of that contest has, how- 
ever, now been passed. At home and 
abroad it is now believed that Ameri- 
cans are in ocean shipping to stay. 
The American lines are becoming more 
stabilized and there are fewer areas of 
disturbance. 

Naturally, there are various prob- 
lems that remain to be solved and there 
are various steps which the United 
States or foreign nations may or may 
not take which might cause more or 
less of a contest, mainly of a commer- 
cial sort, between them. I will men- 
tion as many of the possible sources of 
friction or disagreernent as I can call to 
mind. This dees not mean that all 
action along any of these lines is to be 
shunned, for we cannot expect the path 
of progress to be absolutely smooth; 
but these are matters which may be- 
come international issues, and there- 
fore deserve attention. 


Discrmomatine Dutims A 
Possum Issus 
Perhaps the most important issue 
which might affect international rela- 


tions is that respecting discriminating 
duties. It will be remembered that in 
the days of the original glory of the 
American merchant marine, in the 
first quarter of the nineteenth century, 
the tonnage dues on a foreign vessel 
entering a port of the United States 
were much higher than those on an 
American vessel, and the tariff on goods 
brought in on a foreign vessel was 
higher than the tariff on goods brought 
in on an American vessel. This gave 
to American vessels an advantage in 
trading through their home ports 
which extended to the foreign trade a 
measure of that protection which has 
become absolute so far as the domestic 
trade is concerned. Other maritime 
nations practiced similar discrimina- 
tions during this period. 

In the course of time, however, the 
United States entered into reciprocity 
treaties with other nations, by which, 
first in the direct and then in the in- 
direct trade, these discriminations were 
mutually abandoned. This left the 
foreign trade open to competition and 
to the predominance of the strongest 
maritime nation, which proved to be 
Great Britain. Many students have held 
that the key to a restoration of America 
to a place in her foreign carrying trade 
lay in the reéstablishment of discrimi- 
nating duties. This has been urged 
particularly with reference to the in- 
direct trade. That is, permit Argen- 
tine and Amefican vessels to trade 
between Buenos Aires and the United 
States on an even basis, but place on 
vessels of any other flag which engage in 
this trade a larger or smaller handicap. 

The Merchant Marine Act, 1920, 
contemplated the use of this plan and 
in the following language directed the 
President of the United States to pave 
the way. Section 34 of the Act 
declared: 

That in the judgment of Congress, articles 
or provisions in treaties or conventions to 
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which the United States is a party, which 
restrict the right of the United States to 
impose discriminating customs duties on 
imports entering the United States in for- 
eign vessels and in vessels of the United 
States, and which also restrict the right of 
the United States to impose discriminatory 
tonnage dues on foreign vessels and on ves- 
sels of the United States entering the United 
States should be terminated, and the Presi- 
dent is hereby authorized and directed 
within ninety days after this Act becomes 
law to give notice to the several Govern- 
ments, respectively, parties to such treaties 
or conventions, that so much thereof as im- 
poses any such restriction on the United 
States will terminate on the expiration of 
such periods as may be required for the 
giving of such notice by the provisions of 
such treaties or conv2ntions. 


These instructions were not followed 
by Presidents Wilson and Harding, nor 
have they been carried into effect by 
the two Presidents who „have suc- 
ceeded them. It Las been ‘held by the 
State Department that such a course 
would throw us back to where we were 
a century ago—that it would lead to 
retaliation wherever it would harm us 
most. Many shipping men also regard 
the policy with doubt. The matter is, 
however, still being urged, and in the 
present Congress a bill has been intro- 
duced which, although it is confined to 
laying added taxes on ships engaged in 
the indirect trade, is essentially based 
on the same line of thought. 


COMPETITION In Havana TRADE 


The continued advocacy of discrimi- 
nating duties in this country is in large 
part due to the eforts of the Cunard 
Line to establish itself in—or, as it is 
claimed here, to dislodge an American- 
flag line from—the service between 
New York and Havana. The Ward 
Line is one of the very few old Ameri- 
can-flag lines in the foreign trade. 
The profit in the Havana trade is sea- 
sonal. The possibility of maintaining 


a year-round service, as the Ward Line 
is required to do by its contract with 
the United States Government, de- 
pends, so it is claimed, upon its doing 
a heavy business during the winter 
months. Jn the transatlantic passen- 
ger trade, winter is the dull season. 
The winter before last, the Cunard 
Line sought to realize upon its super- 
fluous tonnage by temporarily placing 
the “Caronia” in the Havana service. 
Last winter the same course was fol- 
lowed with the “Mauretania.” The 
Cubans were naturally pleased at this 
attention paid to them; but the Ward 
Line regards this practice as an at- 
tempt to invade what is for the Cunard 
Line an indirect trade but for the Ward 
Line a direct one, and by these seasonal 
activities to undermine and perhaps 
drive from the field an established 
American Ime. 

The United ‘States Government has 
been sympathetic with the plight of the 
Ward Line, the more so in that the 
company is building two large vessels 
for the American merchant marine. 
The first winter the Shipping Board 
placed a transatlantic liner in the 
Cuban service in competition with the 
Cunard Line, and this year the Post 
Office Department authorized extra 
runs with mail contract pay to the 
Ward Line. This incident is almost 
the only one where real international 
friction has developed having a bearing 


on our merchant marine. 
SEVERAL Minor DIFFERENCES 


Another matter which almost falls 
in the field of foreign relations is the 
proposal to extend the coastwise laws 
of the United States to include the 
Philippine Islands. By Section 21 of 
the Merchant Marine Act, 1920, such 
extension was to take place on Febru- 
ary 1, 1922, provided that, if adequate 
shipping service was not established by 
that time under the Americar flag, the 
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President should extend the period dur- 
ing which the coastwise laws were not 
to apply. The Shipping Board has 
repeatedly gone on record to the effect 
that American vessels are in a position 
to give adequate service, but no Presi- 
dent has seen fit to proclaim the exten- 
sion. The Philippine representatives 
in Washington have protested such 
extension and the State Department 
has also taken a strong position in 
opposition. 

Passing on rapidly to other issues, 
from time to time it has been urged 
that American vessels using the Pan- 
ama Canal be given, directly or in- 
directly, some preference as regards 
tolls. In deference to the spirit as well 
as the letter of our treaty with Great 
Britain, this has not been done. 

Rivalry of ports rather than of mer- 
chant marines is responsible for a 
situation in which commerce imported 
into Canada through Canadian ports 
has a tariff preference over that im- 
ported through ports of the United 
States. This has given rise to dissatis- 
faction in the United States, and to the 
proposal to make a parallel discrimina- 
tion here against American imports 
coming in through Canadian ports. 

The efforts cf the American seamen 
to raise wages on the vessels of all na- 
tions led to the inclusion in our Sea- 
men’s Act of provisions permitting the 
desertion of seamen from foreign ves- 
sels in American ports and giving them 
the right to claim certain wage pay- 
ments. Also, other requirements 
touching the personnel of foreign 
vessels have been incorporated in our 
laws. This line of legislation, both 
that in effect and new measures pro- 
posed, might be regarded as conflicting 
more or less with the jurisdiction of 
` other governments over the same mat- 
ters. However, opposition to the Sea- 
men’s Act, much of which I should 
regard as unjustified, has probably 


been quite as strong among American 
shipowners, especially in the early 
days, as among foreign shipowners. 

Conflicting national regulations 
touching the safety of ship construction 
and operation will give place to interna- 
tional standards in these respects if the 
treaty drawn up at the late Interna- 
tional Conference on Safety of Life 
at Sea is ratified. The ratification of 
this treaty is opposed by our seamen, 
who wish our Government to impose 
its own, and as they believe, higher 
standards. Unquestionably, however, 
world standards are in many respects 
advanced by the treaty, especially in 
ship construction. 

In view of the program of limitation 
and eventual reduction of naval arma- 
ments, the bearing of merchant vessels 
on naval strength should not be over- 
looked. I think it is safe to say, how- 
ever, of the merchant shipbuilding 
now in progress throughout the world, 
that nowhere is it viewed as a naval 
menace or as an irritant to world peace. 
One of the reasons for building up the 
American merchant marine is to aid in 
defense in case we should be at war, or 
to serve our commerce in case other 
nations should be at war. However, 
our merchant marine is so far below 
the parity accorded our naval vessels 
that no international issue could here 
be raised. 

There is one very real problem con- 
nected with the rivalry of merchant 
marines, but it is primarily an eco- 
nomic problem, and touches only indi- 
rectly the international field. That is 
the tendency of merchant marine 
rivalry to lead to overtonnage, duplica- 
tion of services, and perhaps excessive 
refinement of service. On the surface, 
our own country would appear to be 
the greatest offender in this matter, 
with our:completion after the war of the 
ships begun during the emergency, and 
the large sums of money which we are 
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now appropriating with the require- 
ment to build new ships. However, 
all the chief maritime nations have 
`~ largely rebuilt their merchant marines 
with vessels of more modern type since 
the war. Germany and other Euro- 
pean nations have been fully as active 
as the United States in the effort to win 
and to hold the leadership in the prized 
North Atlantic passenger service. 
Due partly to this, but also to other 
causes, shipping, the world over, is in a 
badly depressed condition and there 
are many danger signals ahead. 


INTERNATIONAL AGREEMENT WoULD 
Sotvs PROBLEM 


The logical solution for this, the 
ultimate problem of merchant marine 
competition, is agreement between the 
countries as to what services each shall 
maintain. One of the best illustrations 
of an attempt to attain this is the pool- 
ing arrangement in the New York-to- 
Antwerp-and-Rotterdam trade entered 
into between the United States Govern- 
ment and the Red Star Line, the Lloyd 
Royal Belge, and the Holland America 
Line. This agreement, reached after a 
protracted struggle, not only limits the 
number of sailings to be made by each 
party, but provides that all earnings 


shall be divided on a prearranged basis, 
regardless of the amount of traffic car- 
ried by the respective lines. By this 
agreement, the United States won for 
American vessels the right to a definite 
participation in a trade which had 
formerly been closed. At the same 
time, excessive service and competition 
was precluded. ; 

` I trust that sometime international 
transportation at sea will in general be 
prorated by international understand- 
ing. This will not be agreed to abroad, 
however, until the United States has 
first demonstrated its ability to hold 
its own in competition. 

No one knows just what problems 
may arise in the future, but at the 
present time it would seem from this 
brief review of the possible sources of 
trouble that there need be no fear that 
merchant marine rivalry will create 
international issues of a serious nature. 
Such friction as from time to time has 
arisen has been neither deep-seated nor 
permanent. As for our own Govern- 
ment, while in some ways we have 
thrust ourselves into the arena of mer- 
chant marine competition, in other 
respects it would appear that we have 
fairly leaned backward in our effort to 
avoid offense. 


International Broadcasting: Now and in the Future 


By Wurm S. PALEY 
President, Columbia Broadcasting System, New York City 


pa me begin by telling you of an 
interesting experience in which 
we had a share. A concert program 
was broadcast recently from New York 
at 1:00 4. m. on Thursday. That con- 
cert was heard in San Francisco on 
Wednesday night, in Germany on Thurs- 
day afternoon, and in New Zealand on 
Friday night. Yet it was the same 
concert, and every one of these coun- 
tries heard it not a fraction of a second 
after it was put on the air in New York. 
The size of the world made the start- 
ling difference in the dates. And it 
made a further difference. It was 
spring in New York when the concert 
began; a fraction of a second afterward 
it was heard at Buenos Ayres during the 
fall of the year. 


Score or RADIO 


These facts emphasize in a graphic 
way that radio broadcasting has be- 
come as wide as the world it covers— 
as wide as the physical world, whose 
boundaries the concert mentioned 
above explored in fairly thorough 
fashion, and as wide as the world of 
thought, whose boundaries are inex- 
plorable. 

It is the world of thought in which 
we are perhaps more interested today 
than in the physical world, or, to put it 
in an apposite way, we are interested 
most in the opportunities which the 
physical world gives us to enter through 
radio broadcasting into the world of 
thought. 

That is the function of international 
broadcasting. It is the gift that sci- 
ence and invention have given to the 
promotion of international amity. It 
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has been bestowed upon us while most 
of us have been unconscious that any 
attempt was being made in that direc- 
tion—while we have rested oblivious in 
the present-day acceptance of scientific 
progress as something to be taken for 
granted. 

While we have slept, so to speak, the 
“circumambient ether” of the classic 
writers, as still for centuries as it was in 
their time, has taken on a voice. That 
voice speaks to all the people of all the 
nations at the same time. Its accents 
speak the weighty opinions of states- 
men, or send forth the regular cadences 
of music or the friendly chatter of ama- 
teur radio experimenters and enthusi- 
asts, with a little of everything else 
sandwiched in during the intervals. 

Whatever is to be the future of this 
sudden new exchange between human 
beings, it is already a settled feature of 
human life. It is one of our fixed insti- 
tutions. It enters into nearly every 
home, in whatever spot on earth that 
home may be. It has its effect on 
every human mind. What this new 
institution is destined to do for hu- 
manity is a question that still awaits its 
answer. But this much is certain—it 
is the voice of humanity itself, and it 
will be wise in just the degree that hu- 
manity itself is wise. 

CHARACTER OF BROADCASTS 

This child of yesterday is disclosing 
a character that need not fear inspec- 
tion. Radio began its career with a 
child’s curiosity in itself. Its early 
experimenters were interested in it 


chiefly as a toy. They sought little 
beyond flinging these mysterious waves 
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as far as they could and learning how 
clearly they might be heard. Now, 
we begin to be very much concerned 
~ with just what kind of matter it is wise 
to entrust to these waves—and a highly 
critical public feels an even greater con- 
cern! 

Speaking for one of the agencies that 
have made a business of floating this 
ceaseless stream of intelligence into the 
ears of the world, I can testify that we 
are awed by the power that has been 
placed in our hands and are unitedly 
resolved to use it only for good. This 
resolve is no mere pious gesture. We 
are driven to the best use of this new 
human institution, for what we do is 
overheard by the entire world, and it is 
now a critical world. If we fall one 
jot below what this ever more exacting 
public expects of us, we are sure to be 
punished with failure, commercial and 
otherwise, certain and deserved. 

We never forget that here in America 
alone, we are listened to and watched 
by tens of millions of people. Some- 
where, some of them are constantly 
on the alert, every hour of the day and 
night. They keep us fully aware of 
that fact with the thousands of letters 
we receive. We cannot slip on the 


slightest trifle or fact, we can scarcely ' 


sound a flat note in music, but hun- 
dreds of these listeners let us know that 
they have noted the slip. 


HISTORICAL SKETCH 


Every fact in the story of radio, brief 
as that story is, proves that we have 
risen to the public demand as fast as we 
could. The truth is that the whole in- 
stitution of radio and broadcasting 
has been brought into existence by this 
public demand, this hunger of men to 
know and exchange ideas with eacn 
other. 

Much of the story you already know. 
Only a little more than fifty years ago, 
a group of German experimenters were 
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amazed to find they had been exchang- 
ing signals through a broken wire sub- 
merged in water—and the Hertzian 
waves were discovered. Thirty-one 
years ago, Guglielmo Marconi ex- 
changed signals across the Atlantic. 
In other times this might have been 
left for years as a scientific curiosity; 
but immediately the world seized upon 

_ this discovery and insisted on putting 
it to practical use. The result was 
wireless telegraphy. In the hands of 
Jack Binns it saved the steamer “Re- 
public” from what would have been a 
disaster of the seas. It called rescuing 
vessels to the sinking ‘““Titanic”’ and al- 
though that disaster was appalling, its 
toll of death and destruction was some- 
what lessened by the aid of the new 
voice of the air. 

That event was a turning point in the 
progress of radio. Eager experiment- 
ers jammed the air with a welter of 
voices. Up to the year 1912 any one 
with the necessary number of dimes to 

“buy the parts could set up a sending 
station. But again the world stepped 
in and enforced order. In response to 
a sweeping public demand, an Interna- 
tional Convention, composed of all the 
leading nations, established a law to 
regulate the sending of wireless signals. 
It was a sort of Interstate Commerce 
Commission applied to radio, on a 
world scale. By will of the people, 
expressed through the channels of gov- 
ernment, radio was taken out of the 
experimental stage and set on its 
orderly way. 

Since Marconi, numbers of people 
have contributed to the perfecting of 
broadcasting, but to Lee De Forest 
must go everlasting credit for one great 
step ahead. With his three-element 
tube, constructed on the principle of 
making a vacuum tube generate radio 
frequency currents with control of 
those currents through another vacuum 
tube, he took radio out of the wireless 
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telegraphy stage and made it carry 
the human voice itself. Broadcasting 
may be said to have begun with that 
great stride ahead. 


Rarm Progress 


Broadcasting is now earnestly and 
sincerely dedicated to the cause of 
peace, yet it is only honest to look back 
and give credit to the progress it owes 
to the war. Beyond question, the 
stern necessities of.conflict spurred the 
inventor to accomplish in five years the 
advancement that might otherwise 
have taken twenty-five. One of the 
factors that led to the first attempts in 
wireless telephony was the need of bat- 
tleships to keep in touch with each 
other through fog or any other impedi- 
ment. Those forced experiments have 
enriched the world with vast extensions 
to international commerce. 

It is a point of historical interest that 
President Wilson was the first states- 
man to make use of this new means of 
bridging space, with the special installa- 
tion on the “George Washington” that 
enabled him to talk with his aides on 
other ships. 

No sooner had the war ended than 
again the economic and mental hunger 
of the world seized on the new voice 
of the air and demanded that it be 
adapted to the needs of business and to 
purposes of entertainment. That de- 
mand alone can account for the refine- 
ments of the wireless telephone that 
have been added to the service’ in the 
dozen short years since the war. 

Such has been the growth of this new 
‘child of science in a comparatively 
short number of years, and yet we who 
assist its further progress still regard it 
as a child. Not one of us has the 
slightest doubt that the next few years 
will see even more rapid growth. 
` In Philadelphia, during the track 
meet at the University of Pennsylvania, 
one of the men of the Columbia Sys- 


tem appeared with what might almost 
be called a pocket sending station 
strapped to his back. To put it ex- 
actly, it was the size of a small suitcase. ` 
For an antenna he used a metal tube 
about the length of an umbrella han- 
dle. Before him he carried a “mike” 
which he presented to all and sundry, 
inviting them to broadcast. In his 
wanderings he even got into the hos- 
pital and asked a patient to tell how he 
felt. “It hurts,” said the patient, and 
his words went all over the United 
States. The waves from that knap- 
sack were picked up by receiving sets 
in the grandstands and from there re- 
broadcast all over the country. Who 
will deny the coming of the day when 
any man may have his own portable 
sending station? 

What you wish me to tell you, how- 
ever, is not the mechanical advances 
we are making in throwing sound on 
the air, but how we are using the air for 
the good of mankind. What are we 
doing for the economic enrichment of 
the world, and for the advancement of 
peace? 


Tae Lonpon CONFERENCE 


Let me answer the question with 
facts. When the recent Disarmament 
Conference was held in London, you 
heard, thanks to the willing aid we re- 
ceived from the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company, that memo- 
table conclave opened by King George, 
with addresses by Prime Minister Mac- 
Donald, Secretary Stimson, Premier 
Tardieu, Foreign Minister Grandi, Mr. 
Wakatsuki of Japan, and other digni- 
taries. Although the difference in time 
forced the American audience to listen 
at six o'clock in the morning, millions 
did so and thousands have written to 
tell us of their thrill in participating in 
one of the trail-blazing steps toward 
concord in international relations. 

I have learned that King George has 
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in his study the original of a cartoon 
published at the time in a London 
paper. It pictures a sleepy American 
in his pajamas listening with a yawn ta 
the royal address of welcome. The 
cartoonist has given to his picture the 
title, “An Audience with the King.” 

We supplemented the broadcasting 
of the opening of tkis event with reports 
by Frederic Wiliam Wile, political 
analyst of the Columbia Broadcasting 
System, who at regular intervals gave a 
resumé of occurrences as they devel- 
oped. In addition we presented to 
the American anc Canadian radio au- 
diences, members of the American dele- 
gation who spoke directly into the 
homes of the people on this side of the 
world. They included Secretary of 
State Stimson, Secretary of the Navy 
Adams, Hugh Gibson, Ambassador of 
Belgium, and members of the Confer- 
ence, Senators Robinson and Reed. 

It was also our great privilege to 
broadcast in connection with the Con- 
ference the comments, the analyses, 
and the observat-ons of Prime Minister 
MacDonald, Lady Astor, Philip Snow- 
den, Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Viscount Cecil, and the Bishop of Lon- 
don. 

The response of the press and the 
listeners-in to these notable broadcasts 
testified to their -eal value in promoting 
international accord and understand- 
ing. 


OPPORTUNITY or RADIO 


In carrying the London Conference 
through the air across the Atlantic, our 
great task was to bring it over without 


the loss of a syllable in spite of impedi- . 


ments due to the weather. To do this, 
we had to employ two channels at the 
same instant. One channel had a 
wave-length of thirty meters, the other 
a length of three thousand meters. 
One channel was received in Maine, 
the other in New Jersey. You got the 


perfect result because engineers at these 
receiving ends kept constant check on 
which of these channels was giving the 
better service under the conditions. 
No effort was spared to give you every 
syllable of this historic endeavor to 
scale down the risks of war. 

The broadcasting agency cannot 
initiate great political movements; they 
belong in the province ọf government. 
But the broadcasting agency can ini- 
tiate movements for international un- 
derstanding by opening opportunities 
for ambassadors of foreign countries to 
explain their people to ours. The 
broadcaster can also render these am- 
bassadors incalculable aid by reporting 
them in the fullest manner, thus se- 
curing their maximum effect. Prob- 
ably never in the history of interna- 
tional relations has so eminent a galaxy 
of personages addressed the world 
within a brief span of time as we were 
able to put on the air during the Lon- 
don Conference. 

Radio is helping to tear down the 
secrecy that once surrounded interna- 
tional negotiations. It is helping to 
diffuse that determination for peace 
which must support the efforts of the 
statesmen if their measures are ever to 
abolish the risk of war. Our privilege 
and opportunity is to make full use of 
this agency for the spread of enlighten- 
ment and understanding. 

On the economic side I believe we 
can truly say that with constant ex- 
tensions of the radio we are locking 
the world together in the bonds of com- 
mercial relations—and business is quick 
to rebuke the disturbers of its peace.’ 


Ravio COMMITTED TO PRACE 
Speaking officially for the company 
which I head, I affirm that we are 
wholeheartedly committed to a policy 
of fostering international good will. We 
are putting this policy into effect in 
all directions. We are now organizing 
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a perfected system of international ex- 
change of radio programs. One of the 
problems to which we are giving atten- 
tion is adjustment of the differences in 
time between continents. 

We throw our resources cpen to the 
convenience of men whom it is impor- 
tant to hear. Thus, The New York 
Times was able to say in high editorial 
good humor the other day: 


Nothing like the radio for enabling a 
public man to keep his engagements! 
Secretary Stimson had expected to be 
present in person at The Associated Press 
luncheon yesterday, but was delayed in 
London. Yet he was able to make his 
speech just the same. In fact, through 
its clear reproduction here, it is probable 
that he was better heard than if he had been 
actually in the room without an amplifier 
to carry his recognizable voice to all parts of 
it. It was one more proof of the way in 
which radio goes on annihilating both space 
and time. 


To that we may add the technical 
fact that Secretary Stimson’s American 
hearers heard his voice before it reached 
the ears of those who were with him in 
the London room where he spoke. The 
ether waves brought it to America be- 
fore the sound waves sped from his 
lips to those who were near him in per- 
son. 

Broadcasting is perhaps the most 
powerful influence of the present on the 
mind of the world. If you would 
know what it is doing for the material 
advancement of mankind, ask your- 
selves what the world of commerce 
could do without it. If you would be 
sure as to what quality of entertain- 
ment we offer these millions who listen 
to every sound we utter, read the 
thousands of letters we receive. As for 
what we have accomplished for the 
cause of peace, you would be moved, I 
am sure, by the comments that poured 
in when we delivered to America Lord 
Cecil’s tribute to the late Chief Justice 


Taft and his services in behalf of world 
peace. 

I should like to speak, however, not 
only of what we have accomplished, 
but also of what we may be able to do. 
I can honestly say that the prospect 
humbles us. Within five years I be- 
lieve television will be perfected and 
in a few years beyond that it may be a 
commonplace in our commercial and 
social life. 

Before the advent of radio we were 
deaf to our fellow-beings on the other 
side of the globe; only yesterday we 
talked to Admiral Byrd though he was 
deep in the trackless snows of the far- 
thest spot on the earth. We still are 
blind to the man at a distance; to- 
morrow we shall see him. Interna- 
tional television will come. 

Emerson has written that “daylight 
is the best policeman.” With the eyes 
of the world focused every hour of the 
day on the actions and reading the very 
face of any important man, the chances 
are lessened that any individual or any 
tendency can arise to unsettle the 
economic interests of the world or the 
cause of peace. 


CONCLAVE OF NATIONS 


One thought I should like to leave 
with you. We of the Columbia Broad- 
casting System are especially proud of 
what we call our Conclave of Nations— 
that is, our arrangements for presenting 
to the entire country the ambassadors 
and the ministers of foreign lands. 
They talk no politics. Instead, they 
describe such things as the music of 
their people, their tastes and habits, all 
in a vein of neighborly gossip. The 
whole purpose of it is tœmake the peo- 
ples of the world feel at home with each 
other as folks of one big family. That 
certainly is a contribution to under- 
standing, good feeling, and world peace. 

During the centuries, the betterment 
of international relationships has made 
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speed in proportion as the people them- 
selves have taken a share in it. In the 
beginning, international relations were 
in the hands of the statesmen and the 
diplomats. They were frankly cynical 
and there was no effort beyond selfish 
treaties of alliance for defense and of- 
fense. It was not until the conscious- 
ness of their peoples aroused itself that 
improvement was forced. The states- 
men heeded. Their international eth- 
ics developed in quality as the people 
demanded it. 

But again, the participation of the 
people was at first only through the 
pioneers of thought, who are always a 
' minority. They taught others and 
through mass efforts development has 
been produced. Today we stand on 
the threshold of an era when all the 
common people of all nations will ac- 
tively consider the need for friendship 
between nations. 

International broadcasting offers the 
means to this end. With the common 
people of all nations brought into con- 
tact with living voices of all sorts and 
conditions of men among their neigh- 
bors, they will know each other in the 
truest sense. 

One of the principal factors in build- 
ing up the international voice has been 
the work of amateur enthusiasts. It 
has always interested me exceedingly 
to find that hard-working men in our 
employ are as thrilled as you with this 
sudden new wonder of girdling the 
earth with sound. These men can 
hardly wait for the end of their working 
day to rush home and try new feats on 
their private transmission sets, or to 
compare notes with friends on the other 
side of the world. 

These friends may be persons they 
never have seen. ‘They may live in the 
Argentine, in Germany, Australia, Swe- 
den, or Timbuctoo. Wherever they 
are and whatever their nationality, 
they are to each other always Jack or 


Bill, Hans or Olaf. They may live 
thousands of miles apart, and yet they 
are as near in spirit as if they were 
brothers, and they always address each 
other as brothers. 

As these representatives of the com- 
mon people send their cheery greetings 
into:the night and across the spaces to 
each other, there is no mistaking the 


fact that they are friends, and that ° 


radio has made them so. That spirit, 
I believe, is ultimately to be the spirit 
of humanity as a whole. I further 
believe that we who broadcast must 
rise to that spirit, or be driven back to 
the silences from which we came. 


Rapio Promorges Murvaz UNDER- 
STANDING 


All people, of whatever nation, love: 


song and laughter. Its language is 
universal. There is no difficulty in 
understanding it. The Frenchman 
may laugh with Harry Lauder and the 
German with Maurice Chevalier. And 
they have always understood each 


other’s music without the aid of an | 


interpreter. 

This peculiarly close and intimate 
contact will bring home the realiza- 
tion that all men are friends and neigh- 
bors, thinking the same thoughts and 
liking the same things, one laugh- 
ing at the identical humor that excites 
another to mirth and catching the 
same note of pathos to which the other 
is sensitive. This realization will be 
permanently implanted in the hearts 
and minds of the people of all 
nations. 

This is the real and lasting contribu- 
tion that international broadcasting 
can make to world peace. The diplo- 
mat and the statesmen may enunciate 
the detail on which better political rela- 
tions may be brought-about—but it 
will be the people who will'decree the 
principle. It is surely not too fanciful 
to vision such broadcasting as the 
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Electrical Communication Services and 
International Relations 


By Cotonen M. C. Rorry 
Vice President, International Telephone and Telegraph Corporation, New York City 


HE question of the control of 

international transportation and 
communication—whether by private 
corporations or by governmental agen- 
cies, and whether related to the regula- 
tion of rates and charges, or to the 
requirements of netional defense, or to 
the furtherance cf national political 
and economic objectives—is one that is 
peculiarly tanglec and controversial. 
I shall, therefore, take to myself the 
simpler and perbaps, on the whole, 
more useful, task of outlining the uses 
and the purposes, the present position, 
and the probable future development 
of international electrical communi- 
cations. 

There is no question that interna- 
tional electrical eommunications are, 
and always .will be, subject to some 
form or forms of public control. The 
important thing is that this control 
shall be exercised in the light of a proper 
appreciation of tie special character- 
istics of such communications, and 
with due care to avoid unnecessary 
and hampering restrictions upon their 
natural economic development. 

In the days before the development 
of electrical communications, the lines 
of transportation which carried inter- 
national commerce also carried the 
mails that guided and directed such 
commerce. During this period, com- 
munications, as sach, had no separate 
or special influence on international 
trade and political relations. These 
relations developed largely through 
transportation, and the corresponding 
communications Zollowed step by step, 
but always in a subordinate position. 
However, in more recent years, with 
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the rapid development of electrical 
communications by wire and radio, the 
communication services have ceased 
to be wholly subordinate factors in the 
development of international relations. 
The establishment of adequate com- 
municatiors between countries may 
take place independently of the estab- 
lishment cf direct transportation fa- 
cilities; and a rapid and efficient com- 
munication service may be an active 
factor in the subsequent development 
of trade and transportation and, per- 
haps even more importantly, in the 
development of those friendly and 
wholesome understandings between na- 
tions which it is the aim of sound poli- 
tics to bring about. 


COMPARISON or Costs 


It is true, of course, that international 
communication services cannot be 
maintained on a self-sustaining basis 
many steps in advance of the associated 
development of trade and transporta- 
tion facilities. However, if we con- 
sider both communications and trans- 
portation from the standpoint of trade 
pioneering, it is in these days a simpler 
and less expensive procedure to take 
the first pioneer steps in the communi- 
cation rather than in the transporta- 
tion field. A small fraction of the 
subsidies that would maintain a pioneer 
transportation line will suffice to main- 
tain a pioneer communication service. 
This poiné is raised, not with the idea 
of suggesting subsidies for communi- 
cations, but simply to emphasize the 
difference in the relative cost of the two 
trade agencies. 

A direct comparison of the relative 
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costs of transportation and communi- 
cations may be made by considering 
the normal ratio between international 
ocean freights and the corresponding 
international cable and radio receipts. 
Using experience in the United States, 
it will be found, as a rough average, 
that international cable and radio re- 
ceipts will amount to about five to six 
per cent of the ocean freights to which 
such international communications are 
related. If ocean passenger receipts 
are added to ocean freight receipts, 
this ratio becomes approximately four 
per cent. To extend such crude com- 
parisons a step farther, each dollar of 
international ocean trade, i.e., of ex- 
ports and imports combined, represents 
from seven to eight cents in freights 
and about .4 to .5 cents in payments for 
international communication services. 

These ratios. of course, vary some- 
what with the nature of the trade and 
the distances involved. However, for 
all Latin America it is estimated that, 
on the average, from .30 to .35 cents is 
paid for international communications 
per dollar of foreign trade—almost the 
same figure as for the United States— 
and it is very probable that figures for 
other trade areas and routes, if avail- 
able, would reveal somewhat similar 
ratios. 

The communication services are, 
however, not only the agencies and the 
auxiliaries of international trade, but 
they may also become, in themselves, 
important elements in such trade, 
particularly in the field of international 
investments. This is especially true 
of the telephone service, which until 
very recently was primarily an agency 
of intra-national rather than interna- 
tional commerce. 

From the standpoint of the invest- 
ment required, the telephone service 
dwarfs all other services. In the 
United States, telephone service repre- 
sents an investment of approximately 


four billion dollars, and the interior 
wire telegraphs, an investment of 
approximately $350,000,000. As com- 
pared with these services which are 
primarily intra-national, the interna~ 
tional submarine cables and radio tele- 
phone and telegraph services related 
to the foreign trade of the United States 
involve an investment, specifically 
applicable to such trade, of perhaps 
$200,000,000; and, even of this total, 
it may be more appropriate to think of 
only one half as being allocated to the 
United States and the balance to the 
distant countries with which the com- 
munications are interchanged. 


UNITED STATES VERSUS ARGENTINA 


Similar figures for the other extreme 
of the hemisphere show roughly, in 
Argentina, an investment of $75,000,- 
000 in interior telephone service, 
$25,000,000 in interior telegraph serv- 
ice, and perhaps $16,000,000 im inter- 
national submarine and radio telephone 
and telegraph services. This latter 
figure, as in the case of the United 
States, should perhaps be divided by 
two to give the portion strictly belong- 
ing to Argentina. 

On a per capita basis, the figures are 
roughly: Interior telephone service, 
United States $33.00, Argentina $7.00; 
interior telegraph service, United States 
$3.00, Argentina $2.35; international 
services, United States and Argentina 
each about 8.80. 

In connection with the preceding 
per capita figures, it is interesting to 
note that the differences between 
Argentina and the United States are 
more or less typical of the relative 
stages of economic development of the 
two countries. In the mileage of 
railroads and interior telegraphs, which 
are the initial agencies of economic 
progress, Argentina has a development 
relative to its population which is 
slightly greater than the corresponding 
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development in the United States— 
i.e., about 22.4 miles of railroad line 

and 192 miles of telegraph wire per 
` 10,000 population, as against corre- 
sponding figures of 21 and 170 for the 
United States. 

Furthermore, as has been pointed 
out, the investment required by Ar- 
gentina in international communication 
facilities is the same as for the United 
States, approximately $.80 per capita. 
This equality is due to the fact taat 
Argentina, in spite of a lower general 
rate of economic activity, is in an earlier 
stage of economic development than 
the United States, with a relatively 
greater dependence on foreign trade 
and with an industrial development 
that still has most of its growth to 
come. 

As opposed to the preceding figures, 
the development of Argentina in im- 
proved highways, in the use of auto- 
mobiles, and in telephones—all of which 
naturally follow the railroad, the tele- 
graph, and the submarine cable as 
agencies of economic development—is 
distinctly inferior to that of the United 
States. Argentina, at the end of 1927, 
showed 2.27 automobiles and 2.12 
telephones per hundred inhabitarts, 
as against 19.50 automobiles and 15.61 
telephones per hundred inhabitants in 
the United States. 

Conditions in Argentina with re- 
spect to communications are reasonably 
similar to those in Southern Brazil, 
Uruguay, and Chile, and in other por- 
tions of the South American continent 
that have the climate, the population, 
and the natural resources required for 
an intensive economic development— 
and the rough figures quoted are per- 
haps adequate, without further elab- 
oration, to give a general idea of the 
magnitude and the trend of the com- 
munication problems involved, not only 
in South America but in Latin America 
as a whole. 


WORLD COMPARISONS 


When we'come to European and 
Oriental countries, lack of detailed 
data makes it impracticable to supply 
figures directly comparable with those 
previously given for the United States 
and Latin America. However, a very 
rough summary of transoceanic electri- 
cal communications for the world as 
a whole may be of interest. These 
figures on ar annual basis are about as 
follows: 








Total ocean borne inter- 
national trade. . 
Total ocean freights 
Total revenues from 
transoceanic electrical 
communicetions 
Freights per dollar of 
trade ..... : .06 
Electrical communica- 
tions per dollar of 


$25,000,000,000 
1,500,000,000 


85,000,000 


iea .0084' 
transoceanic electrical 


communications ... 430,000,000 





Of the preceding total investment, 
the great bulk, or about $850,000,000, 
represents submarine cable systems, 
while about $75,000,000 is invested 
in radio telegraph and $5,000,000 in 
radio telephone systems. These fig- 
ures are, of course, very rough indeed, 
but will serve, nevertheless, to give an 
approximate idea of the magnitudes 
involved. 

As against this rough total of $430,- 
000,000 for transoceanic electrical com- 
munication services, we have a grand 
total approaching $10,000,000,000 for 
all intra-national and international 
services. 

In connection with all these figures, 
there is one simple implication of the 
kind that is so obvious as to be over- 
looked in practically every discussion of 
communication problems. To use an 
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everyday comparison, freights are the 
gasoline of international trade and 
electrical communications are its spark 
plugs. And just as the shrewd owner 
of an automobile studies gasoline from 
the standpoint of economy—of milés 
per gallon—and spark plugs from the 
standpoint of sure fire effectiveness, 
so, in international trade, the primary 
consideration with respect to freights is 
cost, while with respect to communica- 
tions the first demand is speed and 
accuracy, while variations in cost, 
within reasonable limits, are of minor 
importance. 


TREND OF DEVELOPMENT 


With this much said as to the present 
economic background of international 
electrical communications, it will be of 
interest to consider the trend of de- 
velopment of these services, with par- 
ticular reference to the changes that are 
being brought about by technical 
discoveries. 

The original background for trans- 
oceanic electrical communications was 
supplied by submarine cable systems, 
operating in connection with telegraph 
land lines. These cable systems, since 
the laying of the first successful Atlan- 
tic cable in 1866, have grown steadily, 
until today they aggregate a total of 
$50,000 nautical miles of cables. This 
mileage links into an interconnecting 
network practically every civilized 
and uncivilized continental country, 
and the vast majority of important 
outlying islands. 

Supplementing this submarine tele- 
graph service, there has developed, 
“since 1907, a system of radio telegraph 
linkages substantially coextensive with 
the submarine cable linkages, and in 
many cases supplementing them 
through the establishment of connec- 
tions with isolated islands and con- 
tinental areas to which telegraphic 
service could not otherwise be furnished 


on a commercially practicable basis. 
In addition, the radio occupies its own 
special field for communication between 
ships at sea and from ship to shore. ` 
A very recent addition to the radio field 
has been that of service to and from 
airships and airplanes. 

This parallel development of radio 
telegraph and submarine telegraph 
facilities has been marked by successive 
and alternating advances in technique 
of such sort as sometimes to leave in 
doubt the natural fields that ultimately 
would be served by the two technical 
agencies. 

During recent years this uncertainty 
has, however, largely disappeared. 
Radio telegraph service has steadily 
improved in speed and reliability, but, 
on the other hand, even more remark- 
able advances have been made in cable 
construction. The most modern trans- 
atlantic cable, laid in 1928, while not 
yet worked at full speed, is designed 
for a message capacity from five to ten 
times that of the older “unloaded” 
cables. With this great increase in 
message carrying power, it is becoming 
clear that, over routes where adequate 
volumes of traffic exist, the submarine 
cable can compete on practically even 
terms, as to cost, with the radio, be- 
sides having certain definite advantages 
as to continuous reliability of per- 
formance. 

On the other hand, for limited vol- 
umes of traffic, or for pioneering opera- 
tions into isolated areas, the radio 
continues to have its peculiar ad- 
vantages. In addition, as illustrated 
by the recent great submarine earth- 
quake in the Atlantic, it serves an 
invaluable purpose in case of major 
interruptions of cable communications. 

Under joint operation of submarine 
cables and radio, the maximum ad- 
vantage can be taken of the special 
qualities of each service. Pioneer 
linkages may be established by radio, 
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and, as traffic develops, may be fol- 
lowed in due course by the establish- 
ment of cable connections. Where the 
- two instrumentalities are operated to- 
gether, the messages demanding maxi- 
mum speed and reliability will continue 
to be handled by cables, while the radio 
facilities will absorb the peak loads 
and overflows of less urgent traffic, 
as to which a few minutes’ delay on ac- 
count of atmospheric disturbances may 
be unimportant. In addition, the radio 
will constitute a reserve at all times 
against the possibility of major inter- 
ruptions of submarine cable service. 
The constant trend of experience 
indicates that the electrical communi- 
cation services are naturally comple- 
mentary rather than competitive; and 
in the long run, any maintenance of a 
forced and unnatural competition can 
result only in denying to the inter- 
national public those full improvements 
in service and reductions in charges 
which might otherwise result from a 
unified technique and administration. 


TRANSOCEANIC TELEPHONE SERVICE 


What I have just said refers primarily 

to transoceanic telegraphic communi- 
cations, but it applies equally well to 
the newest and most spectacular of 
developments in electrical communica- 
tions—the transoceanic telephone serv- 
ice. 
The first service of this type was 
established on a commercial basis 
between the United States and England 
on January 7, 1927 by the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company, 
in coöperation with the British Post 
Office. The initial long wave radio 
circuit operating over this route has 
now been supplemented by three short 
wave radio circuits. In addition, sup- 
plemental connections have been estab- 
lished by means of submarine cables 
and land lines to include the greater 
part of Europe. 


In connection with this pioneer trans- 
oceanic radio telephone link, the nat- 
ural relations between radio and sub- 
marine cables are brought especially 
clearly into evidence, since, with the 
development of the traffic from an 
average of less than ten messages per 
day in 1927 to an average of nearly 
fifty messages a day in 1929, the 
commercial practicability of a sub- 
marine telephone cable has been dem- 
onstrated. Such a cable has been 
designed and will be laid at a relatively 
early date. 

Since the successful inauguration of 
the initial service between the United 
States and England, rapid progress has 
been made in the establishment of 
transoceanic telephone service over 
other routes. Connections have been 
made from Europe to Buenos Aires 
and Rio, de Janeiro by European radio 
companies operating in association 
with the Transradio Consortium in 
South America. In addition, the Inter- 
national Telephone and Telegraph 
Corporation has instituted two radio 
telephone links which are especially 
important by reason of the comprehen- 
sive land line connections with which 
they are associated. 

The first of these was established in 
October, 1929, between Madrid and 
Buenos Aires. This connects at the 
European end with the system of tele- 
phone land lines extending from Madrid 
to London and at the South American 
end with practically all telephones in 
Argentina, Chile, and Uruguay. 

The second of these radio telephone 
links, and the most important of all, 
from an American standpoint, is that 
opened for commercial service only on 
April third of this year by the Ameri- 
can Telephone and Telegraph Company 
and the International Telephone and 
Telegraph Corporation between New 
York and Buenos Aires. This latter 
linkage, by reason of certain advan- 
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tages which exist with respect to north 
and south rather than east and west 
radio communications, and by reason 
also of the advantage taken of the 
very latest developments in the radio 
art, represents the last word to 
date in transoceanic telephony. In 
addition, this particular link operates 
with the advantage of having the radio 
stations and land lines at each end 
under unified technical control, with 
the result that a highly effective tele- 
phone service can now be furnished 
between practically all telephones inthe 
United States, Canada, Mexico, and 
Cuba, and all telephones in Argentina, 
Uruguay, and Chile. 


Fururs INDICATIONS 


Transoceanic telephone service, as 
has been noted, is only a little more 
than three years old. The pioneer 
work has been done by radio; but recent 
advances in electrical technique have 
made it possible to utilize not only 
land wires but submarine cables for 
simultaneous telephone and telegraph 
transmission, and it is highly probable 
that a large portion of the submarine 
cables that are laid in the future will 
be designed for such simultaneous use. 


These cables, when supplemented by 
the flexibility of interconnection that 
now exists between land lines, cables, 
and radio, should lead within a very . 
few years to the establishment of a 
world telephone network practically as 
complete and extensive as the older 
telegraphic network. 

From a purely commercial stand- 
point, the international telegraph serv- 
ice, whether by submarine cable or by 
radio, will perhaps always continue to 
play the more important rôle, but it is 
difficult to overestimate the value of the 
international telephone from the stand- 
point of those friendly and wholesome 
understandings between nations which, 
as has been said before, it is the aim 
of sound politics to bring about. For- 
eign observers have frequently spoken 
of the perfection of telephone service 
in the United States as one of the main 
contributing factors to political and 
social unity in this country. Differ- 
ences in language may introduce some 
difficulties in the way of the interna- 
tional telephone, but its potency should 
still be exceedingly great in brushing 
aside and smoothing out those differ- 
ences in point of view from which 
international misunderstandings grow. 


The Reparations Problem and the Bank for 
Internaticnal Settlements 


By Lours T. McFappen 


Chairman, Committee on Banking and Currency, House of Representatives, 
Washington, District of Columbia 


ATIONS evolved from fragments 

of emotional political organisms, 

such as the people of the United States, 

are bound by the principles and the 

nature of their organic being. Subject 

to inherited characteristics, they re- 

spond usually to the explosive forces 
of their racial origins. 

Knowing the United States to be a 
mosaic formed from each fragment of 
the thirty-three feudal units which 
broke up into mutually hating states 
during the religious saturnalia known 
as the Thirty Years’ War; knowing 
that the most poisonous of these reli- 
gious warriors fled in droves from neigh- 
bors they despised to North America 
during this religious hurricane, from 
1618 to 1648; knowing that the fansti- 
cism and the self-interest promoted by 
these emotional volcanoes would follow 
the migrations hither, each puny despot 
who sprouted from the Treaty of West- 
phalia kept his eye on his departing 
subjects with feelings akin to those of 
the rival Carthaginians who hoped 
their colonists would perish if their 
expeditions proved unprofitable to the 
oligarchy which exiled them. It was 
a splendid bond of mutual forbearance 
that thus united us to the “mother 
country ” of our sadistic origins! 


Ene ann’s INTEREST 

Yet, so self-approving grew this 
maternal hope for our well-being that it 
exploded into epic majesty when Pitt 
had himself carried into the House of 
Commons to denounce, with his last 
breath, the impudence of Lord North 
for presuming to recognize the United 
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Colonies as a free and independent 
Republic.’ Beaten, yet remembering 
the religious fervor which animated 
Tory loyalists amongst us—whose 
descendants would, in time, repatriate 
America—the dying statesman gave 
utterance to this recipe for our recap- 
ture: 


Be to their faults a little blind— 

Be to their virtues very kind— 

But clamp your padlock on their mind, 
And thus you will subdue them. 


How well this worked during the 
world war is too well known to require 
extended amplification. We became 
volcanic. So sure of our return to the 
“mother country” were the statesmen 
of Great Britain that the Premier of 
England wrote Lord Redding at Wash- 
ington that “Colonel House can better 
be spared in Washington than in 
London” when Britain was planning 
to fill up its decimated ranks with our 
young American soldiers in order to 
avoid drafting Englishmen for such 
defensive purposes! He depended on 
Colonel House, the personal adviser of 
our President, to help him transform 
this frée Republic into a source of 
cannon fodder for “the mother coun- 
try”! So perfectly repatriated did he 
esteem this eminent American citizen 
that he could not think of him otherwise 
than as a useful subject who could no 
longer be “spared” from the ranks of, 
other Americans in London who had 
grown “more royal than the King” 
who was fighting to make the whole 
world ‘‘safe for democracy”! 

After the United States had involved 
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itself in a debt of over fifty billion 
dollars in saving England from the fate 
of Carthage, and before Woodrow Wil- 
son had recovered from the surprise 
element in the Treaty of Versailles, 
we find Lloyd-George writing to our 
President to cancel Great Britain’s 
debt to the people of the United 
States, in which letter he threatened— 
if we failed to do so—that 


it would not fail to estrange and eventually 
embitter the relations between the American 
and British peoples, with calamitous results 
to the future of the world... . I would 
like to make it plain that... Great 
Britain . . . cannot bind itself by any 
arrangement which would prejudice the 
working of any inter-allied arrangement 
which may be reached in the future. 


He doubtless had in mind the naval 
victory Britain would gain at the 
Washington Disarmament Conference 
and the inter-allied financial victory 
to be achieved through the Bank for 
International Settlements which he 
would not “prejudice” in its war upon 
our financial resources after the debt 
was canceled! 

To sober and enlightened minds it 
would seem that such a threat by any 
nation, or by the whole body of our 
European debtors, would inflame the 
patriotism and inspire the dignity of 
American bankers to resent such an 
abuse of our philanthropy and patience. 
For it is as plain as language can make 
it that the United States is threatened 
by war, in this letter, if our Government 
does not remit the debt due from 
England to the American people! 

Yet, in the face of this threat, we 
have been engaged in a plan of reduc- 
ing our navy to the helpless condition 
which would make it impotent to de- 
fend this Nation in the event of Great 
Britain ever following up its threat with 
a joint naval invasion of debtor na- 
tions against the American creditors of 


Europe. And we discover Mr. Thomas 
W. Lamont rushing to our defense 
with an expression of resistless logic: 
“Let us remit the European debts! ` 
Unless we do so Europe cannot buy. the 
surplus of our United States’ farmers 
for the next sixty-two years!” Strangely 
enough, this echo of the advice given 
Washington by the Tory parson 
Gordon after Clinton had evacuated 
Philadelphia, the advice of Mr. Lamont 
is only what might be expected from 
one so definitely wedded to interna- 
tional finance. 

I shall not dwell upon the effect of 
such advice upon such peaceful races 
as the Chinese, except to say that China 
had been at peace for ages until the 
interference of the “consortium” of 
international bankers who visited and 
proposed to stabilize China. Nor do 
I intend to refer analytically to the 
effect of this activity upon the British 
except to say that the cool heads of the 
Britishers were startled by the boldness 
of this undertaking and pursued their 
American creditors until they forced 
them to take their notes in order to 
avoid further complicating situations. 

Remembering the Royalist Gordon, 
whose advice to Washington made the 
Father of his Country determined to 
exterminate British influence in Amer- 
ica, these polite British debtors were 
utterly dismayed on reading this 
Lamont threat against the harmonious 
coöperation among members of the 
British Empire. On our part we can 
remember the strange behavior of our 
own Charles Lee who, when a prisoner 
of Howe, gave Howe the Chesapeake 
plans for conquering Washington,which 
Clinton used to bring Cornwallis into 
Yorktown where Washington could 
capture him and secure the mdepend- 
ence of this country. Even the people 
we fear and suspect do sometimes per- 
form signal services to their country- 
men. 
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Tue Bank FOR INTERNATIONAL 
SETTLEMENTS 


The Bank for International Settle- 
ments, known as the Young Plan forthe 
Allies to sell German reparation bonds 
to Americans and get immediate cash 
for their claims against Germany, while 
allowing the Americans to wait fifty- 
nine years for repayment of their 
advances, is another thing which the 
international bankers favor. 

The immediate result of their eulogy 
of this new device for adding another 
burden of nine billion dollars on the 
savings and the earnings of the Ameri- 
can people was to cause trust officers 
in our financial centers to ask questions 
respecting the legality of the repara- 
tion bonds which this new bank may 
substitute for the good securities held 
in trust for the benefit of widows 
and orphans by our trust companies 
throughout the United States. 

I have pointed out the more serious 
aspect of this Bank’s trusteeship for the 
allied creditors of Germany in several 
addresses made recently in and out of 
the House of Representatives. In 
my analysis of the activities proposed 
by the Bank for International Settle- 
ments, it is evident not only that trust 
funds are likely to be diverted but also 
that the depositor’s money in national 
banks, which finds its way into the 
Federal Reserve system for the benefit 
of our commercial institutions, is 
equally threatened by practices already 
initiated of transferring gold from the 
Federal Reserve to the central banks 
of European nations that expect to sell 
us German reparation bonds in cancel- 
lation of the debt they already owe for 
the gold confided to them in expecta- 
tion of such reparation bonds being 
delivered by the Bank for Interna- 
tional Settlements. 

This means that if Germany should 
default in its payments to a private 


bank in Switzerland on any of the 
reparation bonds it delivered to the 
Allies in payment of its debt to them, 
the people holding the bonds have 
recourse to no one but the Bank while 
the Bank itself has no recourse against 
Germany, since it has already dis- 
charged its debt to the Allies; and the 
Allies, in their turn, have discharged 
their debt to the United States with 
the cash received from the sale of the 
bonds to the American people by this 
Bank for International Settlements! 

It is a three-card-monte game. The 
principal beneficiary of the three- 
cornered game will be the banking 
house of Mcrgan and Company. And, 
by the invention of this Young Bank 
for Internazional Settlements, it does 
seem that Lloyd-George and Morgan 
and Company will have succeeded in 
cancelling the debt Europe owes us by 
substituting reparation bonds that the 
League of Nations Court may hold to 
be void ab initio and not a just charge 
against the German people who re- 
placed the Kaiser in the armistice, on 
which is based the Treaty of Peace 
between the Allies and its former en- 
emy, the Imperial German Govern- 
ment. Since there is abundant evi- 
dence to prove to the Court that the 
Allies had no quarrel with the“ innocent 
German people,” the international rule 
of law—that past considerations do not 
constitute legal grounds for future 
promises to pay the debt of a third 
person—will be recognized by the 
Court as scund when this court, by its 
decision, gets rid of all the debts 
Europe owes to the American people. 

In other words, we buy the illegal 
reparation bonds from the bank, which 
is responsible to no government on 
earth, and we can keep them! The 
gold we pay the Bank, the Bank gives 
to the Allies and the Allies hand back 
to us in full payment of the billions 
they owe us at present! And, we still 
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keep the honda hy whick the Bank 
discharges every debt that Europe 
owes infatuated Americans! 


ATTITUDE OF OuR GOVERNMENT 


` The laws of war make a government 
responsible to its people for losses sus- 
tained by enemy depredations whether 
covered or uncovered in the treaty of 
settlement; but the United States 
Government, aware of the doubt re- 
specting the legality of these reparation 
bonds, pretends to take no official part 
in bringing the bonds into existence 
while unofficially allowing the house of 
Morgan and Company to act as fiscal 
agent for its Federal Reserve trans- 
actions with European bankers. Aside 
from the close diplomatic relations 
with the Washington Administration, 
the whole conduct of the Government 
concerning these debt settlements can 
equitably be held as a fraudulent con- 
cealment of the United States Govern- 
ment from its own citizens who must, 
in consequence, look to their own 
Government for a redress of grievances 
when the Court decrees these repara- 
tion bonds illegal. 

Furthermore, the very decision which 
clothes our Government in fraud 
respecting its own citizens puts our 
Government out of a Court of Inter- 
national Justice if it should attempt to 
get a judgment against Germany or the 
Allies, on the equitable principle which 
denies relief to a litigant which goes 
to Court against its co-conspirators. 
Such a decision, perfectly sound in 
morals and sanctified by universal 
practice, is not difficult to imagine as 
coming from a Court made up entirely 
by the nationals of debtor states who 
have paid us with our own money freely 
handed over to them. 

Thus, all Europe, in that decision, 
will be arrayed against us; and the 
only recourse left to us is to go to war 
again after our military and naval 


strength has been annihilated by our 
own Government at the behest of its 
enemies! f 

It sounds incomprehensible. But 
ask any country lawyer if -the 
principles here enunciated are not 
universally recognized, even in domes- 
tic tribunals where the strictly legal 
responsibilities are less binding than 
the moral sanctions which sustain the 
relations between sovereign states in 
international society. Here the solemn 
force of national good faith enters into 
the controversy; and if perfidy shows 
its head in any court of international 
justice, the nation or nations which 
seek to take advantage of the perfidy 
will not only lose their cause but be 
denounced as outlawed from civilized 
society. 

It is on this question of good faith 
that the enormities inflicted in the 
Treaty of Versailles have their origin; 
and this Bank for International Settle- 
ments, with all its bonds for German 
reparations, grows out of the ultra vires 
sections of that Treaty and the author- 
ity of the Secretariat of the League of 
Nations. 

Postponing for the moment the 
question of an ultra vires excess of 
avarice amounting to perfidy, rather 
than a strategical inducement allow- 
able in actual warfare, let us ask what 
will be the position of our Government 
in any future action it might decide 
to take before the League of Nations 
Court for the collection of the purchase 
price of these reparation bonds, in the 
event of their repudiation or cancella- 
tion? 

Manifestly, our Government will 
have no standing at court: first, because 
the Administration has waived the 
Senate reservation giving our Govern- 
ment a voice in matters it “claims to 
have” an interest in and founding this 
right entirely on the League’s limita- 
tion to “matters in which the United 
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States has an interest”; second, be- 
cause our Government is estopped from 
asserting an interest in the bond can- 


: cellation or repudiation by the conduct , 


of the Government, through the State 
Department, declaring that the Gov-, 
ernment has and had no official interest 
in the development of the Bank, its 
officers, its fiduciary relations to Ger- 
many and the Allies, or the commercial- 
ization of German reparation bonds 
which forms the subject of the contro- 
versy. 

In neither event can the United 
States sit idle and see a fraud com- 
mitted on its citizens without official 
protest and, later, ask a Court to 
remedy its negligence by setting aside 
contractual settlements in which it 
disclaimed an interest. Error qui non 
resistitur, approbatur—an error not 
resisted, is approved; nor will a litigant, 
alleging its own negligence, be heard— 
allegans suam turpitudinem non est 
audiendus. In affairs of state, a more 
delicate maxim applies, since it is an 
“unfriendly act” that may lead to war. 
to meddle in affairs.in which a state 
cannot even “claim an interest’’— 
culpa est wmmiscere se ret ad se non 
pertinenti. 

Whether the present German Gov- 
ernment, after it has settled the claims 
of the Allies against the former Im- 
perial Government, can justly ask the 
League of Nations Court to cancel 
bonds in the hands of citizens of an 
associated power, such as the United 
States, on the ground that such bonds 
grew out of an act of perfidy, and sub- 
sequent acts of duress, committed by 
that Government against the German 
people whom it induced to enter an 
armistice on definite guarantees which, 
would have excluded this bond issue 
had these guarantees been respected, 
is largely a question of fact which 
the Court, when settling ws findings, 
can render incontrovertible. 


STATUS OF PROBLEM IN INTERNATIONAL 
Law 


To clear the ground for a clear view 
of the present situation, it may be 
asserted that, after all nations have 
adopted the Kellogg Pact renouncing 
war as an instrument of national policy, 
no civilized state will return to the 
barbarous principles practiced by the 
Greeks, the Hebrews, the Carthagin- 
ians, the Romans, and the Turks previ- 
ous to the seventeenth century of the 
Christian era. Nor is it necessary to 
support the Kellogg doctrine by the 
rules first enunciated by Vitoria in 
1495, outlawing wars of conquest on any . 
principle whatever. 

The failure of Grotius to have all his 
theories accepted during the religious 
wars which terminated in the “pious 
hopes” of the truce of Westphalia, 
in 1648, does not change the fact that 
good faith among warring states, from 
the days of Arbelo to those of Sedan, 
is a sovereign attribute in peace nego- 
tiations that binds all civilized powers. 
As observed by Grotius, “good faith 
must be observed in all truces.” Even 
the firebrand, Bynkershock, concedes, 
“T allow any kind of deceit, perfidy 
alone excepted; because when our faith 
is pledged to the enemy he ceases to be 
an enemy.” 

Hence, the. second rule of Vattel is 
universally accepted in the interpreta- 
tion of armistices that “neither party 
can take advantage of a truce to exe- 
cute, without peril to himself, what the 
continuance of hostilities might have 
disabled him from doing.” This is 
cited by our own Wheaton with ap- 
proval; and he agrees with all the mod- 
ern European authorities that the 
doctrine of uti possidetis, which comes 
into being by signing an armistice, 
“leaves everything in the state in 
which it found it, unless there be some 
express stipulation to the contrary,” 
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in the final Treaty of Peace which 
obliterates the causes which lead to the 
war and never deprives an enemy of his 
private rights or private property. 

Furthermore, under the force of the 
above humane doctrine accepted by 
all civilized nations willing to end war- 
fare, “unless specifically excepted in 
the armistice, the victor is bound to 
restore even the ships captured by his 
officers in ignorance of the armistice 
as well as all prizes that are made in 
contravention cf the armistice.” 

The right to make either armistice or 
treaty is an adjunct of full sovereign 
power. Both armistice and treaty 
rest on mutual consent between the 
powers; and when a commander-in- 
chief on the field does not exceed his 
full powers in dictating an armistice 
to his enemy, his government is bound, 
in good faith, by that armistice to ob- 
serve its limitations in the treaty of 
peace which is founded on the armi- 
stice. If his state fails to do so, it is 
guilty of bad faith which voids the 
whole settlement. This doctrine runs 
through all the authorities—Gentilis, 
Grotius, Puffendorf, Bynkershock, and 
Vattel—and is sustained by the common 
practice of all states of modern Europe. 

This is so elementary that even the 
sophomores at Poictiers or Eton can 
read in F. E. Smith’s Handbook of 
International Law the declaration of 
Lord Stowell that the invariable practice 
leading up to the definitive treaty of 
peace is by an armistice which deter- 
mines its conditions, and where it 
is silent on other matters the doctrine of 
uti possidetis applies. Nowhere out- 
side the Twelve Tables is the doctrine 
of eternal rapacity revered! 

The question now arises, are the 
German people liable for the reparation 
bonds sold to American investors by 
the League of Nations Bank? This 
depends on whether Foch and Wemyss 

1See Wheaton, p. 686, sec. 21. 
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exceeded their powers in dictating the 
terms of the armistice; next, whether 
the Germans signed it under duress 
which destroyed the essential element ’ 
of mutuality in the document; finally, 
whether the victors did not themselves 
go outside the terms and the conditions 
of the armistice and introducé new 
conditions in the final Treaty of 
Peace. 

That this armistice does full justice 
to the military genius of its authors, 
Foch and Wemyss, will never be de- 
nied. But the absence of the name of 
Pershing from that document is notice 
to all Americans that it exceeded the 
bounds of pure strategy and deceit and 
stood on no surer foundation than 
positive bad faith when the document 
was signed. This, in itself, makes the 
armistice null and void as a legal basis 
for the Treaty of Versailles, out of 
which both the bonds and the Bank 
for International Settlements grew. 

The document itself contains con- 
vincing evidence of this bad faith. 
The Declaration of the German pleni- 
potentiaries, attached to and made a 
part of the armistice, makes the 
terms of November 9th and 10th “an 
essential condition of the whole agree- 
ment.” When forced to sign, these 
representatives of the German people 
declared their determination to main- 
tain their freedom, whatever they might 
then be forced to do, ending in the 
prophecy “A people of 70,000,000 
suffers but does not die!” 


LEGAL EFFECTS or ARMISTICE 


The basis of the armistice, as stated 
by President Wilson on April 2, 1917, 
was to put an end to the Imperial 
German Government. “Our object 
now is,” he said, 
to vindicate the principles of peace and 
justice . . . against autocratic power, and 
to set up amongst really free and self-gov- 
erned peoples of the world such a concert of 
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purpose and action as will ensure the cb- 
servance of these principles. 

In a word, we entered the war to get 

‘rid of the Kaiser and his great general 

’ staff. of militarists. “We have no 


quarrel with the German people,” he: 


added. 


We have no feeling toward them but cne 
of sympathy and friendship. It was not 
upon their impulse that the Government 
acted in entering the war. It was not with 
their previous knowledge and approval. 
. .. It was a war determined upon .. . in 
the interest of dynasties and little groups of 
ambitious men who were accustomed to use 
their fellow men as pawns and tools... . 
We are glad to fight for the peace of the 
world and for the liberation of its peoples, 


the German people included. ... We 
must have no selfish ends to serve. We 
desire no conquests, no dominion. We 


seek no indemnities for ourselves, no ma- 
terial compensation for the sacrifices we 
shall freely make. 


On May 26, 1917, in his telegram to 
Russia, the President said: 


We are fighting for the liberation of 
peoples everywhere from the aggressions of 
autocratic power. . . . We are fighting for 
the liberty, the self-government and the 
undictated development of all peoples, and 
every feature of the setilement that concludes 
this war must be conceived and executed for 
that purpose. 


He then added, “No people must be 
forced under sovereignty under which 
it does not wish to live. No territory 
must change hands except for the 
purpose of securing to the people who 
inhabit it, a fair chance of life and 
liberty.” In his Flag Day address, he 
included the German people themselves 
in this sweeping benefaction. In his 
reply to the Pope, he asserted that 


peace must rest on the rights of the peaple, 
not the rights of Governments . . . and toa 
fair participation in the economic oppor- 
tunities of the world, the German people, of 
course, included if they will accept equality 
and not seek domination. 


The German people were listening in 
on these “‘peace feelers.” Finally, they 
bit. In January, 1918 their Govern- 
ment asked Wilson what terms he 
would agree upon; and the celebrated 
fourteen points fluttered before our 
Congress, with the full knowledge and 
consent of the Allies, on January 8, 
1918. This, of course, stipulated the 
territorial integrity of all states, the 
equality of economic opportunities 
among all parties to the peace pact, the 
right of the people in all colonies to 
choose their own government and be 
free from dictated control. 

Nothing was said to imply that what 
President Wilson had said to the Pope 
had been withdrawn. Indeed he went 
farther in his next “feeler” in the 
Liberty Loan speech of September 
27th. Here he indicated that the 
Kaiser would have to get out so as to 
allow the German people the impartial 
terms due to victor and to vanquished 
alike. There would be “no discrim- 
ination” between friend and foe. The 
peace that came must be just with a 
“justice that plays no favorites.” 
And all this would come, as indicated 
in his final reply to the German people, 
whenever the Imperial Government 
was succeeded by a government by the 
German people themselves. 

If this was intended to break the 
morale of the reserve power of the 
German armies, it was very good strat- 
egy. But that it was not so intended 
is clear from the President’s dispatch 
to the German Government on October 
14, 1918, and his speech to Congress 
announcing the terms of the armistice 
on November 11, 1918. The whole 
thing, so far as the pourparlers before 
the armistice was signed is concerned, 
rested entirely on justice in the then 
situation of the battlefield. So far 
as the United States was concerned no 
perfidy, no bad faith, was ever intended 
or displayed. Pershing knew our mo- 
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tives. He did not join the Allies in 
the armistice, because it violated a 
number of principles announced by 
President Wilson which brought it 
about. This was a perfidy we escaped 
by never ratifying the Treaty of 
Versailles. 

But, in justice to Marshal Foch and 
General Wemyss, it is proper to say 
that the President, in his dispatch to 
the German Government on October 
14, 1918, left the process of evacuation 
and the conditions of an armistice 
“which provided absolutely satisfactory 
safeguards and guarantees of the 
maintenance of the present military 
supremacy of” our armies “in the 
field” entirely to the “judgment” of 
Foch. As a condition precedent, how- 
ever, the demand for the suppression 
of the Kaiser’s Government, made in 
his Fourth of July address, was to be 
complied with “if peace is to come by 
the action of the German people them- 
selves.” This, he emphasized, was a 
fundamental condition of the truce. 
Furthermore, the benefits, the princi- 
ples, and the policies for a general 
restoration of international government 
set out in his two other addresses—to 
Labor on September Ist, and on the 
opening of the Fourth Liberty Loan 
on September 27th—were to be open 
to the German people in the settlement 
authorized by the victors if the German 
people accepted these conditions. The 
German people did accept the condi- 
tions unconditionally and thus ripened 
the offers into a binding contract that 
neither Wemyss nor Foch could over- 
throw by any armistice conditions for 
security or supremacy on the field. 

Inevitably, the generous conditions 
set out in the President’s addresses, 
his grant of plenary discretion to Foch 
to secure guarantees of permanent 
securities in his armistice conditions, 
and his subsequent coupling of the 
Kaiser’s suppression with the Fourteen 


Points that specifically enumerated 
everything intended to be embraced in 
the final settlement, led directly to 
opposite conclusions that no definitions 
can reconcile. Foch took advantage 
of this situation to invoke Article XI 
of Chapter XXII of Grotius, which 
reads: “An absolute surrender implies 
that the party capitulating submits 
to the pleasure and discretion of the 
conquerer.” 

Hence, on the general principle of 
international law which merges ante- 
cedent proposals into the written 
stipulations of an armistice, or open 
treaty, the whole basis for a legal con- 
sideration to support the reparations 
bond issue now offered by the Bank 
for International Settlements emerges 
from the financial clause found in 
Article XIX of the Armistice. One 
pauses, fascinated, in reading this 
short, crisp, clear-cut, but super- 
investing statement of a soldier which 
condenses a whole constitution in a few 
energetic phrases of tragic importance! 

Not to be caught by the statesmen 
who will later overhaul his covenant, 
Foch makes a “reservation” for every 
kind of “future concessions and claims 
by the Allies and the United States” 
as well as for “reparations for damages 
done” while he disbands the German 
forces everywhere, provides for the 
Saar and Ruhr occupation, indicates 
the Rhine bridgeheads as proper fron- 
tiers for permanent security and, with 
an eye almost omniscient subjects 
even “‘the ships and prisoners [of his 
enemy] to Allied care—without reciproc- 
uty’! 

Nothing is overlooked. It is a 
clean-up! And as the armistice was 
extended from time to time under 
expanded conditions, the slate was 
clean for the diplomats who gathered 
in the Hall of Mirrors to write any: kind 
of treaty that suited them. The only 
obstacle that stood in their way was the 
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highsounding declaration of President 
Wilson that “the Treaty of Vienna 
_which tossed human beings from one 
government to anotker like handballs 
will not be imitated in this settlement.” 


“Bap Farra” Invatiates Bonds 


The legality of the reparation bonds, 
from the standpoint of international 
law, rests therefore on the question, 
“Was there bad faith concealed in these 
armistice conditions which was crystal- 
lized into coercive measures by the 
treaty of peace which grew out of it?” 
If so, it violates every principle evolved 
since the days of Cicer to bring warfare 
to a peaceful conclusion; and it lays a 
foundation for the renewal of a dozen 
wars that are legally justifiable. 

The Treaty of Versailles, or the 
Peace Treaty, signed at 4:50 o’clock 
P.M., French time, January 10, 1920, 
was really evolved from things both 
inside and outside of the armistice. 
Every implication necessary to author- 
ize the diplomats to make good their 
secret agreements to avoid Wilson’s 
specifications eliminating land grabs, 
indemnities, occupations, dismember- 
ment of nations, and penalizing pene- 
trations, was taken advantage of to 
expand this Treaty into six different 
“Treaties of Vienna” end plant thirty- 
nine different sore spozs at convenient 
distances to constitute continuous in- 
vitations for interventions by the Allies 
to suppress the wars they are bound to 
occasion. 

In the very nature of the fifteen 
different Parts of this Treaty, four 
hundred and forty Articles, covering 
two hundred and twenty-one quarto 
pages of six point pica ype, difficulties 
evolve where they are not purposely 
invented to make force and warfare 
indispensable to hold the fragmentary 
rearrangement of disorganized society 
together. Races are shifted from their 
bases, whole nations disemboweled, and 
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even small cities are carved up into 
fragments and divided among three or 
four converging nations! 

From this general aspect, if we de- 
scend to particulars, we are confronted 
with the Covenant of the League of 


| Nations with its well-known explosive 


characteristics. Then we meet the 


. Metternichian question of boundaries, 
` the purely Castlereagh inventions of 


political clauses for the balance of 
power that make war inevitable. 
Next, we are startled with the appear- 
ance of a new Nesselrode-Wellington- 
Sick-Man-of-Europe Part in which 
Lloyd-George and Clemenceau per- 
form a surgical operation on 1,070,000 
square miles of German colonies and 
divide territory worth twenty billion 
dollars between them. | 

Permanent occupation assumes the 
pen name of mandatories to save the 
faces of these missionaries intent on 
bringing civilization to German colon- 
ists “according to the stage of their 
development . . . and similar circum- 
stances”! Then there are the mil- 
itary and the naval clauses, after the 
fashion of Buckingham coquetting 
with the Colignys and Condés at La 
Rochelle, but in this instance to induce 
Americans to scrap their navy and 
tempt Italy into maritime rivalry 
with France at future “conferences.” 
The prisoners of war are next attended 
to—strangely forgetting the American 
soldiers still under the command of 
British officers in the forty-degree- 
below-zero weather at Archangel. 

Then, in a rush of enthusiasm, we 
find bunched under increasing pressure 
such parts of the Treaty as relate to 
penalties, to reparations, and to eco- 
nomic strategems coupled with the 
financial clauses that shoot through 
everything from the exploitation of 
mines to railroads, labor organizations, 
and the guarantees of Eastern and 
Western Europe. To make sure of 
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keeping the powder dry in this furnace 
of mutually inflaming passions, there 
are miscellaneous provisions regulating 
everything forgotten in the general 
grab, from the cable on the Isle of Yap 
to the morals of the Yappi Indians. 
It is a marvellous piece of diplomatic 
engineering. 

One looks in vain for the freedom 
of the sea, the right of races to 
self-government, the suppression of in- 
demnities, the denial of territorial ex- 
pansion, or any of the fundamental 
sociological prerequisites announced by 
Wilson in his Fourteen Points or other 
addresses as the basis of the lasting 
peace to which the German people were 
persuaded, only to be forced at the 
point of the bayonet to sign a contract 
on which these reparation bonds are 
founded. 


Tae Reparations Commission 


We do not need the admissions of an 
international banker, whether it be a 
Mr. Lamont, a Mr. Young, or any of 
the numerous myrmidons of the Bank 
for International Settlements, to show 
its circuitous peregrinations from the 
financial clauses of the armistice into 
the “penalties,” the “financial clauses,” 
and the “reparations” parts of the 
Treaty of Versailles, and from these 
on into the versatile and ubiquitous 
“commissions” invented in London 
before the Treaty itself was finally 
signed and brought to Paris and actu- 
ally adopted before Article 240, or 
Annex IV, of the Treaty was shaped up. 
When this Article fell into the Treaty, 
on January 10, 1920, a “Reparations 
Commission” bloomed into being. 
And it was then provided, in Article 
288 of the “ Reparations” sections, that 
it could “handle the debt settlements 
and reparations otherwise” than specified 
in the Article “in such manner as the 
Allied and associated Governments 
. . . Shall determine.” 


In the process of international re- 
organization, the Secretariat of the 
League, with an eye on all existing 
international bodies—official and un- ` 
official—and noting the dismal failures 
of the regular “official” Reparations 
Commission, began, in the course of 
conferences with British bankers, to 
evolve a “Dawes Commission” to 
take the part of the regular “commis- 
sion.” As this introduced Mr. Owen 
D. Young into the “society” of Euro- 
pean financiers he and his methods were 
carefully studied; and he was finally 
induced to become the “father” of the 
“Young Plan” known as the “Bank 
for International Settlements” em- 
powered to market in America, and 
elsewhere if possible, the whole “repar- 
ation bonds” which Germany was 
forced to issue to liberate itself from 
the enforced bondage it was subjected 
to in both the armistice and the Treaty 
of Versailles. 


Disprosat or BONDS 


A peculiar circumstance, which does 
full justice to their knowledge of inter- 
national practice, is that none of the 
German statesmen offer these bonds 
directly to any investor. Nor do any 
of the statesmen of England, France, 
Italy, Belgium, or Rumania touch 
these Bonds. No responsible bank in 
any of the Allied countries offer them 
directly to any of its American custom- 
ers. The Bank for International Set- 
tlements is to do this piece of shadow 
boxing. 

Organized under special exemptions of 
the laws of Switzerland and exempted 
by the League Powers from responsi- 
bility to any government on earth, 
this “bank” is to take the German 
“reparation bonds,” sell them to Amer- 
icans, and turn over this American 
money to the Allies who will then dis- 
charge their claims against—whom? 
The Imperial German Government 
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which caused all the damage for which 
the Allies exacted these bonds. They 
have no claim, at law, against the 
‘German people who, some people are 
simple enough to believe, will pay the 
Kaiser’s debt! 


In the event of a default on the pay-. 


ment of these bonds, whom will the 
American buyer sue? The Allies? 
No. The Allies did not sell them. 
The German people? You can’t make 
the German people, against whom we 
had no quarrel, responsible on a past 
consideration to pay another’s debt. 
The Imperial German Government? 
Hardly. It no longer exists. The 
Bank for International Settlements? 
Where? Before the League of Nations 
Court? Absurd! Only a government 
has any standing in the Court. And 
governments rarely enter into diplo- 
matic relations with a bank—or with 
another government, for that matter— 
to collect a debt due to its citizens. 
This has been the rule of international 
practice since 1848, when Lord Pal- 
merston dodged the clamors of British 
speculators in foreign bonds by tke 
announcement that intervention in 
such a case rested on the sound discre- 
tion of the Government. 

If our Government, which insists it 
has had no official connection with this 
Bank, should perform the Homeric 
feat of nodding, and awaken with tke 
resolution to protect its foolish citizens, 
would it be so rash as to commit an 
“unfriendly act” against the Govern- 
ment of Switzerland by jumping on a 
corporation under Swiss protection? 
And will it go to war to collect this 
speculator’s debt after it has spent so 
much in “conferences” to make itself 
unfit for war, and after making war an 
undignified recreation in its Kellogg 
anaesthetic? 

If ever there was an occasion for 
innocent investors to recall the rule, 
“Let the buyer beware,” it is when 


they are confronted with those repara- 
tion bonds. Nowhere and never has 
it been made more plain that this is an 
occasion for courts to affirm the rule of 
damnum absque injuria—each sucker 
is damaged without any remedy what- 
ever! 

Applying the uniform rule of inter- 
national law respecting such a govern- 
mental attempt to collect the specula- 
tive debts of its citizens against foreign 
governments, we find it never applied 
for other than very strong domestic 
considerations. Even if the foreign 
government should confiscate the debts, 
harsh and unmannerly as this might be, 
still no domestic emergency would 
justify our Government in making 
such an absurd gesture. Even suppos- 
ing the Government could induce the 
German Government to bring suit 
against itself, or its citizens, in its own 
courts—the only forum open to it— 
the German domestic laws, to be ap- 
plied would find these debts based on 
either force or fraud, without considera- 
tion, and void from their beginning. 


MOTIVES ror ESTABLISHMENT OF 
Bank 


What could be the motive for foist- 
ing such a scheme on civilized society? 
The promoters expect to realize event- 
ually nine billion dollars in the enter- 
prise. That will pay for a lot of 
propaganda and advertising. It will 
buy one third of the railroad communi- 
cations of this country. It will pay 
for a merchant fleet of thirty million 
deadweight tons—or enough to domin- 
ate the foreign trade of the entire 
world. It is enough to enter the New 
York market and, with it, gain con- 
trol of our coal and steel industries 
and, being possessed of our internal and 
external communications, control the 
future destiny of the American people! 

Any military man will tell you that 


control of an enemy’s communications 
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puts that enemy in your power; any 
commercial expert will tell you that if 
you can gain control of a competitor’s 
delivery system you have him com- 
pletely tied beyond recall! 

It is well known that the cancellation 
idea had been in the mind of Europeans 
from that day when Lloyd-George 
wrote to Woodrow Wilson to have 
it done—from the day when the inter- 
national bankers saw our farmers 
growing rich on the earnings of such 
cancellations—to the day when, sud- 
denly from mysterious sources, an inva- 
sion of European financiers with no 
visible means of support flew into this 
country, like a cloud of locusts, and 
began writing articles for the metro- 
politan press in favor of cancellation— 
to the very day when our statesmen 
did remit a debt of billions which was 
due us for advances in money and cred- 
its from these same debtors. 

_ It ought to be worth a banking con- 
cession, at least, to a group of philan- 
thropists who can induce a creditor to 
cancel a debt of six billion dollars and 
pay the debtor nine billion more for 
“securities” that no lawyer of repute 
would accept as valid. Manifestly, 
some people will make a lot of money, 


if they have not already done so. 
Equally manifest does it appear that 
others will lose their entire fortunes if 
they do not keep their eyes on the trust - 
estates confiding fathers and husbands - 
left in trust to provide incomes for 
their heirs who are too internationally 
minded to be trusted with the manage- 
ment of money. 

How wide is the threat of such a 
bank against the accumulated wealth 
of the country, it is difficult to imagine. 
When such “experts” as those who 
manage some of our investment trusts 
are too gullible to avoid being swindled 
on our own markets, and by purely 
domestic thimble-rigging, what guar- 
antee have our citizens that foreign 
investments, of doubtful legitimacy, 
will translate their present incomes 
into anything better than lovely 
“ Mississippi Bubbles”? 

The safest course for those with 
money to lend, is to lend it to responsi- 
ble borrowers they can keep an eye 
on—and where they can immediately 
hail their debtors into court with some 
prospect of collecting a judgment. 
The German “reparation bonds” furn- 
ish no such opportunity. 

Let buyers beware! 
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International Financial Codperation as a Factor ` 
in World Peace 


By Viner JORDAN 
Economist, New York City ` 


N a discussion about the economic 
factors affecting peace, I suppose a 
word about peace itself would be in 
order. Iam sure thaz if Pontius Pilate 
had avoided his famous easier question 
and asked “What is Peace?” he would 
have been even less patient than he was 
in waiting for an answer. In fact, he 
would have had to wait ever since, and 
would be waiting for some time to 
come. For what was said at about the 
same time about crying for peace when 
there is none, remains true today, 
especially when the economic aspect of 
international relations is considered. 
Indeed, the gaps between outright 
military hostilities during the past five 
hundred years have not been noticeable 
enough to brag about; and every.one 
knows that these hostilities are only 
the last and active stage of a process o? 
latent warfare that goes on continually 
through what we call peace time. It 
is in this silent process of peace hostility 
that the real secret of war lies, and it is 
in this connection that the influence of 
economic factors, especially of financial 
factors—which are dominant in eco- 
nomic affairs today—resides. 

For this reason I must digress suffi- 
ciently to discuss some ofthe aspects of 
this process, in order to emphasize the 
rôle which foreign investments and in- 
vestment policies play in it. 


Frustrations oF Creative ENERGY 


Let me, then, submit the general and 
apparently paradoxical statement that 
overt war itself is the outcome of the 
frustrations of peace and that what 


may be called overt peace is the in- 
evitable end to the frustrations of war. 
It is in war that peoples—and all 
peoples are merely masses of individu- 
als—seek release for that natural and 
insuppressible discharge of their crea- 


_tive or life energies which the condi- 


tions of peace time thwart; and it is 
only because war today has become an 
even greater frustration of the creative 
life than peace, that peace returns 
periodically to the world at all. 

In the language of the psychiatrist, 
war, with all its preliminary political 
and social symptoms of acute nation- 
alism and its preliminary acts of chronic 
commercial hostility, is essentially a ` 
neurosis through which the nation 
canalizes and releases all the energies 
which its people have found impossible 
to discharge creatively in peacetime 
activity; just as the peace ideal— 
particularly as a product of power en- 
forced from above—is the curative or 
substitute neurosis by which nations 
save themselves from the complete 
disintegration of creative power and 
organization to which modern war 
leads. 

This may sound profound and a bit 
precious but the workings of the 
psychological mechanism of war are 
simple and clearly observable all the 
time by any one who takes the trouble 
to watch them. Their pertinence to 
this discussion consists in the fact that 
the greatest source of frustration of the 
creative energies of men today lies in 
the chaotic, unstable character of the 
economic organization by which these 
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men make their living. Particularly 
are these energies thwarted by the 
great disparities of the levels of life 
which have come to exist among the 
political units, partly by reason of the 
unequal circumstances of geographical 
situation and natural resources but 
chiefly because of the arbitrary and 
artificial character of political divisions 
and the interference with the mobility 
of products and labor by governmental 
barriers. 

Important as they are in undermin- 
ing peace, these frustrations of inter- 
national economic contact, intercourse, 
and codperetion would probably not 
so effectively lead to external conflict 
if they were not superimposed, as they 
are, upon a vastly larger potential of 
unreleased energies accumulated 
through the internal frustrations of 
peace life within each nation. These 
frustrations grow out of our inade- 
quate facilities for coöperation, and 
are not fully sublimated in the internal 
warfare of strikes and cutthroat com- 
petition or through the channels of 
vicarious combat afforded by games, 
the movies, and so forth. 

I cannot go into the details of the 
mechanism by which international 
hostility and self-assertion are gener- 
ated by domestic economic factors. 
Suffice it to say that there is a funda- 
mental truth in the thesis that parity 
begins at home—that every war is the 
reflection of a domestic problem—even 
perhaps, in the last analysis, of the 
individual problems of the people. 
There is, I think, no greater illusion 
abroad toaay than that statesmen, 
politicians. and governments make war 
and foist it upon the masses of men. 

Governments and statesmen merely 
play upon defeated individual energies 
and guide them into such channels of 
telease as they themselves can con- 
ceive, and which serve their personal 
urge for power. Aside from this 


guidance—which is often merely a case 
of being swept down the flood—their 
part in war-making lies chiefly in their 
peacetime activities in building up' 
further obstructions of all kinds to the 
normal creative discharge of the ener- 
gies of their people. 


CAPITAL AND CREDIT 


In the light of this conception of the 
genesis and the development of the 
war process, I think we can better 
understand the nature and the impor- 
tance of the international flow of capi- 
tal and credit in the problem of peace. 

When we talk of foreign investment 
we do not mean, of course, a literal 
transfer of gold or of the accumulated 
savings of “our widows and orphans.” 
An investment today, of almost any 
kind in any place, involves an exten- 
sion of credit, which means granting 
access to a pool of current purchasing 
power created by those who are confi- 
dent that it will be replenished in the 
future out of the creative powers of 
those to whom it is now opened. In 
short, every extension of credit is a 
creative act of faith on somebody's 
part. It not only implies faith, which 
can arise and exist only as a result of 
contact, intercourse, and coöperation; 
but at the same time it is creative in 
that it increases such contact and 
coöperation. 

In essence, then, the credit power 
lodged by agency in our banking sys- 
tem is perhaps the most powerful im- 
strument for the release of creative 
energies, and as such, has the potential 
power to offset those obstructions by 
which the creative discharge of the 
world’s working energies is frustrated. 
Through the credit machinery of the 
world, capital, which is stored-up crea- 
tive energy of the past, and credit, 
which is an advance on the creative 
potentialities of the future, are made 
available to those who need and can 
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use them for the release of their own 
creative powers. The investment 
funds and credit resources of the world 
- thus normally tend to form a homoge- 
neous pool of purchasing power to which 
all contribute and from which all 
draw. The flow of capital into or out 
of it is the equalizing or normalizing 
process in world economic life, and so 
far as it is unobstructed it tends to re- 
store to health and to maintain the 
balance of creative economic develop- 
ment of the entire world. 

Now, of course, it will instantly be 
realized that this powerful tool of crea- 
tive release is a double-edged sword. 
It can enslave as well as free men’s 
energies. But I think the testimony 
of historical experience is that the one 
edge dulls more quickly and that the 
ultimate effect of credit is the liberating 
one. The frustrating power of credit is 
seen only where it is used or controlled 
for ulterior purposes, by governments 
` or groups or political interests standing 
outside the business system, whose 
chief concern is the maintenance of an 
uncreative status quo, a vested interest 
of personal or party authority and 
domination. 

Though the credit power seems to be 
vested in specific agencies, embodied 
in concrete instruments, and based 
upon a concrete substance like gold, 
this is one of those facts that disguise 
the truth. Every one with any in- 
sight knows that the credit power is in 
its essential nature so intangible and 
elusive—as faith itself is—that it can 
never be long subjected to the purposes 
of an uncreative ulterior interest. 
Whenever it is, it collapses, like the 
creative strength and spirit of man 
himself under slavery. 


Feprrat Reserve Poricims 
Promote Pace 


I regard the policies of our banking 
system, and especially of the Federal 


Reserve Bank of New York, during 
these difficult years since the war, as 
one of the greatest contributions to 
peace, in the true sense of the word, 
that has been made by any agency, 
institution, or group of men. Perhaps 
the venerable Old Lady of Thread- 
needle Street, who has lived through 
lots of trouble, may have done as 
much at some crisis in the past but I 
doubt if her responsibility was ever so 
serious or her power so great and so 
well used. When I say the Federal 
Reserve Bank, I mean chiefly one man, 
Benjamin Strong, who, with a few 
others, really understood the creative 
function of finance in world affairs and 
the true nature and responsibility of 
the Reserve System in this function. 

I need not review the history of the 
economic, political, and social chaos 
that followed the war and continued 
down to the adoption of the Dawes 
Plan in 1924, nor the part which Amer- 
ican finance played during this period. 
This greatest war in all history was the 
result of a quarter-century’s frustra- 
tion of the creative development of 
European economic energies by a 
steady piling up of trade obstructions 
and latent commercial hostility. It 
ended in almost complete collapse of 
creative power and facilities and utter 
breakdown of the codperation by 
which faith, and therefore credit, could 
be restored. Not only did credit 
evaporate, but the bare instruments of 
faith, the currencies themselves, be- 
eame broken and useless through de- 
preciation. 

More important than all this, the’ 
creative frustrations of peace, which 
were greater than those sublimated in 
the war itself, were crystallized in the 
monumental savagery of a paralyzing 
structure of war debts and indemnities 
that has since weighed down the world. 

What was this structure, in essence? 
One can find in these reparations bonds 
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none of the essential quality of credit. 
The inter-Ally debts were certainly no 
more investments, acts of creative 
faith, than were the shells shot into 
Belgian cities or the bayonets thrust 
into German bodies. The reparations 
set by the Treaty or by any of its subse- 
quent revisions we recognize at once as 
mere obligations with no creative nexus 
of faith between the parties concerned. 

So, too, this system of international 
obligations as a whole—all inseparably 
interlinked, no matter what ostrich- 
like officials may say—was a mere 
embodiment of frustration, a mere 
expression of alien political authority, 
enforced by the blind, brutal assertion 
of political and military force, sup- 
ported by the appeal of pusillanimous 
politicians to the disappointment of a 
disillusioned public that had found no 
real release in the war. At its birth, 
not faith but its inversion, fear, was 
midwife and she has nursed it ever 
since till recently. It is no wonder 
then that, contra naturum, this incubus 
of debt has never grown up, multiplied, 
and built cities for men to live in but 
has instead dwindled and shrunk till it 
has become an evil, misshapen dwarf, 
an abortion that we keep out of sight 
and try to set to work as well as we can, 
or lose in the crowd on the highway of 
progress. 


Errorts to RaiistaBLisH 
CoOPHRATION 


From this incubus we could expect 
nothing but trouble and annoyance. 
But despite it, and despite the politi- 
cians who were preoccupied with it for 
years after the war, the bankers and 
the business men of all countries 
gradually found ways to repair the 
breaches of contact, intercourse, and 
coöperation, and to open the channels 
of creative action through those real 
acts of faith which are expressed in 
credit and investment. 


Assistance of many kinds was given, 
but most important of all was that in 
the reéstablishment of currencies, the 
stabilizing of exchanges, and the open- ° 
ing of our credit resources to fear- 
ridden Europe by appropriate banking 
policies of the Federal Reserve System. 
With this, from 1924 down to date, 
went the codperation of our leading 
business men and bankers in setting up 
the International Chamber of Com- 
merce, constructing first the Dawes 
Plan, then the Young Plan, and finally 
the Bank for International Settlements, 
which begins operations this month. 

What does all this effort mean in the 
light of the world situation and the 
nature and the basis of peace? Of 
course, if you are still fighting the war, 
still suffering from its appalling frus- 
trations and the chagrin which its 
complete failure as a creative release 
has left, there is no doubt about your 
answer.‘ You have recently read it in 
the Saturday Evening Post and the 
Congressional Record in the clearest 
form. It is that all this is a subtle and 
far-reaching scheme by which the 
corrupt and envious peoples of Europe 
hope to wriggle out of paying their 
just debts to us, and hope to make us, 
the American investor, advance the 
German reparations and collect them 
ourselves later, if we can. 

Well, perhaps all this is so; but it is 
surely a strange thing to find all of 
America’s greatest and most public- 
spirited business men and bankers, 
ingenuously or deliberately, engaged 
in a plot against themselves. For it 
must not be supposed that all this labor 
of economic reconciliation and coöpera- 
tion in which we have been sharing is 
pure altruism. It is in fact, a fine case 
of enlightened self-interest, and in that 
line I suppose our American business 
leaders have no real competitors. 

The truth is, as these Jeaders well 
recognize, that all this collaboration 
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was not only highly desirable for the 
maintenance of peace and order, and 
not only pretty good business policy for 
us, but even supremely necessary for 
our safety. Some qualifications may 
be made as to the degree and the 
adroitness of the Federal Reserve 
action in 1927 and thereafter; but as to 
what we did in the preceding years 
after the war, I think there can be no 
question that we had to do it to save 
ourselves from the serious economic 
difficulties certain to follow from inten- 
sified foreign economic and political 
disorder, declining foreign trade, war- 
‘inflated industrial capacity, and ac- 
cumulated inventories of commodities. 
The Dawes Plan was the capstone of 
this early period of reconstructive 
effort. It gave the reparations prob- 
lem a provisionally established status 
under which—if the creditors continued 
to think it desirable to collect— 
Germany’s capacity to pay might be 
built up by opening the world’s credit 
reservoirs to her industries for use in 
reconstruction. It was still immersed 
to a degree in the atmosphere of fear; 
still a child of the political power com- 
plex, born at the cannon mouth and 
disciplined by the bayonet point; but 
for the first time, the midwife of eco- 
nomic wisdom was at least present at 
the nativity. 


Tue Youna Puan 


The Young Plan belongs to a new 
and different stage of reconstruction. 
Grandfather Mars and Grandmother 
Political Ambition have been kept in 
the background and the bayonet has 
been banished from sight altogether. 
Its god-parents are the working minds 
and the creative energies of the world 
and it was business that cut the um- 
bilical cord and finally separated it 
from its weary and aged ancestry of 
war and politics after a painful and 
prolonged parturition. 


In the Young Plan, for the first time, 
fear has been in a measure inverted 
into faith and the mere pressure of alien 
power converted into creative coUpera- 
tion. The bonds of obligation are 
immersed in the currents of the world’s 
work and exposed to the vitalizing 
energy of expanding world trade, in 
the hope that therein they may ul- 
timately be dissolved and washed out. 

The Young Plan is essentially a de- 
vice by which it is hoped to distribute 
the war burdens over the creative 
powers of the world and even to con- 
vert these bonds of debt and doubt into 
a network of creative credit and faith 
through which the world may be more 
closely held together for a common 
constructive work, as it was once drawn 
together for a common destructive 
game. 

This may seem a too poetical way of 
describing a sinister plot to loot the 
Federal Reserve Bank, and it may be 
too hopeful a view of the fundamental 
debt situation which still remains and 
still bears upon a single people; but if 
you will look closely at the provisions 
of the plan for mobilizing the German 
payments through widely distributed 
bond issues and for utilizing the pay- 
ments as the basis for credit which may 
be employed almost everywhere that 
it may be needed, even in Germany, 
you will understand that in this plan 
an essentially different idea and a far 
more creative spirit dominate than in 
any that preceded it. If you do not 
like this description of the plan, the 
more sober, prosaic statement of the 
matter-of-fact English mind of Mr. 
Graham, head of the British Board of 
Trade, may be more satisfactory. He 
s&ys: 

In substance, the reparations settlement 
fixes the annual liability of Germany for a 
term of years; reduces the reparations; pro- 


vides for a diminishing scale of deliveries in 
kind; sets up a Bank for International 
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Settlements, whose operation may in due 
course extend far beyond the mere control 
of the annual payments; and generally paves 
the way for postwar settlement in Europe. 


DirFicuLtias Strut REMAIN 


Of course, no one really supposes that 
this is the end of the matter. As I 
have said, no matter how the funda- 
mental situation has been disguised by 
force of a creative purpose in this plan, 
there still remains in it an element of 
the abnormal, the ulterior, and the 
alien. Though we carefully refrain 
from calling these bonds reparations 
bonds, that will never make them al- 
together a free, unqualified investment 
and act of faith on the part of those 
who buy them. Until we make effec- 
tual those provisions of the plan which 
call for giving Germany the benefit of 
a large part of whatever reduction we 
may make in the Allied debts to the 
United States, the grim shadow of Mars 
will hang over the entire transaction. 

Moreover, economically these pay- 
ments lead to great difficulty and to 
certain forms of commercial disloca- 
tion. The transfer problem, which is 
elaborately disguised and diluted in the 
Young Plan, nevertheless remains. 
But, as Mr. Hartley Withers, discuss- 
ing his doubts as to the finality of 
the reparations settlement under the 
Young Plan, says: 


If world trade expands as it might if it 
were given a chance by central banks and 
politicians, if a recovery in world prices of 
primary products increases the buying 
power of the agricultural countries, and if 
the free flow of capital, instead of being 
frozen hard because an ample stock of gold 
is reduced by gold-scrambling tactics, is 
allowed to stimulate development, the sur- 
plus of exports that Germany has to find 
to meet reparations should easily find a 
market. But if governments continue to 
raise tariff barriers and central banks re- 
sume the gold-hoarding habit, the Young 
Plan will soon come up for revision. 


All that can be said with surety at 
this time, I think, is that these doubts 
will be resolved and these difficulties 
will disappear if, and only if, the final 
and vital feature of the Young Plan 
realizes the hopes of its creators. 
That feature is the Bank for Interna- 
tional Settlements. Here, indeed, is 
the capstone of the whole structure of 
reconstruction, under which, if at all, 
the bloody bones of the war will be 
finally buried and from which they will 
not soon rise again to disturb us if it is 
firmly held down against the zeal of 
prowling politicians who are already 
trying to pry it loose. ` 

What the Bank for International 
Settlements is, what it is intended to 
do, and what it is barred from doing 
have been so fully and specifically de- 
scribed by those who established it that 
no one who takes the trouble to read 
the letter of its laws with any good will 
can misunderstand or misconstrue. 
These laws are clear and specific in 
their permissions and their prohibi- 
tions; but the Bank’s critics think it a 
waste of time to quibble about these 
and I think likewise. I agree with 
them that the spirit and the potentiali- 
ties of this new Bank are the impor- 
tant thing; but I emphatically disa- 
gree with them when I say that this 
spirit and these potentialities are essen- 
tially the most powerful instrument 
ever devised to promote the release of 
the creative working energies of the 
world. 


DFIcYENCIES 


Flexible and efficient as is the exist- 
ing credit machinery of the world in 
mobilizing and distributing the credit 
resources and offsetting the obstacles 
to commercial and industrial codpera- 
tion, it is still defective in certain es- 
sential respects. It is based upon an 
arbitrary, archaic, and increasingly 
troublesome standard of value; it in- 
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volves a cumbersome, complex, and 
creaky mechanism of exchange of 
currencies; its final control by semi- 
official banking institutions of different 
nations with varying and ill-coördinated 
policies in domestic and international 
financial matters has resulted in a blind 
competitive struggle for gold reserves. 

All this has led since the war to wide 
differences in the d_stribution and the 
rate of expansion of credit, to artificial 
constriction of credit growth in relation 
to the growth of trade, to insta- 
bility of price levels, and to unneces- 
sary retardation of domestic and inter- 
national trade development. Through 
these deficiencies, the automatic mech- 
anism of international finance has 
ceased to operate in a normal fashion 
and has invited more and more con- 
scious codperative control, without the 
means for such con-rol being available 
in any systematic institutional form. 

Such coöperation as has been at- 
tempted, moreover, has been subjected 
to official obstruction and to the sus- 
picion and the persecution of flag- 
waving politicians and newspapers, so 
that the mere occasional personal con- 
tact of central bank authorities for 
discussion of common problems has had 
to be conducted a-most clandestinely 
in highways and byways to escape the 
pestiferous prowlers of politics and the 
press, as though such coöperation were 
something scandalous or dangerous. 

Fortunately, this will no longer be 
necessary. Through the Bank for 
International Settlements, the financial 
authorities of the world can freely and 
regularly meet to deal with the prob- 
lems of handling the vast international 
movements of capital involved in the 
reparations and debt payments; they 
will be able to facilitate the mobiliza- 
tion of these funds for creative pur- 
poses through investment on ordinary 
banking terms; they can arrange to 
avoid the wasteful and unnecessary 


shunting of gold reserves back and 
forth across the seven seas and to use 
them more effectively as a basis for 
credit expansion to meet the growing 
trade needs of the world. 

Yet, momentous and promising as is 
the advance in the creation of this new ` 
institution of international codpera- 
tion, you have seen with what hostility 
and suspicion it is regarded by politi- 
cians here and abroad. This is not 
without reason, from their point of 
view; for this advance is a distinct 
threat to the kind of power which 
sustains them and which alone they 
know how to exercise—the power of 
obstruction and frustration, the power 
of providing release for the thwarted 
life-energies of masses of men by ap- 
pealing to their prejudices, supersti- 
tion, and ignorance—and to their con- 
stant urge toward destruction. 


Worwip Economic CONDITIONS 


And what a moment is chosen in 
which to launch these obstructive and 
destructive attacks! Depression is 
spreading in nearly all Europe because 
of the drain upon her credit resources 
through the failure of adequate inter- 
national financial coöperation to con- 
trol the maelstrom of speculation that 
broke loose in this country last year. 
Germany, the weakest of all the coun- 
tries, slips rapidly into more serious 
difficulties because of the delay in put- 
ting the Young Plan and its collateral 
machinery into operation. The stag- 
nation in the international movement 
of goods begins to resemble that of 
1922, with commodity prices still 
drifting downward toward prewar 
levels. Central banks here and abroad 
are forced in coöperation to lower their 
rates to depression levels in order to 
stimulate business revival through 
credit expansion, which must largely 
depend on the resources of our own 


banking system accumulated through 
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the war-time amassing of the larger 
part of the world’s gold. Part of this 
reduction is doubtless to facilitate the 
flotation of the reparations bond 
issues and to stimulate the domestic 
and the foreign bond market, all of 
which is sorely needed. 

It is at such a time—and this is only 
the half of it—that we find the Young 
Plan and the Bank for International 
Settlements, at the outset of their func- 
tioning, attacked as a menace to the 
United States, and American investors 
warned, with threats of prohibition, 
against buying the reparations bonds 
to be issued shortly by the Bank under 
this Plan. And why? 

It is an cld principle of political 
exegesis that the key to the foreign 
policies of public officials lies in their 
domestic political position. In view 
of the whole circumstances, I can see 
no other logical way to regard this 
attack than as a red herring being 
drawn by a desperate orthodox Re- 
publicanism across the trail of world- 
wide business depression, to divert the 
attention of voters in the coming con- 
gressional elections from the failure of 
political leadership at home. 

We have had a serious business slump 
which justly cr unjustly reflects on the 
policies of the party in power. The 
business community itself is not much 
deceived about this. Its members 
realize fairly well that the pressure for 
an artificially easy money policy in the 
Federal Reserve System from 1927 to 
the middle of 1929 came far more from 
Washington’s desire to preserve the 
speculative mood and the appearance 
of miraculous Republican prosperity 
than it did from the desire to assist in 
the reconstruction of Europe. The 
intelligent, progressive business men 
of the Uniteda States are rapidly be- 
coming fed up with, and seriously 
alarmed over, the future consequences 
of our ostrich-like attitude toward 
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foreign affairs and our Brahmanistic 
contemplation of our own glories. Of 
course, the general public, who have 
lost their shirts in speculation and 
their jobs in depression, will gladly 
blame the whole thing on the foreigner 
—the international banker and his 
sinister seduction of the Federal Re- 
serve System into a card-sharpers’ 
poker game played for our precious 
pile of gold reserve chips. 


Present Opposrrion Is 4 MENACE 


But no matter what is back of it, 
this recent outbreak of financial jingo- 
ism is the most serious menace to 
international peace and domestic pros- 
perity that has appeared on the eco- 
nomic horizon in many years. If it is 
continued and given practical effect in 
face of the irresistible current of forces 
making for closer international eco- 
nomic codperation, it can lead only to 
a complete breakdown of world in- 
dustry and trade and to prolonged de- 
pression and painful readjustment in 
domestic business—always a fertile 
field in which to sow the dragon’s 
teeth. 

Since the last war, a growing and 
widespread intensification of national- 
ism in industry and trade has steadily 
pushed the world nearer the brink of 
military conflict than it has been at 
any time since 1914. The farsighted 
business and banking interests of all 
countries have labored incessantly in 
face of increasing obfuscations of their 
efforts on the part of demagogic politi- 
cians, through the many conferences 
from the Genoa Conference of 1922 to 
the Paris Conference of 1929, to re- 
move some of the barbed-wire entan- 
glements that have obstructed the road 
to closer international economic coöp- 
eration, to facilitate the reconstruction, 
and to assure the stable development 
of world trade and finance. 

After the labors of a Sisyphus, these 
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men, who should one day become the 
legendary heroes of our time, have 
partly succeeded in clearing away some 
of the wreckage left by the war, in over- 
coming the most vicious effects of the 
structure of hate and suspicion erected 
by the Peace Treaty, and in opening 
the way through the Young Plan to 
the ultimate liquidetion of the war 
debts and indemnities which have 
poisoned the entire economic system of 
the Western World for a decade. 

Yet, they could not prevent the 
steady growth, during these years, of 
new obstructions to the normal inter- 
national movement of goods ard 
labor, through rising tariffs, multiply- 
ing trade restrictions and discrimina- 
tions, governmental subsidies, artifi- 
cial price contro] systems, monopolistic 
marketing agencies, and arbitrary im- 
migration exclusions. The paralyz- 
ing, disturbing effect of these upon tke 
normal and balanced development of 
world prosperity has heretofore been 
offset by one potent compensating 
factor, the comparatively free interna- 
tional movement of capital and credit. 
This, indeed, has been the only feature 
of international economic relations 
which has saved the world from their 
complete chaos and collapse and has 
assured some measure of recovery and 
development. 

This saving feature has been made 
possible only by two things, in both cf 
which the United States has played 
the leading part: first, the patient re- 
vision of the structure of interna- 
tional war debts and reparations so that 
their ultimate absorption through the 
growth of world industry and trade has 
become possible; and second, the close 
coöperation of our Federal Reserve 
System with the central banks of other 
countries. 

This leadership and coöperation of 
American financial statesmanship has 
undoubtedly involved dangers and 


sacrifices, but no sincere and compe- 
tent student of the question can doubt 
that these are as nothing compared 
with the dangers and the sacrifices we 
should have incurred through any 
policy of financial isolation. Critics 
may carp at mistakes in detail of 
policy or procedure, excusable by in- 
experience and by the magnitude and 
the complexity of the problem; but 
only blind and irresponsible chauvinism 
can quarrel with the purpose and the 
inevitable necessity of our policy. 


Pouiticrans’ ADVICE UNSOUND 

And now, after all this painful prog- 
ress, in a time of world-wide business 
depression, when our sins of unre- 
strained commercial nationalism have 
overtaken us in a drastic decline of 
world trade, we are asked to scrap all 
this achievement and tie down the sole 
remaining economic safety valve, all 
for the sake of supplying desperate 
politicians with an issue that will ap- 


peal to the prejudices of the economic- 


illiterates in a crisis of political bank- 
ruptcy. 

Now, when our business transac- 
tions with the rest of the world have 
grown to the enormous total of over 
twenty billions annually, when our re- 
maining credit resources have led to an 
expansion of our industrial capacity 
far in excess of our domestic market, 
when a fifth of our industrial workers 
are dependent for their own purchasing 
power upon the sustained purchasing 


` power of foreign consumers, when our 


farmers are growing and our Farm 
Board accumulating, with taxpayers’ 
funds, enormous surpluses of crops 
which have to be sold abroad, when we 
are barring foreign products from our 
markets by higher tariffs, when our 
investments, including no small propor- 
tion of the sevings of “widows and 
orphans,” have to be validated by re- 
ceiving or reinvesting over a billion 


t 
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dollars a year due us in interest and 
repayment—in such a situation we are 
suddenly warned to beware of the 
mysterious menace of “foreign en- 
tanglements” and to protect ourselves 
against the sinister wiles of an interna- 
tional bank, created and headed by an 
American, which is trying to steal our 
gold from the Federal Reserve System 
and rob the stockings of the aforesaid 
“widows and orphans” of their sav- 
ings. 

After having participated in every 
step of world political and financial 
reconstruction from the signing of the 
Peace Treaty and the establishment of 
the League of Nations down to the 
construction of the Young Plan, we 
are asked to develop a paranoia toward 
all things foreign, to put our heads 
under the voluminous and comforting 
bedclothes of the Saturday Evening 
Post, and to reject the world banker 
and all his works, because this interna- 
tional bank is the vicious offspring of 
the Young Plan, begotten by the Dawes 
Plan, which in turn is the pernicious 
product of an illegal Peace Treaty, 
which concluded a wicked war that 
should never have taken place at all. 
If we were to succumb to infantile 
phobias of this kind, there would ap- 
pear to be only one logical line of policy 
for us to follow. We should immedi- 
ately seek to cure our business depres- 
sion by employing the jobless in build- 
ing a Chinese Wall around the United 
States, and should set the Daughters of 
the American Revolution to making 
bandages and sewing shirts for the 
soldiers in the imminent next war. 


Busrvess Leapers Not DEecurvep 


The fact is, of course, that folly of 
this kind has no following either in 
Congress or among the business com- 
munity. Whatever inequalities of in- 
ternational prosperity may be en- 
forced by passing political expediency 


in tariff and immigration policies, the 
dominant and farsighted interests in 
American business life know full well 
that freedom of international capital 
movements and international financial 
codperation will rectify or mitigate 
them in the course of time. They 
know that -the only security for the 
existing foreign investments of the 
politicians’ favorite “widows and or- 
phans” lies in the continued flow of 
capital abroad and in the expansion of 
world industry and trade under the 
pervasive influence of these invest- 
ments. They know that our invest- 
ments abroad can be a potential threat 
to world peace‘and domestic prosperity 
only so far as selfish and shortsighted 
statesmen seek to interfere with them 
and to obstruct their normal develop- 
ment. 

The leaders of American business 
thought, especially in the industries 
that have become most important and 
successful, have stood about as much 
as they can or will stand in the way of 
such political interference. The time 
has come when they will no longer toler- 
ate the obstruction of the natural 
growth of world trade or the sound 
development of domestic business 
through attempted interference with 
vital credit machinery and interna- 
national coöperation by politicians who 
appeal to the provincial prejudice and 
the economic ignorance of the electorate 
or to the purblind patriotism of leisured 
ladies of impeccable .descent—from 
ancestors who knocked George III 
into a cocked hat for trying the same 
kind of meddling. 


RESPONSIBILITY OF PUBLIC SERVANTS 


In conclusion, let me add that 
my occasional references to politicians 
have been meant to include all public 
servants in positions of high authority 
who share and express the views 
mentioned. I hope and believe that 
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they have mistaken the public to whom 
they are appealing; but even if they 
have not—and they probably know a 
lot more about that than I do—it 
remains their responsibility, even at 
the risk of personal prestige and power, 
to persuade that public to ways of 
thinking conducive to their long-run 


welfare. Every incitement to fear or 
suspicion, every disruption of faith 
closes channels of contact, intercourse, 
and coöperation among men, channels 
through which the energies of man 
might be creatively discharged, and 
builds up those frustrations whose 
easiest release today is in war. 


Benefits and Dangers of Foreign Investments 


By F. Cyrn James, Pu.D. 


Assistant Professor of Finance, Wharton School of Finance and Commerce, University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


T the time when Walter Bagehot 
wrote his Lombard Street, he 
pointed out that “if you say anything 
about the Act of 1844, it is little matter 
what else you say, for few will attend 
to it. Most critics will seize upon the 
passage as to the Act, either to attack 
it or defend it, as if it were the main 
point.” With almost equal truth it 
might be said today that if any discus- 
sion of foreign investments includes 
the least reference to the Young Plan 
or the Bank for International Settle- 
ments, that reference will attract by 
far the greater part of the reader’s 
attention. 

For that reason alone it would be 
well to omit these matters for the time 
being, and the omission appears even 
more desirable in view of the fact that 
the maximum amount of the issue of 
reparation bonds cannot exceed some 
three milliards ! of dollars, and will not 
in the immediate future amount to 
more than a small fraction of that sum. 
These figures appear small when com- 
pared to the aggregate holdings of 
foreign securities in such countries as 
England or the United States, and in so 
far as the reparation bonds do not 
differ materially from any other gov- 
ernmental issues of securities it will be 
more profitable to confine ourselves to 
the wider problems arising from any 
international movement of capital. If 
the problems which we discuss are 
peculiar to the financial liquidation of 
the war, that fact will be immediately 
apparent; but in most cases the prob- 
lems are wider in nature and more 

1 “Milliard” equals one thousand million. 
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permanent in their effects for good or 
evil. 


Tre Reasons ror FOREIGN 
INVESTMENTS 


All foreign investments are the result 
of the flow of capital from areas where 
it is comparatively plentiful to those 
where it is relatively scarce. At all 
times during the last century and a 
half, it has been possible to divide the 
nations of the world into debtors and 
creditors. The countries included in 
each class have changed from decade 
to decade, but at all times there has 
been a tendency for the newer coun- 
tries, which were engaged in developing 
their own resources, to draw upon their 
wealthier neighbors for the capital 
which they needed. 

Although the subject has been dis- 
cussed over and over again, it may be 
worth while to point out briefly the 
reasons why these wealthier countries 
are willing to export capital. Many 
recent discussions of the subject seem 
to regard the purchase of foreign securi- 
ties as a matter of charity—a philan- 
thropic assistance generously rendered 
by the richer nation to its distressed 
and impoverished sister. Such an 
opinion is very far from the truth, for 
in all cases the movement of capital is 
primarily an economic phenomenon. 
Even in those rare cases in which po- 
litical pressure has sought to direct the 
flow of funds, the reasons which have 
impelled. the domestic capitalist to 
purchase foreign securities have been 
economic in their nature. 

In the first place, rates of interest are 
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frequently higher in new countries, 
which are inadequately supplied with 
capital, than they are in the older and 
wealthier countries. . Even if we de- 
vote our attention tc the “widows and 
orphans,” over whom so many crocodile 
tears have recently >een shed, six per 
cent is probably mor satisfactory than 
five per cent, provided that there is 
equal security in both cases. This 
difference in interest rates has, there- 
fore, been one of th2 primary reasons 
for international movements of capital, 
but it has not been the only one. 

With the progressive industrializa- 
tion of Western Eurcpe and the United 
States, those areas nave come to de- 
pend to an increasing extent upon the 
rest of the world for the supplies of rew 
material required byy their industries 
and for the foodstuffs necessary to feed 
their growing populations. To obtain 
those raw materials and foodstuffs, it 
has been necessary to accelerate the 
development of other parts of the world. 
Railways have been necessary to open 
up the wheat fields of Canada; mines 
have had to be constructed to produce 
the tin of the Malay peninsula; and the 
capital required for these developments 
has been readily supplied by those 
countries which depended in no small 
degree upon the increased output of 
the commodities in question. 

Recently a third reason, perhaps 
more important than either of the other 
two, has come into prominence. The 
industrialization of some of the West- 
ern European countries and of the 
United States has preceeded so rapidly 
that their annual output of goods is 
greatly in excess of the capacity of the 
domestic market to absorb them at 
existing wage levels and price levels. 
If the economic system is to be kept 
running at a point approaching its 
maximum activity, foreign’’ markets 
must be found for the surplus goods 
produced. But it Las become clear 


that, in many cases, the foreign nations 
cannot afford to buy those goods unless 
they are able to borrow the funds 
with which to do so. Capital has 
therefore been exported in large 
amounts to develop foreign markets, 
and it is probable that this reason will 
become of greater and greater impor- 
tance as the years pass. 

Insistence upon these economic rea- 
sons for the movement of capital need 
not blind us to the fact that politics 
has not always been dormant. To cite 
only one example, the political policy 
of France tended to facilitate the sale 
of Russian bonds to French investors 
during the years immediately prior to 
the war. Nor, when we insist upon 
the economic advantages of foreign 
investments, need we close our eyes 
to the fact that in some cases a con- 
flict may arise between the pecuniary 
interests of private individuals and the 
social policy of the government in 
regard to the community as a whole. 
It is possible that a country might be 
better off, from the social standpoint, 
if exported capital had been employed 
in enterprises designed to ameliorate 
the condition of large groups of the 
domestic population; but this question 
is concerned with governmental policy 
and cannot be adequately discussed at 
this point. 


Tue Postwar SITUATION 


Clearly, the international movement 
of capital is an ancient practice, based, 
upon sound economic reasoning. As 
debtor or creditor, almost every im- 
portant country in the world is vitally 
interested in the international capital 
market, and as the economic interde- 
pendence of the various parts of the 
world increases, that market becomes 
of ever greater importance. Naturally, 
the position of a given nation may ' 
change over a period of time. During 
the half century preceding the World 
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War, the United States had borrowed 
heavily and in 1914 she owed some 
five milliards of dollars to the holders of 
American securities in Western Euro- 
pean countries. On the other hand, 
Germany was, before the war, a credi- 
tor nation but has become a heavy 
debtor during the last ten years. 


current year, and they must be regarded 
as comparable approximations rather 
than as statements of absolute accuracy. 


THE DANGERS OF 
FOREIGN INVESTMENT 


The advantages of the export of 
capital are apparent from the preceding 


Posrwar CREDITOR NATIONS 





Foreign 
Total Net Balance Investments 
Country Wealth of Foreign as Percentage 
Investments | of Total Wealth 








(in milliards of dollars) 


Posrwarn DEBTOR Nations 











Net Balance Foreign Holdings 
of Securities as Percentage 
Held Abroad of Total Wealth 

10 0* 10% 

5.0 165% 

8 75 18% 

8 25 12% 

2 70 14% 

25 6% 

1.78 23% 

1 25 2% 

1.0 21% 

190 1% 

0 75 8% 





(in mulhards of dollars) i 
* This figure includes the present value of the annuities due under the Young Plan. 


The history of all these changes is 
not germane to our present study, but 
in order to convey some idea of the 
situation at the present time, the 
above tables are offered. The figures 
are based upon estimates made by the 
Dresdner Bank for a study which was 
published during the early part of the 


summary. The creditor country gains 
a higher rate of return and in addition 
she is enabled to develop new sources 
of foodstuffs and raw materials and 
to open up new markets. The debtor 
country, on the other hand, is able 
to obtain the capital which it requires 
to develop its own resources and so 
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to increase its national wealth. Mores 
over, the purchase of foreign securities 
adds another strand to the rope which 
binds one country to another; the 
realization of economic interdependence 
tends to be strengthened in both the 
debtor and the creditor countries, and 
to that extent the international move- 
ment of capital is a powerful force work- 
ing towards world peace. 

It would, however, be foolish to ig- 
nore the fact that foreign investment 
may endanger the very peace which we 
wish to preserve, unless we are careful 
to understand and remove the possible 
causes of friction between debtor and 
creditor. In the first place, it must be 
remembered that no man loves his 
creditor. The stories of debtors who 
evade their obligations are numerous 
in all languages, and we must admit to 
ourselves that the general public has 
a sneaking sympathy for the man who 
succeeds in his attempts at evasion. 
There is no doubt that, during the last 
ten years, the emergence of the United 
States as a wealthy creditor country 
has tended to arouse a feeling of an- 
tagonism in the breasts of peoples who 
are less favorably situated. “Uncle 
Shylock” is a caricature that has come 
to represent the United States in the 
newspapers of many foreign nations— 
and if we should turn over the prewar 
files of the same journals we should find 
similar references to England. 

Such an antagonistic psychology is 
not likely to cause a war. In itself, 
it is perfectly harmless and tends to 
diminish in importance with the pas- 
sage of time, provided that there are no 
developments of a serious kind to keep ti 
alive. Should the creditor nation be- 
come unpopular for other reasons, the 
feelings of the masses would tend to ac- 
centuate the seriousness of international 
friction, and for that reason we must 
carefully examine the possible causes 
of such friction. 


‘the one to the other. 


Broadly speaking, there are two out- 
standing dangers in regard to the ex- 
port of capital. On the one hand, there 
is the possibility of repudiation by 
the debtor; on the other, there is the 
possibility that the creditor may at- 
tempt to use her financial influence over 
the debtor for political purposes. 


Possrpnuiry or DEFAULT 
on REPUDIATION 

Since we are at this time primarily 
concerned with economic factors, let 
us ignore the question of deliberate 
repudiation of foreign debts as it has 
occurred in Russia, for example. But 
even when we ignore matters of po- 
litical policy, and assume that both the 
debtor nation and the creditor nation 
desire the ultimate repayment of the 
loan, there are still economic problems 
to be faced which may cause default 
or repudiation if they are not satis- 
factorily solved. 

Although it may sound platitudinous 
to say so, the ability of one country to 
make payments to a second country 
depends entirely upon the possibility 
of transferring economic wealth from 
Naturally, 
payment might be made in gold, so 
far as theory is concerned, but there is 
not enough gold in the world to meet 
all of the international payments which 
become due each year. In practice, 
therefore, international payments take 
the form of goods or services. If 
Germany has to pay one million dollars 
to the United States, she will, in prac- 
tice, do one of two things. Either Ger- 
many will export goods to the United 
States (or to some country to which the 
United States is indebted) or she will 
entertain American tourists during 
the summer and pay her debts to the 
United States with the funds so re- 
ceived. Other minor channels of pay- 
ment exist, but so far as the United 
States is concerned, the international 
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trade in commodities and the annual 
migrations cf American tourists rep- 
resent the two major channels through 
which payment might be received. 


Tue “TRANSFER Prosi” 


This “transfer problem ”—the prob- 
lem regardirg the adequacy of the 
economic machinery to bear the load 
which we have placed upon it—ts much 
more serious today than it was before 
the war. During the latter parz of the 
nineteenth century and the first decade 
of the twentieth, the creditor nations 
of the world were old countries which 
had reached a high stage of economic 
development. In almost all cas2s they 
were industrial nations, with a popula- 
tion greatly in excess of that whica could 
be fed by the domestic production of 
food. They were dependent upon the 
rest of the world for food and raw 
materials, and were capable of export- 
ing large quantities of manufactured 
goods. The debtor nations, cn the 
other hand, were new countries which 
had not yet reached a high stage of in- 
dustrial development. They needed 
the manufactured articles which the 
creditor countries could supply, and 
they needed them in larger quantities 
than they had immediate furds to 
purchase. Nevertheless, the debtor 
nations were able to produce and export 
large quantities of the foodstuffs and 
raw materials which the creditor coun- 
tries needed. 

The two groups of countries were 
therefore able to supplement one 
another. To take a single exemple, 
England supplied capital to Argentina 
in the form of railroads, publie build- 
ings, and machinery which were needed 
for the development of the country. 
At a later date, Argentina was able to 
pay interest on the loans and ul- 
timately to repay the principal by ex- 
porting to England the grain and meat 
which the latter needed. Before the 


war, the debtor countries of the world, 
in the majority of cases, exported more 
than they imported, and the export 
surplus consisted of those commodities 
which the creditor countries desired 
to import. Conversely, the creditor 
nations tended to have an import sur- 
plus, for by importing more goods than 
they exported, they were able to reap 
the fruits of the capital which they had 
previously exported. 

It was natural that, in such a situa- 
tion, the transfer problem should not 
appear very serious, and for that reason 
many people did not realize that it 
existed. Unfortunately, this is not the 
case at the present time. Several of 
the debtor countries are highly in- 
dustrialized. Germany, the most im- 
portant among them, is one of the great 
industrial nations of the world; the 
products which she exports are not sup- 
plementary to those of her creditors, 
they are directly competitive. More- 
over, Germany and some of the other 
postwar debtors do not have an export 
surplus. They still import each year 
substantially more than they export 
and there are no immediate signs of any 
change in this condition. 

In view of this situation, it has be- 
come increasingly necessary to study 
the “capacity to pay”’ of the borrowing 
country. Should the total debts of any 
nation grow to such a size that it should 
become impossible to repay them 
through the operations of interna- 
tional trade, a partial or total repudia- 
tion would be the inevitable conse- 
quence. But any repudiation is likely 
to produce international friction, and 
in order to avoid that possibility it is 
necessary to inquire, in regard to any 
particular foreign loan, what effect it 
will have upon the trade balance of 
both the debtor and the creditor 
countries. 

To take a single illustration, if Ger- 
many should borrow from the United 
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States in order to develop hydraulic- 
electric generating stations, it may be 
that the result would tend to diminish 
Germany’s imports of coal or to aug- 
ment her exports of that commodity. 
In such a case, the foreign loan would 
automatically provide the means by 
which it could be repaid. There are, 
however, many cases in which no such 
results accrue from the transacticn, 
and the total volume of loans which do 
not exercise a favorable influence upon 
the trade balance of the debtor should 
be carefully limited. 


DANGER IN CURRENCY INFLATION 


Repudiation or default may also be 
caused by inflation of the currency of 
the debtor country, produced as an 
indirect result of the flotation of se- 
curity issues in foreign money markets. 
When a German enterprise or munici- 
pality floats a bond issue in New York, 
it may use the proceeds to make pay- 
ments in the United States or to pur- 
chase goods in the American market. 
In a large number of cases, however, 
the borrower does not need American 
goods and has no payments to make in 
this country. He needs funds in 
Germany with which to meet his com- 
mitments in the domestic market, and 
in order to obtain these funds he sells 
to his banker drafts drawn against the 
proceeds of the losn in New York. 
This dollar exchange ultimately finds 
its way to the central bank, where it 
augments the reserve and so renders 
possible an increased extension of both 
credit and currency. That this process 
has actually occurred in Germany, is 
pointed out by Dr. Hjalmar Schacht 
in his excellent study of The Stabiliza- 
tion of the Mark. 


A comparison of the umport figures with 
the amount of foreign loans taken up shews 
that, with slight variations, the amounts 
of imports remained stationary while the 
amount of foreign loans continually in- 


creased. This means that the foreign 
money was not devoted in its entirety to the 
financing of imports, but was used to a 
considerable extent for internal purposes 
and converted into German currency at 
the Reichsbank. 


Time and again the world has had 
abundant evidence of the danger to 
the economic stability of a country 
which inflation produces, but with the 
example of the German debacle so 
green in our memories it is not neces- 
sary to elaborate on this theme. 
Clearly, the debtor nation must con- 
sider not only the transfer problem but 
also the possibility of inflation if it is 
to save itself from the unpleasantness 
of default or repudiation. 


Creprror Nation Must 
COÖPERATE COMMERCIALLY 


It may be well to suggest at this 
time that the commercial policy of the 
creditor nation may also make it dif- 
ficult for the debtor nation to meet its 
obligations. We have already seen 
that the creditor must receive payment 
in goods or services, or, stating the 
matter in another fashion, that the 
creditor country can only receive pay- 
ment if its imports, in the broadest. 
sense of the word, exceed its exports. 

Now, this question is of particular 
importance in view of the present situa- 
tion in the United States. Although 
this country is second only to England 
as a creditor of the world, the United 
States is still exporting each year several 
hundreds of millions of dollars’ worth 
of goods more than it imports. More- 
over, the tariff, which has received so 
much attention in Washington during 
recent months, appears to aim at 
decreasing the imports of this country 
still further, in order to maintain a 
mythical protection of infant indus- 
tries that have already grown into 
lusty giants. 

In view of this situation, it must be 
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emphatically pointed out that America 
cannot receive payment, either of in- 
terest. or principal, upon the foreign 
bonds which its citizens hold, so long 
as it persists’ in its traditional policy 
of tariff protection. If this country 
wishes to receive payment, it must 
make it as easy as possible for the 
debtor nations to export their goods; 
for the more barriers there are to the 
development of international trade, 
the greater will be the possibility of 
default or repudiation on the part of 
the debtor nations. From this angle, 
reparation payments and private in- 
ternational loans are on exactly the 
same footing. Both must be con- 
sidered from the economic viewpoint, 
since both must be met through the 
regular machinery of international 
trade. 


GOVERNMENTAL Poticy REGARDING 
Foreran Loans 


The seriousness of these problems 
has led the national governments of 
both debtor and creditor countries to 
pay increasingly close attention to the 
question of foreign loans. Obviously, 
it is necessary to safeguard the finan- 
cial interests of the country in such a 
way as to minimize the possibility of 
friction with other countries, and the 
national government of each country 
is best fitted to perform this task. 
Naturally, the policy adopted and the 
machinery by which it is carried into 
effect will differ considerably from one 
country to another, but it may be of 
interest to cite briefly the examples of 
one debtor and one creditor country. 

In the case of a debtor nation, the 
aim of the government is naturally the 
maintenance of the financial solvency 
- of the country over the destinies of 
which it presides. The problem is so 
to control the total volume of capital 
which is borrowed from abroad as to 
prevent the piling up of unnecessary 


and impossible debts. To this end, the 
German Government under the law of 
March 21, 1925, established the Bera- 
tungsstelle, composed of representatives 
of the Minister of Finance, the Minis- 
ter of Economics, the Reichsbank, the 
presidents of the Prussian State Bank 
and the Bavarian State Bank, and a rep- 
resentative of the state from which 
the application comes. This board 
has no mandatory power, but its deci- 
sions are usually accepted. It is set 
up for the purpose of inquiring into 
the desirability of floating loans in 
other countries, and 


in its dehberations on foreign loans it al- 
ways takes into consideration, among other 
matters, whether the terms of the loan 
offered by the foreign bankers are satis- 
factory; whether the proceeds of the loan 
are to be used for productive purposes; 
and especially, whether the total amount of 
foreign loans approved or the number of 
applications submitted has reached a 
figure which in the interests of the currency 
or of the loan terms which it is desired to 
obtain, should not in the meantime be ex- 
ceeded? 


CREDITOR Country’s PROBLEM Mors 
DiFFicuLt 


The government of the creditor 
country has a more difficult task to 
face, partly because the problem is 
more complex and partly because its 
financial power must be used diplo- 
matically and with the utmost discre- 
tion. In regard to the immediate aims 
of foreign loan control, the government 
of the creditor country must first of all 
prevent the export of capital to coun- 
tries which might be compelled to de- 
fault because of excessive borrowing, 
and secondly it must decide whether 
or not the capital which is to be ex- 
ported could be used at home with 
greater ultimate benefit to the com- 
munity as a whole. 


2 Madden and Nadler, Foreign Securities, p. 213. 
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The second of these problems hes 
received very little attention up to the 
present time, and indeed the whole 
question of control by the creditor 
country has only been taken in hand 
spasmodically—usually in an unofficial 
manner. To take the case of the 
United States, the State Department 
announced in a press release of March 
3, 1922, that 


the flotation of foreign bond issues in the 
American market is assuming an increasing 
importance and on account of the bearing 
of such operations upon the proper conduct 
of affairs, it is hoped that American con- 
cerns that contemplate making foreign 
loans will inform the Department of State 
in due time of the essential facts and sub- 
sequent developments of importance. Re- 
sponsible American bankers will be com- 
petent to determine what information they 
should furnish and when it should be sup- 
plied. . . . The department believes that 
in view of the possible national interests 
involved it should have an opportunity of 
saying to the underwriters concerned, 
should it appear advisable to do so, that 
there 1s or is not objection to any particular 
issue. 


The whole arrangement is very 
vague and informal but there is no 
doubt that the State Department has 
passed upon all of the foreign loans 
that have been floated in the United 
States during the last few years and 
that, in some cases, American bankers 
have been deterred from handling 
particular issues because of their 
knowledge of the disfavor with which 
these issues were regarded by the Ad- 
ministration. 


CONCLUSIONS 


It is apparent from this brief survey 
that the international movement of 
capital is of tremendous economic 
benefit to the individual countries cen- 
cerned, and to the world as a whole. 
At the same time, however, it is clear 
that international loans give rise to 


serious problems which must be han- 
dled by the governments of the coun- 
tries concerned, in the absence of any 
other authority with sufficient wisdom 
and power to deal with them. While 
the control of foreign loans on the part 
of the debtor nation is not likely to 
give rise to any serious international 
friction, the same cannot be said in the 
case of the creditor nations. These, 
on account of their financial prestige, 
occupy a more important place in the 
family of nations, and if their favors 
are not distributed impartially, serious 
discontent may arise. Moreover, the 
control of foreign loans by the creditor 
must be kept scrupulously free from 
questions of politics, the need of the 
weaker country for capital must not 
be used as a club, nor must the creditor 
attempt to use its financial power to 
establish a political dominion over its 
debtor. If political motives of this 
lind exist in the control of foreign 
loans, international friction is inevitable 
and may lead to very serious conse- 
quences. 

Fundamentally, the recent increase 
in the volume of international invest- 
ments is one indication of the increasing 
economic interdependence of the vari- 
ous parts of the world. This aspect 
of the problem is of particular impor- 
tance .to the United States, since it 
indicates the impracticability of the 
mythological tradition of violation 
which this country inherited from its 
first President. America is not iso- 


‘lated at the present time, and cannot 


be. The huge volume of foreign in- 
vestments which she has acquired 
during the last decade was not pur- 
chased from any motives of charity. 
Foreign investment and foreign trade 
grow hand in hand, and both are of 
vital importance to the industrial or- 
ganization of the country. 

These facts have long been known to 
the business men-of the country, it is 
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only the Government which is still 
_ hiding its head and meditating upon 

the prophetic ability of George Wash- 
ington. What is sadly needed is a 
reconstruction of the entire foreign 
policy of the United States—a recon- 
struction which is soundly based upon 
the economic realities of the present 
situation. Only in that way can the 
benefits of foreign investments to this 
country be maximized and their danger 
to the whole world reduced to a mini- 
mum. 

In conclusion, let us turn to the 
words of one of the most distinguished 
of America’s business men. In his 


recent address to the students of the 
University of California, Mr. Owen D. 
Young pointed out that 


America is too rich to be loved. She is 
well enough off to be envied. The attitude 
of the world toward her will be largely 
influenced by her spirit. If it be one of 
selfishness in isolation, she will have failed 
in her great responsibilities. If it be one 
of boastfulness in her success, she will have 
misused the things which God has given her. 


It is in the light of such an opinion 
that we must weigh the benefits and 
the dangers of America’s foreign 
investments. 


Competition for Raw Materials 


By Wurm C. REDFIELD 


Formerly, Secretary of Commerce of the United States; President, Brooklyn National Bank, 
Brooklyn, New York 


AM asked to consider the subject of 

the supply of the most important 
raw materials and the demand for 
them. At once the question arises 
which materials are the most impor- 
tant? The vital necessities of a nation 
at one time are the incidentals of an- 
other day. The progress of research 
often creates a demand for a new ma- 
terial which was before unknown but 
soon may be essential. Again, we 
must think for what purpose the ma- 
terials are wanted. Are quinine, cam- 
phor, or iodine more or less important 
than chromium, nickel, or vanadium? 
All these are raw materjals which we 
do not produce but for which there is 
constant demand. 

The discussion of our needs of raw 
materials is confused and no broad 
information concerning the whole sub- 
ject is easily available. Little seems 
known of the actual facts, though they 
are of public record. Statements from 
serious sources are often published 
which are at variance with each other. 
Let us look at some of them. 


CONTRADICTORY Vinws 


Mr. Bertrand Russell writes in his 
book, The Prospecis of Industrial 
Civilization “‘ America is self-supporting 
in all the necessaries of peace and war, 
both industry and agriculture can be 
preserved in almost complete efficiency 
without commerce with. any other 
continent.” This reminds me of a 
member of the House of Representa- 
tives who said: “What do we trade 
abroad for, why don’t we trade here at 
home among ourselves?” But Mr. 
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Russell is not alone. In the Landmark 
for February, 1929, an editorial writer 
speaking of a recent visit to us of 
British journalists, who were guests of 
the Carnegie Endowment for Interna- 
tional Peace, said: “They saw that 
economically America is an absolutely 
self-sufficing country which could exist 
in prosperous independence whatever 
cataclysm overwhelmed the rest of the 
earth.” 

On the other hand, the Economic 
World in September, 1924, said: “We 
have today great industries whose very 
life depends upon abundant supplies of 
raw materials which this country does 
not produce.” Professor C. K. Leith, 
when writing for Foreign Affairs in 
July, 1925, said: 


The public might well know more gen- 
erally both for reasons of self-interest and 
for the sake of mternational accord just 
what materials our country has m excess, 
what must be secured from foreign sources, 
where they can be secured, what are the 
vital needs of other nations and what im- 
portant explorations are now under way in 
various parts of the world. Our experi- 
ence during the war demonstrated clearly 
that the United States was not acquainted 
with these facts. In this lack of perspec- 
tive, the United States already is far behind 
many other nations whom necessity has 
taught to study these problems. 


N 


Our own Government issues state- 
ments which are not in accord. The 
Department of Commerce in Novem- 
ber, 1925, said: “The United States is 
largely self-sustaining, only a small 
proportion of its consumption require- 
ments being covered by imports.” 
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Yet, in the previous year Colonel Fer- 
guson of the Engineer Corps, address- 
ing the General Service Schools at Fort 
Leavenworth mentioned 


Thirty specific materials which are called 
strategic because they are essential to the 
prosecution of war and because we either 
do not produce them at all or can supply 
them only in quantities which are insuffi- 
cient even for peace. These materials are: 
antimony, camphor, chromium, coffee, 
cork, graphite, hemp, hides, iodine, jute, 
flaxseed, manganese, manila fiber, mica, 
nickel, nux vomica, opium, platinum, 
potassium, quicksilver, quinine, rubber, 
shellac, silk, sodium nitrate, sugar, tin, 
tungsten, vanadium, and wool. 


It would be well if every American 
citizen would carefully read this list 
and calmly consider the facts that lie 
behind it. It is not a mere estimate 
with a possible doubtful personal equa- 
tion. It is a carefully prepared official 
statement based on the experience of 
the War Department. It deals with 
realities. As it takes no account of 
civil needs, certain commodities are 
omitted from it which are important to 
our people. Tea is not included, nor co- 
coa, chocolate, linen, cocoanut oil, tung 
oil, newsprint paper, pulpwood, or wood 
pulp. Nothing is said of tanning 
materials or bristles or the necessary 
materials for making hats. The list 
does not mention asbestos or rattan or 
many things requisite for telephones, 
electric lamps, and radio apparatus. 
It says nothing of castor oil, used for 
lubrication of airplane engines, or of 
tapioca, which is found on the back of 
every postage stamp, and it is silent on 
the general subject of gums. 


Economic INDEPENDENCE UNTRUE 


Small wonder that Secretary of War 
Weeks pointed out that while men in- 
sure their lives and property, they have 
never yet insisted that the nation shall 
take similar precautions, much less 


have they remembered that in taking 
them they must look to all parts of the 
globe for the means of doing so. Many 
of the necessary materials for war come 
from far away—one third of them 
from Asia—and every continent is 
concerned, together with Australia, 
the Philippines, and the Islands of 
Oceania. 

The subject of American economic 
weakness is not a popular one. It 
seems to be the truth that most of us 
prefer to live in a fools’ paradise, acting 
more or less like the alleged ostrich 
with his head in the sand, and basing 
our national foreign policy on assump- 
tions which lack foundations. Thus, 
says an authority: 

The United States produces 60 per cent 
of the world’s pig iron output, 58 per cent 
of copper, 43 per cent of coal, 72 per cent of 
petroleum, 52 per cent of cotton, 52 per cent 
of lumber, and we have 40 per cent of the 
world’s developed water power. Yet our 
most important resources have scarcely 
been touched. 


This sounds imposing, but it is less so 
when we learn that it is necessary to 
import, as in 1929, over 400,000 tons of 
manganese to make steel, over 420,000 
tons of burlap for use in carpets, oil- 
cloth, and linoleum, as well as over 
22,000 tons of newsprint paper, pulp- 
wood and wood pulp for every working 
day in the year. 

We are poorly supplied with fibers, 
having sufficient of but one, viz., cot- 
ton. Flaxseed is grown for linseed oil, 
not for linen, and our native supply is 
so short that last year we imported 
over 67,000 tons, an increase of more 
than twenty-five per cent over the 
average for the previous five years. 
There was a crisis during the war for 
lack of sisal or henequin fiber, and our 
ability to harvest our wheat was in 
danger through the temporary refusal 
of Mexican authorities to allow ship- 
ments to us. Last year we imported 
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over 150,000 tons for use in binding 
twine and similar purposes. 

We look to the forests of Malaya for 
rattan, and are apt to forget that every 
cane chair seat in this country origi- 
nated in or near the Malay Peninsula. 
Shellac is a necessity in many industries 
and it has not been found possible to re- 
place it by any synthetic substances. 
It is used in paints and varnish in many 
ways, in leather dressing, and water- 
proofing; it is found in oilcloth, linc- 
Jeum, trunks, picture frames, and as an 
ingredient in paints for the hulls of steel 
vessels. It would be interesting for 
any man to see if he can pass a day 
without employing shellac in some one 
of the countless forms in which it 
finds use. It all comes from a small, 
orange-red insect, a native of Indie. 
Last year, we required over fifty 
thousand tons Of this and other varnish 
gums. 


Tae LEATHER INDUSTRY 


Hides are a by-product of the pack- 
ing industry. We are, to be sure, the 
largest leather-making and leather- 
using nation in the world, and we ex- 
port much leather. We still are an 
important source of hides and of some 
skins, though this must be said with 
marked qualifications and with the 
fact in mind that our production of the 
raw materials falls far short of domestic 
manufacturing requirements and would 
be hopelessly inadequate in time of war. 
In 1929 we were obliged to import over 
515,000,000 pounds of raw hides and 
skins—an, increase over the average for 
the prior year of twenty-six per cent. 

The literature of the Tanners’ Coun- 
cil speaks vividly on the subject. The 
president of the National Association 
of Importers of Hides and Skins, in 
writing on the source of supplies, tells 
his audience that he will take them on a 
tourist party around the world to get a 
bird’s-eye view of the primary markets. 


He does not exaggerate; we drew these 
materials in February of 1980 from more 
than sixty different countries. The 
Department of Commerce makes the 
statement: 


The United States, which tans at least 
fifty per cent of the world’s leather output, 
is dependent upon foreign countries for the 
larger part of its raw material. Nearly 
half of the cattle hides and calfskins are im- 
ported and almost all the sheep, lamb, goat, 
and kid skins. Cattle hides come chiefly 
from South America, the bulk of the calf- 
skins from European countries, goat and 
kid chiefly from British India and China, 
and sheep and lamb from New Zealand and 
South America. 


When we receive this mass of ma- 
terials amounting to over 250,000 tons, 
what should we do with it without an 
adequate supply of tanning materials? 
No one knows better than our tanners 
what was the tragic meaning of the 
chestnut blight, or understands more 
clearly that the reproduction of hem- 
lock and oak has failed to keep pace 
with the growing needs of our tanneries. 
Nor does Washington hold illusions on 
a subject so vital to American life and 
industry. So we reach out all over the - 
world for the tanning supplies we need 
but cannot ourselves provide. 

Having searched the earth for the , 
basis of leather, we must make a simi- 
lar journey for the means of tanning it. 
In this latter effort we shall visit India 
for myrobalans, Italy for sumac, and 
Argentina for quebracho (over ninety- 
six million pounds of this last year). 
Turkey, Greece, and Italy will also 
supply us with valonia, and the Malay 
Peninsula will provide us with gambier. 
We have by no means exhausted our 
list, especially when we recall chromium 
from Rhodesia, British India, Cuba, 
Greece, French Oceania, and the Union 
of South Africa. A pair of shoes or a 
lady’s handbag may thus represent a 
large part of the world. 
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Miuues oF SAUSAGE CASINGS 


There are humors in the import of 
supplies. The common sausage is one 
of the most international articles in the 
world. Truly, the American hog in 
this matter goes to great lengths. 
Ladies are accustomed to buy sausages 
by the pound but they would touch 
actualities more closely if they were 
purchased by the mile. No city has so 
many streetsthat their aggregatelength 
would exceed that of our yearly sau- 
sage product. The boundaries of no 
nation are so extensive that annually 
our connected sausages would not sur- 
round them. Indeed, their extended 
length would encompass the globe 
many hundred times and would suffice 
to connect us with the moon. It can 
be the boast of the American sausage 
that only astronomical distances are 
comparable to its outreach. 

Say you this is nonsense? It is not; 
it is reality. The head of a great pack- 
ing house says that there are not 
sufficient quantities of sausage casings 
produced in this country to supply the 
demand, so we hunt for them all the 
worldover. Wedrewthemin1928from 
forty-three countries, a total extent of 
over seventeen million pounds. That 
may not seem so large, only a matter of 
8500 tons. But come back to our 
packing friend; he tells us the casings 
are handled a hundred yards to the 
bundle, each bundle weighing about 
one pound. Therefore, seventeen mil- 
lion pounds are in reality 1,700,000,000 
yards, which is 5,100,000,000 feet; or, 
in more convenient phrase, approxi- 
mately one million miles of sausage 
casings; some years it has exceeded 
that. 

On the other hand we export these 
casings in even larger quantities than 
we receive them. We are, therefore, 
the sausage mongers of the world. The 


reason for the paradox of exporting and 
importing sausage casings by the hun- 
dred thousand miles in both directions 
lies in the fact that while we have not 
enough of some kinds, we have too 
much of others. 


Strone REASON FOR PEACE 


It would be easy to prolong this 
sketch, to speak of the interminable 
length of straw hat braids, which we 
bring from China, Japan, and Switzer- 
land by the many thousands of miles. 
Enough has been said, however, to give 
an insight into a phase of our interna- 
tional relations which is all too little 
known. As the demand grows, our 
dependence on the world increases. 
It rises from and is a corollary of the 
high standards of living of which we are 
so justly proud. At times the call 
diminishes for one supply but it in- 
creases for another, or a new demand 
arises. 

The teaching from the facts is that 
we are knit to all of the world by ties 
which must not be broken unless we are 
prepared to pay the price of sacrifices 
in every home. Of course, it is well to 
develop our own resources and so to be- 
come economically free as we are po- 
litically, but this economic freedom can 
only be achieved at a cost which no one 
would venture to propose our paying. 

No one can contemplate the facts 
laid before you or the much greater 
portion of facts which has been omitted 
without becoming a strong devotee of 
peace. A little glimpse of what might 
occur were the seas closed to the trans- 
portation of our needed supplies cameto 
those who were in intimate contact 
with affairs during the world war. The 
conditions have become more intimate 
since that time and are now such that if 
our necessary supplies were cut off, we 
as a nation should soon suffer sadly, 
even were not a shot fired. 


Control of Exports of Raw Materials: an 
International Problem 


By Lynn Ramsay EDMINSTER 
The Brookings Institution, Washington, District of Columbia 


MONG the economic issues enter- 
ing into post-war international 
discussion, few have been more promi- 
nent than those relating to the distri- 
bution of raw materials. ` These issues 
have assumed varied forms, but they 
all rest on one basic fact. The supply 
of essential raw materials is likely to 
be geographically separated from the 
places of chief demand. Hence, those 
nations which are dependent upon 
others for their requirements are in e 
position where their prosperity, and 
sometimes even their safety, may 
hinge upon reasonably easy access to 
such supplies. 

This dependence upon foreign sup- 
plies is, of course, as old as international 
trade. But in recent years its results 
have been intensified by two tenden- 
cies: one, the rapid growth of this 
economic interdependence, as a phase 
of modern industrial dsvelopment; the 
other, the increased obstacles placed 
in the way of satisfying the require- 
ments of the importing countries. The 
clash of these two opposing tendencies 
has given the whole prcblem of raw ma- 
terials a new and an ominous political 
significance in international relations. 
To this result the world war, of course, 
contributed. In the exaggerated eco- 
nomic nationalism of the post-war 
period, restrictions and the fear of 
further restrictions upon access to 
raw materials have been a source of 
constant anxiety and hence a threat 
to the maintenance o? peaceful com- 
mercial and political relations. 

Among such restramts none have 
been more provocative of friction than 
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those maintained or fostered by gov- 
ernments themselves. Governments 
have increasingly resorted to practices 
tending: to limit exports by making 
more stringent the terms on which 
they can be procured. Especially has 
there been a tendency to do so in re- 
spect to raw materials of which one 
country possesses a partial or complete 
monopoly. 

There has been a marked develop- 
ment of such controls since the turn of 
the century. This, however, cannot 
be wholly indicated by a mere counting 
of numbers. For ‘while the number 
has indeed increased, there has also 
been a development in technique and 
in scope of control that cannot be thus 
measured. Out of a list of some 
eighteen or twenty controls that are 
now in effect, or have very recently 
been in effect, only five had taken 
definite form before the turn of the 
century. But this does not take into 


1 The list includes natural camphor, cinchona 
bark, citrate of lime, coffee, long staple cotton, 
Greek currants, Kauri gum, mercury, nitrate, 
pearlshell, potash, pulpwood, quebracho, rubber, 
sandalwood, silk, sisal, sugar, sulphur, and tin. 
As regards rubber, restriction was abandoned in 
1928, but a private agreement between British 
and Dutch growers has just been announced. 
Cuban sugar was controlled only from 1926 to 
1928. Cinchona bark and quebracho have been 


subjected to private rather than government - 


control. Various other commodities such as 
manila hemp, hides and skins, and palm kernels, 
constitute instances in which control in the form 
of colonial discriminatory export duties pre- 
vailed for a time but was eventually abandoned. 
Of the first group of commodities here listed, there 
were five over which control had taken definite 
form before the turn of the century; namely, 
nitrate, potash, camphor, currants and mercury. 
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account increasing participetion by 
governments, improving technique, or 
extension of scope of control activities 
beyond national boundaries as compe- 
tition from external sources has de- 
veloped. 


TYPES or CONTROL 


In regard to purpose, there arè three 
main types of control: (1) those of 
which the chief object is to obtain 
public revenue; (2) those of which the 
primary purpose is to maintain or in- 
crease the profits of the producers of 
the raw material; and (8) those de- 
signed to foster and extend domestic 
manufacturing industry. : 

Perhaps the best illustration of the 
first type—that is, where the chief ob- 
ject is to raise revenue—is tke control 
exercised by the Chilean Government 
over the Chilean nitrate industry. 
The Government has for years levied 
an export duty which, when Chilean 
money is at par, amounts to $12.34 a 
long ton. For a long time this sup- 
plied about half the Chilean revenue, 
and it still furnishes about a fourth. 
At the same time, the Goverrment has 
approved, encouraged, and pa-ticipated 
in the monopolistic organizetion and 
operation of the industry. The Gov- 
ernment is officially represented on the 
Board of Directors of the Chilean Ni- 
trate Producers’ Association and wields 
a decisive influence in determining the 
policies of the Association, including 
the fixing of prices. In meny other 
ways, also, its paternalistic atzitude has 
been manifested. Another illustration 
of this same type of control is the Jap- 
anese camphor monopoly, tie profits 
of which aze a direct source of govern- 
ment revenue. 

The second type of contro}—that is, 
where the main purpose is to maintain 
or increase the profits of the producers 
—appears in many variations. But its 
central characteristic is gavernment 


support of measures designed to enable 
the producers to obtain higher prices 


‘than they would otherwise receive for 


their product. There is a wide range 
of activities that are designed in greater 
or less degree to achieve this purpose. 
At one extreme is the comparatively 
innocuous and generally accepted prac- 
tice of merely publishing and dissemi- 
nating statistics bearing on supply and 
demand conditions and perhaps giving 
some interpretation of them. At the 
other extreme is the adoption of official 
measures restricting output and ex- 
ports in such a way as to yield the 
greatest profit to the producers. Ex- 
amples of the latter are the Franco- 
German potash combine and the recent 
British restrictions on rubber. 

Between the foregoing limits there is 
an ascending scale of activities. These 
activities include legislation designed 
to facilitate coBperative action by pro- 
ducers in producing and marketing 
their crop. They include special credit 
facilities designed to enable producers 
to withhold supplies from the market. 
And they include the actual purchase 
and withholding of supplies by the 
government itself in an effort to bolster 
prices, of which perhaps the most fa- 
miliar illustration is the valorization of 
coffee by Brazil. Other illustrations 
are the purchase of cotton by the Egyp- 
tian Government and of cocoa by 
Ecuador. 

The third type of control is that 
where the object is to promote domestic 
manufacturing. Through export du- 
ties or other export restrictions on raw 
materials, governments seek to favor 
domestic industries using a particular 
raw material by enabling them to get 
it at a lower price than foreign manu- 
facturers have to pay. Such restric- 
tions are more likely to prevail in the 
newer countries, whose local industries 
may thus be built up on monopoly of 
the manufacture of a highly localized 
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taw material. Sometimes the restric- 
tions are designed to promote manufac- 
tures wholly within the political area 
where the raw material is produced, as 
for example the Canadian restrictions 
on exports of pulpwood. Sometimes 
they are employed also to favor the 
manufacturing industry of the mother 
country, as in the case of the British 
preferential export duties on tin ore in 
the Straits Settlements and in Nigeria. 
Other illustrations in this class are the 
‘Spanish and the Portuguese export 
duties on cork; the preferential export 
duties which for a time were levied by 
Great Britain on Indian hides and skins 
and on West African palm kernels; 
and the remission, on shipments to the 
United States, of the Philippine export 
duty on manila hemp from 1902 to 1918. 


RESULTS or CONTROL : 


So much as regards types. Now as 
toresults. What evidence is there that 
consuming countries have been unduly 
exploited by such controls? How suc- 
cessful have they been from the stand- 
point of the producing countries, and 
how burdensome to consumers? 

There has been a vast amount of bias 
in past discussion of the effects of con- 
trol. In some countries there has been 
a popular disposition, frequently en- 
couraged by the government itself, 
to condemn control as wholly preda- 
tory in purpose and method and to es- 
aggerate the burden that results from 
it. Even economists have sometimes 
had difficulty in maintaining an ob 
jective attitude. Some have been 
obviously influenced by the righteous 
indignation which they have felt con- 
cerning such restrictions. Others have 
distinctly minimized the burden in an 
effort to show that it has been exag- 
gerated—that the evil, if it be one, is 
largely self-corrective. One need not 
be able to measure the burden with pre- 
cision in order to note these evidences 


of bias. On one point, however, there 
is evidently agreement. No one ap- 
pears to have denied the sinister sig- 
nificance, from the standpoint of world 
peace, of the misunderstanding and the 
hostility which tht restrictions have 
created. 


Economic EFFECTS OF CONTROL 


Examination of a series of important 
and presumably typical cases discloses 
that although the success of control 
has varied in individual instances and 
at different times, nearly every case of 
control has had some measure of suc- 
cess and some have been highly suc- 
cessful. It is possible here, however, 
to present only a few illustrations se- 
lected from the main body of evidence. 
A more complete account is soon to ap- 
pear in book form as a publication of 
the Brookings Institution, under the 
coauthorship of Dr. Benjamin B. Wal- 
lace and myself. 

Take, for example, Chilean nitrate. 
The Nitrate Association has always 
fixed the price at -the highest point 
which in its judgment the traffic would 
bear, and the state has long collected a 
very high export duty. Contrary to a 
widely held impression, the foreign 
consumer has not borne all the burden 
of the export duty. Nevertheless, the 
evidence reveals that monopoly profit 
and state revenue have together been a 
large element in the prices charged in 
the past. An investigation by the 
Chilean Government revealed that 
from 1920 to 1927, profits averaged for 
one important group over fifty per cent, 
for another from twenty-five to fifty 
per cent, and for most of the remainder 
from ten to twenty-five per cent. 

Other instances may be cited. In 
the case of the Japanese camphor 
monopoly, the data on prices and 
profits indicate that for many years the 
Japanese Government made large mo- 
nopoly profits from its control of this 
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industry; though recently its power 
has been curbed by competition from a 
new source. In the case of potash 
there has been no such check. For a 
time after the war, competition threat- 
ened from the newly acquired French 
mines in Alsace, but this prospect 
was soon halted by the formation of 
the Franco-German potash combine. 
At the same time a thorough reorganiza- 
tion of the German industry, involving 
the shutting down of a vast number of 
inefficient mines, has resulted in greatly 
reduced costs. However, the reduc- 
tion has not been reflected in any de- 
crease of prices, hence profits have 
been high. In 1928, the rate of earn- 
ing appears to have averaged some- 
where between twelve and twenty-two 
per cent on total investment—a much 
higher rate than the average for Ger- 
man corporations. 

Another example is coffee.’ Every 
one of the three valorizations of coffee 
by Brazil between 1905 and 1928 ap- 
pears to have secured for the Brazil- 
ians higher, and also more stable, prices 
than would have presumably prevailed 
in the absence of government interven- 
tion. The same thing is true of the 
somewhat different type of restrictions 
in force in Brazil since 1924, known as 
permanent defense. By limiting ship- 
ments from plantation to port and by 
close supervision over stocks and sales, 
the Brazilian Government was for sev- 
eral years successful in maintaining 
prices on a high level despite large fluc- 
tuations in the crop. Ultimately the 
stocks in the interior became too for- 
midable and available credit too scarce 
to maintain prices. In the fall of 1929 
prices fell, and they have remained low 
since that time. What will be the out- 
come of present efforts to restore the 
situation remains to be seen; but for 
five years the restrictions under the 
so-called defense scheme undoubtedly 
served to bolster prices. 


Then there is the notorious case of 
rubber. Because the Stevenson Plan 
was ultimately abandoned, many have 
jumped to the conclusion that it failed. 
Evidence reveals that the restriction 
resulted in large profits to the planters 
while the plan was in operation. It is ` 
true that prices would presumably have 
recovered in considerable degree in 
1922-1925 even had there been no re- 
striction, since there was a large in- 
crease in the demand for rubber. Yet 
there is no reason whatever to suppose 
that they would have risen to such ex- 
orbitant levels as were actually at- 
tained in 1925-1926 had it not been for 
the limitation of output and the specu- 
lation to which the Act led. Though 
it had been claimed when the Act went 
into effect that the industry was on the 
verge of ruin, the available data on 
costs and earnings do not sustain the 
claim. Even the low prices of 1921 
and 1922 were not below the costs of 
most of the rubber companies, and 
there had been no failures in Malaya. 
In the fourteen-year period ending in 
1922, fifty-two representative com- 
panies had made an average return of 
twenty-five per cent on their issued 
capital and had paid average dividends 
of twenty-two per cent. 

Far from stabilizing conditions in the 
industry, the rubber restriction may 
be said to have unstabilized them. 
The users of rubber, particularly in 
the United States, carried a heavy bur- 
den. It is possible that consumers are 
now being compensated in some meas- 
ure by low prices that may be attrib- 
uted in part to the stimulus to world 
productive capacity imparted by the 
Restriction Act. But it is certain that 
in its immediate effects, the Act was 
highly burdensome. 


Pouicy or CONTROL SUCCESSFUL 


It is true that competition from ex- 
ternal sources and from substitutes has 
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in many instances considerably miti- 
gated the effects of control, and this 
has given rise to a widespread impres- 
sion that the policy has generally been 
a failure. For example, the rapid 
increase in the production of synthetic 
and by-product nitrogen’ in recent 
years, to the point wh=2re such nitrogen 
furnishes about three fourths of the 
world’s total, has defnitely weakened 
the position of the Chilean industry. 
The same is true of camphor: the syn- 
thetic product, made chiefly in Ger- 
many, has become a formidable com- 
petitor with the natcral variety. In 
the case of coffee, the Brazilian indus- 
try has not kept pace with the growth 
of the industry in outside areas, par- 
ticularly in Colomb:a and Central 
America. This grow-ng competition, 
together with the recent collapse of 
prices, naturally raises a doubt as to 
the ultimate efficacy of the Brazilian 
restrictions. And in regard to rubber, 
it is history that the Stevenson Act was 
ultimately abandoned, owing in large 
measure to the growta of competition 
in the Dutch possessicns. 

It is a mistake, however, to assume 
from such evidence that the policy of 
control has been a failure and is now 
passing into the discard. Competition 
has mitigated but has not eliminated 
its effects. Far from abandoning con- 
trol of the Chilean industry, the Chilean 
Government has exercised a tighter 
grip than ever. It hss taken the lead 
in readapting marketing machinery to 
new conditions; and it has recently 
succeeded in negotiating a tripartite 
agreement between Chilean producers 
and German and British producers of 
manufactured nitrogen which should 
definitely check the severity of the 
competition that had been developing 
between these groups. 

In potash, an international combina- 
tion of the German and French inter- 
ests halted competition almost from its 


inception. In coffee, the Brazilian 
Government has been increasingly ac- 
tive in behalf of producers; and in spite 
of the recent collapse of prices, the his- 
tory of control indicates on the whole a 
very considerable success of its efforts 
to maintain them. It is true that a 
recent announcement forecasts the 
abandonment of control. A pending 
loan of $100,000,000 to São Paulo by 
foreign bankers is said to be conditioned 
partly upon abandonment by the Gov- 
ernment of further valorization opera- 
tions during the ten-year period while 
the old stocks are being disposed of. 
But the bankers may authorize holding 
back current supplies in order to pro- 
tect the loan; and if the history of a 
previous intervention by the bankers 
repeats itself, they will become in- 
creasingly involved in the regulation 
of the industry during the next few 
years. In thet case control will not 
have ceased, but will merely have been 
shifted to the bankers. 

Again, in rubber, the temporary suc- 
cess of restriction has remained as a 
reminder of what can be done; and 
after long negotiation a private agree- 
ment has very recently been reached 
between British and Dutch growers 
providing for new restrictions on out- 
put. 

In short, what is happening is not 
abandonment of restriction or of plans 
for restriction, but rather a readapta- 
tion to new conditions. As competi- 
tion develops it is met by widening the 
scope of control measures and by mak- 
ing their forms more flexible. When 
national control breaks down or is 
seriously compromised, control through 
international agreement is the next 
step. In nitrate and potash, and now 
in rubber, the step has been taken; 
in sugar and various other products 
it has been seriously contemplated; and 
in camphor and coffee the situation is 
increasingly favorable to it. Competi- 
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tion has neither eliminated the practice 
itself nor compelled abandonment of 
the idea. On the contrary, it has 
merely led to redoubled efforts to make 
the policy effective. 


PourricaL Errecrts or CONTROL 


Nor is the political aspect of control 
to be ignored. For, in fact, the actual 
amount of the burden is not so signifi- 
cant ag is the public impression con- 
cerning it. Popular belief has un- 
doubtedly exaggerated the burden; but 
popular belief that is ill-founded is just 
as provocative of international friction 
as that which rests on fact. 

Evidence of such friction is plentiful 
and familiar. It has appeared in pub- 
lic discussion; in official inquiries and 
reports, such as our own Congressional 
inquiries into the rubber, the coffee, 
the sisal, and other foreign controls; in 
prosecutions launched under the local 
law of the aggrieved country, such as 
the American prosecutions of American 
agents of the potash, quinine, and sisal 
monopolies; and in direct diplomatic 
action and threats of retaliation such 
as took place in our potash contro- 
versy with Germany prior to the 
war. 

Restriction of access to raw materials 
and the fear that future access may be 
cut off are a constant source of nervous 
apprehension in consuming countries 
and hence a threat to international 
peace. Opinions may differ as to the 
extent of the economic burden result- 
ing from control; but there is not much 
room for difference concerning the po- 
litical irritation. 


RETALIATION AS REMEDY 


In what direction, then, does the 
remedy lie? In the past, nations have 
been content to rely very largely upon 
purely national measures in combating 
control; but the very persistence of the 
practice is ample proof of their futility. 


Our own efforts in the United States 
have been spasmodic and largely fruit- 
less. They have served to mitigate 
somewhat the effects of control in times 
of emergency; but in not a single case 
can it be said that control has been 
abandoned because of them. 

Nor does more aggressive national 
action offer a satisfactory way out— 
even for so powerful a country as the 
United States. In practice, such ac- 
tion by this country would probably 
take the form of retaliation. It is 
one of the most persistent and insidious 
of popular fallacies that because of her 
great wealth and the great variety of 
her resources the United States is so 
little dependent on others for pros- 
perity that any sort of restriction she 
might apply to foreign trade would 
hurt foreign interests more than it 
would her own. 

Suppose that retaliation were 
adopted, what would be the method? 
At once it is clear that restrictions on 
the export of American raw materials 
would not be feasible. An immediate 
obstacle would be the Constitutional 
prohibition of export duties. Even if 
the Constitution were amended or if 
some other mode of restriction were’ 
employed, there are few raw products 
of which we have a sufficient monopoly 
to make the policy effective. The only 
notable exception appears to be raw 
cotton, and any severe limitation on 
exports of cotton simply as a mode of 
penalizing foreign countries would be 
certain to arouse violent opposition 
among the cotton growers. 

In practice, therefore, retaliation 
would have to be through restrictions 
of imports. Here, too, the difficulties 
are serious. Only by great skill, if at 
all, could the policy be applied in 
such a way as to burden domestic 
interests less than foreign. Every 
duty in the existing tariff is already 
fixed as high as Congress deems con- 
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ducive to prosperity—and a great 
deal higher than many others think 
beneficial. 

To impose penalty duties would 
therefore disturb domestic industries 
and would raise prices higher than is 
needed for what the law contemplates 
as adequate protection. The goods 
that are on the free list are left there 
because it is deemed good policy not 
to restrict their entry. Likewise, the 
goods that are not on the free list and 
are lucky enough to get in over the 
tariff, are admitted largely as a matter 
of policy. 

Take, for example, the dutiable im- 
ports of 1928. Out o? the total quan- 
tity, 86 per cent were raw materials 
needed by domestic industry; 19 per 
cent were partly manufactured arti- 
cles that domestic industries engage in 
finishing; and 23 per cent were food- 
stuffs, chiefly tropica. or subtropical. 
Only 22 per cent were finished manu- 
factures, and a large proportion of these 
consisted of goods thet cannot be ad- 
vantageously produced in the United 
States. 

Not only, therefore, would retalia- 
tion be likely to burden domestic inter- 
ests quite as much as foreign, but it 
would also discriminat2 unfairly among 
them; for its costs would almost in- 
variably have to be borne chiefly by 
groups other than thosein whose behalf 
it was resorted to. Prohibiting the 
entry of raw silk, for example, would 
be a boon to American consumers of 
camphor if it broke up the Japanese 
monopoly, but not to the American silk 
manufacturing industry. Moreover, 
retaliation would almcst certainly pro- 
voke counter-reprisals and a general 
trade war, with the burden and the 
friction that these always entail. In 
short, retaliation, with its inevitable 
train of recrimination and reprisal, is 
neither a certain nor a desirable means 
of obtaining relief. 


INTERNATIONAL AGREEMENT AS 
REMEDY 


It is in the international, and not the 
national, approach that hope for genu- 
ine progress resides. In the last anal- 
ysis the problem is international and 
does not lend itself to national solution. 

Some progress has already been made 
on the international side. The decade 
since the war has produced a constantly 
increasing body of discussion that has 
served to prepare the stage for effective 
action. One after another, interna- 
tional conferences and agencies con- 
cerned with the general problem of 
trade barriers have been compelled 
to pay particular heed to the control of 
trade in raw materials. In the pro- 
ceedings and the activities of the In- 
ternational Chamber of Commerce, of 
the League of Nations, and of the 
World Economic Conference, it has as- 
sumed an important réle; and even at 
international labor gatherings it has in- 
truded into the discussion by reason of 
its alleged bearing on industrial em- 
ployment. 

Nor has progress been confined 
wholly to the realm of discussion. 
Already there has been some action. 
In the fall of 1927, the first important 
multilateral agreement in respect to 
control of raw materials was reached 
with the signing, in Geneva, of the 
Convention for the Abolition of Im- 
port and Export Prohibitions and Re- 
strictions. 

This convention has been acceded to 
by nearly all of the leading countries, 
including the United States. Though 
its provisions are, not limited to raw 
materials, these fall within its scope. 
The agreement is greatly weakened by 
a multitude of exceptions limiting both 
its scope and its duration. Neverthe- 
less it is a significant achievement. It 
definitely establishes the principle that, 
in general, the presumption is against 
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restrictions of trade such as those to 
which it applies. It invites the use of 
existing international machinery for 
settling disputes; it sets up a procedure 
to that end; and it contains a moral, 
though not a legal, obligation on the 
part of the signatories to submit their 
differences to some form of arbitral or 
judicial procedure. 

Two subsequent multilateral agree- 
ments which grew out of the same con- 
ference may also be mentioned, one re- 
lating to hides and skins, the other 
to bones. Unimportant though these 
may seem to be from a commodity 
standpoint, they are distinctly signifi- 
cant on the side of precedent. In con- 
trast to the more general agreement on 
‘Prohibitions and Restrictions, they in- 
clude export duties within their scope, 
in one instance providing for their com- 
plete abolition, in the other for their 
maximum limitation. They suggest, 
moreover, the possibility of a much 
more extensive use of specific com- 
modity agreements, once there is gen- 
eral agreement on principles. 

After all, however, these agreements 
are but a first step, and they do not go 
very far toward solving the problem. 
They are significant largely as prece- 
dents rather than as far-reaching in- 
strumentalities for dealing with par- 
ticular problems in the field of raw 
materials. There is pressing need for 
further action. 

The first need is for an international 
agreement dealing with basic princi- 
ples concerning what is fair in these 
matters. Such an agreement would 
bring the whole discussion of the sub- 
ject to a focus and would thus furnish 
a useful background of information. 
It would remove the matter from the 
legal status of a purely domestic ques- 
tion. It would definitely promote the 
peaceful settlement of disputes. It 
could provide a definite judicial pro- 
cedure for dealing with justiciable mat- 


ters, and it could provide a procedure 
for arbitrating those which are not 
justiciable. 

The very existence of the agreement 
would tend to promote the resort to 
arbitral procedure, since a country will 
often submit to arbitration a dispute 
arising under a treaty to which it is a 
party, whereas in the absence of a 
specific treaty it will often refuse to do 
80. 

What is first needed, therefore, is 
an international conference addressed 
wholly to the problem of raw materials, 
or perhaps even confined to the prob- 
lem of government control. 


Scorn oF CONFERENCE 


But upon what principles could such 
a conference be expected to agree? 
What, after all, is fair and reasonable 
in respect to controls over exports of 
raw materials? Take, for example, 
export duties levied for revenue pur- 
poses. May these not be so high as 
to enable a nation to throw the burden 
of a disproportionate share of its public 
expenditures upon foreign purchasers 
of the raw material? If so, where is 
the line to be drawn and what criteria 
shall be used in drawing it? 

Again, take those restrictions aimed 
at enhancing the profits of the pro- 
ducers, such as the coffee, the potash, 
and the rubber controls. Might it not 
be possible to arrive at an agreement 
to the effect that the prices charged 
foreign consumers shall not be so high 
as to enable producers operating under 
normal conditions and with reasonable 
efficiency to secure profits greater than 
are generally current in non-monopo- 
listic industries? How far does the 
local regulation of public utilities fur- 
nish a precedent for the possible inter- 
national regulation of government- 
fostered monopolies of raw materials? 

Finally, take the case of export re- 
strictions in aid of domestic manufac- 
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turing. In respect to these, a start 
has already been made in the resolu- 
tions of the World Economic Con- 
ference; but the resolutions are vague 
and in any event without legal effect. 
Might it not be possible further to de- 
fine them and to give them legal ef- 
fect? When, for example, are exports 
“unduly burdened” by restrictions in 
aid of domestic manufacturing? What 
is the nature of the “exceptional cr 
compelling circumstances” that may 
justify them? How shall it be told 
when such restrictions are for the “ spe- 
cial purpose” of putting foreign coun- 
tries using the materials in a position 
of “unfair inferiority”? If there is to 
be any legal limitation upon the eco- 
nomic sovereignty of nations, how far, 
to be specific, is Canada entitled to go 
in imposing restrictions on exports of 
pulpwood to the United States? These 
are some of the difficulties with which 
an international conference on raw 
materials would have to contend. 

It is, of course, idle to hope that any 
conference could determine in advance 
precisely where the lines are to be 
drawn with respect to these matters. 
Nevertheless, it could give them suff- 
cient definition to serve as a useful 
starting point. It could then prepare 
the way for their further elaboration, 
and for their adaptation to the needs 
of a changing economic order, by set- 
ting up the requisite machinery for 
interpreting and applying them. This 
would be the next important step. 

The agreement could make provi- 


sion for gradually elaborating a body 
of rules and decisions that would ulti- 
mately become virtually a quasi-judi- 
cial code of fair practices. Already, 
as the World Economic Conference has 
specifically pointed out, the legal basis 
for such judicial machinery is available. 
Under its statute, the Permanent Court 
of International Justice is authorized 
to appoint expert bodies for making in- 
quiries and for giving expert opinions 
on any matter coming under its juris- 
diction. Under this provision, the 
Court could very well establish a 
branch for dealing with commercial 
questions. 

The immediate problem, however, is 
not so much to present a bill of par- 
ticulars for future international action 
as it is to promote effort in that direc- 
tion. It is time to disabuse ourselves 
of the idea, that economic problems such 
as this one always solve themselves; 
or if they do not, that any country 
so powerful as the United States can 
readily take the situation in hand 
and solve it to her complete self- 
satisfaction. i ; 

If friction is to be minimized, it will 
have to be through international co- 
operation in the handling of this essen- 
tially international question. There 
will have to be, as Professor Bonn has 
so aptly put it, a genuine effort to see 
that in some measure “the unequal dis- 
tribution of natural opportunities” 


shall be “compensated by the creation - ~~ 


of some code of international economic 
hospitality.” - 


The International Aspect of the Mineral Industry 


By Cmarres K. Lerma, Px.D., LL.D. 
Chairman, Department of Geology, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin 


INERALS are only a part of our 
raw materials, but they play a 
very essential part in international rela- 
tions and they comprise the great group 
of our wasting assets. I should like to 
review, in just a few words, the mineral 
position to which the United States 
policy has been and is to be adapted. 
- The United States produces about 
forty per cent of the world’s minerals. 
It is the most nearly self-sufficing in 
minerals of any country of the world. 
It uses, however, more than this pro- 
portion of forty per cent and when 
we come to look at the figures in some 
detail, it appears that some minerals 
are present in surplus, a great many in 
deficiency. : 
There are only three of our miner- 
als which are produced in sufficient 
amount to make export in quantity 
possible—coal, sulphur, and phosphate. 
With the addition of petroleum and cop- 
per which are brought in from outside, 
we also export those minerals. There 
is a small group of minerals in which 
the country is just about self-sustaining 
and it is rather a short list: aluminum, 
iron, lead, zinc, and gypsum. There is 
another considerable list of minerals 
which we produce to some extent, but 
for which we are dependent on the rest 
of the world for a considerable part: 
mercury, tungsten, barium, fluor spar, 
and graphite. Then we come to a list 
of minerals of which the country has 
very little and which we import almost 
entirely: antimony, chromite, man- 
ganese, nickel, tin, asbestos, nitrates, 
and potash. 
I am not expecting you to recognize 
at once the names of these minerals or 


to remember these lists, but just by 
naming them perhaps you can see what 
is meant when we say that this coun- 
try is the largest producer of minerals 
and you can also see the limitations in 
that remark. There are only a very 
few minerals, in fact, in which we have 
an exportable surplus or enough for our 
own use. 


INCREASED CONSUMPTION OF 
MINERALS 


The situation is changing, also. 
There are certain minerals which have 
been sufficient for our own use in the 
past which probably will be insufficient 
in the near future. No other country 
in the world is drawing on its resources 
at anything like the rate of the United 
States, and the result of this heavy: 
consumption is that we are beginning 
to see, for some minerals and in some 
districts, limits which, while not im- 
mediate, have to be considered. 

There is a general consensus among ' 
engineers and geologists that the not 
very distant future will make it neces- 
sary for us to look outside for a part 
even of our copper supplies. Copper 
is one of the substances which we have 
produced in quantity. Domestic sup- 
ply and demand are just about 
balanced now, but with increasing 
consumption it will be increasingly 
necessary to look outside. 

Oil is in about the same position. 
We import about as much oil as we 
export; but the time is not very far 
distant when more reliance must be 
placed upon outside sources, and com- 
mercial interests are even now looking 
for such sources. 
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Tron ore is one of the substances in 
which this country is very rich and we 
naturally think of it as self-sufficing. 
The peak of production of the Lake 
Superior region will be passed in fifteen 
years. That period is within the time 
which has to be considered in the 
building of large new plants; it is 
already a factor in the decision as to 
whether new plants shall or shall not 
be built in Chicago. There are other 
sources of supply in the United States 
which must take on a part of the load 
as the Lake Superior peak is passed, 
but these are insufficient to meet the 
demand; so we find the iron industry 
already bringing in iron ore from Cuba, 
small amounts from Europe and from 
Chile, and making plans to start im- 
portation from Brazil. 

In general, there is now upon us a 
distinct shift toward foreign exploita- 
tion. Our commercial interests and 
engineers are exploiting at a fast rate 
abroad. They did not enter this 
activity quite as early as our principal 
competitors, the English, with the re- 
sult that in outside exploitation the 
net results do not bulk quite so high 
as those of English capital and English 
commercial companies. On the other 
hand, at the present time we are 
probably doing more in this line than 
any other nation, and we are gaining 
impetus every day because of the shift 
of the emphasis on our sources of raw 
materials and the necessity for looking 
ahead and looking outside for some of 
these essential raw materials. 


GOVERNMENT POLICY IN THA Past 


What has been our Government 
policy in regard to minerals? On the 
whole, to give a conclusion in advance, 
I think it may be said that while it has 
been piecemeal, not adopted as a unit, 
it has been a fairly reasonable adapta- 
tion to shifting conditions. The policy 
of our Government from the start was 


to alienate its ownership in minerals. 
As fast as possible, our public lands 
and minerals were passed out to private 
ownership. It was only after nine 
tenths of the public domain had thus 
been alienated that a change in policy 
was adopted, and under our mineral 
Leasing Act, which is now eight or nine 
years old, we see a definite tendency to 
stop this process of turning over 
minerals to private control. 

Under the Leasing Act, mineral 
rights are given over to private activity 
only under severe restrictions and since 
the Act was passed there has been a 
series of supplementary decisions and 
acts and withdrawals which have 
tended to take the small remainder of 
our mineral] resources still in possession 
of the Government out of the field of 
private exploitation and put it under 
control of the Government. 

Tn this activity, our Government has 
been slower and has done less than 
almost any other government where 
minerals are important. As we sur- 
vey the world situation we will see this 
process of tightening of government 
control of minerals, which was given 
a great impetus by the war, though it 
began long before that time and has 
continued since. Our Nation has done 
the least of any, but the signs are un- 
mistakable that at the present time 
there is a different public mood. 

There are reflections of this tighten- 
ing of government hold on minerals in 
taxation. This is not entirely a matter 
of the Federal Government, it is partly 
a matter of the state governments. 
There is no uniform policy, but here 
and there minerals are taxed avowedly 
on the basis of their having something 
different from ordinary values—that 
they are wasting assets in which the 
public has a peculiar stake. For in- 
stance, it is specifically stated in the 
reports of the Minnesota Tax Com- 
mission that the iron ores are required 
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to carry an unusual burder of taxation 
because they are wasting assets in 
which the public has a special interest. 
As we look around the country we find 
various special royalty, occupation, 
and severance taxes on minerals. On 
the other hand, the Fedral income 
tax law gives minerals large write-offs 
because they are wasting assets. This 
is particularly true of oil. 


MINERAL TARIFFS 


Mineral tariffs have nazurally been 
more used in this country than in 
others; we have had more to protect. 
There has been a good reason for pro- 
tective tariffs on many of our indus- 
tries, which has enabled them to grow 
and become large produzers. How- 
ever, tariffs have worked so well for a 
number of minerals that the belief has 
been developed that they will work 
equally well for all minerels. We are 
optimistic in this country. We have 
done wonderful things, and where we 
have apparently been short of certain 
minerals it has been very easy to say, 
“Let us produce this mineral by enact- 
ment; let us put on a tariff; let us de- 
velop that particular miceral in this 
country.” 

Unfortunately, the development of 
minerals was started a long time ago 
in the geological processes of the earth 
and was completed a long time ago, 
and enactment apparently as had very 
little effect on the outcome of these 
processes. The result is that there 
are several of our tariffs which are 
levied with the idea that =his country 
has minerals, where the minerals 
simply do net exist in sufficient quan- 
tities. The tariff has proved to be 
nothing but an expense and an irrita- 


tion and has, furthermore, resulted ' 


perhaps in a tendency to deplete this 
country of certain small reserves of 
these minerals which might be more 
useful to us in times of emergency. 
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Mineral tariffs have been considered 
piecemeal and so far as I know there 
has been no attempt to survey the 
mineral field broadly and to decide for 
what groups of minerals the tariffs are 
useful and reasonable and for what 
groups they really run against the facts 
of geology—against the fact that nature 
has not put certain minerals here. 

Turning to the foreign field, in out- 
side exploitation in which we are now 
the most active nation, we find that 
our Government has for the most part 
let our commercial interests shift for 
themselves; many of them have been 
big enough and strong enough to do 
this; they have not needed a great deal 
of help and they have been quite suc- 
cessful. However, the situation is 
changing; other governments are help- 
ing their national interests in this field 
of exploitation, particularly the British 
Government, which is our principal 
competitor, and it is becoming in- 
creasingly difficult for our commercial 
agents, no matter how strong, to find a 
free field for their outside activities. 
For small companies or for indviduals, 
the foreign field is pretty nearly closed 
today. 

While we have done comparatively 
little politically in regard to foreign 
exploitation, there is an indication that 
here also there is a change in policy 
under way. Under the provisions of 
the Leasing Act, it is possible to exclude 
participation in the leasing and the 
operation of our public lands on the 
part of aliens whose countries exclude 
us, and this clause has been effectively 
used by our State Department in 
opening up the field for exploration in 
certain other countries. 

Our Government has also stepped in 
in specific cases. For instance, our oil 
companies, desiring to participate in oil 
development in Mesopotamia and find- 
ing themselves thwarted by a combina- 
tion of commercial and political inter- 
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ests abroad, appealed to our State 
Department and to our Commerce 
Department, with results which opened 
the door for them. There have been a 
number of such cases, Also, we have 
done something in a defensive way; in 
the Philippines, for instance, from the 
start foreigners have been prohibited 
from taking part in the mineral exploi- 
tation, which essentially means that we 
are helping our own nationals in the 
exploration in that field. 


GOVERNMENT POLICY IN 
THH FUTURE 


This is a very brief and very crude 
summary of the situation up to date. 
Tt has been a matter of fragmentary 
adaptation of political measures to 
meet the situation as it has become 
known to our lawmakers. But further 
adjustments are in sight. They seem 
to be inevitable because of certain 
fundamental changes which are taking 
place in the industry, and I wish to 
outline very briefly some of these 
changes, because it seems to me that 
they point the way to the political 
adjustments which are likely to follow. 

The primary change is the very great 
increase in world consumption of 
minerals. We are just beginning to 
dig ourselves into the earth and to use 
minerals. It has often been stated, 
but it may not be known to every one, 
that we have produced in this world 
more minerals in the last twenty years 
than in all preceding history. It is 
only eight years ago that the breaking 
point was reached in oil; in other words, 
in the last eight years we have pro- 
duced more oil than in all preceding 
history. The curves of production are 
rising with the population, and faster 
than the population, to an extent which 
has hardly been realized. The scale 
can hardly be overemphasized. Prec- 
edents which are based on the old 
concept of using small bits of minerals 
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here and there, sufficient for local needs, 
must be changed to take into account 
this new scale. A single iron mine in 
the United States, in the six months of 
production during the summer, now 
produces more than the entire United 
States used in any one year up to the 
Civil War. I could go on and multiply 
illustrations of that sort indefinitely. 


Swati Dnrosits ARE COMMERCIALLY 
INCONSIDERABLE 


The effect of this increased consump- 
tion is to minimize the importance of 
hundreds of small deposits of minerals 
scattered over the world. They hardly 
figure any more in the picture. There 
are only a few great sources of supply 
which really play any part in meeting 
this great demand, and so with these 
rising curves of consumption we see a 
progressive focusing of demand on 
these sources. Nature may have made 
some thousands of copper deposits, but 
it has made only some few dozens of 
really important mines. It has made 
tens of thousands of iron mines but not 
more than eight or ten really first-class 
sources of iron ore the world over; and 
it is those great sources that are com- 
ing to dominate the situation. So 

‘it appears that most of the world’s 
minerals today are coming from a very 
few sources. Nickel is coming practi- 
cally from one source, tin from two, iron 
ore from six or eight, copper from eight 
or ten, graphite from three, manganese 
from three, and asbestos practically 
from one source. 

You say, “Well, why not change it; 
why not draw them in from other 
sources?” There are hundreds of 
other deposits of these minerals, but 
commercially they do not count be- 
cause the aggregate total output from 
many of these smaller properties would 
not begin to meet the present great 
demand. Thus it is that there is a 
marked focusing of the entire commer- 
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cial movement on these few natural 
resources. 

It is also obvious that the few main 
sources are not distributed among all 
the nations. One nation may have one 
or two; another may have one or two 
others. There are a good many na- 
tions, however, which have none at all. 
This situation lends itself peculiarly to 
commercial concentration, which is 
going on very rapidly. Monopoly, or 
near monopoly, has been reached in 
particular mineral commodities and 
is apparently near at hand for others. 
The natural conditions are peculiarly 
favorable to concentrated operation of 
these few great units of the mineral 
industry. For this reason, a few large 
companies today control much of the 
world’s mineral output, a good many 
of these companies being not only na- 
tional but international in scope. At 
the rate things are going, it will not 
be many years before a comparatively 
small group of men will actually con- 
trol the world’s mineral industry—not 
operating many thousands of mines, 
but controlling the few essential sources 
of supply which alone can play a part 
in the future. 


PUBLIC CONTROL AND RESTRICTION « 


Another new factor is coming into 
the situation. As the demand is 
increased and is concentrated about a 
few sources of supply, as the public 
begins to realize that the mineral indus- 
try is based on these large deposits, 
which are a matter of great public 
concern, affecting public welfare and 
safety, the attention of governments is 
focused upon them. All over the world 
there is an increase of public interest 
and a tightening of public control on 
these essential sources of supply. 

This closer public control takes an 
immense variety of forms. In some 
countries it has gone the full length of 
nationalization. There are for particu- 
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lar minerals and for particular coun- 
tries, many illustrations of nationalize- 
tion of the mineral resource in quite 
recent years. Argentina, for instance, 
has nationalized its oil. 

Mr. Edminster has given us the 
illustration of the Chilean nitrate.t 
The Chilean Government has gone far 
toward nationalization and contem- 
plates another step, namely, the con- 
solidation of all the private companies, 
the organization of one Government 
company and the exchange of Govern- 
ment stock for the stocks that are now 
held in the private companies. 

The governments are also adopting 
defensive measures in order to pre- 
serve great sources of mineral supply 
for their own nationals. The “closed 
door,” a general term which may cover 
this situation, is now pretty general 
around the world. Turn to country 
after country outside of the United 
States and you will find restrictions 
upon alien exploration. It is becoming 
almost impossible for the individual 
explorer to take the boat or the train 
and go to any part of the world and be 
free to explore and acquire minerals. 
There are restrictions of a great 
variety of sorts; some are direct pro- 
hibitions, some are indirect, and in some 
cases the object is accomplished merely 
by dilatory tactics. © 

The “closed door” tendency is a 
very interesting one. It has spread 
rapidly, in spite of the mandates of the 
League of Nations, which require 
specifically that the lands shall be held 
open to all for mineral exploration. 
In fact, they are not. This has been a 
subject of complaint to the League of 
Nations but without any material 
change in the situation as yet. Not 
only has this policy progressed a long 
way outside of the United States, but 
indications are that it is gaining im- 

1 See “‘ Control of Exports of Raw Materials: 
an International Problem,” in this volume. 
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petus every day. It is a natural d2- 
fensive reaction when a country is 
‘roused to the fact that the few great 
mineral sources are going to play a 
very important part in the future 
commercial game—that they must be 
secured not only for home consump- 
tion, but as a chip, if you please, in the 
great game, as something to trade 
with. Even though the country has 
only one great mineral which the world 
needs, it is something by which the 
country may trade to secure supplies of 
other needed minerals. 


WHAT ATTITUDE SHALL Tas Country 
ADOPT? 


There are, then, two great move- 
ments developing—the concentration 
of commercial control and the concen- 
tration of political control. From our 
point of view and from the point of 
view of natural resources themselves, 
these movements are adjustments to 
the primary conditions which nature 
placed in the mineral field. 

Now, with the present world situa- 
tion, the question is, what is to be the 
future attitude of the United States? 
We have already seen that the United 
States is showing some indication of 
tightening its hold on such natural 
resources as it controls. The temper 
of the public was unmistakably shown 
during the recent oil scandals. It has 
been shown by President Hoover’s 
complete withdrawal of all minerals 
from location under the Leasing Act— 
a policy which has since been some- 
what changed. It has been shown by 
our appointment of the coal and oil 
commissions and by their activities 
in the field in trying to unify the 
mineral industry with which they are 
m contact. 

The tendency has hardly gone farther 
than this, and the question is, will it 
go farther, will there be any need for 
it to go farther? The question might 
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seem to be purely academic if it were 
not for the fact that this great wave 
of nationalization of resources, which 
seems to be independent of climate, of 
time, of war, or of peace, has been 
coming on steadily for the last ten or 
twenty years, with no indication of any 
lessening. Can the United States stay 
out, can it stand exactly where it is, 
or is there some fundamental cause 
which is driving all the nations, all 
the people, toward a wider appreciation 
of the position of mineral resources and 
the desire to acquire public control? 


Monopotistic TENDENCY 

This subject is very closely inter- 
twined with the question as to how far 
the United States will allow monopoly 
control to go. It has been reached for 
a few of our minerals and is being 
reached for several others. The proc- 
ess would go faster if it were not for 
the Sherman Act, which is unques- 
tionably holding back certain combina- 
tions similar to those which have 
already taken place. One can hardly 
pick up the papers these days without 
noting combinations of smaller com- 
panies, but it is the fear of the anti- 
trust laws which is restraining such 
action among some of the larger ones. 
Abroad, this tendency is also proceed- 
ing rapidly. There is not only the 
merging of companies within national 
boundaries but also overlapping such 
boundaries. A number of our great 
companies already control resources in 
two or three or four countries. 

As the units merge, and reach or 
nearly reach the monopoly state, the 
problem is intensified as to what shall 
be the relation of the monopoly and its 
management to public control. It isa 
subject that can hardly be avoided. 
One does not need to be an advocate of 
this or that political view to suggest 
that this problem is now upon us and 
that decisions must be made as to the 
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nature of the public control of these 
mineral monopolies. 

Another change in the situation 
which I have already indicated is our 
increasing dependence upon foreign 
sources. This will require a considera- 
tion of a series of political measures and 
particularly a reconsideration of our 
entire mineral tariff structure, which 
was built up in the past, when our 
demand for minerals from outside 
sources was very much smaller than at 
present. 


Forrran Poiicy 


Now, as to foreign policy, what 
change is there in sight? It is per- 
fectly clear that as other governments 
have acquired political control of their 
mineral resources, our commercial 
interests in exploiting abroad (we are 
creating a mandate for them because 
we need the material) are coming more 
and more into contact, not alone with 
private interests, but with govern- 
ments, and that they are finding it 
increasingly difficult to get the neces- 
sary supplies. It is becoming more 
and more necessary for them to call 
for political aid from home and such 
aid is being given. I could give a 
number of cases in which foreign ex- 
ploitation is largely a political question, 
where free commercial activity of our 
own agents is not allowed and is pos- 
sible only with Government aid. 

The question will have to be settled, 
then, how far we shall come into the 
situation politically and what kind of 
political bargains we shall make abroad 
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to insure the necessary exploitation and 
flow of minerals. There is today no ef- 
fective political machinery to take care 
of a commercial control, international 
in scope, which is reaching a monop- 
olistic stage on certain of the minerals. 

I shall not attempt to outline what 
the Government should do or should 
notdo. There has been a good deal of 
discussion about the possibility of a 
direct internationalization of minerals. 
This has come up in the League of 
Nations and in the International 
Chamber of Commerce. Minerals are 
national assets which I think nations 
will be very slow to part with and there 
seems to be very little chance that 
nations will ever alienate their mineral 
supplies. There are, however, inter- 
national understandings, existing and 
pending, which are in effect affording a 
political background and political con- 
trol for the international commercial 
operations. It is in this plexus of 
agreements that there seems to be the 
most promise of further development 
in the way of an international control. 
By this I mean not a super-national 
control but a partnership control, if 
you please, among the nations. 

The two great mineral producing 
nations of the world are the United 
States and Great Britain, or the British 
Empire. They are not only the great 
producers and exploiters of minerals, 
but they already control about three 
quarters of the world’s minerals. The 
parties with whom the agreement will 
have to be made are, therefore, clearly 
indicated. 


The Effect of Exportation of Capital Upon the 
Copper Industry 


By Frank C. ARMSTRONG 
New York City 


OPPER imported into the United 
States from foreign countries 
costs less to produce than does copper 
produced in this country. ‘The greater 
portion of our imported copper comes 
from mines in South America where 
very low production costs are possible, 
due to low cost of labor and high grade 
of ore. Some of it comes in the form 
of fine copper; a great portion of it 
comes in the form of blister copper, as 
does that from Canada, Mexico, and 
Africa. There is no duty on any of it. 
All of the copper exported directly 
from its country of origin to the United 
States or other markets enters into 
direct competition, both in our own 
and in foreign markets, with copper 
produced in the United States. 


Freep [MPORTATION 


Copper is the only metal of any 
importance that the United States 
Government does not procect by an 
import duty. There is no more reason 
why blister copper should be ad- 
mitted to the United States free of 
duty than there is why pig iron should 
be so admitted. There is no more 
reason why fine copper should be ad- 
mitted free of duty than there is why 
steel bars should be so admitted. 
Import duties are laid against iron and 
steel. 

The South American mines produc- 
ing copper imported into the United 
States are largely owned and controlled 
by the holding companies which control 
the principal copper mines in the 
United States. Under such conditions 
these corporations make a great deal 


more money out of the South American 
copper than they do out of the United 
States product. 

Copper produced in foreign countries, 
under what are practically slave labor 
conditions, should not be admitted into 
the United States markets duty free. 

Africa is now sending large quantities 
of copper into the United States. The 
amount has increased from 6,000,000 
pounds in 1921 to 180,000,000 pounds 
in 1928. In February, 1926, the Afri- 
can Metals Corporation was formed 
under the laws of the State of New 
York to handle the affairs of interests 
known as the Union Miniére du Haut 
Katanga, which operate the Katanga 
copper properties in Africa. The cop- 
per from these properties is produced 
with low cost labor from high-grade ore 
and all of it enters into direct competi- 
tion with copper produced in the 
United States. 

It is utterly opposed to the principles 
of the United States Government and 
to our entire tariff theory that copper 
produced by the low cost labor of 
Africa should be permitted to enter into 
competition with that of the United 
States, within our own territory. The 
producers of copper in Africa, Mexico, 
Canada and South America have the 
markets of the world before them. 

The United States is by far the 
greatest copper consumer in the world, 
and has increased its consumption over 
thirty-two per cent in the six-year pe- 
riod 1928-1928. The increase in 1929 
over 1928 was 10.9 per cent, while in 
the same period the consumption in the 
rest of the world decreased 3.6 per 
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cent—a fact of great significance. 
The greater part of the world’s copper 
production is used in this country. 
The import from Canada, alone is due 
at the rate of 500,000,000 pounds 
_ annually in 1931-1982. 


A COMPARISON 


The Chile Copper Company, a 
representative South American con- 


cern, makes copper in Chile, South , 


America. The Nevada Consolidated 
Copper Company makes copper in 
Nevada, Arizona, and New Mexico. 

_Chile’s production cost per pound in 
1928 was 5.084 cents. Nevada’s corre- 
sponding cost was 9.197 cents or eighty 
per cent higher than that of its South 
American competitor. The difference 
in favor of Chile was 4.118 cents per 
pound. ' 

On the face of it these figures indicate 
a most satisfactory condition for the 
Chilean Company, which reflects ap- 
proximately the situation of the other 
companies operating in South America. 

It may be questioned whether or not 
such a spread of costs and profits 
between foreign and domestic corpora- 
, tions in its own markets will long be 
tolerated by the United States, whose 
capital is being exported for the pur- 
pose of developing the foreign corpora- 
tions! 

It is unreasonable to imagine that 
the argument will much longer prevail 
that every metal except copper needs to 
be protected by the tariff. Labor or- 
ganizations, it may be presumed, will 
before long take up this question and 
exert their utmost influence in favor of 
a duty. 


Propasie Export Durias 


There is another factor with respect 
to South American copper which should 
be considered and anticipated. This 
is the likelihood of the imposition of 
export duties by the governments of the 
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countries of origin. None of these 
countries is in a strong budgetary 
condition and their need of additional 
revenue is often next to desperate. 
At a time which they will consider the 
most favorable for their own interests, 
export duties will be established, and if 
this is done before an import duty is 
enacted in this country, the export 


_ duties may be expected to be much 


higher than if there were already a 
tariff in the United States. 

The largest fabricators of copper 
in this country have relations with, 
and are in fact owned and controlled 
by copper producing interests operat- 
ing certain of these South American 
companies—a circumstance calculated 
to cloud the economics of the copper 
situation. , 

It may be truthfully stated that a 
complex and well-thought-out plan 
has been developed to handle the cop- 
per business along the lines it is now 
running. This plan is fine-spun and 
ingenious and contains elements of 
vital danger to the industry of copper 
development and mining within the 
United States. The situation should 
be thoroughly investigated by Congress 
or the proper governmental authority 
in order to bring about changes. 

The statement is made that there is 
an excess of copper production in the 
United States and consequently that 
this country as an exporter of copper 
does not need a tariff on it. This is 
untrue. The same statement could 
be made, by way of illustration, of 
wheat or of iron and steel. The United 
States steel companies have a produc- 
tion capacity greatly in excess of 
domestic consumption and they export 
their products; but the industry is 
none the less substantially protected 
by the tariff. If this were not so, 
where would the steel corporations be 
today? The United States in 1929 
consumed more copper than it produced 
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but not more than it could have pro- 
duced had its mines not been throttled 
down to make room for foreign copper. 

Aluminum, lead, and zinc are also 
exported and at the same time pro- 
tected by the tariff. 

South American copper, it is claimed, 
goes in considerable quantity to Euro- 
pean countries. The fact is, of course, 
that in those countries South American 
copper competes with such United 
States copper as could be exported. 
Thus, the price is fixed in this country, 
as well as in the world markets, by the 
South American product. 


EXTENSIVE DEVELOPMENTS 


South American copper has a grow- 
ing and dangerous competitor in the 
Belgian Congo copper industry. 

Copper markets outside of the United 
States will not absorb the present, to 
say nothing of the rapidly developing, 
prospective production of the South 
American and the African companies 
which look to the United States for 
their real market. 

With copper coming into the United 
States duty free, the last ton to be soid 
in any of the world’s markets fixes the 
price in this country and elsewhere. 
This country has never tolerated such a 
condition in any of its major industries. 
It would hardly seem reasonable to 
assume that an exception will be mace 
of copper in the future framework of 
our international, commercial, and 
industrial policies. 

Since copper metal has come into 
large use throughout the world, the 
industry has been dominated by United 
States investors and operators. The 
reason for this is that for many years it 
was believed that the United States 
contained the principal copper deposits 
wherewith to supply the entire world. 
Within recent years it has been dis- 
covered that such is not the case and 
that in South America and Africa alone 


-own peace-time consumption. 
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there exist deposits probably sufficient 
to supply the world demand, and at a 
much cheaper cost, laid down anywhere 
in the world, than copper can now be | 
produced in the United States. 

The South American deposits are 
practically all controlled by the same 
groups which operated in the United 
States during the period when this 
country was looked upon as the copper 
reservoir of the world. 

The South American situation is 
thus so dominated from this country 
that it will be difficult, if not impossible, 
for foreigners henceforth to enter that 
field in competition with United States 
interests. The consequence of this 
situation is that foreign investors and 
operators have turned their eyes to- 
ward Africa. The development of the 
African deposits has been undertaken 
largely by British mining interests, but 
American corporations as well have 
now become increasingly active in that 
country. 


À QUESTION RAISED 


Any international disturbance of 
magnitude will adversely affect the 
production,’ the transportation, and 
the marketing of African and South 
American copper. 

Chile and Peru are on the Pacific 
littoral. Whether or not our own 
navy controls the Pacific Ocean re- 
mains to be demonstrated. Despite 
the strivings after peace, no reasonable 
man will say that wars cannot and may 
not come. What position would the 
United States be in if it were depending 
on copper supplies from South America 
and Africa? Such supplies would be 
cut off over night in the event of war. 

The present production of copper in 
the United States does not equal its 
In the 
case of war there would be a shortage 
at once, perhaps entailing most dis- 
astrous consequences. A war would be 
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over before we could develop additional 
copper supplies. What would happen 
in the event of a shortage of oil during 
the next war may well be emphasized 
as to copper. 

The adjustment of this copper situa- 
tion is of grave national concern. 
We might for a moment reflect upon 
what the conditions in this country 
would be in time of war if, for example, 
the mines of Pennsylvania were barely 
able to meet the coal demand of peace 
times, and we were depending upon 
imported coal to supply anything over 
a normal demand, to say nothing of a 
war-time demand. 

Capital for the development of 
copper properties within the United 
States has been withdrawn, for the 
view obtains: “What is the use of 
developing mines in the United States 
that can produce copper at ten cents a 
pound, when we can get more copper 
than we need from South America and 
Africa at six cents a pound?” Money 
talks, and so it speaks for copper. 

When the foreign developers of 
South African copper—to say nothing 
of the rapidly approaching tremendous 
quantities of the new Canadian copper 
production—have it for sale, they will 
see to it that no United States or South 
American copper is sold in European 
markets until the last pound of their 
own copper has first been sold. Thus, 
the South American copper will be 
thrown back upon the United States 
market, where it should be confronted 
by a tariff in conformity with our en- 
tire industrial structure. 


Protection NEEDED 


One of the greatest assets of the 
United States has always been con- 
sidered to be its copper deposits, and 


if there are any industries in the United - 


States which should be fostered, they 
should include metal mining, not leav- 
ing out the copper industry. All other 
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metals are very fully protected by tariff, 
and copper would also be protected, 
except for the fact that the copper 
interests can make more money out of 
moines in foreign countries than they 
can out of mines in the United States. 
And the same group controls practically 
all of the important operating copper 
mines in the United States, from the 
profits of which came the capital now 
being exported and used adversely to 
the mining industry of this country. 

It is a mistake for this country to 
deplete its great asset of copper ores 
within its own territory in a vain en- 
deavor to produce copper metal and sell 
it in its home market and in the mar- 
kets of the world, in unrestricted com- 
petition with copper produced by the 
labor of South America and Africa. 
All the production of many copper 
companies in South America enters 
into direct competition with the copper 
of the United States. 

The Anaconda Copper Company, 
a notable example, if compelled to 
depend upon the profit derived from 
mining and selling copper from its 
mines within the United States, would 
experience difficulty in supporting its 
present capital structure. The Ana- 
conda Company operates zinc and lead 
mines. These metals are protected by 
tariffs. Manganese is on the dutiable 
list. Yet a very small part of the 
manganese consumed in the United 
States is produced here. Aluminum 
particularly enjoys the benefits of 
our tariff policy in a remarkable degree. 

The mining business in the United 
States would practically disappear if all 
metals were subjected to the same con- 
ditions as copper. 


Our Resources NEGLECTED 


A great deal is being said about the 
depletion of the oil reserves in the 
United States. The gravity of the 
copper situation is at least equal to that 
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of the òil situation. New sources of 
oil supply are constantly being dis- 
covered within the confines of the 
United States. New sources of copper 
supply are but rarely discovered; and 
now, due to the weight of foreign copper 
hanging over the markets of the world, 
and its low cost, there is little or no 
incentive to seek out and develop 
them. Years of time are required to 
develop and equip large copper mines. 

Copper mining is the paramount 
industry of the State of Arizona, 
which produces over twice as much 
copper as any other state. In 1928, 
Arizona mined over 730,000,000 pounds 
of copper. This amount was exceeded 
in 1929, when Arizona produced more 
than forty per cent of the entire copper 
production of the United States. The 
great low-grade ore mines of the state 
produced most of this copper. Not 
one of these mines would have been 
developed and operated had the lcw 
cost copper of South America and 
Africa been, as it now is, in the market 
when they were started, for capital 
would have gone to the development 
and the equipment of the foreign mines 
from which most money could be made, 
as it does to-day, neglecting our own 
resources. 

This influx of foreign low cost 
copper means perhaps more to Arizona 
than to any other state. Its present 
mines are running at low speed and its 
undeveloped resources are neglected, 
and this will continue so long as low 
cost foreign copper is permitted to 
usurp Arizona’s natural market. The 
same set of facts of course applies 
to all other copper-producing states. 

To protect the agriculturist, duties 
are imposed on wheat coming from 
Canada, South America, and else- 
where. The United States has a 
vast over-production of wheat but, 
notwithstanding, the duty is there. 
If the farmer is to be protected, why 
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not the miner? Mining is as basic an 
industry as farming. The free ad- 
mittance to United States markets of 
the product of twenty-cent-a-day labor 
has precisely the same effect as the 
admittance of the laborer himself. 


CoNsSOLIDATIONS 


Consolidations of copper interests 
and corporations are proceeding right 
along, resulting in the creation of 
holding companies, whose domestic and 
foreign interests are commingled. 
These great holding companies are 
concerned only with making money. 
Inasmuch as their greater profits come 
from their foreign properties, their un- 
failing course is to discourage further de- 
velopment of domestic mines. Hence, 
the day of the small mining corpora- 
tion, to say nothing of the individual 
operator and the prospective mine, is 
rapidly passing, and our undeveloped 
copper resources will remain as they 
are, while foreign mines supply the 
United States market. 

Under the Webb-Pomerene Act, a 
copper association has been organized, 
the principals in which are the identical 
interests controlling these South Amer- 
ican copper companies. This asso- 
ciation has for its alleged purpose the 
regulation and the control of the 
export of copper from the United 
States, with a view of raising or 
“stabilizing” the price of copper. 
They know that many of the copper 
mines of the United States cannot 
exist under present conditions, and at 
the same time they realize that they 
dare not completely close down mines 
in the United States and then them- 
selves operate copper properties in 
South America and other foreign coun- 
tries to supply the demand for the 
metal in this country. The utter 
collapse of this cartel is of so recent a 
date that it is a matter of great cur- 
rent interest in mining, industrial, 
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and financial circles at this very mo- 
ment. 

Careful examination of this subject 
discloses a situation without parallel 
as affecting a major industry of the 
United States. There is a remarkable 
lack of knowledge on the part of the 
general public concerning anything 
having to do with copper mining, 
which is not surprising when it is 

. considered that the properties are 
generally located at remote points and 
the information furnished concerning 
their operations, with the notable 
exception of certain domestic mines, is 
put out in a way more likely to confuse 
than to enlighten. 

When the copper mines in the 
United States were started, these 
foreign, cheaply operated deposits were 
not known. When the latter were 
discovered, certain of those engaged in 
the copper business in the United 
States secured control of many foreign 
properties and found that they could 
make copper much cheaper abroad 
than was possible in the United States. 
This they proceeded to do—and with 
the wealth produced by United States 
mines. 

Holding concerns like the Kennecott 
Copper Corporation and others, with 
their vast capital, exist because of the 
great profits they derive or hope to 
derive from their South American 
properties. 


Tan REMEDY 


However, all copper mines in the 
United States—operating and pro- 
spective—are not of these groups, and 
those which are not so owned and which 
are without South American and Afri- 
can subsidiaries are entitled to protec- 
tion, and the industry itself is entitled 
to protection. A duty upon copper is 
the only remedy in such a situation 
under our present tariff policy. If 
that protection is not given within a 
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comparatively few years the copper 
industry in the United States will have 
practically disappeared. 

The copper producers of the United 
States are interested in having a fair 
price for copper maintained in the 
United States, and they can then take 
their chances with the rest of the world. 
Let copper produced in foreign coun- 
tries be sold in foreign markets and let 
the United States copper industry be 
protected by a tariff, to which it is 
certainly entitled if any industry in the 
United States is so entitled. 

Great numbers of men are today un- 
employed in the copper mining dis- 
tricts of the United States because the 
operations of local mines have been 
greatly curtailed. This condition would 
not exist except for the fact that 
domestic copper is compelled to share 
its home market with a South American 
and an African product produced at 
perhaps half the average cost of 
domestic copper and admitted duty 
free. It should be particularly noted 
that this free entry in no way makes for 
cheaper copper to the home consumers. 
It does, however, permit cheap foreign 
copper to be sold in a market right- 
fully belonging exclusively to the 
mines of the United States up to the 
limit of their ability to supply it. 


Desrructivn METHODS 


The involved and peculiar method by 
which the copper interests controlling 
foreign mines handle their affairs so 
as to make it appear that the copper 
mines of the United States do not 
need the protection of the tariff may, 
at first glance, seem to be a difficult 
web to untangle, but the facts and 
figures, furnished by Government 
authorities, properly examined, make 
quite readily apparent the truth of the 
situation. 

The policy of our Government—and 
rightly so—has always been that 
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domestic industries should be favored 
in domestic markets. The copper 
industry is not so favored, but is put 
under a ruinous handicap such as 
no other domestic industry would 
tolerate. 

The international copper interests 
own and operate mines in foreign 
countries whose vastly profitable opera- 
tions depend upon and involve the 
sacrifice of the copper industry in the 
United States. 

All the facts appear to indicate that 
a duty of not less than six cents per 
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pound should at once be imposed 
upon copper in all forms, except ore, 
imported into the United States. 

This copper situation presents what. 
perhaps is the first outstanding illus- 
tration of the results of the exportation 
of capital from the United States for 
the particular purpose of building up 
in foreign countries a basic industry 
whose low cost product is shipped 
back to the United States, there to 
compete with and ultimately to de- 
stroy one of its own most important 
industries. 


The Copper Industry: a Reply’ 


By Coroner Percy E. BARBOUR 
Mining Engineer, New York City 


R. ARMSTRONG’S paper? calls 

for correction in many figures 
which he gave but which do not agree 
with the official figures of the industry. 
His chief premises in advocating a 
tariff on copper are: (1) foreign copper 
costs less to produce than American 
copper; (2) South America has low 
cost of labor and high grade of ore; 
(8) imported copper enters into com- 
petition with copper produced in the 
United States; (4) copper is the only 
metal of importance not protected by a 
tariff. 


- Cost or FOREIGN AND AMERICAN 
COPPER 


The computation of copper costs is a 
complicated and difficult task. One 


. 1? Theraddress by Mr. Frank C. Armstrong, 
which precedes this article, was presented at the 
Thirty-fourth Annual Meeting of the American 
Academy on May second, 1980. A number of 
those connected with the mining industry and the 
mining profession noted the press reports of this 
address, among them Mr. H. C. Bellinger, Vice 
President of the Chile Copper Company, who 
asked the privilege of replying to Mr. Arm- 
strong’s statements regarding the question of 
alave labor conditions in Chile and his compari- 
son of Chile’s and Nevada’s costs, and also Col. 
Perey E. Barbour, a mining engineer of New 
York, who asked the privilege of replying to the 
question of an import duty on copper. Not 
having sufficient space for two articles, we sug- 
gested that Col. Barbour and Mr. Bellinger 
combine their remarks in one article. Mr. 
Bellinger’s remarks in regard to labor conditions 
in Chile and the comparison of Chile’s and 
Nevada’s costs are therefore included in the 
article by Col. Barbour, which we are glad to 
publish an the principle which the Academy has 
always followed, that its platform and its publi- 
cation should be open forums where both sides of 
a question may be freely discussed.— Editor's note. 

1See Armstrong, Frank C., “The Effect of 
Exportation of Capital upon the Copper Indus- 
try,” in this volume. 
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great difficulty is presented by the fact 
that there is no uniformity in account- 
ing and bookkeeping methods among 
the different companies. A very care- 
ful analysis of the cost of producing 
copper, giving due credit to the various 
contents of precious metals and proper 
debit on account of mine production, 
smelting, refining, selling costs, and 
depreciation, was published in the 
Engineering and Mining Journal of 
June 8, 1929, based on company re- 
ports for 1928. From the final table 
of costs in that article, the following 
are extracted. They are especially 
comparable because the operations are 
all on a very large scale on very low- 


grade ores. 





Mine Cents Per Pound 
Utah .. 7.29 
Nevada. 9.42 
Chile.... 2...) . 8 61 
Andes (in Chile) . ay 9.69 
Braden“ “ . a Not available 





During the year 1928, the produc- 
tions of these companies were: 











ae 
Mine Short Tons 
Utah .. 186,912 
Nevada . 134,231 
Chile .. 182,932 
Andes.. 52,029 
Braden. a- a no eais 109,136 





The average cost of the total of 
Utah and Nevada copper above was 
8.34 cents as compared with 8.51 cents 


3 Parsons, A. B., “Analyzing the Cost of 
Producing American Copper.” 
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for Chile cr as compared with 8.89 
cents for Chile and Andes together. 
Braden costs are not published but are 
known to te not materially diferent 
from the Chile costs and will not affect 
the above disproof of the statement 
that foreign copper costs less tc pro- 
duce than copper produced under the 
same, or as nearly as possible the same, 
conditions in the United States. 
Referring specifically to Mr. Arm- 
strong’s comparison of the cost of 
Chile Copper and Nevada Cansolidated 
Copper for the year 1928, which he 
gives as 5.034 cents and 9.197 cents, 
respectively, this is not a fair com- 
parison. He has compared Chile Cop- 
pers bare production cost with Ne- 
vada’s total cost, including all general 
expenses, depreciation, interest, income 
taxes, and so forth. Chile Copper’s 
cost on the same basis, i.e., including 
all general expenses, depreciation, bond 
interest, income taxes, and so forth, is 
8.51 cents, as stated in the table g-ven. 
The African coppers will be coming 
into the world markets in increesing 
volume during the next ten yzars. 
Their costs are estimated by the Min- 
eral Research Corporation,‘ as follows: 











Mine Cents Per Pound 
Bwana M’Kubw2 16.0-16 5 
Roan Antelope. ..... 9 5-10.0 
N’Kana....... E b 8.9%- 9.5 
Mufulira....... ae 9.0- 9.5 
N’Changa.. tens? 11.0-11 5 
Chambishi...... x 10.0-10.8 
N’Changa West =xt. Sa 10 .0-10.5 
soe EE a = 





It is therefore apparent that the 
statement that the foreign coppers cost 
less to produce than United States 
coppers is far from the fact unless 
companies taken for comparison are 
obviously non-comparable. 

‘ Rhodesian Coppers, Mineral Research Corpo- 
ration, New York, 1929. 
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SOUTH American LABOR Costs AND 
GRADE OF ORE 


Mr. Armstrong’s reference to the 
production of Chilean copper under 
slave labor conditions is unjustified as 
well as unfair to Chile, which is con- 
sidered the most progressive country in 
South America. His charge must be 
based on two factors—living conditions 
and wages. 

Mr. H. C. Bellinger, Vice President 
of the Chile Copper Company, states, 
with reference to living and wage 
conditions in Chile, that the three 
American copper companies operating 
in Chile, which in 1928 produced 96.4 
per cent of the copper output of that 
country, provide free housing, light, 
maternity and general hospital service, 
and recreation and amusement facilities 
in the way of club buildings, athletic 
fields, and so forth, for all of their em- 
ployees. Two of these companies oper- 
ate their own stores, under most sani- 
tary conditions, these being equipped 
with cold storage for meats, vege- 
tables, and so forth. However, these 
companies do not restrict the pur- 
chases of their employees to the com- 
pany stores, but encourage reputable 
outside concerns, not in any way con- 
nected with them, to operate stores and 
to sell to the employees. As a further 
safeguard to the health of the work- 
men, all foods—particularly meats— 
whether sold in their own or outside 
stores, are inspected and passed upon 
by sanitary inspectors. Also, in order 
to prevent profiteering on the part of 
outside merchants, the company stores 
are operated without profit. It may be 
of interest to note that probably 90 
per cent of the merchandise sold in 
these camps is through the company 
stores. The third company does not 
operate its own stores, all merchandise 
being sold through outside concerns. 

In August, 1929, the President of the 
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Republic of Chile, Don Carlos Ibañez 
del Campo, visited the mines and the 
properties of two of these companies, 
and I quote below a few extracts from 
Chilean newspaper articles regarding 
his impressions of the conditions under 
which the workmen employed at 
Chuquicamata live: 


His Excellency bas seen industrial es- 
tablishments of which any country may 
be proud, with good dwelling houses, 
hygiene, beautiful schools, excellent hos- 
pital attention, equal and just treatment of 
personnel and wages more or less in har- 
mony with the work performed; in resumen, 
a superior comprehension of the duties of 
employers. 

Enterprises such as these deserve the 
greatest consideration’ of the Government, 
as their attitude is a generous contribution 
to the program of harmony and social 
justice. 

Here in Chuquicamata I find the Chilean 
workers well dressed, of healthy appearance 
and living in clean‘and well preserved homes 
in an atmosphere of culture worthy of all 
praise. 

The day before yesterday we had the op- 
portunity to talk with the President about 
various problems of public interest in Anto- 
fagasta, to which we referred in a previous 
article, and speaking about working condi- 
ditions at Chuquicamata he expressed him- 
self with ardour in praising the Manage- 
ment of the Mines, saying that they 
had neglected nothing insofar. as hygiene, 
sanitation, comfort, education, culture, 
amusements, living conditions, etc. were 
concerned. And ended his talk by the fol- 
lowing textual words, “I would like nothing 
better than to see all my fellow citizens 
live as do the laborers of Chuquicamata.” 


and I may say that His Excellency 
spoke equally well of conditions as 
he found them on his visit to the 
other copper property. 

With regard to rates of pay, Chile 
does not differ from any other country. 
Wages are primarily based on two con- 
ditions: first, cost of living, and second, 
efficiency. The labor cost per ton of 
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copper produced in Chile is quite as 
high as for that produced in the United 
States of America. In other words, 
per uit of work done, the Chilean 
laborer’ ı as well and as highly paid 
as the sume class of labor in this 
country. 

In South Africa, the wage scale for 
native labor is admittedly low, but it 
is the most expensive labor per unit 
of product. It is untrained, indolent, 
and inefficient, and the operators are 
importing highly paid skilled miners 
from England, with benefit both to 
their operations and their unit costs. 


COMPETITION or [IMPORTED COPPER 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


There is no real competition in the 
United States of foreign copper with 
home production, for the simple reason 
that the United States has always pro- 
duced more copper than it consumed; 
Mr. Armstrong to the contrary not- 
withstanding. The United States has 
always depended on its export trade 
for disposition of its surplus production 
and for its profits, which it could not 
have made on the scale of the past 
except with production on the scale 
of the past and with foreign markets to 
take its surplus output. 

The following table from Mineral 
Indusiry, based on United States Bu- 
reau of Mines figures, shows that the 
United States, over a period of twelve 
years ending 1928, has consumed 61.7 
per cent of its production and has had 
to depend on foreign consumption to 
take the other $8.3 per cent. 

Copper is not imported by this 
country for consumption. It is im- 
ported for treatment and refining, the 
costs of which inure to the benefit of 
United States labor. 

The latest figures available from the 
American Bureau of Metal Statistics 
show the 1929 production of copper in 
the United States as 2,052,696,000 


>- 


Tun CoprER INDUSTRY: a REPLY 


Consumption OF New REFINED COPPER 
IN THE UNITED STATES 











(In pounds) 

Year Production Consumption 

1917 2,428,546,171; 1,894,829,715 
1918 .. | 2,432,985,290; 1,661,669,576 
1919 -| 1,805,306,801 914,471,572 
1920 .| 1,684,908,644) 1,156,848,675 
FOOD eg. es 1,020,027,096 497,485,948 
1922 1,358,659,101 925,968,236 
1928 2,140,546,848] 1,892,19&,877 
1924 2,405,985,978] 1,480,278,460 
1925 2,304,347,870| 1,460,191,983 
1926. . 2,498,061,142| 1,570,186,207 
1927 . 2,429,042,791| 1,422,959,219 
1928 2,572,388,409| 1,608,588,878 
Totals..... 25,025,145,686! 15,485,565,291 


pounds, and the consumption as 2,288,- 
800,000 pounds. But these figures do 
not give the complete picture. United 
States production was increasingly cur- 
tailed throughout the second, third, 
and fourth quarters of the year, owing 
to world business depression. Had the 
production continued throughout the 
year at the highest monthly rate, the 
total for 1929 would have been 2,256,- 
000,000 pounds. 


COPPER THE ONLY UNPROTECTED 
METAL 


That copper is the only metal of 
importance not protected by a tariff 
is a poor argument for a tarif. A 
tariff would increase the cost of copper 
to every United States consumer. 
Moreover, it would cut down our export 
field (which in 1928 accounted for some 
294,000,000 pounds of copper in manu- 
factured products), which would re- 
strict our production, which would in 
turn increase our production costs; 
so that the amount of the tarif 
would not be all net gain, even if the 
rest of the economic world could be 
ignored. Foreign copper is going to 
compete in the foreign markets with 
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United States copper, whether it is 
first imported to this country for re- 
fining and selling or whether it is not 
imported; and manifestly, it is greatly 
to the advantage of this country to 
have the refining and selling of it rather 
than to have it controlled by foreign 
operators. 

One could go through Mr. Arm- 
strong’s paper by paragraphs and there 
is hardly one that will stand the acid 
test of actual facts which the copper 
industry has to face. I quote an 
example: 

Copper markets outside of the United 
States will not absorb the present, to say 
nothing of the rapidly developing, pro- 
spective production of the South American 
and the African companies which look to 
the United States for their real market. 


As a matter of fact, the “copper 
markets outside of the United States” 
not only do absorb all of the foreign 
production but they absorb 38.8 per 
cent of the United States production in 
addition. Neither the South Ameri- 
can nor the South African coppers 
“look to the United States for their 
real market.” 

In an earlier paragraph, Mr. Arm- 
strong says: 

En February, 1926, the African Metals 
Corporation was formed under the laws of 
the State of New York to handle the affairs 
of interests known as the Union Miniére du 
Haut Katanga, which operate the Katanga 
copper properties in Africa. 


The statement is true but the im- 
plication is not. Katanga copper has 
long been refined at the Nichols copper 
refinery on Long Island. Unfortu- 
nately, this is not likely to continue in- 
definitely after the development of the 
African coppers and the building of 
either African or European refineries. 
The Katanga copper is said to be cheap 
copper; how cheap is not known be- 
cause the figures are not published. 
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The African Metals Corporation has a 
function wholly aside from selling 
copper in the United States market, 
which undoubtedly it does to a limited 
extent. The total Katanga produc- 
tion is only a small percentage of the 
copper handled by the fifteen principal 
copper selling agencies of the United 
States, figures for five of which are 
readily available. As a matter of fact, 
only about half of the Katanga pro- 
duction comes to the United States for 
refining. Even if the African Metals 
Corporation sold all of this copper in 
this country, it would still be a very 
small factor, of no particular market 
influence. 

The principal selling agencies in this 
country and the approximate quanti- 
ties handled are: 





Agency Lbs. per Annum 
Anaconda... a...se... 1,000,000,000 
Am. Smelt & Refining Co. 1,000,000,000 
Kennecott & Nevada. 800,000,000 
American Metals.. . 500,000,000 
Phelps Dodge...... .. 200,000,000 
Katanga... ...... 150,000,000 * 

* Imported. 


In another paragraph, Mr. Arm- 
strong takes up the cudgels for Arizona. 
He says: 

This influx of foreign low cost copper 
means perhaps more to Arizona than to 
any other state. Its present mines are 
running at low speed and its undeveloped 
resources are neglected, and this will con- 
tinue so long as low cost foreign copper is 
permitted to usurp Arizona’s natural 
market. The same set of facts of course 
applies to all other copper-producing 
states. 


One is inclined to ask what “set of 
facts,” because the only “fact”’ in the 
paragraph quoted is that Arizona’s 
mines are “running at low speed” and 
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that applies only to state production as 
a whole and not to some instances, like 
Miami, which is running at greater 
capacity than ever. This is shown by 
the following official production figures: 


MONTHLY ÅVERAGE PRODUCTION IN 
Snort Tons 








Mines 
EEA eee | 
Calumet and Arizona 


Miami .......... 
Phelps Dodge . .. 
United Verde Ext. .. 











The reason that Arizona’s mines 
have slowed down is that world busi- 
ness has slowed down, and Arizona’s 
production has been curtailed. Con- 
tinued high rate of production would 
simply pile up stocks of refined copper, 
which costs about a dollar per ton-to 
carry. 

Under normal conditions, the world 
would have consumed about 4,040,- 
000,000 pounds of copper in 1929, 
based on the average annual increase of 
six per cent over the last fifty years, 
making proper allowance for the war 
setback, as I have previously shown.’ 

The latest figures available from the 
American Bureau of Metal Statistics 
give the actual world consumption of 
copper for 1929 as 4,207,800,000 
pounds. Indications are that the rate 
of world consumption for the first 
quarter of 1930 and also the present 
rate are lower. 

Mr. Armstrong’s conclusions are at 
complete variance with well-known 
facts throughout the industry. 

* Barbour, Percy E., “The Next Move in the 


Price of Copper Metal,” The Annalist, New York, 
March 7-14-21, 1980. 


Commercial Policies as Causes of 
International Friction 


By Worum E. Lryeenpaca, Pu.D. 
Professor of History, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


HE political consequences of eco- 

nomic policies are not always easy 
to determine or estimate. Neverthe- 
less, it has been fairly generally ac- 
cepted by historians that commercial 
policies and the control of exports and 
imports through tariffs and other de- 
vices have been a fruitful source of in- 
ternational friction and even cf war. 
This is particularly true of the his- 
torians of the last generation. Earlier 
writers, like some of our own day, were 
too much absorbed in military and 
political history to pay much attention 
to the more difficult aspects of economic 
and cultural history. 

With the advent of the economic his- 
torian, however, the history of many of 
the principal periods and movements of 
the past has been rewritten from a new 
angle. It is among these newer his- 
tories that the important and often 
basic relationships of tariffs and com- 
merce to wars 1s brought out. 


ANCIENT Greece SHARED MODERN 
MorTrvEs 


Thus, while Thucydides fails almost 
entirely to recognize economie or com- 
mercial causes behind the Pelopon- 
nesian wars, a modern writer, George 
Beardoe Grundy, develops the thesis 
that they furnished the main cause in 
the prolonged struggle between Athens 
and Sparta. 

To the modern writer, the Megarian 
Decree controlling the trade of Megara, 
the alliance between Athens and Cor- 
cyra establishing command over the 
most important and strategic point in 

1 Thucydides and the History of His Age, 1911. 


the western grain route, and finally, 
the economic rivalry between the two 
principal Greek cities, are of basic sig- 
nificance. True, Thucydides makes in- 
cidental and almost unwitting reference 
to them, but their significance escapes 
him entirely. Thus, he repeats without 
comment the speech of the Corinthian 
agitators to the Peloponnesians: 


If you let the Athenians get hold of 
Corcyra, the route to Sicily, and conse- 
quently the Sicilian trade, will be in their 
hands. Of course states like Corinth which 
actually carry on that trade will suffer 
most, but your turn will come when you 
are unable to obtain through Corinth that 
corn which you purchase through your man- 
ufactured and home grown commodities. 


This indicates a very modern motive 
of economic self-interest, far from the 
sentimertal reasons usually given, for 
the action of the Peloponnesians in 
uniting against Athens. Certainly the 
fear of Athenian control of Greek com- 
merce, and consequently of Greek 
economic life, was quite as important 
as was the fear of Athens as a political 
power. 

To Athens, on the other hand, the 
control of the Sicilian grain trade 
through Corinth was all-important, 
because only in that way could she 
support an industrial population de- 
pendent on its food supply from over- 
seas. How very modern! 


COMMERCIAL Factors IN Puntc Wars 


If time permitted, the economic and 
commercial factors in the great life- 
and-death struggle between Carthage 
and Rome could be equally clearly 
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demonstrated. First came the Cartha- 
ginian monopoly of the commerce of 
the western Mediterranean. Marseilles 
had been crowded back to the northern 
shores of the Mediterranean, and the 
Punic monopoly over the trade of this 
area became more and more rigorous. 
Professor Tenney Frank says: 


Carthage had expanded till she now con- 
trolled all of northern Africa, southern 
Spain, Corsica, Sardinia, and the western 
half of Sicily. 
indication that either Rome or Carthage 
resented bigness and success in each other, 
the methods of Carthage were objectionable 
to her neighbors. Her imperialism was of 
the oppressive and exploiting kind that 
often betrays itself in commercial nations. 
Her whole policy was mercantilistic. 
Navigation and embargo acts followed her 
army and navy. Her ambition was to 
gain possession in order to exclude other 
nations’ vessels and control a monopoly of 
trade... . Now Rome was little concerned 
about maritime trade—in fact, the farmer- 
senators had always signed the trading 
treaties presented by Carthage, treaties 
which secured all the commercial advan- 
tages to Carthage and gave Rome few in 
return. What did they care for such 
things? But they were anxious for the 
political safety of southern Italy, which 
the Punic encroachment was endangering. 
I Carthage obtained Messana, her strong 
fleet could block the narrow roadstead of 
less than two miles that led to Rome’s 
southern allies and the Adriatic colonies. 
She could also invest Rhegium, which lay 
across the straits, a thing she had in fact 
shown some intention of doing in 282. 
{Rome wished to prevent] the Sicilian straits 
from falling into the power of a state which 
practised the doctrine of mare clausum 
whenever possible.3 


The encroachments upon Sicily 
threatened to extend to the eastern 
Mediterranean also. The dangers to 
the growing Roman state were manifest. 

Rome defended Sicily and drove out 


*Frank, Tenney, Roman Imperialism, pp. 
90-91. 


Now, though there is no~ 
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the Carthaginians; but the latter were 
ambitious, and so recouped themselves 
by the conquest of Spain with its rich 
resources, especially in the silver 
mines. But the traders of Marseilles 
had been operating in those regions. 
They now found themselves excluded. 
No others could trade where the Punic 
standard was raised—the “open door” 
was not known in those days. Being 
close friends of the Romans, they ap- 
pealedtoRome. Rome responded, and 
a distinctly commercial cause was added 
to the others behind the second Punic 
War. 


ENGUISH AND Dotce COMMERCIAL 
RIVALRY 


It would take too long to show the 
commercial elements in the Crusades 
or in the Hundred Years War. The 
dominance of economic factors in the 
English-Dutch wars of the seventh 
century is well known. 

The coöperation of the English with 
the Dutch in bringing about the politi- 
cal independence of the latter in the 
years of Elizabeth in the sixteenth 
century gave way to an intense com- 
mercial rivalry in the seventeenth. 
Becoming virtually “Mistress of the 
Seas” in the first half of the century, 
the Netherlands captured most of the 
carrying trade. This led to friction 
with England, and under the Common- 
wealth the Dutch trade supremacy 
was challenged. The Dutch-English 
wars resulted. England was victorious, 
supplanted her rival, and emerged 
with a highly developed commercial 
system formulated in her Navigation 
Acts, which served as the basis of her 
policy till their repeal in the middle of 
the nineteenth century. 


FRENCH AND ENGLISH MERCANTILE 
CONFLICTS 


The mercantilistic policies of France 
and England from the time of Crom- 
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well and Colbert to the French Revolu- 
tion more than a century later, had in 
them all the elements which today 
characterize the nationalistic tariffs 
and commercial policies of many of the 
postwar European states, especially 
the new ones, which see in tariffs and 
other measures for economic control, 
not only the accepted instruments for 
the building up of national industries, 
but a powerful stimulus to patriotism 
and nationalism as well. 

The difficulties over commerce be- 
tween England and the colonies is 
recognized by all historians of the 
period as a principal cause of the 
American Revolution. The efforts to 
enforce the Navigation System aroused 
much discontent in commercial centers 
and contributed greatly to the revolt 
of the colonists. 

During the French Revolution and 
the Napoleonic era, the high tariffs 
and other measures adopted by the 
French, especially by the Convention 
and later by Napoleon, for the exclu- 
sion of English commerce were a major 
cause of England’s prolonged struggle 
with France. True, there were other 
causes, such as the execution of Louis 
XVI and the excesses of the revolu- 
tionists; but in the last analysis, it was 
the French move upon the commercial 
port of Antwerp and the question of 
the grain trade that induced Pitt to 
enter the lists in 1798. Ten years 
later, after a truce of a year following 
the Peace of Amiens, the war was re- 
sumed because the French continued 
their restrictions on British commerce 
and extended their tariff barriers to the 
frontiers of the newly occupied area. 

The commercial character of the 
issues of the Napoleonic wars are 
known to all students of European 
history. Napoleon’s: Berlin Decree, 
like that of Milan and others, was es- 
sentially a commercial measure ex- 
cluding English goods from the Con- 
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tinent, while the Orders in Council 
were similar measures on the part of 
England to combat Napoleon’s Con- 
tinental System. Napoleon was de- 
termined to force the nation of “‘shop- 
keepers” to its knees by “smothering 
her under her own goods,” to which he 
denied a market on the Continent. 
For an entire decade the conflict raged, 
marked by arbitrary decrees and or- 
ders issued to compel commerce to 
maneuver like a regiment. Of course, 
it could not be done. Not only did 
the rival governments issue licenses by 
the score to violate their own regula- 
tions, but clandestine methods and 
routes of trade developed to offset the 
arbitrary and artificial restrictions. 


SEPARATION OF AUSTRIA FROM 
GERMANY 


The most conspicuous illustration of 
the effect of tariffs on political history 
in the nineteenth century appears in 
the development of the unification of 
Germany. A comparison of the politi- 
cal boundaries of Germany as they 
were finally drawn in 1871 with those 
of the Prussian Customs Union, or 
Zollverein, shows that the two are 
identical. Austria, historically the 
oldest and the leading German state, 
refused to have anything to do with 
the Customs Union. As aresult, when 
the political crisis came, the economic 
bonds, which had become steadily 
stronger between the other states of 
Germany, were absent in her case, and 
political isolation followed her eco- 
nomic isolation. Twenty-five states 
united to form the German Empire 
without Austria. The far-reaching im- 
portance of this upon later European 
history cannot be easily overestimated. 


TARIFFS ALIENATE FRANCE AND ITALY 


Sometimes tariff wars follow political 
combinations and alignments. An in- 
teresting example of this is seen in 
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the Franco-Italian relations after It- 
aly’s entry into the Triple Alliance. 
Italy’s action was bitterly resented by 
France, despite the fact that France 
had annexed Tunis, which Italy re- 
garded as distinctly within her sphere 
of influence. Toward the end of 1886, 
Italy renounced her commercial treaty 
with France and applied her new 
tariff rates to French imports. In 
February 1887, France retaliated by 
raising the rates against Italian im- 
ports, to which Italy replied by a 
further increase of duties on goods 
from France. 

As a result, France and Italy found 
themselves hopelessly alienated by 
1887. Italian commerce, and in par- 
ticular the wine and silk trade, suffered 
heavy losses. What is more, the dec- 
ade of virtual exclusion of Italian wines 
through high tariffs led the French to 
increase their own production, which, 
with the importation of Spanish and 
Portuguese wines, seems to have devel- 
oped an adequate substitute for Italian 
wines, and closed the French market 
permanently to Italian wines on any 
large scale. Unwittingly, the French 
built up a supply independent of Italy, 
which is the kind of thing so many 
statesmen of the new Europe of today 
seem to think it necessary to do. It is 
the “infant industries” argument back 
of our tariff legislation. Europe began 
to copy it long before the Fordney- 
McCumber tariff and American com- 
petition led them to talk of a “United 
States of Europe.” 


PROTECTION ADOPTED THROUGHOUT 
EvuRoPE 


In 1879, Bismarck, in urging his 
protective tariff before the Reichstag, 
declared that while England adhered 
to free trade she was alone in this, 
France, Austria, Russia, and the United 
States all being strongly protectionist. 
Germany, he claimed, must no longer 
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remain the dupe of an amiable error. 
He said :? 


We have hitherto owing to our policy of 
the open door been the dumping-ground for 
the overproduction of other countries. 
It is this, in my opinion, that has depressed 
prices in Germany, that has prevented the 
growth of our industries, the development 
of our economic life. Let us but close the 
door, let us raise the somewhat higher bar- 
tier which I am now proposing, and see 
to it that at least we preserve for Ger- 
man industry the market which we are 
now good-naturedly allowing foreigners to, 
exploit. . . . The fact is that our condition 
is unsatisfactory and, in my opinion, is 
worse than that of our protectionist neigh- 
bors. .. . For the abstract teachings of 
science in this connection I care not & 
straw. I base my opinion on experience, 
the experience of our time. I see that 
protectionist countries are prospering, that 
free-trade countries are retrograding and 
that great and powerful England, the 
mighty athlete, who, having hardened her 
sinews, stepped out into the open market 
and said, “Who will fight me? Iam ready 
for any and all,” even she is gradually 
returning toward protection, and will in a 
few years adopt it, in order to keep for 
herself at least the English market. 

The adoption of the new tariff was in 
accord with the abandonment of the 
free trade policies inaugurated by 
Cobden and the Anglo-French treaty of 
1860. In its place we have a return to 
high protection throughout the con- 
tinent of Europe generally. As the 
rates rose higher and higher and the 
competition became keener, other 
means of fostering national industries 
and trade were developed with high 
tariffs as the basis. Through a highly 
organized system of cartels or trusts, 
rebates, favored shipping and freight 
rates, “dumping,” and so forth, a 
systematic group, even national effort 
to sell goods in foreign markets was 
developed. The new economic system 


3 Kohl, Dis politischen Reden des Fürsten 
Bismarck, VIO, 11-82. 
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aroused anxiety and resentment, not 
only among competitors less favorably 
situated or semiofficially supported, but 
also in the countries where its influence 
was exercised. 


COMMERCIAL Evits DEVELOPED 
STRIFE 


The evils of the system, and Ger- 
many’s iniquities in connection with it, 
were loudly proclaimed during the 
World War. How much it had to do 
with bringing on the war, or rather 
with the development of those un- 
friendly relations which preceded and 
led to war, is difficult to estimate. 

The bitter tariff war between Austria- 
Hungary and Serbia over Serbian pigs 
is well known to historians of prewar 
international relations. The prohibi- 
tive tariff imposed by Austria-Hungary 
in 1906 against Serbian pigs caused deep 
resentment in the little Slav state and 
helped greatly to arouse the agitation 
against the Dual Monarchy which later 
found expression in the activities of the 
society Narodna Odbrana and other 
Black Hand organizations. At least 
one well-known English writer regards 
the Serbian pig war as an important 
antecedent cause of the assassination 
at Sarajevo and thus an immediate 
cause of the outbreak of the great war. 

During the World War, the control 
of industries and commerce proved to 
be, if not a determining factor in the 
victory of the Allies, at least one of the 
most important means towards that 
end. 

From these examples drawn from 
European history before the World 
War, it is evident that tariffs may exer- 
cise deep and far-reaching effects upon 
political and international history. 
Writers in the field of international re- 
lations have drawn attention to the 
situation for many decades. In the 
first book on international organiza- 
tion ever written, the Parisian monk, 
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Emeric Crucé, early in the seventeenth 
century (1623) insisted upon freedom 
of trade and communications as a 
basis for international organization. 
An entire literature on the subject has 
grown up from the seventeenth century 
onward. 


Postwar Economic RECONSTRUCTION 


The treaty of Versailles and other 
postwar reconstruction measures de- 
parted completely from the idea ex- 
pressed by Crucé. Instead, the treaties 
of Paris set up conditions calculated to 
breed more rather than less tariff and 
commercial troubles. The provisions 
of the treaties, as is well known, repre- 
sent the apotheosis of nationalism. 
New states or political units were set up, 
which in a very short time developed 
new, and too often artificial, economic 
units. The customs units of Europe 
were increased from twenty in the pre- 
war period to twenty-seven, and eleven 
thousand kilometers were added to 
Europe’s economic boundaries. The 
political reorganization of the Continent 
effected at Paris was not only much 
more nationalistic than the old, but 
economically much less efficient. To 
the problems of adjusting economic life 
to the new political units, there was 
soon added the chaos of a depreciated 
currency, inflation, and the consequent 
instability of all commercial transac- 
tions. Particularism, national preju- 
dice, hatreds, and jealousies increased 
the muddle and the waste. 

What would be more natural than 
that the newly-established govern- 
ments, like the old ones, should seek in 
the familiar expedient of tariff legisla~ 
tion and commerce control, the remedy 
for the difficulties that beset them? 
High tariffs and other restrictions on 
exports and imports became the order 
of the day. In many quarters, this 
seemed the only way of stopping de- 
preciation, building up national in- 
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dustries, and making the country self- 
sufficient. It stimulated an abnormal 
expansion of industry not justified on a 
peace basis, and provided artificial but 
temporary employment for surplus 
labor. The inevitable result of this 
increased industrial capacity was a 
further attempt to reserve the home 
market for home production by still 
higher tariff barriers. 

In many instances, also, the high 
tariffs were definitely adopted for 
bargaining purposes; frequently, how- 
ever, the schedules remained after the 
bargaining had been done. Again and 
again, moreover, the exaggerated rates 
of what had been prepared as a tarif de 
combat were applied before the bargain- 
ing, to make the weapons more 
effective. At the same time, they 
brought about the growth of vested 
interest, which in turn fiercely com- 
bated reduction of duties. Super- 
protectionism developed, eagerly sup- 
ported by the hundred per cent 
nationalists who professed to see in it 
the maintenance of key industries 
necessary for national existence. 


Europe Distrussep BY TRADE 
Barris 


The result is an almost incredible 
economic condition on the European 
continent. Not only have trade bar- 
riers been raised to abnormal heights, 
but following the political boundaries 
established by the treaties, they often 
cut squarely across economically inter- 
dependent areas. The International 
Chamber of Commerce and the eco- 
nomic section of the League of Nations 
have repeatedly called attention to the 
“licenses, tariffs, and prohibitions” 
which have been imposed in order to 
defend the new frontiers. A searching 
analysis of the conditions made by a 
representative group of international 
financiers, bankers, and economists led 
to a vigorous protest in what is popu- 
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larly known as the ‘Bankers’ Mani- 
festo,” issued in 1927. Commenting 
on the effect of the political reorganiza- 
tion, they say: 

One state lost its supplies of cheap food, 
another its supplies of cheap manufactures, 
industry suffered for want of coal, factories 
for want of raw materials. Behind the 
customs barriers, new local industries were 
started with no real economic foundation, 
which could only be kept alive in the face of 
competition by raising the barriers higher 
still. Railway rates, dictated by political 
considerations, have made transit and 
freights difficult and costly. Prices have 
risen, artificial dearness has been created, 
production as a whole has been diminished. 
Credit is contracted and currency has 
depreciated. Too many states in pursuit 
of false ideals of national interest have 
imperiled their own welfare and lost sight 
of the common interests of the world by 
basing their commercial relations on the 
economic folly which treats all trading as 
a form of war. 


Although quite unofficial, this state- 
ment merits serious consideration, for 
it carries all the weight of authority 
attached to the utterances of the leaders 
in international finance and trade, such 
as Montagu Norman, Governor of the 
Bank of England, Sir Arthur Balfour, 
Dr. Schacht, President of the German 
Reichsbank, J. P. Morgan, and others. 


DANUBE NAVIGATION SERIOUSLY 
HANDICAPPED 


A cursory glance at the interesting 
model of the tariff walls of Europe by 
Sir Clive Morrison-Bell reveals the im- 
possible nature of postwar European 
tariff barriers. Almost any section of 
Europe will furnish reelistic details on 
this score. According to the report on 
Danube navigation submitted to the 
Advisory and Technical Committee for 
Communications and Transit of the 
League of Nations in 1925, 

a vessel could [before the war] proceed from 
Passau to Orsova, a distance of 1,272 
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kilometers, without passing a frontier. 
Delays from frontier formalities were 
negligible. Today, a vessel making such a 
voyage encounters formalities at seven 
frontiers: in Austria, in Czechoslovakia, 
in Hungary (both entering and leaving), 
in the S. H. S. State‘ (both upon entering 
and leaving), and in addition it must go 
through the Roumanian Customs and 
police formalities at Orsova. 


In the aggregate, these delays, to the 
extent that they are avoidable, consti- 
tute a serious economic waste of ship- 
ping, diminish the utilization of the 
Danube, and operate prejudicially 
upon the navigation companies and 
upon their clients. During these de- 
lays, tugs must be kept under steam, 
the crews of tugs and barges must be 
paid, and the entire material remains 
unproductive. On the basis of the 
total traffic on the river for 1924 and 
allowing three hours at each frontier, a 
calculation seems to indicate that there 
was a loss to the barges alone of not 
less than sixty thousand barge hours, 
or five thousand barge days on account 
of formalities, with corresponding loss 
of tug hours and tug days, to say noth- 
ing of the financial burdens of fees, 
taxes, cost of customs and police con- 
voys, and so forth. All of these mat- 
ters represent a handicap upon Danube 
navigation which was largely if not 
wholly nonexistent before the war. 

All this is, of course, in spite of the 
accepted sanity of President Wilson’s 
demand, in the second of his Fourteen 
Points, for the gradual removal of 
economic barriers. The efforts of the 
League’s Economic Commission to find 
a way out of the muddle have failed 
utterly. The enormity of the situation 


is brought out further by the state- 


ment, referred to above, of prominent 
bankers, financiers, and industrialists 
from sixteen countries including the 
United States, on international trade 


t Yugoslavia. 
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relations. In their conclusion they 
stress the absolute necessity of break- 
ing down the tariff barriers of present- 
day Europe if prosperity is to be re- 
stored. Proceeding on the basis that 
there can be no recovery in Europe until 
all territories, old and new, realize that 
trade is not war but a process of exchange, 
that in time of peace our neighbors are 
our customers and that their prosperity is 
a condition to our own well-being, 

they declare that present evils, unless 
abated, bid fair to strangle the eco- 
nomic life of the continent altogether. 


Economic CONFERENCE Mrets 
OBSTACLES 


In 1927, the World Economic Con- 
ference announced that “the time had 
come to bring an end to the increase in 
tariffs and to move in the opposite di- 
rection.” The assembly of the League, 
greatly stimulated by Briand’s advo- 
cacy of a “United States of Europe,” 
summoned a new Economic Conference 
in 1929 for the spring of 1930. Dele- 
gates from the countries met during 
February and March of this year. 
The Conference found no difficulty in 
giving its support to incidental reforms, 
such as the project to simplify and 
unify tariff classification and nomen- 
clature, but on the major issue of a 
tariff truce for two years it encountered 
insuperable obstacles. 

In the first place, the new states, 
such as Czechoslovakia and Poland, 
opposed the tariff policy because it 
might interrupt the process of their 
industrial upbuilding. Even the agri- 
cultural states, such as Hungary, 
Rumania, and Finland, looked askance 
at the plan which would result in pro- 
longing their dependence upon indus- 
trial powers. Finally, France and 
Italy were hostile, both preferring the 
present general unstable condition, 
buttressed, so far as they are concerned, 
by favorable bilateral commercial trea- 
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ties, to the stabilization of customs 
duties which might deprive them of 
certain advantages. The growth and 
the expansion of their large industries 
must not be jeopardized in any way. 
As a result, an alternative proposal 
was adopted, much less drastic, appli- 
cable for one year, subject to denuncia- 
tion, and accepting the bilateral trea- 
ties. A commercial convention for a 
year’s truce based on the French for- 
mula was duly drawn and submitted 
to the Conference on March 14th. 
The emasculated convention, after 
long and hotly contested argument, 


was finally approved, subject to later 
ratification by the signatory powers, on 
March 24. Eleven states signed the com- 
mercial convention for a year’s truce, fifteen 
the protocol concerning future negotiations, 
and seventeen the final act.’ 

The upshot of this five weeks’ conference 
shows beyond dispute that many of the 
European nations are not yet ready even 
to consider the Zollverein, or Customs 
Union, which would be a necessary pre- 
liminary to any “United States of Europe” 
worthy of that grandiloquent name. The 
Conference has, therefore, demonstrated 
that all political or literary oratory on the 
subject is to be severely discounted until 
a more definite lead is given by the big 
European industrialists, whose interests 
seem to lie in the direction of limited 
international trustification rather than any 
general economic federation.’ 


Despite this, M. Briand continues to 
plead for a United States of Europe, 
and it may come about that the dream 
of the idealist, which is after all based 
on the hard facts of economic necessity, 


5“The eleven states signing the convention 
were: Austria, Belgium, Britain, Estonia, 
Finland, France, Germany, Italy, Luxemburg, 
the Netherlands, and Switzerland. The protocol 
was signed by the above eleven and Greece, 
Latvia, Iathuania, and Portugal. The final 
act was signed by all fifteen above, plus Denmark 
and Sweden.” 

8 Morley, Felix, “The Disunited States of 
Europe,” League of Nations News, April, 1980. 
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may triumph over the opposition of the 
nationalists and the high protection- 
ists. 


Untrep Srarms Tarirrs Croup 
THE SITUATION 


Unhappily, our own example is hav- 
ing a most unfortunate effect in Europe. 
The Fordney-McCumber tariff was 
high, but the discussions of the new 
tariff indicate even higher rates. The 
result is inevitable. Already, the dis- 
position to retaliate against our rates 
has made its appearance in many Euro- 
pean countries. Added to the mis- 
conceptions of our attitude in the 
matter of war debts, our tariff policy is 
creating distrust and fear, and may 
lead to a tariff war. 

Tariffs, like taxes, will always be 
with us, say the naticnalists. Whether 
we agree or not, it is clear that there 
is a close connection between tariffs 
and nationalism, and that they con- 
tribute in a greater or less degree to the 
atmosphere of unrest in which lurks the 
danger of wars. Furthermore, politics 
are today so intimately intertwined 
with economic life and organization 
that it is impossible to separate them. 
Indeed, as the tendency of states to 
take over business enterprises grows, 
the relationship of economic and po- 
litical power is becoming steadily closer 
and more intricate. 

In the face of these developments, it 


is clear that tariff problems and the 


question of commerce control can no 
longer be adequately solved purely on 
a business basis. Their solution calls 
for the combined efforts of economists, 
financiers, and statesmen. The super- 
nationalism of the past must yield to 
the more practical needs of the people 
and to an appreciation of the fact that 
applied science is gradually unifying 
the world in entire disregard of political 
frontiers. Happily, business groups 
and scientific bodies like the League of 
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Nations Economic Commission, as 
well as the foreign trade department of 
many governments, are studying the 
problems from this angle, and the 
prospect for some sort of arrangement 


or formula for the solution of Europe’s 
tariff difficulties on the broader prin- 
ciples of international needs may not be 
so remote as the experience of the past 
would indicate. 


Current Trends in Foreign Commercial Policy 


By Henry Cuatmmrs, Px.D. 
Washington, District of Columbia 


IL RENEWED UNSETTLEMENT IN TRADE CONTROL ATTITUDES 


FTER several years of apparent 


progress .on the part of many. 


foreign countries toward a greater 
degree of stabilization of tariffs and 
liberalization of commercial policy, 
recent months appear to have brought 
a marked set-back to that movement. 
Generally speaking, tariffs and com- 
mercial policy abroad, especially in 
Europe, are now again in a state of 
considerable unsettlement and tension. 
In the British Empire, the stirrings in 
the field of commercial policy have 
been concerned only partly with the 
nationalistic program of each area. 
There is an even greater stirring 
around the large question of Empire 
Preferences, and the degree to which 
the parts of the Empire might well be 
economically related. 

The countries of Latin America, on 
the other hand, dealing less with each 
other than with overseas countries, are 
pursuing their independent way with 
relatively little urging tə common 
programs and policies, excepting in 
the more routine, yet important, as- 


pects of the expedition of foreign 


trade. 

Among the countries of the Orient, 
by contrast, the most significant fea- 
ture of recent years has been the 
strikingly common surge toward the 
attainment of autonomy, in tariff as in 
other matters, by countries which have 
long been under the tutelage of the 
Western Powers. 

Viewing broadly the streams of 
events and tendencies in foreign coun- 
tries, two distinctly opposite currents 
seem today to be contending for domi- 


nance. One is in the direction of more 
liberal governmental attitude toward 
the movement of trade in and out of 
the country’s territory, and the other 
toward a more restrictive attitude. 
This unsettlement appears to be par- 
ticularly marked on the continent of 
Europe, where tariffs and commercial 
policies matter most. 


EARLEÆER TREND Toward MODERATION 


On the one hand, there is the spirit of 
moderation and accommodation that 
led to the convening of the World Eco- ` 
nomic Conference in 1927 and gave 
courageous tenor to its deliberations 
and recommendations. This is the 
spirit that appears to have led to a 
gradual slowing down of tariff revisions 
since 1927, and thet has been largely 
responsible for the gradual removal, 
over the last few years, of many of the 
import and export restrictions and 
other artificial controls upon interna- 
tional trade that had marked the post- 
war régime of many countries, particu- 
larly of Europe. 

Just to name the brilliant galaxy of 
conferences that marked the period 
between 1927 and 1929 is impressive. 
In May, 1927, there was held at Geneva 
the World Economic Conference, a 
gathering the like of which in the 
economic field has probably been 
unequaled in our generation, in the 
breadth and scope of its deliberations, 
and in the ability cf its participants. 
Its general conclusions and recommen- 
dations received the indorsement of 
representative world commercial opin- 
ion the very next month, at the 
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Stockholm Congress of the Interna- 
tional Chamber of Commerce. 

These recommendations of the World 
Economic Conference have since come 
to be regarded as the Magna Charta of 
liberal principles and forward-looking 
projects in many economic fields, and 
particularly in the field of commercial 
policy. 

At about the same time, there was 
held at Washington the Third Pan- 
American Commercial Conference, 
which gave prominent place on its 
program to the subject of barriers 
to inter-American trade. Growing out 
of the resolutions and the recom- 
mendations of this conference, two 
commissions of experts from the Amer- 
ican republics have since met to 
work out practical standards and 
procedures with regard to certain 
concrete aspects of the conditions 
of trading among these countries. I 
refer to the Pan-American Commission 
on Simplification and Standardization 
of Consular Procedure, which met in 
Washington in October, 1927, and the 
similar Pan-American Commission on 
Customs Regulations and Port Formal- 
ities, which met last fall. Of the spe- 
cific recommendations of these Pan- 
American conferences, mention will be 
made later. 


Passine or TRADE RESTRICTIONS 


In the spirit of progressive endeavor 
stimulated by the World Economic 
Conference of 1927, the representatives 
of thirty-odd countries who were 
gathered at Geneva the next fall to 
consider a possible agreement for the 
abolition of import and export prohibi- 
tions and restrictions seemed impelled 
by a desire to give concrete evidence 
of their adherence to the standards 
recommended by the World Economic 
Conference, Despite many difficulties 
in reconciling the positions of the 
different countries, their efforts may be 
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said to have already borne fruit, with 
the possibilities of even greater results 
as soon as two additional countries 
can see their way clear to joining and 
making the agreement permanent. 
One of the special agreements there 
worked out brought into actual opera- 
tion on October 1, 1929, when seventeen 
countries of Europe ratified and brought 
into effect an obligation to abolish all 
restrictions on the exportation of hides 
and skins and of bones, supplemented 
by an undertaking for the removal or 
limitation of export duties on these 
products. 

Under the major convention for the 
abolition of import and export restric- 
tions, which has been declared provi- 
sionally in effect from January 1, 
1980, the twenty-odd participating 
countries—including the principal na- 
tions of Europe as well as the United 
States and Japan—undertake to abol- 
ish as between each other all prohibi- 
tions of an economic character on im- 
ports or exports, other than those 
specially recognized or excepted in the 
convention, within a period of six 
months from the date of its coming 
into force. The restrictions of this 
character still maintained in the various 
countries affect a wide range of produc- 
ers, from the growers of prunes to the 
manufacturers of automobiles. Inci- 
dentally, it is clearly understood that 
this agreement does not affect the tariff 
systems or the treaty-making methods 
of any of the contracting countries. 

When finally operative, this con- 
vention is expected to result in a 
material liberation of international 
trading from what has come to be 
recognized as one of the worst forms of 
artificial trade barriers. Its value lies 
not only in the abolition of various 
economic restrictions still existing in 
any of the contracting countries— 
whether in the form of special licensing 
requirements, quotas, or other controls 
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on foreign trade—but also in the as- 
surance thus established against the 
reimposition by these countries of 
what is being thus condemned as a 
disapproved device for the control of 
commerce. 

This series of conferences has been 
notable not only as occasions for joint 
consultation on problems and over- 
haulings of standards with a thorough- 
ness seldom before shown, but also for 
the concrete manifestation of a growing 
recognition that the prosperity and the 
general welfare of all countries would 
be advanced by the adoption of simpler 
and more liberal measures to govern 
the flow of trade between them, and 
that there is much to be gained from 
common standards and practices. 


OTHER MODERATING INFLUENCES 


Operating in the same direction, 
although not prompted by the same 
motives, has been the abandonment of 
a number of the major attempts to 
control the supply or the price of raw 
materials on a large scale. I refer 
particularly to the termination of the 
rubber restriction scheme in the British 
East Indies in 1928 and to the recent 
agreement by Brazil to liquidate her 
coffee “valorization” holdings. 

The growth in Europe of what is 
commonly referred to as “the cartel 
movement”—including the interna- 
tional industrial agreements of various 
sorts as well as the industrial combina- 
‘tions that have been more common 
“recently—may also be regarded as 
among the moderating influences. 
While they are not proving as successful 
as their sponsors had hoped, these 
cartels or combinations have at least 
served to suspend the operation of the 
tariff barriers on the products involved 
between the countries represented in 
the particular agreements, and to 
keep the duties largely unchanged as 
against outside countries. 
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Finally, it was the same spirit that 
apparently prompted the original en- 
thusiastic reception of the idea of 
working toward a United States of 
Europe, or at least a tariff truce. As 
we shall later see, however, the ill- 
fated truce conference revealed the 
deeper and apparently controlling cur- 
rents in the various countries to be 
running in the opposite direction. 


Recent Intrensrrication or Eco- 
NOMIC NATIONALISM 


Within recent months there has 
been manifested a distinct counter- 
current in foreign commercial policy. 
In country after country, there are 
evidences of a new intensification of the 
spirit of economic nationalism. It is 
expressing itself widely in demands 
for higher duties and other measures 
that would reserve the home market 
more exclusively for the domestic 
producers, often with the aim of mak- 
ing the country ultimately independent 
of all imports of the particular com- 
modities. There is being evinced in 
many countries a firmer assertiveness 
on the part of domestic interests before 
their Governments against measures 
contemplated to facilitate the flow of 
trade from abroad and against inter- 
national agreements for concerted ac- 
tion in these matters—steps which the 
broad political and commercial leaders 
of many countries had come to recog- 
nize as necessary to general economic 
health and progress. 

The relatively depressed condition of 
the agricultural producers in a number 
of countries for some time past—result- 
ing partly from that very expansion 
and abundance of production that had 
been so eagerly sought—«nd the dis- 
tinct recession of prices, employment, 
and general business activity that has 
spread over a good many countries 
since last fall, have doubtless been 
important factors in widely reviving 
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the latent spirit of economic national- 
ism, and in giving poignancy to the 
urgings for special measures to check 
imports by any devices available. 
Since last summer, there have been 
extensions of old schemes and a burst 
of new measures in many countries, 
notably certain European countries, 
to assist in the disposal in other mar- 
kets of the surpluses with which they 
are burdened, particularly of agricul- 
tural products,—frequently at prices 
below those in the home market, and in 
some cases under the stimulus of 
various plang amounting to export 
bounties. These have doubtless in- 
creased the strain of international 
competition, with a distinctly unset- 
tling influence upon the normal trend of 
trade expectations and consequently 
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upon commercial policy. This un- 
settling influence has reached out and 
affected also many producing countries 
outside of Europe, so thoroughly are 
modern conditions and facilities for 
transportation and communication mak- 
ing of the world one large economic area. 

The above broad characterization of 
current tendencies in foreign commer- 
cial policy must not be interpreted as 
applying universally. No single char- 
acterization can adequately describe 
the situation in the over one hundred 
and fifty areas having individual tariff 
jurisdictions. To obtain a more con- 
crete picture of the trends of commer- 
cial policy, it will be necessary to take 
a series of closer views, focusing in 
brief succession upon each of the con- 
tinents or groups of related countries. 


Il. TRENDS OF COMMERCIAL POLICY IN EUROPE 


The trends of commercial policy of 
the European countries are without 
doubt of the greatest concern and 
interest to the United States. And 
well they may be. 


Evrorpe Nerve CentER or Com- 


MERCIAL Potacy PROBLEMS 


Despite the growing importance of 
Canada and Latin America among the 
markets for American products, and 
the increasing prominence of Latin 
America and the Orient as the sources 
of our importations, Europe is still of 
first importance in American foreign 
trade. It has taken on an average 
about one half of our exports during 
the last few years, and has supplied us 
with nearly one third of our imports. 
But aside from the relatively important 
place of European countries measured 
by volume of our trade interest, there is 
the basic fact that most of the current 
problems in foreign commercial policy 
find their focus among the older 


countries of Europe—arising from their 
competition among themselves and 
with our producers, both in their own 
territories and in common export 


“markets. 


When one speaks of the commercial 
policy of continental Europe, one 
needs to envisage an area not much 
larger than that of the United States, 
broken up fiscally into twenty-six 
different countries, each with its sepa- 
rate tariff boundaries and systems, 
each country closely impinging and 
dependent upon the other, and most of 
them with a traditional commercial 
policy and complex of regulations on 
trade that have had their origin some- 
times in political rather than economic 
considerations. In many parts of 

1 In considering continental Europe, Turkey 
and Russia have here been intentionally ex- 
eluded; Turkey, because of the definite efforts 
made by her leaders to retire to Angora and re- 
gard their country as primarily an Asiatic power; 
and Russia, because of her exceptional method of 
control of foreign trade, as part of her unique 
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Europe, the present tariff and commer- 
cial policy is still in a state of only 
provisional adjustment to the politi- 
cal and economic realignments result- 
ing from the World War. There is 
consequently a degree of instability 
and frequency of change in trade con- 
trol measures that is not found in any 
other continent. 

Moreover, the complicated network 
of political and commercial relations 
built up by the various European 
countries over generations—with each 
other, with their overseas colonies, 
and with the other independent na- 
tions of the world—makes Europe 
distinctly the nerve center of the world 
in the field of commercial policy. 
It will therefore be necessary to give 
somewhat fuller consideration to the 
development and the trends of the 
commercial policy of Europe during 
recent years than of the other conti- 
nents. 


Liquipatine War HERITAGE or TRADE 
RESTRICTION 


One of the unfortunate heritages left 
to most countries of Europe by the 
World War was the system whereby 
the movement of goods in and out of 
their territories was subject to govern- 
mental restriction of various types. 
In some cases, there was the require- 
ment for obtaining a license for each 
individual import or export transac- 
tion. In other cases, there were ex- 
change restrictions upon the obtaining 
of credits for the settlement of foreign 
obligations. Again, not infrequently, 
absolute prohibitions were imposed on 
the importation or the exportation of 
specified classes of goods. 





general economie experiment, through govern- 
ment monopoly—which obviously does not 
afford any common basis with the rest of con- 
tinental Europe for consideration of commercial 
policy problems. 
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Stow Progress In CENTRAL AND 
Eastern EUROPE 


In most countries of Western Europe, 
these governmental restrictions were 
gradually relaxed within a few years 
after the war. Central and Eastern 
Europe, however, had suffered parti- 
tion of territory and the most severe 
economic dislocation. Moreover, a 
number of new national entities had 
been here created, which had the 
additional problems of working out 
something approaching a balanced 
economic structure, adapted to the 
new boundaries and ecanomic condi- 
tions, and of attaining a fair degree of 
stability in their national budgets and 
in the value of their national currencies. 
All these factors have complicated the 
situation immensely, and it was not 
until a few years ago that any ma- 
terial progress was made, east of the 
Rhine and the Alps, toward the 
relaxation of the artificial and fluctuat- 
ing controls upon the exchange of 
goods with other countries. 

What was probably the turning 
point occurred in late 1925, when 
Germany, after stabilizing her cur- 
rency, abolished her import and export 
licensing régime, which since the war 
had been so prominent a feature of 
the conditions of doing business with 
that country as to have made the tariff 
duties in most cases of secondary conse- 
quence. To a less complete extent 
was there a moderation. about the 
same time, of the restrictions on trad- 
ing with Hungary, Austria, and Czech- 
oslovakia. In the last two countries, 
however, as well as in a number of 
countries of Eastern and Southeastern 
Europe, important restrictions per- 
sisted, some of which are still in 
operation. 

With the attainment of increased 
stabilization in internal economic con- 
ditions and wider recognition of the 
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_ long-range unwisdom of such measures, 
there developed a greater readiness to 
withdraw these arbitrary restrictions 
on foreign trade, which found its climax 
in the international convention on the 
subject, already discussed, which came 
provisionally into force as of January 
first of this year. 

While more than the necessary 
eighteen ratifications were secured, 4 
number of the countries made their 
ratification conditional upon similar 
action by certain other countries, and 
thus far two of these contingent 
countries—Czechoslovakia and Poland 
—have not found it possible to ratify. 
The conditions that have held them 
back have been largely eased in the 
last few months, and it is hoped that 
these two countries will be able to 
ratify by the end of the period set (May 
80, 1980) and thus bring the conven- 
tion permanently into operation; other- 
wise, it may be that some of the 
ratifying countries will feel warranted 
in withdrawing from the convention 
altogether? 


TREND IN Evropaan TARIFF 
REVISIONS 


After the great unsettlement of the 
wartime and postwar periods, it was to 
be expected that fairly general revisions 
or overhaulings of the tariffs of differ- 
ent countries of Europe would be made, 
and in some cases several successive 
attempts at overhaulings. Nor is it 
surprising that the general need of 
governments for increased revenue, 
joined with the strongly intensified de- 
sire among the various nations to foster 
new industries as well as to protect 
those already established within their 
boundaries, should- express itself in the 


3 Both Crechoslovakia and Poland officially 
requested through the League, toward the end of 
May, that this period be extended for several 
weeks to allow of their ratifications being carriad 
through their respective governmental! channels, 
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embodiment of generally higher duties 
in the new European tariffs than in th 
old. i 

The last few years have, however, 
seen a decrease in the number of such 
revisions. Thus, the years 1925 and 
1926 witnessed general revisions or 
material tariff alterations in sixteen 
countries of Europe; 1927 saw ten; the 
year 1928 saw a material falling off, 
with only five revisions, while 1929 
witnessed general tariff overhaulings 
on the part of only two countries of 
Europe. : 

Until about a year ago, most Euro- 
pean countries gave their major atten- 
tion, in providing for additional tariff 
protection, to their various industrial 
activities, new and old. Consideration 
for the agricultural producers took the 
form, in most cases, of the restoration 
—at perhaps somewhat higher levels— 
of the prewar duties on cereals, meats, 
and other food products. In many of 
the continental countries these had 
been either reduced or entirely sus- 
pended during the immediate postwar 
years, when the population’s need for 
foodstuffs at low prices was urgent and 
domestic production was still in the 
process of rehabilitation. 

The past year or so has, however, 
been marked by particular attention to 
farm products in the tariffs and the 
trade control legislation of a good many 
of the European countries, especially 
those of Central and Eastern Europe. 
This probably reflects the widespread 
condition of agricultural overproduc- 
tion and the earnest concern that is 
felt by many governments over the 
relatively disadvantageous position of 
their agrarian population. The efforts 
to ameliorate the situation have taken 
various forms in the different countries, 
and a variety of exceptional devices 
for the control and the stimulation of 
trade in agricultural products is being 
tried out. 
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Recent MSASURES BY GERMANY 
ILLUSTRATIVE 


. Germany has recently carried 

through a policy of agrarian protec- 
tionism, as a measure of general farm 
relief, with probably greater thorough- 
ness than any other European country. 
Its measures in this field during the 
past year or so might well illustrate the 
range of measures and devices for this 
purpose that are being experimented 
with by foreign countries generally. 
The German import duties on cereals, 
meats, and other farm products have 
been changed several times since the 
summer of 1929, and each time up- 
ward. In order to be free to carry 
through these measures, the German 
Government even went so far as to 
denounce some of her commercial 
treaties. In addition, special efforts 
have been made to stimulate the profit- 
able exportation of grains and other 
farm products from the eastern prov- 
inces of Germany by the expanded use 
of the old import certificate system. 
On sugar, a sliding scale of duties was 
established last year, and an increase 
in the basic duty has recently been 
ordered. Quite recently also the Ger- 
man Government has been authorized 
to modify, within its discretion, the 
import duties on wheat and rye in 
accordance with the fluctuations in 
current market prices. Within the 
past month a corn monopoly was es- 
tablished, placing under Government 
control the exclusive distribution of 
imported and domestic corn. 


Progress THROUGH COMMERCIAL 
Treaty MAKING 


The period since 1927 has been 
marked by a particularly large number 
of commercial tresties and agreements 
among the various European countries 
and with their trading countries across 
the seas. For a time, many of these 
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treaties were marked by what in con- 
tinental Europe had ccme to be re- 
garded as an essential part of a com- 
mercial treaty, namely, reductions in 
the basic or general tariff duties, on 
selected lists of products of particular 
interest to the other contracting coun- 
try, or at least conventionalization of 
certain duties, which “bound” the 
particular countries not to increase 
them during the life of the agreement. 
The fact that the majo-zity of these 
treaties have been for relatively short 
periods, usually one year, subject to 
extension, shows the sense of instability 


_of the times. Prewar treaties were 


for long terms, most often for ten years. 

The most significant feature of the 
treaties of the last few years has been 
the apparently definite retstablishment 
of the unconditional most-favored-na- 
tion clause as the essentiel governing 
principle in international trading rela- 
tions. In this respect, the recommen- 
dation of the World Economic Confer- 
ence doubtless had its influence. Even 
Spain and France, who for a time in- 
sisted upon special concessions in their 
treaty-making, have since announced 
their definite intention of going back 
to the time-honored policy. There is 
thus being restored the assurance, 
which was fairly general before the 
war, that treaty countries would be 
on a basis of equality in competing for 
the supplying of import requirements 
of common markets, with the benefit 
of any later concessions in duty to 
third countries being extended to each 
other automatically and without ad- 
ditional compensation. 

The commercial treaties negotiated 
during the last few years have also, 
contained, with increasing frequency, 
auxiliary provisions granting broader 
assurance than had hitherto been 
common, with regard to the liberal 
treatment of each other’s trace. Par- 
ticularly noteworthy have keen the 
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undertakings to grant most-favored- 
nation treatment in matters of import 
and export restrictions—an aspect of 
trade control that for some time had 
been considered as exceptional and 
excluded from the claims. of third 
countries. In an increasing number of 
treaties, there is a definite exchange of 
promises not to obstruct the trade 
between the two countries through the 
imposition of any prohibitions or 
special restrictions on their imports or 
exports, beyond those for the purpose 
of public safety, health, protection of 
plants and animals, and the like, which 
are generally excepted. 

The propriety of indirect trade has 
also been recognized in a number of 
recent treaties. This marks a temper- 
ing of that extreme nationalistic posi- 
tion taken by several countries shortly 


after the war, when they denied the . 


benefit of conventional duties or im- 
port licenses to which goods were en- 
titled by their origin, if they arrived 
indirectly from one of the old commer- 
cial distributing centers such as Lon- 
don, Antwerp, Copenhagen, Hamburg, 
Vienna, or Trieste. They attempted 
thereby to force foreigners into direct 
commercial relations with their own 
merchants, or into the establishment of 
local agencies, when local commercial 
conditions or considerations of eco- 


nomical distribution did not warrant- 


such steps. 

Examination of the European com- 
mercial treaties of the past year or so 
finds that the granting of tariff conces- 
sions in the course of these treaties 
has been less frequent than in earlier 
years. The process of reduction or 
“binding” (conventionalization) of du- 
ties among the countries of Europe has 
been going on for a number of years, 
and it is not unlikely that the original 
tariff schedule has in most cases been 
brought to the level that the govern- 
ments consider approximately their 
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indispensable minimum. Whether for 
this reason, or because of the increas- 
ingly general adoption of the broad 
most-favored-nation or tariff-equality 
principle, the fact that the possibilities 
of reduction of European duties 
through tariff agreements were about 
exhausting themselves is important. 


EFFORTS at CONCERTED TARIFF 
ACTION 


By 1929, many European statesmen 
and economists became concerned over 
the fact that relatively little had been 
accomplished toward the moderating 
of tariff barriers to the movement of 
goods between various parts of Europe 
through the process of bilateral tariff 
treaties. There certainly seemed little 
hope of much reduction of duties by 
autonomous action of individual coun- 
tries, although changes downward were 
more frequently observed in the course 
of tariff revisions of 1928 and 1929 
than during the years immediately 
preceding. Momentum grew for the 
idea of exploring the possibilities of 
tariff moderation by collective action, 
whereby many nations were to consult 
together and act more or less simulta- 
neously. The proposal took various 
forms. 

Some British publicists were inclined 
to the idea of an international tariff 
holiday, during which no increases in 
the existing duties were to be made. 
Others urged all-around horizontal re- 
ductions of protective duties, the per- 
centage of reduction to vary with the 
initial height of the duties of each 
country. Students of the problem on 
the Continent, particularly in France, 
were inclined to favor what they called 
the “progressive demobilization of 
tariffs.” They proposed taking up the 
consideration of a succession of in- 
dividual commodities dike aluminum, 
or cement, ‘or leather), or classes of 
commodities (like wood products, or 
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agricultural implements), and endeav- 
oring to secure international agreement 
among as large a number of countries 
as possible for simultaneous reduction 
of the duties on those commodities to 
agreed given maxima. Some studies 
of the latter sort were initiated by the 
Economie Committee of the: League, 
but they bore no fruit. 


Tue “Uniten States or Evrope” 


While these proposals were being 
discussed, M. Briand, Foreign Minister 
of France, apparently impressed that 
particularly among the countries of 
Europe was there need for some radical 
measures for facilitating the movement 
of goods, judged that the time was 
possibly ripe for a bold stroke toward 
an economic federation among the 
European states. Hitherto mainly of 
theoretic interest, and rather dis- 
counted by all but the idealists of the 
Pan-Europa group, an attempt was 
now made to bring this project into the 
realm of practical consideration by 
putting it before the representatives of 
the nations at the League Assembly of 
September, 1929. 

The objective of what is sométimes 
loosely referred to as the proposal for a 
“United States of Europe” is the 
gradual removal or scaling down of the 
many customs barriers now dividing 
the European continent, and the es- 
tablishment of, as nearly as possible, 
one large, unobstructed economic 
area. 

The leaders of the movement regard 
this program as essential to the eco- 
nomic health and progress of Europe 
as a whole, particularly under the 
changed conditions of modern compe- 
tition. They declare the scaling down 
of European tariff walls to be the in- 
dispensable condition for the effective 
development of large-scale production 
in Europe, pointing out its dependence 
upon having a large consuming popula- 
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tion within the producers’ assured 
market area, so that goods originating 
in any part of the area can move over 
the whole of it with considerable free- 
dom from tariff hindrance. Their 
objective and the organization envis- 
aged seem obviously patterned on the 
lines which are regardec as having 
been largely responsible for the re- 
markable economic progress and pros- 
perity of the United States. 


PRACTICAL OBSTACLES TO EUROPEAN 
Customs UNION 


The political as well as the economic 
difficulties in the way of actual con- 
summation of any plan for a European 
customs union, even on a limited scale, 
soon became apparent from examina- 
tion of the various projects to that end 
which made their appeacance from 
different directions. Ther2 were the 
basic questions of how any such scheme 
could be operated without requiring 
closer political as well as ezonomic re- 
lations between the various countries, 
and the serious doubts as to the feasi- 
bility of expecting countries in different 
stages of industrial advancement and 
with widely-varying standards of pro- 
ductive efficiency as well ss different 
standards of living to enzer such a 
union upon an equal basis. Moreover, 
the scheme fairly bristled with inciden- 
tal questions: 

Should England be included within 
the scope of this union? If so, what 
should be its relation to the British 
Empire? What about Russia? How 
could the countries outside of Europe, 
such as Canada, the United States, 
Argentina, and Japan, be denied the 
benefits of the reduction or waiver of 
duties as between the European coun- 
tries, in view of the most-favored- 
nation obligations to them cn the part 
of individual states under the existing 
treaties? 

A considerable element of conti- 
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nental opinion was ready to urge that 
any tariff concessions exchanged in 
the course of a multilateral agreement 
should not be subject to claim by 
countries outside this agreement under 
their most-favored-nation treaties with 
any of the participants. The im- 
mediate conflict between the tariff dis- 
crimination implied in such a plan and 
the generally accepted equality theory 
under the most-favored-nation clause, 
revealed how radical was the scheme 
that was being proposed. 


Tue TARIF TRUCE CONFERENCE 


With the actual attainment of such 
an economic federation of European 
states soon recognized as at best only 
an ultimate possibility, the League 
Assembly recommended, as a first 
practical measure, that an effort be 
made to secure the agreement of the 
nations to suspend any further chang- 
ing of tariffs for a period of a few years. 
The thought was that, if even a short 
period of stability could be obtained, 
there would be gained a breathing- 
space during which plans for future 
steps toward mutual moderation of 
tariff barriers might be worked out. 

February 17, 1930 was set as the 
opening date of the international con- 
ference to consider such a tariff truce. 
However, as the question of participa- 
tion in such an agreement came to be 
discussed by producers and business 
men within the various countries, it 
was apparent that in their enthusiasm, 
the shepherds had gotten out of sight 
of their flocks. Organized business, as 
reflected through the chambers of 
commerce of England, France, Ger- 
many, and elsewhere on the Continent, 
soon made it clear to the governments 
that its needs and desires had not been 
carefully considered when the project 
for an agreement had been launched at 
the League Assembly last September. 
The declared purpose of the conference 
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was then hastily changed, and was 
officially designated as “a preliminary 
conference with a view to concerted 
economic action.” 

The conference sat at Geneva for 
five weeks, during which it early be- 
came clear that not only was there a 
radical divergence in the interests and 
the needs of the agricultural countries 
of Eastern Europe from those of the 
more industrialized countries in the 
west of Europe, but there were also 
wide differences in the readiness of the 
countries even of Western Europe to 
bind themselves not to change their 
existing tariff schedules for so much as 
a year. Mr. Graham, President of the 
British Board of Trade, and M. Hy- 
mans, Foreign Minister of Belgium, 
earnestly plead for a tariff truce, but 
received only minority support, mainly 
from Northern European countries. 
France, Italy, and Spain were distinctly 
opposed, or at least unready, while the 
agricultural countries of Eastern Eu- 
rope were primarily interested in some 
special arrangement for assuring the 
disposal of their surplus grains and 
other farm products in the other Euro- 
pean countries which are on an import 
basis in foodstuffs. 

The most to which the agreement of 
any substantial number of countries 
could be secured was not to denounce, 
for a trial period of one year, the tariff 
duties bound by any existing commer- 
cial treaties with other participating 
countries. Countries which do not 
bind their tariff duties by treaties ob- 
ligate themselves not to increase their 
statutory duties for the same period. 
A “commercial convention” to that 
effect, limited by exceptions and quali- 
fications, and described in the Final 
Act as a “first stage in the direction of 
economic coöperation in Europe,” was 
signed on March 25 by the representa- 
tives of eleven countries, namely, 
Austria, Belgium, Estonia, Finland, 
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France, Germany, Great Britain, Italy, 
Luxembourg, the Netherlands, and 
Switzerland. Seven additional coun- 
tries have since signed—Denmark, 
Greece, Latvia, Norway, Poland, Ru- 
mania, and Sweden—making a total of 
eighteen countries, all of them Euro- 
The agreement is to become effective 
only if ratified before November first 
by an agreed list of twelve countries. 
Any signing country may consider tariff 
increases before the end of the year by 
giving two months’ notice to the other 
contracting parties. If no agreement 
is reached by consultation within those 
two months, either state may denounce 
the convention, which then allows 
others the similar privilege of denun- 
ciation upon one month’s notice. 


PLANS ror FUTURE NEGOTIATIONS 


The above eighteen signatory coun- 
tries, plus five of the eight non-signatory 
European countries (excluding from 
consideration Russia and Turkey), 
signed the second document resulting 
from the conference—a protocol out- 
lining the scope of the problems and 
objectives for future negotiations and 
establishing a flexible program of pro- 
cedure to be developed as circum- 
stances warrant. This program for 
future negotiations is regarded by 
some as holding forth greater promise 
of definite benefits than the convention 
itself. The questionnaire to which 
each of the twenty-three countries 
signing the protocol is required to reply, 
as a basis of the program for future 
negotiations to be developed by the 
League, is marked by the overshadow- 
ing importance of overproduction 
among the problems most perplexing 
the various European countries at 
present in their endeavors to plan for 
their future foreign trade or their com- 
mercial policy to govern it. The ques- 
tionnaire follows :— 
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A 


(a) In what agricultural products is there 
overproduction in each country? 

(b) What are the normal outlets for these 
products? 

(c) What practical means can be employed 
to ensure the disposal and distribu- 
tion of surplus production in the 
normal markets and in other coun- 
tries with an insufficient production? 


B 
What practical means can be employed 
to facilitate the disposal of manufactured 
products, particularly in the direction of 
increasing the extent to which it is possible 
for consuming countries to purchase them? 


Cc 

In particular, what are, in the case of 

products mentioned in A and B above, the 

customs and administrative measures 

which seem likely to promote the extension 

of markets and the improvement of inter- 
national trade? 

(In order to facilitate the preparation 
of a practicable programme of prelimi- 
nary negotiations, it is desirable that, in 
the first instance, so far as tariffs are 
concerned, mention should only be made 
in detail of those modifications to which 
the most importance is attached.) 


D 
What practical means can be employed 
to ensure the movement of European raw 
materials? amongst the different countries 
under more satisfactory conditions and 
their better utilisation? 


It is fairly generally admitted that 
the convention itself regarding the in- 
crease of existing duties does not have 
any very substantial or binding value, 
since it is subject to so many qualifi- 
cations and can so readily be upset by 
the action of any participating country. 
Some critics doubt whether it can sur- 
vive the stress and strain of the politi- 


3 “Raw materials” is the official translation of 
the French matières premtéres which 1s obviously 
intended to cover all primary or natural prod- 
ucts. H C. 
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cal and economic currents within the 
various countries even for a year. 

Even the most critical, however, 
will probably agree that the conference 
has had value in several ways. It has 
cleared the ground of theoretical pro- 
posals and simply well-sounding ex- 
pressions of generous sentiment; in- 
stead, there has been revealed the 
actual position, desire, and intention of 
various countries in this very vital 
field of the control of their trade rela- 
tions. These discussions have prob- 
ably left behind a moral hindrance to 
the continuation of unlimited competi- 
tion in tariff-making among the Euro- 
pean countries. 

Finally, since Europe trades mostly 
with Europe, the emphasis of European 
economic interdependence should foster 
a stronger sense of solidarity, and thus 
form a practical starting point for 
future efforts toward concerted eco- 
nomic action among the countries of 
Europe, or any group of them. Be- 
cause the future projects are likely to 
be more sober and less ambitious, the 
prospects of progress are probably 
greater. 


REACTION STIMULATED BY 
ÅMBITIOUS PROGRAM? 


Looking backward over the develop- 
ments in tbis field since last summer, 
there are those who believe that the 
very launching of this laudable pro- 
posal for steps toward an economic 
federation of Europe operated to bring 
to the surface the countercurrent of 
extreme nationalistic commercial policy 
that now appears to mark the situation. 
They point out that a definite setback 
was probably given to the slowly 
strengthening current toward more 
liberal commercial policy in Europe by 
the precipitous manner in which a 
definite decision on the part of various 
countries was forced. 


It is urged that efforts should first 
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have been made carefully to explore the 
ground, to see how far the postwar ad- 
justments in the various countries had 
actually been liquidated and taken ac- 
count of in the commercial policy of 
the country, and to obtain a sober 
estimate as to how far current eco- 
nomic conditions and the popular 
state of mind in the various countries 
of Europe would allow the governments 
to proceed in this direction. Some be- 
lieve that the very suddenness and the 
ambitious scope of the proposal may 
have served to consolidate the fears of 
too drastic action on the part of pro- 
ducing groups in various countries 
into a stiffened attitude, not alone 
against any further liberal steps but 
for positive measures of additional 
safeguard. 

The fact that this conference came 
at a time when pressure was being felt 
from large surpluses of agricultural 
crops, and when the reaction from the 
over expanded industrial and financial 
operations had resulted in at least a 
temporary depression in prices and 
employment, doubtless increased the 
difficulties to be overcome in working 
toward agreement upon more liberal 
attitudes toward foreign trade at the 
present time. 


Events or Year AHBAD 
SIGNIFICANT 


All these factors taken together 
seem at least to have brought to light— 
if not precipitated—the state of un- 
settlement and tension in European 
policy which I have earlier ventured to 
present as characterizing the present 
situation. At the turn of the year 


1930, at least nine of the countries of ` 


Europe were understood to have in 
process, or under consideration, fairly 
material modifications of their cus- 
toms tariff. The majority of these 
were probably planned to come through 
within the next year—in other words, 
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during this very period for which the 
effort is being made at least to stabil- 
ize existing duties from being ad- 
vanced. 

The extent to which these proposed 
tariff modifications will now be with- 
drawn, postponed, or moderated, will 
afford a valuable indication of the 
seriousness with which the eighteen 
countries of Europe who signed the 
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recent Geneva convention regard that 
agreement. Or, to view the situation 
possibly more fairly, their action during 
the next year will show the extent to 
which domestic economic conditions 
or internal political exigencies can allow 
these countries to shape their tariff 
policies in accordance with the spirit 
and the objectives of the recent Geneva 
convention.‘ 


Ill. TRENDS OF COMMERCIAL POLICY IN THE BRITISH EMPIRE 


Considering together the far-flung 
areas of the British Empire, and in- 
cluding Great Britain here as the head 
of the British family, although in 
many ways tied up with Europe, these 
British areas form the second largest 
group of buyers of American products. 
In fact, Great Britain and Canada are 
the leading single markets for the 
United States, and together take about 
one third of our exports, or more than 
all of Continental Europe put together. 
The commercial policy of the British 
areas is of much concern to Americans 
not only because of the volume of the 
trade involved, but because of the ex- 
ceedingly wide range of producers in 
the United States who look to Canada 
and England as the natural first out- 
side markets. 


British TRADE POLICIES IMPORTANT 
TO AMERICANS 


While closely united by political, 
historic, sentimental, and, in most 
cases, racial ties, the various parts of 


4On May 17, 1980, sce the above address 
was delivered, the French Government presented 
to the other European states what 1s termed a 
“Memorandum on the Organization of a Régime 
of European Federal Union,” promised by M. 
Briand at the League Assembly the preceding 
September. The fact that the scheme now 
presented calls for the creation of a political 
federation or organization among the European 
states, however loose, as the indispensable 
mechanism to the accomplishment of the eco- 


the British Empire are by no means 
united in matters of commercial policy. 
Differences of location, resources, and 
stage of economic advancement have 
resulted in a great variety in the tariff 
and trade control policies within the 
Empire, in accordance with the par- 
ticular need and interest of each of the 
autonomous Dominions and, fiscally, 
almost autonomous colonies. 

The Dominions in particular appear 
to be impressed that, as relatively new 
and largely undeveloped countries 
with considerable natural resources, it 
is to their advantage and interest to 
follow a tariff policy designed to foster 
and protect every effort toward the 
industrial development of their terri- 
tories. The larger British areas, nota- 
bly Canada and Australia, have made 
considerable strides toward industriali- 
zation. They seem to be intent on 
maintaining their policy of protecting 
the lines of manufacture already de- 
veloped, and, if possible, extending 
nomic objectives in mind, 1s recognition of the 
difficulty of attempting the task of a European 
customs union or even a tariff truce, under the 
present weak state of European political coopera- 
thon. 

The attainment of this French proposal is 
recognised, even by its sponsors, as so distinctly 
a matter of only ultimate possibility of consum- 
mation, that it need hardly be considered further 
in connection with this discussion of the more 
immediate currents in European commercial 
policy. 
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them; although Canada has followed a 
rather moderate tariff policy during 
the past decade, particularly in com- 
parison with Australia. It would be 
hard to conceive any circumstances 
under which the Dominions would 
be ready to give products of other 
British areas unlimited access to their 
markets. 


GROWTH or BRITISH PREFERENTIAL 
MOVEMENT 


Most of the Dominions and many of 
the colonies have shown a readiness to 
give preference to British over foreign 
products. The tide of the movement 
for preferential duties within the Brit- 
ish Empire has been increasing in 
breadth and intensity during recent 
years. Each year has seen new pref- 
erential duties established in this or 
that part of the British Empire, and 
almost every tariff revision of the last 
few years in those British areas grant- 
ing any preference has been marked by 
an increasing margin of preference to 
English, and in some cases Empire, 
products. But the various parts of the 
Empire are coming to expect a larger 
measure of reciprocal tariff advantages 
in the markets of Great Britain if they 
are to grant much further special 
facilities to the products of the home 
country in their markets. These re- 
ciprocal concessions, England is not 
now in a good position to grant. 


EnaLanp’s Poricy DICTATED BY 
Economic Position * 


Despite the additions to the dutiable 
list through the small extensions of 
“safeguarding” duties to additional 
industries during the régime of the 
Conservative Party, England still has 
only a limited tariff schedule, with 
most classes of goods entering duty 
free. From a commercial viewpoint, 
Great Britain, the mother country, 
must look upon outside areas, even 
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within the Empire, primarily as sources 
of the foodstuffs and raw materials of 
which she has not a sufficiency, and as 
outlets for the products of her highly- 
expanded and elaborated industries. 

The natural difficulties of accom- 
modating the tariff policy to these 
different conditions in England and the 
Dominions are accentuated by the 
fact that the English Government is 
now in the hands of the Labour Party. 
The traditional free trade position of 
that party has led the MacDonald 
government to declare itself in favor 
of the lapsing or the termination of 
certain existing duties as soon as the 
revenues from them can be dispensed 
with, and definitely against any exten- 
sion of the dutiable list in England, 
especially in regard to staple food 
products. Yet these staple foodstuffs 
constitute the principal exports of 
most of the Dominions and the colonies, 
and duties would need to be estab- 
lished on these before any preferential 
advantages could be established in the 
English market in favor of such prod- 
ucts from Empire sources. 

Under these circumstances, the am- 
bitious program for free trade within 
the Empire and duties on everything 
coming from outside, which Lords 
Beaverbrook and Rothermere of Eng- 
land recently attempted—through their 
widely-circulating newspapers—to con- 
vert from a general rallying cry into a 
practical program for a United Em- 
pire Party, was obviously impractical 
of accomplishment. Its weaknesses 
and limitations were quickly pointed 
out by Mr. Baldwin, as head of the 
Conservative Party, and Lord Beaver- 
brook at least has abandoned his larger 
program in favor of the more moderate 
series of measures through which the 
Conservative Party, if restored to 
power, hopes to work toward the goal 
of imperial economic unity. This pro- 
gram contemplates, according to a 
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recent statement by Mr. Baldwin, 
three things: the adoption of a larger 
measure of protection or “safeguard- 
ing” to depressed industries within 
England, which may possibly be used 
for bargaining with other countries, in 
the interest of British export trade; 
the extension of imperial preference 
wherever the Dominions are prepared 
to codperate; and what is termed “the 
new idea of imperial rationalization,” 
which “will bring our Empire indus- 
tries together for their mutual benefit in 
such a way that their experience is 
likely to draw them nearer the Empire 
free trade ideal.” 


OBSTACLES AND Prospecrs or EMPIRE 


TRADE PROGRAM 


England thus appears to be limited 
in her tariff program by the long- 
standing belief that public opinion will 
not tolerate duties on the staples of the 
workingman’s table—unless the na- 
tional referendum on the subject sug- 
gested by Mr. Baldwin should prove 
sentiment to have changed. The Do- 
minions are concerned primarily with 
fostering their own economic develop- 
ment by such tariff measures as may 
be necessary, even against England, 
although ready to give some preference 
to British over foreign products. Most 
of the colonies regard the tariff largely 
as their principal source of governmen- 
tal revenue. Everything considered, 
the prospect for. radical changes of 
large scope in the commercial policy 
of the principal areas comprising the 
British Empire, towards each other, 
seems rather remote at the present time. 

The likelihood of large progress in 
Empire agreements has been rendered 
even more unpromising by recent ac- 
tions of two of the Dominions. The 
Nationalist government of South Af- 
rica ratified last June a commercial 
treaty with Germany, and is now nego- 
tiating what is understood to be a 
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similar treaty with the Netherlands, 
promising the extension to those 
countries of any duty concessions that 
might in the future be granted in favor 
of any part of the Empire. 

More recent has been the drastic 
action on the part of the new Labor 
government of Australia, in tempo- 
rarily advancing the duties on the great 
majority of commodities hitherto im- 
ported, limiting the volume of annual 
importations of others to half the usual 
quantity, and prohibiting the importa- 
tion of other classes of goods except 
with the written permission of the 
Minister for Trade and Customs. 

The resentment against both these 
measures has been considerable in 
England and to a less extent in the 
other Dominions, but apparently the 
conception of the South African and 
Australian Governments as to what is 
called for in the interests of their own 
peoples and industries has led them to 
persist in their announced program, 
at least thus far. 

However, the depressed economic 
conditions now prevailing in various 
parts of the British Empire, accentu- 
ated by concern over the curtailment 
—actual or prospective—of many im- 
portant markets in outside countries 
as a result of the tariff policy of those 
countries, have stimulated very earnest 
thought during the past year all over 
the Empire as to means of bringing 
about closer trade relations between 
them. The only specific effort to that 
end in recent years have been the stud- 
ies and the campaigns of the Imperial 
Economic Committee and of the Em- 
pire Marketing Board working in Lon- 
don. They have thus far placed their 
dependence largely upon the policy 
of stimulating “voluntary preference” 
through an intensive program of pub- 
licity, which has its counterpart in 
a number of the Dominions, urging 
preference in purchases to Empire 
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goods. They have endeavored not 
merely to appeal to sentiment, but to 
stress the close connection between the 
consumption of Empire goods and 
the expansion of import markets for 
the goods produced in Great Britain. , 


Tae Cosine ImprriaL Economic 
CONFERENCE 


The results of this campaign for 
“voluntary preference” of Empire 
goods has not thus far been all that 
was hoped for it, either in England or 
in the Dominions. The late Canadian 
Minister of Finance therefore made a 
proposal last summer for a special 
Empire conference, to work out recip- 
rocal tariff agreements that will defi- 
nitely divert the purchases of British 
areas more largely to Empire sources. 
This project was not received with 
equal interest in all of the British areas, 
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but will doubtless receive serious dis- 
cussion at the next Imperial Economic 
Conference that is to convene in Lon- 
don in the fall. 

Canada seems at present the area 
most friendly to greater Empire prefer- 
ence. She gave strong earnest of that 
sentiment in the annual budget intro- 
duced into the Parliament on May 1, 
1930, which put into provisional opera- 
tion the most radical revision of the 
Canadian tariff since 1907, with the 
declared primary object of diverting 
to British or other Empire sources a 
range of additional Canadian imports 
amounting to about two hundred 
million dollars annually. That the 
motives prompting this step were not 
unmixed, however, is indicated by the 
fact that the Canadian revision was 
received even in England with as much 
amazement as satisfaction. 


IV. TRENDS OF COMMERCIAL POLICY IN LATIN AMERICA 


Unlike the situation among the 
countries of Europe, or even among the 
various areas comprising the British 
Empire, there has been relatively little 
conference or agitation among the 
countries of Latin America regarding 
collective tariff action or the develop- 
ment of a broad common program or 
commercial policy toward each other. 


RELATIVELY Lrrris COMMON 
Program or Porrcy 

In large part, this is undoubtedly due 
to the fact that the countries of Latin 
America are much less dependent upon 
each other’s markets for the disposal of 
their major export products or for their 
import requirements from abroad, than 
are the closely interdependent coun- 
tries of the European continent or 
even those making up the British Em- 
pire. The principal markets as well 
as sources of importation among the 
countries of Latin America are the 


United States and the major countries 
of Europe, making the need for com- 
mon tariff action or policy among these 
countries hardly urgent. It has been 
noted that most of the commercial 
treaties of Latin American countries 
are not with each other but with their 
major trading countries of Europe or 
the United States. 


GENRAL TREND or Tarr Revisions 
UPWARD 

In general, the trend of tariff legisla- 
tion in almost all the countries of Latin 
America has, during recent years, 
been. distinctly upward. Dependent as ` 
these countries are upon customs re- 
ceipts for the major part of their 
national revenues, increasing govern- 
mental needs have naturally led to the 
raising of import duties on all or se- 
lected commodities from time to time. 
This primary motive has been rein- 
forced in recent years by a declared 
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purpose of increasing the duties in order 
to foster or stimulate domestic indus- 
tries. This has been observed not 
alone in Mexico, Brazil, and Argen- 
tina, where the process of industriali- 
zation has been going on for a somewhat 
longer time, but more recently also in a 
number of areas around the Caribbean 
and, to a less degree, in certain coun- 
tries of the north and west coasts of 
South America. 

While the trend of tariff revisions in 
these countries during recent years has 
been predominantly upward, duty 
changes downward in particular in- 
stances have not been uncommon, 
especially in the case of import duties 
on machinery, equipment, or materials 
for use in production or construction. 
There has been a growing tendency in 
Latin America to encourage domestic 
economic development, whether in 
agriculture, mining, or industry, 
through the reduction or waiver of 
duties on the admission of necessary 
machinery and materials, or the waiver 
of local taxes on new economic ven- 
tures. In less frequent instances, have 
there been reductions in the duties on 
foodstuffs, at least for specified periods, 
as a means of keeping down living costs. 

Viewed over a period of years, there 
appears to have been somewhat of a 
reduction in the frequency of tariff 
changes in Latin America. Thus, 
during 1927 as many as twelve of the 
twenty republics in that area put into 
operation tariff revisions or substantial 
changes in their import duties. In 
1928, the number was five, and during 
the last year or so, only three countries 
are found to have put through compre- 
hensive revisions of their customs 
tariffs. Revisions are reported to be 
under consideration or in project at the 
present time in three or four of the 
Latin American countries. 

While the number of general revi- 
sions in the republics to the south of us 
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has been decreasing over the last few 
years, suggesting a closer approach to 
stability in the conditions of trading 
with these countries, a considerable 
‘amount of instability and commercial 
uncertainty has persisted, owing to the 
frequency of change in particular duties 
or import regulations, often being 
made effective without much notice. 
In many of these countries, the execu- 
tive, operating through a particular 
cabinet minister or a specially consti- 
tuted board, is vested with often 
unlimited authority to order changes 
in the duties on individual commodi- 
ties or in other measures of trade 
control, at almost any time, and 
without requiring public hearings, 
legislative approval, or prior notice. 
In no other part of the world is the 
administrative tariff authority a regu- 
lar feature of the governmental régime 
to the same extent as it is in Latin 
America. 


COLLEOTIVE EFFORTS TO EXPEDITE 
Movement or Goops 


There have been notable recent 
efforts on the American continent 
during the last few years—some of 
them in a collective way—toward 
simpler and more liberal conditions at 
the customhouses and ports for the 
movement of trade between the coun- 
tries, as well as in’the procedures in 
connection with the documentation 
and dispatch of goods. Several of the 
Latin American countries have simpli- 
fied matters by consolidating with the 
basic schedule of duties the various 
customs surcharges which have been 
an important feature of the tariffs of 
those countries. Others have trans- 
ferred the collection of the consular 
fee for the legalization of shipping 
documents—which is often assessed as 
a percentage of the shipment’s value, 
ranging as high as five and ten per cent 
—from the foreign exporter to the 
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domestic importer, thus giving it its 
proper place as an additional customs 
charge. 

During 1929 alone, six of these 
countries—Bolivia, Costa Rica, Cuba, 
Ecuador, Guatemala, and Mexico— 
announced revised consular and cus- 
toms regulations or codes, and all but 
one were -efforts in the direction of 
greater simplicity and expedition of 
trade. The recommendations of the 
experts of the American republics who 
participated in the Pan-American Con- 
ference on Customs Procedure and Port 
Formalities at Washington in Novem- 
ber 1929, are expected to give impetus 
to this tendency for simpler and more 
uniform requirements and practices 
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in these matters, irrespective of the 
degree to which the draft convention 
recommended by that conference re- 
ceives wide acceptance, as a whole, by 
the American governments. This ex- 
pectation arises partly from the evi- 
dence already apparent of the influence 
of the recommendations of the similar 
Pan-American Conference on Consular 
Procedure of 1927 upon the builders of 
the revised consular regulations which 
have since been issued by various of 
the American countries. Particular ef- 
fort was made at the recent Washing- 
ton Conference on Customs and Ports 
to bring about agreement upon simpler 
methods of control of goods and pas- 
sengers carried by aircraft. 


V. TRENDS OF COMMERCIAL POLICY IN THE ORIENT 


In the Orient—using the term 
broadly to cover the countries of the 
Near East as well as of the Far East— 
there have been developments in 
commercial policy during the last few 
years of the most far-reaching signifi- 
eance. Turkey, Siam, Persia, China, 
and Egypt have all, in succession, 
finally thrown off the limitations 
hitherto imposed by the Western Pow- 
ers upon their autonomous control of 
their tariffs and other measures of 
regulation of foreign trade. That 
system of control upon the tariff policy 
of the less developed areas appears to 
be rapidly passing away. Only Ethi- 
opia (Abyssinia) now remains of all 
the countries in which for years the 
Western Powers have exercised capit- 
ulatory control over the movement of 
commerce. 


Common Suran Towarp TARIFF 
AUTONOMY 


The new tariff schedules of these 
countries, brought into operation in 
exercise of their new autonomy, have 


naturally provided for higher duties in 
most cases. Desire for increased gov- 
ernmental revenue seemed the primary 
explanation. The differentiated na- 
ture of these schedules, however, with 
considerable variation of rates of duty 
applied to different commodities, gives 
indication that the governments are 
beginning to carry through their an- 
nounced purpose in desiring autonomy, 
of encouraging or discouraging im- 
portation of different classes of com- 
modities in accordance with their 
relation to the best economic interests 
of the country. 

In some instances the duties appear 
distinctly intended to protect and fos- 
ter the local development of certain 
industries. On the other hand, the 
nominal size or the entire waiver of 
import duties frequently provided for 
various classes of Western machinery 
and equipment, productive and com- 
mercial, bespeaks the efforts of these 
governments to use their control of 
their own tariff schedules also as a 


means of encouraging the economic 
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development or the modernization of 
the country. 

With one or two exceptions, notably 
Russia, the countries that have con- 
cluded commercial treaties with these 
five newly autonomous countries have 
built them on an equality basis. The 
majority of the treaties provide simply 
for an exchange of most-favored-nation 
treatment. 


TRENDS IN JAPANESE AND INDIAN 
Tarirr Poricy 


The last revision of the import tariff 
of Japan, who has been independent in 
these matters for about a generation, 
was marked by definite efforts to 
protect or stimulate development of 
particular industries within that coun- 
try, in line with the policy of progres- 
sive industrialization along which Japan 
has been moving. A further revision 
contemplated for introduction into the 
next session of the Diet is expected to 
propose some increased measures of 
protection to Japanese industries, but 
also reductions in duties on certain 
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staple raw materials and possibly some 
foods. A further moderation of the 
hundred-per-cent luxury tariff, im- 
posed on many classes of goods follow- 
ing the earthquake of 1923, which had 
been partly taken off during the past 
year, is also expected. Notable in 
Japanese commercial policy has been 
the increasing range of commodities on 
which preference is required to be given 
to domestic over imported articles for 
governmental purchases, this list being 
added to periodically upon the recom- 
mendation of the “Home Industrial 
Encouragement Commission.” 

British India has traveled far during 
recent years from her original low uni- 
form revenue tariff to duties ranging up 
to thirty per cent, some of them defi- 
nitely intended to protect certain 
important domestic industries. It is 
also notable that within the last few 
years it has finally been possible to 
force a wedge of preference for British 
products into the tariff system of 
India, which traditionally gave equal 
treatment to products of all countries. 


VI. CONCLUSION 


Just a thought in closing. It may 
well be that this state of tension and 
unsettlement in foreign commercial 
policy that has recently become so 
marked, and the measures that are 
being taken and contemplated by vari- 
ous countries in expression of the 
renewed spirit of extreme nationalism, 
are only temporary. It is possible that 
it will pass, or become materially 
moderated, as the present surpluses of 
crops are worked off and business 
confidence and activities are revived. 
There may then be revived the tend- 
ency toward the more stable and more 
liberal commercial policy that had 
marked the past few years. 

There are those, on the other hand, 


who see a definitely intensified inter- 
national competition in prospect for 
a stretch ahead. They point to the 
world-wide overproduction in many 
basic lines of agriculture, and over- 
expansion of facilities in many branches 
of industry. This condition is seen 
as the cumulative effect of the efforts 
in so many countries over the past 
decade toward rapid expansion and 
diversification of domestic production 
in every direction, without sufficient 
recognition of the interrelation between ` 
production programs and commercial 
policy. 

However, it is beyond my scope or 
purpose here to attempt a diagnosis of 
the basic economic conditions that may 
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be responsible for the currents and 
counter-currents in the tariff measures 
and commercial policies of the various 
foreign countries. All that I have here 
endeavored to do has been to recognize 


and describe these currents, as best 
they can be discerned among the welter 
of individual and apparently unrelated 
developments in this or that country 
during the last few years. 


The Commercial Policy of the United States in the 
Light of Current World Developments 


By Watiace McCuure, Px.D. 
Department of State, Washington, District of Columbia 


ORLD economic unity is a 

recognized fact. It is recog- 
nized alike by internationalists and by 
‘those who would discourage even the 
small experiments now in progress 
toward the organization of the world for 
purposes of political control. Spokes- 
men of our Government join with the 
representatives of business and they, 
in turn, echo the sentiments of our 
universities in proclaiming that what- 
ever affects the welfare and the pros- 
perity of any important country today 
inevitably has its repercussions in all 
of the others. As the Under-secretary 
of the Treasury said in a recent ad- 
dress: “The day of isolation in world 
affairs is over. The prosperity of 
each member of the world community 
is, in a large measure, dependent upon 
the prosperity of all.’’+ 

“I think it is a truism,” the delegate 
of Colombia remarked, in addressing 
the recent conference for concerted 
economic action, 
that the laws of political economy are 
universal and that any governmental 
measures which affect their operation 
directly influence all the countries in the 
world. From this point of view, there are 
no contments, no nationalities, and no 
frontiers; mankind is an indivisible whole 
and is influenced directly by its material 
needs; unless these are satisfied it cannot 
continue to exist. 

1“The United States as a World Power,” an 
address by Ogden L. Mills, New York, March 6, 
1930. Treasury Department, mimeographed 
press release, March 7, 1980. 

2? League of Nations: Preliminary Conference 
with a View to Concerted Economic Action, 
Verbatim Report (mimeographed) of the Eighth 
Meeting, Geneva, Feb. 20, 1980, pp. 1-2. 
Address by M. Restrepo. Translation. 


Wortp EFFECT [INESCAPABLE 


If these statements are true, it 
follows that there can be no sharp 
distinction between domestic commer- 
cial policy and international commer- 
cial policy: each must be predicated 
upon the fact of an outside world and 
upon the interrelation of all nations. 
The expression of any economic policy, 
whether denominated domestic or inter- 
national, has an inescapable effect upon 
commerce, whether within the forty- 
eight states or the wider area of 
American free trade, or between people 
residing in this area and’ people in 
countries on the outside. 

Moreover, any discussion of the 
commercial policy of the United States, 
whether from the point of view of the 
enlightened self-interest of the country 
itself or, if any difference can be dis- 
covered, from that of the relation be- 
tween commercial policy and world 
peace, must likewise be based upon the 
fundamental fact of universal economic 
unity. 

Such discussion naturally proceeds 
through three separate topics, seeking 
answers to the questions: (1) what is the 
existing commercial policy of the 
United States; (2) what are the com- 
mercial policies of the countries with 
which it comes in contact in the actual 
courses of trade; and (8) what is 
necessary to produce that harmony of 
effort that will best promote the world 
prosperity upon which, as Mr. Mills 
and so many others have said, the 
prosperity of each country and all 
countries depends. 

The development of so extensive an 
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outline would seem to presuppose not 
‘only some explanations from past 
events but faith and foresight covering 
a considerable number of future years. 


I 


COMMERCIAL POLICIES OF THE UNITED 
STATES ' 


The present commercial policy of 
the United States is characterized by 
a consistent and very thoroughgoing 
effort to retard the importation of 
merchandise and to promote the ex- 
portation of whatever can be produced 
within the American domain. System- 
atic retardation of imports began 
with the first Congress and has seldom, 
if ever, been absent from American 
policy. 

Though export trade, even in the 
beginning, was not neglected, it could 
be depended upon in large measure to 
take care of itself. Far-reaching Gov- 
ernmental effort to promote and foster 
the sale of national products abroad 
may be said to be a development of the 
present century, especially of the pres- 
ent decade. 

To the policy of retarding importa- 
tion there are few exceptions. It is 
true that importation occurs upon a 
vast scale. It is also true that more 
than three fifths of all imported prod- 
ucts are not subjected to the payment 
of import duties. This large propor- 
tion, however, results from the fact 
that the imported commodities in- 
cluded in it are almost exclusively raw 
materials, and from the further fact 
that import duties upon merchandise 
other than raw materials are so high 
as to depress or eliminate the propor- 
tion of the total importation that might 
be expected to be comprised of fabri- 
cated and dutiable goods. 

It is not by any means true, however, 
that all raw materials are on the free 
list. The policy of the United States 
with reference to importation does not 
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consistently follow the well-known 
doctrine of the mercantilists that the 
importation of the raw materials of 
industry should be unencumbered.? 

Perhaps the only clear-cut element 
of American policy with reference to 
importation that is not one of retarda- 
tion, unless the mere existence of a 
free list in the tariff laws may be so 
considered, lies in the precedent set a 
few years ago of Governmental dis- 
approval of loans, the proceeds of 
which were to be used to further the 
interests of certain monopolies in the 
production of raw materials in other 
countries. In the case of the recent 
loan of approximately $100,000,000 to 
the State of Sao Paulo, Brazil, the 
bankers expressly represented that the 
proceeds were to be used for the liqui- 
dation of coffee stocks and not for the 
further valorization of coffee. This 
slight exception is one which proves the 
tule. 


MUTUAL Action NECESSARY 


President Harding was only one of 
many spokesmen of the Government 
and the people of the United States 
who have clearly pointed out that if 
Americans do not buy abroad they 
cannot sell abroad;* for exports can 
only be paid for by goods or their 
equivalent, services. While a country’s 
imports and exports vis-à-vis any 
particular country need not be im 
balance, any country’s imports from 
all countries must, over any consider- 
able period of time, equal its exports to 
all countries. Otherwise, its people 


See Spann. Othmar, The History of Eco- 
nomics, New York, 1980, p. 82. 

4“Continued trade must be reciprocal, ”—- 
address of Feb 28, 1922, to joint session of 
Congress. “We recognize the necesmty of. 
buying wherever we sell, and the permanency 
of trade lies in its acceptable exchanges. In our 
pursuit of markets we must give as well as 
receive ”-—address of Dec. 6, 1921, to joint ses- 
sion of Congress. & 
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would be giving away goods or services 
without compensation. 
- The policy of the United States with 
reference to exports is one of definite 
and persistent trade promotion. This 
consists not merely of the efforts 
constantly in progress on the part of 
representatives of the Departments of 
State, Commerce, and Agriculture in 
other countries, but upon statutory 
enactments and numerous treaties. 
The Constitution itself laid the 
foundation for this policy when its 
authors included in it provisions that 
forbade the levy of export duties.’ 
The laws of the United States which 
undertake to curb monopolies and to 
preserve free competition in the domes- 
tic market have been relaxed by 
special enactment® in order that 
exporters may form associations the 
better to compete in the world market. 
They may also enter into arrangements 
in the nature of cartel agreements with 
business combinations in other coun- 
tries. The idea of a competitive effort 
for markets is present in American 
policy with reference to exportation, 
but the emphasis is upon exporta- 
tion however promoted. 


` 


COMMERCIAL TREATIES 


Of outstanding importance, practi- 
cally as well as in theory, is the promo- 
tion of export trade by means of 
commercial treaties with other countries 
—a policy which has been pursued ever 
since 1778, when treaties of alliance 
and of commerce were entered into 
with France. The essential feature of 
the commercial treaties of the United 


:“No tax or duty shall be laid on articles 
exported from any state ’—Art. I, Sec. 9. 

6 Webb-Pomerene Law, Act of April 10, 1918 
Statutes at Large of the Untted States (65th Con- 
gress), vol. 40, part 1, p. 516. 

See also “An Act to authorize association of 
producers of agricultural products,” approved 
Feb. 18, 1922 Ibid. (67th Congress), vol 42, 
part 1, p. 388. 
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States, as of countries generally, is the 
protection of ocean carriers in the ports. 
and of exported merchandise in the 
customs houses of importing countries 
as well as in transit through such 
countries to those that lie beyond. 

American commercial treaties have, 
from the beginning, had as their 
characteristic provision a clause de- 
signed to prevent discrimination in the 
matter of customs duties, formalities, 
and facilities. During recent years, 
this policy of seeking and reciprocally 
granting most-favored-nation treat- 
ment has developed into a more far- 
reaching policy than heretofore. Not 
only has the conditional most-favored- 
nation clause been superseded by the 
unconditional, but the United States 
has become a world leader in main- 
taining this policy. Its representatives 
at the World Economic Conference of 
1927 were largely responsible for the 
unequivocal character of the resolu- 
tions adopted. 

No country in the world today ex- 
ceeds the United States in its zeal for 
treaties based upon a most-favored- 
nation provision that is unconditional 
and unrestricted in form and substance. 
So far as treaty aid to exports is con- 
cerned, the commercial policy of the 
country has its foundation in this 
reciprocal assurance of equality of 
treatment. The practical benefits 
have been of indisputable value. 


I 
COMMERCIAL Ponicrss ABROAD 


The commercial policy of the United 
States is the commercial policy of the 
world at large. This does not mean 
that all countries pursuing policies of 
the retardation of imports and the 
promotion of exports press their pro- 
grams with equal intensity, or even 
that all countries maintain such poli- 
cies at all. But unquestionably, the 
United States and the great majority 
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of important commercial countries 
resemble one another closely in re- 
spect to this most reliable criterion of 
national attitudes toward interna- 
tional trade. 

In the world of today, accordingly, 
international commercial contact takes 
place amidst a clash of policies in which 
the objective that each country pri- 
marily seeks, namely, export trade, 
is being opposed by the others, and the 
importation of goods into its own 
territories, which each country repels, 
is being sought by the others. The 
general conclusion would not seem to 
be altered by the fact that the process is 
Intensified so far as manufactured 
goods are concerned and is often most 
insistent in connection with farm prod- 
ucts, nor by the fact that it is frequently 
inoperative toward non-agricultural 
raw materials, 

The commercial world picture must, 
however, even when drawn in barest 
outline, indicate certain additional 
matters which are to be found in the 
countries or groups of countries among 
which commerce is now carried on upon 
a great scale. 

So far as countries which are less 
developed than the United States are 
concerned, such as those of Latin 
America, the Pacific area, and a large 
proportion of Asia, the problem is 
simple and presents nothing new. The 
question of commercial intercourse is a 
question of whether in any particular 
case the political unit involved main- 
tains barriers that are or are not too 
high to permit the flow of trade. 
Many of the customs duties are for 
revenue only, and hence designed not 
to hinder, but rather, if possible, to 
avoid curtailment of imports. 

In Europe, however, where interna- 
tional trade reaches its maximum 
development, both among the coun- 
tries there and between those countries 
and other continents, is found a 
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comparatively small geographical area 
sharply divided by protective—often 
highly protective—walls into very 
numerous and populous political units, 
several of which are economically as 
advanced as any in the world. It is 
of real significance that, especially 
during recent years, European efforts 
towards economic unification, however 
slow they are to bear much fruit, have 
continued to be put forth with ap- 
parently increasing vitality. 


NEED ror UNRESTRICTED TRADE 


The desire to widen markets has led 
to the problem not merely of economic 
unions but, as perhaps a necessary 
precedent, of some degree of political 
rapprochement. Discussion of eco- 
nomic unions in Europe is usually 
accompanied by a program of some 
sort of preference in the customhouses 
for the products of those countries 
which enter the union. If preferences 
are to be accorded, the result will be 
the breakdown of most-favored-nation 
treatment and, consequently, will make 
ineffective from the non-European 
point of view the principal feature of a 
commercial policy which has as its 
objective the preservation of uncondi- 
tional and unrestricted most-favored- 
nation treatment. 

Whatever the effect upon overseas 
countries, the need for the elimination 
of barriers to trade is too acute on the 
continent of Europe to be much longer 
resisted, even by the inertia, the 
nationalism, and the selfish private 
interests of the European countries 
themselves. Indeed, the movement, 
which seems to be relentlessly, even 
though very gradually, breaking down 
this resistance, has been fairly gotten ` 
under way and its momentum may be 
expected to increase. 

Perhaps the surest sign of such 
eventuality is the fact that no fewer 
than eighteen countries, all of them 
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European, have signed this spring’ a 
collective commercial convention which 
pledges those of them which maintain 
treaty tariffs to observe until April 1, 
1931, a truce in respect to increased 
conventional duties, and those of them 
which do not maintain such tariffs 
likewise to refrain from statutory 
increases in existing duties that are 
protective. 


MOVEMENT TOWARD RAPPROCHEMENT 


Even more signifcant—especially 
in view of the existing serious doubt as 
to the ratification of the commercial 
convention—is the fact that these 
eighteen and five additional European 
countries have signed a protocol by 
which they agree to continue negotia- 
tions looking to future economic rap- 
prochemeni.8 Even though tariff in- 
creases continue to be made in Europe 
and may continue until their work of 
impoverishment has added to the 
desolation they have already wrought, 
the time would seem to be not far off 
when European rates will move in the 
opposite direction. 

The fundamental question is, will 
these reductions in barriers to trade be 
general or will they be participated in 
only by the European countries which 
join in the movement? 

The answer probably lies in the 
attitude of non-European countries. 
The convention and protocol just 
mentioned are open, as are other recent 
general treaties, to the adherence of 
practically any country in the world 


7 The time limit for signature was April 15, 
1980. The following states signed the conven- 
tion: Austria, Belgium, Denmark, Estonia, 
_ Finland, France, Germany, Great Britain, 
Greece, Italy, Latvia, Luxemburg, the Nether- 
lands, Norway, Poland, Rumania, Sweden, and 
Switzerland. 

8 Tn addition to the eighteen countries named, 
the following countries have signed protocol on 
future negotiations: Czechoslovakia, Hungary, 
Lithuania, Portugal, and Yugoslavia. 
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which is willing to subscribe to their 
provisions. Such countries have it in 
their power, accordingly, to make the 
movement for economic rapprochement 
a world movement or, by abstaining, to 
increase the probability that European 
countries will draw exclusively to- 
gether, refusing to continue their most- 
favored-nation treaties, as the com- 
pulsory terms thereof expire, and 
gradually introducing -preferences 
among themselves. 


I 
SUGGESTIONS FOR THE FUTURE 


To avoid embarrassing eventualities 
is one of the primary functions of 
statesmanship. If the exigencies of 
European economy suggest an inter- 
pretation of the most-favored-nation 
clause out of harmony with the needs 
of non-European countries, the West- 
ern statesman may be expected at 
once to seek ways and means of pre- 
venting the development of the ques- 
tion into a controversy. 

If European countries are compelled 
by force of circumstances to reduce 
their barriers to intra~-European trade, 
the world statesman may appropriately 
inquire whether equally good reasons 
do not exist in favor of a reduction of 
impediments to international commer- 
cial intercourse generally. 

In so doing, such statesman must 
exercise a wise foresight. Just as he 
looks back over the past decade for the 
immediate explanation of the present 
situation, so he must look forward 
through the ensuing decade in the 
formulation of the commercial policy of 
tomorrow. 

There seems to be a pretty general 
agreement that both the United States 
and the world at large today are in the 
midst of economic depression. Al- 
though in this country there has been 
prompt and very effectual remedial 
action under Presidential leadership, 
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the crisis has nevertheless been difficult 
and is profoundly affecting the welfare 
of all walks of economie life. Its out- 
standing characteristics, as usual, are 
overproduction and unemployment. 
Overproduction and unemployment 
form a vicious circle in economic 
affairs. Each is a result of the other, 
and efforts to correct either, as long as 
' the other persists, are likely to be 
unavailing. While important coun- 
tries like Great Britain, Germany, and 
the United States number their in- 
voluntarily unemployed by the mil- 
lions, naturally the normal productive 
forces of these countries, and indeed 
of the world at large, are faced with a 
shortage in demand that makes the 
situation increasingly acute. Those 
who are unemployed lack the purchas- 
ing power to be normal consumers. 
Consequently, they lack the ability 
effectually to curtail the existing sur- 
plus of goods, thus stimulating employ- 
ment and relieving their own distress. 


PRODUCTION Improperty ORGANIZED 

It is difficult to imagine a stain upon 
present-day civilization more deep- 
dyed than this. The entire human 
race, save for the little handful of 
persons who compose the wealthy 
classes, is crying out for more and more 
goods. The full time of every worker 
every day is needed to produce the 
goods desired, which even then would 
not be sufficient. Yet, untold millions 
of human lives are being deprived of all 
approach to happiness today because 
we have been unable so to organize our 
industrial system as to conserve and 
make fruitful our human resources. 

Commercial policy cannot shoulder 
the main responsibility, but a wisely 
directed commercial policy may per- 
haps be not only a source of substantial 
relief but the only source available to 
practical statesmen at the present time. 

If in even the greatest of national 
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markets, our own, unemployment seems 
all too likely to be chronic; if the same 
thing is apparently true in Australia, 
a new country of vast territory and 
resources and only six million people, 
the conclusion can hardly be avoided 
that only the widest attainable inter- 
national markets are sufficient in order 
that existing difficulties of demand 
and supply may be set over against 
each other and canceled. 

Accordingly, national policies which 
undertake to promote export trade are 
well tuned to the needs of countries 
which are suffering from depression; 
but if, as is the case today, these 
policies are at once counteracted in 
almost every country by policies which 
retard importation, markets will con- 
tinue to be narrow and the corrective 
influence of widespread possibilities of 
exchange will be denied to the world. 

As already pointed out, the commer- 
cial policy of the United States with 
reference to imports is, with slight 
variation, the policy the country has 
pursued from its earliest days. It 
does not follow, however, that a 
policy designed to overcome economic 
inertia and establish industries in 
every way suited to American human 
and natural resources, but needing a 
stimulus to get started, is necessarily 
the best policy to be continued by a 
country which has long since become 
one of the most highly industrialized 
in the world. 


CONFLICTING Factors 


The policy of promoting exports, 
confined in 1790 to such aid as was 
contributed by four or five commercial 
treaties, is, in 1930, supplemented by 
other activities which, if on the whole 
of lesser importance than the approxi- 
mately forty treaties and executive 
agreements containing the most-fa- 
vored-nation clause now in force, are 
far more direct and positive. The two 
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arms of the present-day commercial 
policy of nearly every nation are 
operating at cross purposes and need 
to be reconciled. 

Such reconciliation can be achieved 
only through a diminution of existing 
barriers to international trade. 

Since the problem is international, 
it may most properly be dealt with by 
treaty; since it involves many or even 
all nations, treaties should be multi- 
partite in form and should be open to 
. universal adherence. Happily, this 
modus operandi has long been a prac- 
tice of states and the present decade 
has been especially fruitful of such 
treaties designed to facilitate the 
movement of trade. The commercial 
convention signed at Geneva, March 24, 
1930, has had several important fore- 
runners. 

The convention for the simplification 
of customs formalities, signed in 1923 
and now participated in by some thirty 
countries,’ mostly European, was 
designed to remove obsolete and 
unnecessary customhouse regulations 
which, without contributing essentially 
to the revenue or protective systems of 
the countries maintaining them, never- 
theless were nuisances to merchants 
and constituted real barriers to trade. 
The convention was a distinct step in 
the progress of barrier removal. 

On October 1 of last year, two agree- 
ments came into force among more 
than fifteen European countries!’ for 

°? Austria, Belgrum, Brazil, British Empe, 
Australia, Union of South Africa, New Zealand, 
India, Bulgaria, China, Czechoslovakia, Den- 
mark, Egypt, Estonia, Finland, France, Ger- 
many, Greece, Hungary, Italy, Luxemburg, 
French Protectorate of Morocco, the Nether- 
Jands, Norway, Persia, Rumania, Yugoslavia, 
Siam, Sweden, Switzerland, and the Regency of 
Tunis (under French Protectorate). 

10 Austria, Belgium, Czechoslovakia, Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland, Denmark, 
Finland, France, Germany, Hungary, Italy, 
Luxemburg, the Netherlands, Rumania, Yugo- 
slavie, Sweden, and Switzerland. 
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the purpose of removing prohibitions 
and restrictions and eliminating or 
limiting duties on the exportation of 
several raw materials, notably hides. 
The immense importance of free access 
by all countries to the world’s limited 
supplies of the essential raw materials 
of industry makes these agreements of 
particular significance. 


Convention to ÅBOLISH PROHIBI- 
TIONS AND RESTRICTIONS 


Of more widespread importance, 
though perhaps less interesting as a 
precedent, is the convention which 
came into force with the beginning of 
the present year," for the abolition of 
import and export prohibitions and 
restrictions. Its objective is the elimi- 
nation of many impassable barriers to 
trade—chiefly vestiges of the world 
war—which, like armaments, could be 
effectively dealt with only by the na- 
tions collectively. 

This convention has nothing to do 
with customs duties, and even side- 
steps—if the refusal of the second con- 
ference on prohibitions and restrictions, 
July, 1928," to go on record is decisive 
—the question of internal regulations 
which effectively prohibit the importa- 
tion of motion pictures; but if it re- 
mains operative, it will do much to 
relieve the present commercial situa- 
tion in Europe. 

In addition to a majority of the 
countries of Europe, the parties to the 
convention include Japan and the 
United States. The latter was in- 
fluenced in ratifying the convention by 


x The parties to the Protocol of December 5, 
1929, are: United States of America, Austria, 
Belgium, Denmark, France, Great Britain, 
Hungary, Germany, Italy, Japan, Luxemburg, 
the Netherlands, Norway, Portugal, Rumania, 
Switzerland, and Yugoslavia. 

u Proceedings of the Second International 
Conference for the Abolition of Import and Ex- 
port Prohibitions and Restrictions, Geneva, 
July 3-19, 1928, pp. 86 et seq. 
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the interest manifested by its greatest 
manufacturing exporter, the automo- 
bile industry. 

This example of economic codpera- 
tion, in which the two most powerful 
non-European countries have joined 
with Europe for the correction of an 
economic situation depressing to the 
commerce of the whole world, would 
seem to point the way of future 
action. 

If any country, whether of the Far 
East or the Far West, wishes to safe- 
guard the principle of equality of 
treatment; if any country wishes to 
avoid European solidarity to the exclu- 
sion of the outside world and encourage 
instead the development of a genuine 
world economy consistent with the 
recognized economic unity of the world 
—that country is presented with an 
opportunity for leadership in making 
world-wide the acceptance of such 
treaties as now exist and of forging 
ahead in the encouragement of others 
that are needed or will soon be neces- 
sary. ‘That country also has at hand a 
well-tried and effective method, one 
requiring infinite patience and diplo- 
matic skill, it is true, but one which 
holds large promise of beneficent prac- 
tical results. 


Negative Portcy INSUFFICIENT 

The policy of equality of treatment 
has served our own country well. It 
has had about it the atmosphere of 
fair dealing; it seems in accord with 
friendliness and peace. But it is 
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essentially a negative policy. Its key 
note is the absence of discrimination. 
It takes no account of situations in 
which equality is barren of results 
because barriers of insuperable height 
are equally forbidding to all. The 
trade of the future will need promotion 
by more positive and far-reaching 
measures. 

Our country has, indeed, refrained 
from discriminations, but it has long 
sought positive action by other coun- 
tries with reference to removing impedi- 
ments to our trade. We have kept the 
Golden Rule as stated by Hillel: 
“What is unpleasing to thyself, that 
do not to thy neighbor.”” But Hillel 
was a Pharisee, even if the Great 
Pharisee, and Pharisaism means sepa- 
rateness—the attitude of those who are 
set apart. 

International trade needs not only 
equality, but more. For its promo- 
tion in this day and time it demands 
a philosophy of drawing together, a 
practice of reciprocal reduction of 
barriers among all nations. A country 
exercising leadership in such a move- 
ment will adopt the Christian version 
of the Golden Rule: “Whatsoever ye 
would that men should do unto you, 
do ye even so to them.” A community 
of economic policy based upon the 
Golden Rule would seem to be well 
calculated to promote the peace of the 
world. 

3 Ludwig, Emil, The Son of Man, p. 56. 
A similar phrasing is found in the writings of 
Confucius, 
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HAT I shall say on this subject 

should be taken as my own 
personal views, and not the views of the 
Tariff Commission nor of any other 
member of the Commission. 

Discussion of commercial policies 
and tariffs in their relation to world 
peace is particularly appropriate at this 
time because of the intense interest of 
foreign countries in the tariff bill now 
nearing completion in the United 
States Congress. 

I shall mention only a few of the 
general movements tending towards 
peace, and comment on some of the 
international aspects of the United 
States tariff and commercial policies. 


BETTER Communications Am 
Worup Pracn 


International trade is becoming more 
and more important, not only to the 
United States but to all other countries. 
In value, variety, and quantity, the 
foreign commerce of the world has in- 
creased year by year. Although na- 
tions are as distinct as ever, the world 
is more unified socially and commer- 
cially. Perfection of communication is 
bringing a more closely knit coherency 
in world-wide conditions. The peace 
movement has strong allies in radios, 
telegrams, motion pictures, airplanes, 
steamships, automobiles, and railroads. 
War is by no means impossible, but as 
nations know each other better, peace- 
ful solutions should be found at least 
for national and international indus- 
trial controversies. 

The great nations of the world are 
trying aggressively to develop more 


friendly coöperation. There are indi- 
cations that a solution of most of the 
problems of the world by peaceful 
methods is nearer now than ever. 

The Kellogg Pact is an impressive 
evidence of the desire for peace. And 
as the Honorable David A. Reed, the 
distinguished senior senator from Penn- 
sylvania, recently said, the signing of 
the London treaty for the limitation of 
naval armament by the five great naval 
powers of the world shows, in a way 
that no skeptic can doubt it, that those 
signatory powers desire friendly rela- 
tions with each other. 

The new agreement goes farther than 
any other ever drawn. As a result of 
the treaty these leading nations of the 
world will go about their affairs, re- 
specting one another and interested in 
the preservation of peace and in the 
promotion of friendly relations through- 
out the world. Such friendly relations, 
codperative activities, and mutual 
understandings contribute to peace 
and prosperity. 

When distrust, suspicion, and mis- 
understandings are removed, the great- 
est dangers to world peace will be put 
away. Full and frank discussion and 
general understanding of what is ac- 
tually involved in international com- 
mercial treaties and in domestic tariff 
policies will build up mutual confidence 
in the honesty, the integrity, the reli- 
ability, and the generosity of the re- 
spective nations of the world, so essen- 
tial to the mutual respect that is the 
foundation of world peace. 

Experience with the United States 
Tariff Commission during the past 
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seven years has convinced me that 
what is now needed in international 
affairs, as much as anything else, is 
accurate information in the minds of 
the general public of all nations, about 
the commercial and tariff policies of all 
nations. When facts supplant fancy, 
and actual understanding replaces 
superficial and hasty conclusions, we 
shall be on a sounder basis. Pres- 
ent tendencies are in that direction. 


Movrrn Business Requires 
Frienviy Forren CONTACTS 


There are many evidences of the 
friendly relations now existing among 
nations. The United States, like other 
nations, is anxious to maintain peace. 
The foreign trade of this country de- 
mands cordial contacts. In recent years 
the United States Department of Com- 
merce has done much to encourage 
exports. Domestic manufacturers, by 
mass production and aggressive foreign 
sales policies, have found new or larger 
foreign markets for many products, 
such as typewriters, adding machines, 
safety razors, automobiles, automobile 
tires, pianos, shoes, wheat, fruit, lard, 
cotton, and so on. The domestic 
market also is becoming more and more 
important. 

One purpose of our commercial 
treaties is a more friendly and personal 
intimacy with other peoples. Our 
Government uses every legitimate 
means to establish and maintain such 
relationships. 

Each country reserves to itself the 
right to adopt such tariff and commer- 
cial policies as it deems wise and appro- 
priate. Naturally, each country adopts 
the tariff and commercial policies that 
are thought to be advantageous to its 
own citizens. Often conflicting inter- 
ests make it difficult to decide what 
tariff policy should be adopted with 
respect to individual products or in- 
dustries. After a thorough trial and 


long experience, this country has 
adopted the protective tariff policy to 
promote the best interests of her 
citizens. The whole world, in fact, has 
now gone over to protection. 

As valuable as it is, and both in spite 
of and because of its general acceptance 
to be most effective, protection must be 
applied wisely. No one advocates 
indiscriminate protection against all 
imports. No one urges that customs 
rates should be boosted to the skies. 
Congress is not malicious. It does not 
knowingly fix excessive rates. Con- 
gress calculates and tries to balance the 
advantages and the disadvantages of 
each rate. Adequate but balanced 
protection apparently has been the 
ideal. 

In the tariff bill now pending, Con- 
gress has fixed many rates for the ex- 
pressed purpose of limiting imports 
from foreign countries, so that products 
grown, mined, or manufactured in this 
country may take the place of those im- 
ports in this, our own, market. The ex- 
tent to which imports may be limited by 
the rates fixed cannot be accurately 
foretold. The rates fixed may or may 
not result in an increase or a decrease 
in prices in this country. That will de- 
pend upon the conditions of supply and 
demand in the country after the rates 
become effective. The effect on prices 
to domestic consumers cannot be ac- 
curately calculated in advance. Nei- 
ther can producers, domestic or foreign, 
forecast accurately the effect on their 
costs of production or sales prices. 
The great volume and variety of im- 
ports into the United States from for- 
eign countries, however, has stirred up 
tremendous interest in the new pro- 
spective tariff law. Almost every na- 
tion on the face of the earth will be 
affected, more or less, by the new cus- 
toms rates. 

No foreign country, however, will be 
affected as much as the United States 
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itself. Congress has had the task of 
balancing the great domestic and for- 
eign interests of this country. If Con- 
gress has done a good job, producers 
and consumers of this country will be 
benefited and our friendly relations 
abroad will also be maintained. What- 
ever the results, it is the people of the 
United States that are responsible, for 
Congress is the voice of the people. 
And as long as the Constitution stands, 
Congress will continue to make the 
tariff laws and determine the tariff 
policy of the country. 


CONGRESS SHOULD DETERMINE 
Tarirr Policy 


Many persons criticize Congress for 


' what seems a most unscientific method 


of tariff making. But after practical 
experience with the Tariff Commission 
in dealing with the problems involved 
in the tariff, I think Congress is to be 
congratulated for the wisdom and the 
judgment that are packed into a tariff 
law, with its thousands of rates and its 
myriads of intricate technicalities. It 
is remarkable that Congress does so 
well. Tariff revision takes time, but it 
is a gigantic task. 

The leaders in Congress, responsible 
for the pending tariff bill, have shown 
a knowledge of the problems in- 
volved in tariff making that is not 
excelled anywhere. They deserve our 


respect for their patient and tireless. 


labors. 

Some men in public office are advo- 
' cating a change. Some have gone so 
far as to say that the Tariff Commission 
should determine the tariff policy and 
should make the tariff laws. I believe 
the tariff policy and the tariff laws 
should be, and always shall be, laid 
down by Congress. The voters will 
see to that. That is not the province 
of the Tariff Commission. The Com- 
mission should not be in polities. 

There is ample need and opportunity 
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for the Tariff Commission as a scienti- 
fic, fact-finding body without its being 
forced into politics by making it respon- 
sible for the tariff policy of the country. 
The tariff policy is an important mat- 
ter, to be settled only by the voice of 
the people themselves through their 
representatives in Congress. 

What I have said does not apply to 
the so-called flexible tariff. With the 
flexible tariff, as with other tariff poli- 
cies, Congress must define the basis and 
lay down the plan for tariff adjust- 
ments.’ The actual administration of 
the plan, the Supreme Court indicates, 
may be delegated by Congress to the 
President, to an independent board like 
the Tariff Commission, or to some agent 
of Congress. 


Fiexisie Tarr 


Although the flexible tariff provision 
in the Act of 1922 was not perfect, 
experience has proved it a practical de- 
vice for adjusting rates between general 
tariff revisions by Congress. In 1922, 
it was a new method of adjusting the 
tariff. It had never been tried before. 
The Tariff Commission has had some 
trouble interpreting it. The law 
might have been administered much 
better or much worse than it has been. 
But in spite of the fact that it has not 
worked as it might, it has proved to be 
practical. 

Lf Congress will profit by past expe- 
rience and make a few changes in the 
law, the flexible tariff may be a useful 
and desirable part of the Tariff Act of . 
1980. The Tariff Commission and 
even the President may also profit by 
the experiences of the past. Many of 
the controversial questions involved in 
the flexible tariff have now been settled 
by Court decisions. A staff of tariff ex- 
perts are now trained for the necessary 
work. Short cuts have been found, 
tried, and proved. Much of the foreign 
opposition has been overcome and may 
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be avoided in the future by new meth- 
ods of investigation. 

One important feature of the United 
States flexible tariff that has not been 
given the credit it deserves is that it 
gives to foreign producers a better 
opportunity for open, fair, equal, and 
public presentation of their tariff cases 
than is granted in any other country in 
the world. Foreign countries have 
been slow to realize that fact, but recog- 
nition of it will surely come, even 
though late. When fully realized, 
much of the foreign criticism of the 
flexible tariff may be stilled. Dis- 
appointed partisans, of course, may 
always be expected to criticize. Nei- 
ther the United States nor any other 
country is immune to that kind of 
criticism, unjustified asit may be. But 
the flexible tariff policy of the United 
States offers opportunity for the en- 
couragement of good will in foreign 
countries. 


Forsan Iyrerests Arn HEARD 


It is quite natural for other countries 
to be interested when the United States 
revises the tariff law. Practically all 
foreign countries export products to 
this country. Imports being greater 
and more countries selling products 
here, our tariff and commercial policies 
have become of more general interest 
year by year. 

Foreign interests have been espe- 
cially active during the consideration 
of the pending bill. When Congress 
began the tariff hearings over a year 
ago, foreign manufacturers and foreign 
exporters became anxious about the 
probable effect of higher import duties 
upon the sale of their goods in this 
country. They prepared briefs, argu- 
ments, and memoranda, as they have 
done during past tariff revisions, 
and submitted these to their re- 
spective governments, with the re- 
quest that they be called to the 


attention of the proper authorities in 
this country. 

The governments of some twenty- 
nine countries submitted such briefs to 
the Department of State in Washington, 
sometimes with and sometimes without 
comment. At the request of the Chair- 
man of the Senate Finance Committee, 
those memoranda were printed for the 
use of Congress in considering what 
rates of duty should be fixed in the 
Tariff Act of 1980. 

While those so-called foreign “pro- 
tests” may have been more numerous 
than usual, there is nothing unusual 
about their character. Many men 
with long experience in tariff making 
say that similar communications have 
always been received whenever tariff 
revision has been under consideration. 
They think of them as a part of tariff 
making, and undoubtedly have given 
them what they deemed to be due 
consideration. 

Never before has Congress had in 
such usable form so much information 
on the problems involved in tariff mak- 
ing. Congress has held open hearings 
on tariff rates. Foreign interests have 
been given the same opportunity as 
domestic interests to present their cases 
before the various committees. All 
the information, oral or written, which 
they have submitted has been made 
available to the lawmakers. Domes- 
tic interests also have gone to great ex- 
pense to present their cases before the 
committees of Congress. 

The Tariff Commission and other 
Government agencies have furnished 
thousands of pages of tariff facts, and 
in addition, the experts have spent 
many months in oral discussion of the 
problems with members of Congress. 
The tariff problems have been focused 
sharply, and members of Congress by 
their votes have indicated their evalua- 
tion of the evidence before them. How 
well they have understood conditions 
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can only bé decided by future develop- 
ments. 

Although protective tariff rates area 
perennial source .of international argu- 
ment,and one may “imagine” various 
retaliatory measures on the part of 
foreign countries, an examination of the 

_ actual conditions throughout the world 


shows no justification for serious criti- ` 


cim of -the tariff and commercial 
Policies of the United States. 


` Equat Treatment Promorus Goop 
_ Wa ©, 

: ` The commercial policy of the United 
States is to treat all nations alike, the 
best possible. Our treaties give all 
nations . most-favored-nation treat- 
ment. In return, we try to get from 

‘other nations the same consideration. 
Equality for all, discrimination against 
none, special favors to none—that, in 
general, is the American policy. Cus- 
toms duties on goods imported into the 
United States and all customs formali- 
ties are the same regardless of the 
country of origin of the imported goods. 

For more ‘than one hundred years, 
with only slight deviation in 1897, the 
United States tariff laws have had but 
a single list of customs duties. The 
Tariff Act of 1922 definitely established 
this policy of equality of treatment. 
The pending tariff bill, likewise, discrim- 
inates against no country, and gives 
equality of treatment to all countries. 
Experience shows that peace is pro- 
moted by treating all nations alike in 
our commercial treaties and in our 
tariff legislation. 

Like the United States, foreign 
countries are seeking to establish 
world markets for their products. 
By favorable commercial treaties and 
every other legitimate means, they are 
endeavoring to expand their foreign 
trade. European tariffs are bargain- 
ing tariffs. They are thus in striking 
contrast with the American tariff plan. 
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A few. countries like Great Britain, 
Belgiuin, Denmark, and the Nether- 
lands have tariffs with but a single 
schedule, like the United States; but 
typical Continental European tariffs 
establish two or more schedules of 
duties. 

* The application of the higher or 
lower schedules of duties to the imports 
of any country is determined by the 
terms of the commercial treaty with 
that country. Europeans claim that 
such bargaining tariffs lead to better 
international relations, since in nego- 
tiating commercial treaties, conces- 
sions may be made on both sides, thus 
promoting a spirit of good will. 

In actual operation, however, the 
concessions granted in bargaining are 
usually illusory. Generally, the mini- 
mum rates are placed at the level con- 
sidered necessary to protect the domes- 
tic industries. Above this schedule 
are set one or more additional schedules 
at artifically high levels. Concessions 
from the higher rates for bargaining 
purposes, in reality, give little advan- 
tage to the country obtaining them. 
It is well known that European coun- 
tries make a practice of raising the 
general level of their tariff rates before 
they begin the negotiation of new com- 
mercial treaties. 

This difference in the basic plan of 
the tariff laws of the United States and 
of Europe has caused some misunder- 
standing. However, since these funda- 
mental differences do exist between the 
tariff policies of the United States and 
those of European countries, it is 
essential that they be well understood 
and taken into consideration in dis- 
cussing tariff and commercial policies. 
It appears now that if this fundamental 
difference between the European and 
the American tariff laws had been fully 
appreciated by all concerned, some of 
the difficulties that have arisen between 
the United States and other countries 
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might have been avoided. Accirate 
information available to the general 
public on such subjects, would be a 
great aid to the maintenance of friéndly 
relationships. It is probably too much 
to hope, but certainly it would help the 
commercial relations of the world, if all 
nations were given equal tariff treat- 
ment by all other nations. It would 
greatly simplify the making of commer- 
cia] treaties. 


Worip TARIFS HIGHER 


Since the World War, tariffs in most 
countries of the world have been in- 
creased. The general tariff trend has 
been upward, yet international trade 
has continued to expand. Decreases 
in import duties have been compara- 
tively few. 

Tariff duties, however, have not been 
the most decisive factor in determining 
the volume of trade carried on with a 
given country. The extent to which 
tariffs have restricted imports has de- 
pended largely on the buying power in 
the importing country, on the produc- 
ers’ costs of production, and on the 
importers’ profit margins. In most 
countries, the duties on manufactured 
articles have been increased much more 
than on agricultural products. Duties 
on raw materials throughout the world 
are comparatively low and the cases in 
which they have been raised are not 
numerous, though in a few countries, 
agricultural rates especially have been 
raised. The general upward trend of 
tariff rates has been due in the majority 
of cases wholly to the imposition of 
higher rates on finished manufactured 
articles. 

Immediately after the war, nearly 
all European tariffs were increased. 
Even before the United States passed 
the Emergency Tarif Act of 1921, 
France, Germany, Italy, and Great 
Britain had increased their customs 
duties. Since 1922, most European 


countries, for their own reasons, have 
increased their tariffs several times. 
But the evidence does not show that, 
after the- United States Tarif Act of 
1922 was passed, European countries: 
passed retaliatory tariffs. ..- . 
‘Neither does the. available evidence- | 


-show that foreign countries, either in’ 


Europe or elsewhere, have adopted 
higher tariff rates in retaliation for the 
increased rates in the tariff’. bilk, 
under discussion. . There have been: . 
numerous and ¢onspicuous increases of , 
import duties by foreign countries on . 
export products of the United ‘States . 
since May 1929, when the tariff bill, < 
H. R. 2667, was made- public, Such 
increases, however, have not been more 
numerous than over like periods in’; 
previous years when no tariff increases 
were contemplated in the United 
States. ` 

A careful examination of the changes 
made in foreign import duties during 
the past nine months shows that in 
the great majority of cases the in- 
creased duties were not directed exclu- 
sively or even primarily against the 
United States, because the increased 
rates apply equally, or even more 
heavily, against the same articles 
imported from other countries. In 
many cases, the articles subject to the 
increased duties are imported from 
some other country in larger quantities 
than from the United States. 

As a measure of farm relief, Ger- 
many, for the third time in nine months, 
has recently raised her tariff rates on 
grain and fodders, and France has just 
increased the duties on automobiles and 
automobile parts. There has been 
much talk about this recent action of 
France as being retaliatory for the im- 
creased duty on laces voted by the 
United States Senate. However, the 
action by the French Tariff Com- 
mittee of the Chamber of Deputies was 
taken before the word of the Senate in- 
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` crease in the lace tariff could possibly 


have been received in Paris, and action 
by France appears to have been 
taken quite independently and without 
thought of retaliation. In fact, it has 
been reported that the French rates 
originally proposed were reduced thirty 
to fifty per cent after the lace duty in- 
crease became known. 

The United States Committee on 
Conference on the tariff bill H. R. 2667, 
however, struck out the Senate provi- 
sion increasing the duty on lace. It 
remains to be seen what will happen to 
the recent French increase in the duty 
on automobiles. 


Treaty Status SHows FRIENDLY 
RELATIONS | 


The treaty status of this country 
indicates that friendly commercial 
relations now exist between this coun- 
try and all other countries of the world. 

At the present time, the United 
States has commercial treaties or 
agreements in effect with the following 
forty-four countries, assuring to prod- 
ucts of the United States the most 
favorable tariff treatment accorded to 
similar products of any other country: 
Argentina, Austria, Belgium, Bolivia, 
Borneo, Brazil, China, Colombia, Costa 
Rica, Cuba, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, 
Dominican Republic, Egypt, Estonia, 
Ethiopia, Finland, Germany, Great 
Britain, Greece, Guatemala, Haiti, 
Honduras, Hungary, Italy, Japan, 
Latvia, Liberia, Lithuania, Morocco, 
Muscat, Nicaragua, Norway, Para- 
guay, Persia, Poland, Portugal, 
Rumania, Serb-Croat-Slovene State 
(Yugoslavia), Siam, Spain, Switzerland, 
Turkey, Zanzibar. 

Some of these treaties make specified 
exceptions to most-favored-nation 
treatment. Our treaty with England 
assures the most-favored-nation treat- 
ment only in “European territories of 
Great Britain.” The United States 
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excepts its commerce with Cuba, the 
Panama Canal Zone, and any territory 
or possession of the United States; and 
some of the other countries reserve the 
right to make special concessions to 
certain neighboring states, or to states 
with which they have special relations. 
For example, Spain excepts its trade 
with Portugal, and Portugal excepts its 
trade with Spain or Brazil. 

In the following nineteen countries, 
which have no tariff treaty or agree- 
ment with the United States, Ameri- 
can products receive the same tariff 
treatment as similar imports from all 
other foreign countries: Afghanistan, 
Albania, Arabian States (except Mus- 
cat), Australia, Bulgaria, Chile, India, 
Luxemburg, Mexico, the Netherlands, 
Newfoundland, New Zealand, Panama, 
Peru, Russia (except treaty concessions 
to Latvia), Sweden, Union of South 
Africa, Uruguay, Venezuela. Of these 
countries, Australia, India, Newfound- 
land, New Zealand, and the Union of 
South Africa give tariff preference to 
British products. 

Only three  countries—Canada, 
France, and Salvador— give more 
favorable tariff treatment to other 
foreign countries than to the United 
States. 

This review shows that friendly rela- 
tions exist between the United States 
and other countries. 


Panpine Bur UNLIKELY To DISTURB 
FRIENDLY STATUS 


There appears to be little ground for 
anxiety about the peace between the 
United States and other countries being 
upset by the new United States tariff 
rates. The mutual advantages of 
trade are too great to be entirely 
thrown away. No foreign country 
wants to lose the American market, for 
no other market in the world is able to 
purchase and pay for as large a volume 
and variety of imported products. 
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And no foreign country wants a tariff 
war with the United States, nor does 
this country want a tariff war with any 
other country. 

The United States admits free of duty 
a greater volume of products than any 
other nation in the world, with the 
possible exception of Great Britain. 
Two thirds of all United States imports 
enter free of duty. The average ad 
valorem equivalent on all imports free 
and dutiable under the Tariff Act of 
1922 is 13.8 per cent and on dutiable 
items alone it, is 38.7 per cent. Such 
average tariff rates have not been so 
excessive as to disturb the peace of the 
world, and conditions in general will 
not be greatly altered under the new 
law. 

If the Tariff Act of 1930 does raise 
the average rate on comparable dutiable 
articles six to eight per cent higher than 
under the Act of 1922—from thirty-five 
per cent to forty-one or forty-three per 
cent depending upon what is done with 
lumber, shingles, cement, sugar, and 
silver—it is quite improbable that such 
an increase will disturb the friendly 
relations now existing between the 
United States and foreign countries. 

On the other hand, building up the 
purchasing power of the American 
market may result in a further increase 
in imports of foreign commodities, such 
as followed the passage of the Tariff Act 
of 1922. 

As American citizens, producers and 
consumers, we are all naturally hoping 


for the most desirable results to follow 
the new tariff law. 


CONCLUSION 


In conclusion it may be pointed out 
that the world in general is enjoying 
quite peaceful international relations at 
the present time, though there is un- 
rest in India and in a few other places. 
Modern methods of communication 
and peace-promoting activities like the 
Kellogg Peace Pact and the London 
treaty for the limitation of naval arma- 
ment may consolidate the gains toward 
world peace. 

Although international commercial 
Tivalry is keen and all countries are us- 
ing the tariff, commercial treaties, 
aggressive foreign sales policies, cartels, 
international banking, and every other 
legitimate means to further their own 
interests, often at the expense of com- 
peting nations, yet the peace of the 
world is sound and is not in danger of 
being upset at the present time, cer- 
tainly not by the tariff and commercial 
policies of the United States. 

Since most governments now repre- 
sent the will of the people of their 
respective states, accurate information 
about the tariff and commercial poli- 
cies of all nations, and the actual effects 
of those policies clearly fixed in the 
minds of all people, would tend to insure 
a happy solution of the problems aris- 
ing from such policies. In a word, 
education is the best method of promot- 
ing world peace. 


An American Economic Policy 


By Atrrep Pearce Dennis, Pa.D., LL.D. 
Vice Chairman, United States Tariff Commission, Washington, District of Columbia 


TRICTLY speaking, our national 

economic policy is neither national, 
economic, nor a policy. It is a patch- 
work of compromises, the resultant of 
jarring, conflicting, sectional interests. 
It is beyond our wit to reconcile the 
conflicting tariff interests of Iowa and 
Connecticut. We preserve peace in 
the family not by any hard and fast 
program or policy but by prescribing 
soothing sirups, pacifiers, bread pills, 
and mush poultices to such members of 
the family as happen to be in pain. 
We hear of farmers seeking relief, of 
the eastern Pennsylvania pig iron fur- 
naces requiring tariff help, of shoe 
manufacturers in pain from Czecho- 
slovak imports, but we hear of no broad 
program of relief for the entire people 
of the United States. 

The precepts of economists are one 
thing; practices of business men, an- 
other. They do not always agree. 
Conflict arises between social welfare 
and individual interest. Individuals 
trade; nations do not. Government 
may artificially facilitate or obstruct 
trade. When foreign advantage con- 
flicts with our national advantage, we 
know what to do. When sectional ad- 
vantage conflicts with our national 
advantage, we do not know what to do. 

In our tariff making, we have been 
compelled to subordinate the national 
interests to the demands of localities. 
We pay out about seven million dollars 
a year in duties on imported olive oil to 
protect a circumscribed district in Cali- 
fornia that produces less than 150,000 
gallons a year, or about one and one- 
fourth per cent of our consumption. 
At one hundredth of the cost to the 
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consumer, we could give the California 
industry the same amount of benefit 
through an outright subsidy of seventy 
thousand dollars a year and at the same 
time promote better trade relations 
with the Mediterranean countries. 


TARF Re.ations WITH ITALY 


The Italians owe us a lot of money. 
They cannot pay this debt in gold— 
they can only hope to pay in services or 
goods. We sell the Italians goods to 
the amount of 160 million dollars yearly 
as against the 100 million dollars’ worth 
that they sell us. With an adverse 
trade balance of 60 million dollars, we 
raise our tariff against Italian olive oil, 
which we can never produce in large 
quantities in this country. 

It has been suggested by certain 
economists that both countries might 
profit by freer commercial intercourse 
with one another. If we were living 
under a régime similar to Plato’s Re- 
public, we could probably do away with 
customhouses altogether. We live in 
an imperfect world; we have to deal 
with the actual rather than the ideal. 
Taking what is, rather than what 
might be, the dutiable Italian articles 
entering American ports have increased 
from fifty-five per cent in 1924 to 
eighty-three per cent in 1928. Only 
seventeen per cent of Italian imports 
to the United States are now on the 
free list. Our tariff is higher against 
Italian goods than theirs against ours; 
but it is well to remember that the 
goods we sell Italy are chiefly wheat, 
cotton, copper, mineral oil, and other 
raw materials. Italian takings of 


American manufactures are sparing, 
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probably not running more than ten 
per cent of our entire exports to Italy. 
It is quite a different picture from Eng- 
land’s trade with Italy, which consists 
of manufactured stuffs rather than raw 
materials. 

I am a protectionist and have no 
quarrel with the protectionist principle. 
It is the bridge that has carried us over. 
Protectionism has become the corner- 
stone of our national economic policy. 
The point is this: That the protective 
tariff is not a sacred principle but rather 
an economic policy to be carried out for 
the national interest. Viewed thus, it 
is a matter of pure expediency whether 
the duty on a particular article should 
be raised or lowered. 

Another illustration: The other day 
a steel manufacturer put this question 
to me: “What is the sense in a high 
duty on manganese, a raw material 
essential to the production of steel, 
when we are producing in this country 
less than one sixth of our absolute re- 
quirements?” Providence in bestow- 
ing manganese upon this planet favored 
Russia, India, the Africa Gold Coast, 
and Brazil to the neglect of the United 
States. Raising the tariff on man- 
ganese will not put a pound of high- 
grade ore in United States soil. Here 
_ are some figures: We paid about six 
million dollars in duty in 1928 to force 
a production of forty-seven thousand 
tons, worth one and a quarter million 
dollars. Consumers of manganese 
were taxed about $129 in duties for 
every ton of native ore worth, say, 
twenty-five dollars per ton, or an out- 
lay of five dollars to produce one dol- 
lar. What is the answer to this? One 
argument is that the high duty stimu- 
lates prospecting for manganese and 
some day perhaps we may uncover 
deposits sufficient to supply our na- 
tional requirements. The high duty 
on manganese ore affects the big re- 
public to the south of us—Brazil. 
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ARGENTINE CORN 


Our high duty on corn is an item that 
troubles the Argentinians. Since im- 
ports of foreign corn last year were 
only one fiftieth of one per cent of our 
national production, the present tariff 
of fifteen cents per bushel would seem 
to be fairly effective. Can this mere 
trickle of foreign corn be considered 
harmful competition? The driblets of 
corn that do seep into this country 
from Argentina are particularly 
adapted for feeding pigeons and other 
small fowl. Argentine corn does not 
penetrate far inland but is distributed 
in such coastal markets as San Fran- 
cisco and New York. Some of our 
Middle West corn producers object to 
the enguzzlement of Argentine corn by 
our seacoast pigeons and ask to have 
these driblets of Argentine corn shut 
off. Congress, accordingly, has writ- 
ten into the new tariff bill an increase 
on corn from fifteen to twenty-five 
cents per bushel. This proposition 
does not appeal to the Argentine peo- 
ple, purchasing, as they do, animal and 
vegetable products from American 
farms to the extent of seventeen mil- 
lion dollarsa year. Our sales to Argen- 
tina amount to about $179,000,000 
a year, of which sixteen million dol- 
lars represents agricultural machinery, 
much of which is used in the cultiva- 
tion of corn. Producing a crop of 
nearly two billion bushels of corn, we 
appear to be as vulnerable to the in- 
trusion of foreign corn as a soft-shelled 
crab. If every pound of foreign corn 
were absolutely excluded, would the 
general price level of American corn be 
raised in the domestic market? I trow 
not! 

Argentina, by the way, has five 
major articles of export to the United 
States—flaxseed, corn, casein, beef, 
and hides. The present Congress has 
raised still higher the duties on flax- 
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seed, corn, and casein, and has put hides 
on the dutiable list. The fifth item, beef, 
is absolutely excluded under a ruling 
by the Department of Agriculture. 

All trade, whether local, national, or 
international, is based on the exchange 
of the products of one man’s industry 
and genius for the products of another 
man’s industry and genius. Civiliza- 
tion and specialization of effort are 
correlative terms. I predict that we 
shall hear less and less of national self- 
sufficiency as we go on. We shall 
build as Nehemiah built the walls of 
Jerusalem. To one man he assigned 
the job of mixing mortar, to another 
laying the stone, to another carrying 
the spear, to another blowing the 
trumpet. Thus a man may say: “I 
can’t mix mortar, I can’t carry the hod, 
I can’t lay brick, but Lord, I can blow 
the horn.” 

We have heard a good deal in the 
last twelve months of taxing bananas, 
which we cannot grow, for the purpose 
of selling more Oregon apples, which 
we do grow; of taxing Brazilian nuts, 
which we cannot grow, to sell more 
peanuts, which we do grow; of taxing 
Italian sheep’s milk cheese, which we 
do not produce, for the sake of selling 
more Wisconsin cows’ milk cheese, 
which we do produce. Also, in the in- 
terest of sound national policy, we shall 
hear less in future of taxing imported 
raw materials. I do not believe that 
any one would seriously contend that a 
tax on such raw materials as Egyptian 
raw cotton or Argentine hides is for the 
national benefit. We are getting a 
rebound, not so much from the un- 
organized consumers as from such or- 
ganized industries as the cotton spin- 
ners, the tanners, and the shoemakers. 


COMPETITION FROM SMALL Imports 
INCONSIDERABLE 
I call attention next to gold brick 
duties, which carry maximum irritation 
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to the foreigner and minimum benefit 
to our home people. I have already 
mentioned the increased duty on 
Argentine corn, of which the import is 
less than one fiftieth of one per cent of 
our production. 

The new bill raises the duty on pork 
products, when the import under the 
old rate is only one twelfth of one per 
cent of our production. The higher 
duty on lard carried in the new bill 
destroys our microscopic import of lard 
from Canada. It was a mere border- 
trade, picayune business, which did 
not affect in the slightest degree the 
general price level of lard in the 
home market. We export 700,000,000 
pounds of lard annually. 

The new bill raises the tariff on eggs 
in the shell from eight to ten cents per 
dozen. The existing rate, eight cents 
a dozen, would seem to be rather efec- 
tive, since we are importing annually— 
1927—only 286,000 dozen eggs, princi- 
pally duck eggs from China, as against 
our domestic production of 2,162,- 
000,000 dozen. This means one for- 
eign egg to about 7,595 domestic eggs. 
The juxtaposition of one egg eater, one 
old woman, and one basket of eggs, con- 
stitutes an egg market. But suppose 
the old woman brings to the market not 
a basket of eggs but 7,595 eggs, or a 
truck load, and suppose this truck load 
of fresh eggs is confronted in the 
market by a single, venerable, pickled 
duck egg from China. Must the per- 
son marketing 7,595 fresh eggs cower 
before the single intrusive duck egg 
from the celestial kmgdom? Will the 
Chinese duck egg break his market? 
Will it have any more effect on the 
market than a lighted parlor match 
would have upon the polar ice cap? 

The mainspring of economic rela- 
tionships is self-interest. Government 
knows no alchemy by which selfish in- 
stincts may be transmuted into golden 
conduct. But there is such a thing 
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as enlightened self-interest which scans 
as with a telescope the far horizons of 
earth. We shall have to look more and 
more to our export trade as a factor 
in national prosperity. Our present 
problem is not so much to make as to 
sell goods. Our 1,857 shoe manufac- 
turers are geared up to produce nearly 
500,000,000 pairs of shoes per year, but 
we can use in this country only about 
850,000,000 pairs annually. Practi- 
cally every big industry in this country 
is overbuilt to the needs of domestic 


consumers. If American industry is to . 


continue to grow, we must expand our 
export trade. In this export business, 
we cannot sell briskly and antagonize 
briskly at the same time. 


Forman Trapp SHoutp Be 
CULTIVATED 

The pending tariff bill carried a pro- 
vision that would have increased the 
duty on narrow laces to as much as 
two or three hundred per cent of their 
value. We import laces from Japan, 
China, Italy, Belgium, and Ireland, 
with France the principal source of 
supply. The proposition to raise the 
duty on lace was about as agreeable to 
the French as a strong infusion of 
mustard gas. Shrill cries of protest 
were heard, and along with them an 
intimation that the French Govern- 
ment was about to put a retaliatory 
duty on American automobiles. Our 
total imports of lace are valued at 
twenty-two and a half million dollars; 
our exports of automobiles, at five 
hundred million dollars. Balancing 
expediencies, Congress refused to in- 
crease the lace duty. This action was 
in line with our broad national policy, 
which puts the good of the whole above 
the advantage of some particular part. 
I shrink from being a prophet of evil, 
but we are facing a poor outlook for 
foreign trade this year. We will find it 
more difficult to sell our wheat and our 
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automobiles abroad. Our total ez- 
ports for March were 24.6 per cent 
lower than for the corresponding 
month last year. 

In this connection, note that we 
have established about four thousand 
American branch factories in foreign 
countries, of which approximately two 
thousand have been set up in Canada. 
These branch establishments are of 
three types: 

1. Establishments abroad to develop 
new business which cannot profitably 
be handled from the American end. 
Illustrations: Shredded Wheat, Ameri- 
can Radiator, International Harvester, 
Such businesses do not necessarily dis- 
place our exports. , 

2. Establishments abroad that not 
only displace our exports in that par- 
ticular country but in markets of other 
countries. The American Yale and 
Towne Lock establishment in England, 
employing American patents, supplies 
not only Great Britain but British 
colonial trade behind the protection of 
British colonial preference. 

8. A third type of American estab- 
lishments abroad not only displaces 
our exports in foreign markets but 
competes with us in our own market. 
Henry Ford’s Fordson tractor manu- 
factured in Ireland is a case in point. 
These tractors are exported to the 
United States. 

_ Some advanced thinkers, alarmed at 
the flight of American industry to for- 
eign shores, propose artificial checks 
upon the movement. But industry 
flows abroad in obedience to the same 
economic pull that draws tourists and 
commodities abroad. Industry con- 
sults its own advantage and is the best 
judge of what constitutes advantage. 


SCIENTIFIC TARIFY-MAKING 
DESIRABLE 


National economie policy which, 
takes no account of international a2- 
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tagonisms will have to reckon with 
hazards not only to American export 
trade but to American business abroad. 
I am not arguing for a renunciation of 
self-interest nor for a lowering of tariff 
walls, but I am pleading for the appli- 
cation of telescopic rather than mi- 
croscopic methods to our tariff-making. 
The new tariff bill marks a big advance 
toward the substitution of scientific, 
fact-finding methods for haphazard, 
grab-bag methods. 

Another step in advance is the cor- 
rection of tariff injustices and in- 
equalities under the flexible tariff pro- 
vision. Injustices in particular tariff 
rates should be scientifically corrected 
piecemeal as they become apparent if 
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we are to build a sound economic 
policy into our international trade 
relations. 

We are coming to a new conception 
of the economic solidarity of the lo- 
calities within the nation, also of the 
economic interdependence of the di- 
verse peoples that dwell upon the sur- 
face of the planet. In our trade with 
the world, we shall come to recognize 
more and more that we stand to profit 
by trading with, rather than against, 
our rivals. Probably not more than 


- twenty per cent of our commerce lies 


within the field of destructive com- 
petition on either side. In time, we 
shall come to regard foreign peoples in 
the light of customers rather than rivals. 


Our Economic Policy Toward Latin America 


By W. W. Cumprrvuanp, Pa.D. 


Formerly, Financial Adviser, General Receiver, Republic of Haiti; Partner, Wellington and 
Company, members of New York Stock Exchange, New York City 


O great difficulty is involved in 
copying statistics of exports of 
shoes from the United States to Ecua- 
dor, of imports of coffee from Brazil, 
and of the distribution of American 
capital funds in Latin America as be- 


tween loans to governments and com- ' 


mitments in private industry. Well- 
read persons know the broad outlines 
of these business facts. Analysis and 
interpretation are difficult, and while 
they must be based on statistics, they 
are far more important. In the present 
discussion, the salient facts about our 
commercial and financial stake in Latin 
America will be considered as known, 
and interpretation principally will be 
attempted. 

To treat Latin America as a homo- 
geneous entity, however, is as unfair as 
to discuss Europe in similar fashion. 
Some Latin American republics are 
stable and progressive; others are back- 
ward. Subsequent use of the expres- 
sion “Latin America” is made with full 
knowledge that accuracy demands 
many reservations and explanations. 

Far-reaching differences, amounting 
in some instances to antagonisms, 
unquestionably characterize many of 
the relationships between the United 
States and Latin America. Were this 
not the case, there would be no need 
for the establishment and careful 
nurture of organizations whose princi- 
pal purpose it is to mitigate the impact 
of one civilization upon the other. 
Where fundamental similarity exists, 
there is little necessity of creating 
machinery for preventing distrust or 
enhancing friendliness. 


Unfortunately, there has been a 
tendency on the part of both Ameri- 
cans and Latin Americans to assume 
that differences imply superiority and 
inferiority. Asmight be expected, each 
nationality appropriates the superiority 
for itself and assigns inferiority to 
the other. It has been customary 
for Americans to adopt a condescend- 
ing attitude toward Latin Americans 
and to give them a considerable de- 
gree of latitude and even of encour- 
agement in the rather harmless display 
of nationalistic egotism, while at the 
same time believing implicitly that the 
American philosophy of life and meth- 
ods of procedure are so demonstrably 
excellent that they require no defense. 
Such an attitude has merely served to 
conceal a certain degree of envy on one 
side and contempt on the other. 

No little hypocrisy has also been 
involved. While professing to scorn 
materialism, as typified by the United 
States, Latin Americans have assidu- 
ously attempted to emulate the very 
organization and procedure which have 
led to American material prosperity. 
On their part, Americans have pro- 
claimed a warmth of affection for Latin 
Americans which finds no counterpart 
in sincere sentiment and have dilated 
upon their desire to render service to 
their Latin American brothers, when in 
reality business advantage has been the 
principal and entirely proper motive. 


Basis or Tus Stupy 


Points of departure for the present 
study are: first, that Americans are not 
likely to interest themselves in Latin 
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America except upon a basis of definite 
self-interest, and that the attitude of 
Latin Americans toward the United 
States will be based upon similar con- 
siderations, in spite of mutual protesta- 
tions of more ethereal motives. Sen- 
timent, in spite of its availability and 
attractiveness, cannot be accepted as a 
reliable foundation in developing a 
permanent economic policy between 
the United States and Latin America. 
Second, there will be frank recognition 
of the profound differences between 
Americans and Latin Americans, with 
equal acknowledgment that differences 
need not imply superiority on either 
side. Third, there will be no effort to 
avoid unfavorable conclusions in re- 
gard to certain Latin American charac- 
teristics and methods of procedure, 
merely because Latin Americans in the 
past have shown themselves to be sen- 
sitive to criticism. 

Therefore, those material contribu- 
tions which Americans and Latin 
Americans can make to each other will 
be explored, in the belief that clear 
understanding of this admittedly utili- 
tarian approach constitutes the most 
promising foundation upon which to 
construct a mutually satisfactory eco- 
nomic policy between the United States 
and Latin America. 


_Economic Conprrions rn Latin 
AMERICA 


Many persons in the United States 
are inclined to visualize Latin America 
in terms of conditions in our own 
country. They fail to recall that the 

. major part of Latin America is either 
in the tropics or is quite mountainous. 
Mere statement of these facts is suff- 
cient, upon reflection, to suggest the 
types of economic organization which 
are likely to develop. 

+ Whereas the American pioneer could 
by his unaided efforts establish a 
reasonably satisfactory economic unit 
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in the form of a farm, a store, or a small 
manufacturing concern, the individual 
in Latin America has ordinarily been 
submerged. Poverty is usually the lot 
of the independent peasant, and satis- 
factory economic status is seldom 
achieved except by those who can 
command the labors of others. The 
American pioneer who individually 
carved out economic independence 
from unappropriated natural resources 
has little counterpart in Latin America. 

Of paramount significance in cor- 
rectly appraising Latin America is the 
fact of poverty. It oppresses the 
major portion of the population and is 
accepted as one of the facts of life 
against which it is useless to contend. 
This is in sharp contrast to the Ameri- 
can attitude, in which each individual 
considers that comfortable economic 
existence is within the realm of possi- 
bility and even probability. 

Absence of an important middle 
class has also had a profound effect on 
the organization and the development 
of Latin American political and eco- 
nomic life. Large scale ownership of 
land has set the social pattern, although 
in recent years the influence of the cities 
has increased. But in general, the 
owners of large tracts of land have ap- 
propriated for themselves such political 
and financial advantages as the situa- 
tion afforded. There have been wealth 
and privilege on one side, with poverty 
and disfranchisement on the other. A 
structure of this kind has inherent 
weaknesses, and they have exhibited 
themselves in many directions. 

Latin American economic and social 
organization, with its principal charac- 
teristics of poverty and privilege, has 
had important political effects. Gov- 
ernment has been by and for the few. 
Personalities rather than principles 
have dominated political action, and a 
quasi feudal organization of govern- 
ment has been the rule rather than 
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the exception. Republican institu- 
tions have existed largely in name. 


CONTRASTING Business MOTIVES 


So far as economic motives can be 
reduced to generalizations, there is 
apparently broad divergence between 
those which actuate Americans and 
those which dominate Latin Ameri- 
cans. Ordinarily, a successful Ameri- 
can business man wishes to become 
more successful, and his activities are 
intensified in accordance with the 
scope of his financial importance. 
There is no limit which he places upon 
his desire for wealth, responsibility or 
power. He views with repugnance the 
possibility that he may at some time be 
forced to give up his active business 
life. 

In contrast, the objective of the 
ordinary Latin American business man 
is to attain sufficient wealth that he 
may retire from work and reside in 
Paris. Furthermore, there is a distinct 
tendency for the typical Latin Ameri- 
can to wish merely to acquire wealth 
instead of to produce wealth. For 
this reason, government service, lotter- 
ies, and various highly speculative 
ventures appeal to a much larger 
percentage of the population in Latin 
America than is the case in the United 
States. 

As to contractual obligations, the 
American concept is that they must be 
met, even if personal disaster is in- 
volved. A business man who has dis- 
regarded the spirit, not to speak of the 
letter, of contractual obligations has 
no standing in responsible American 
circles. Many Latin Americans are 
inclined to treat obligations with 
less seriousness. They are contracted 
somewhat lightly and disregarded in 
the same manner. 

This statement does not imply that 
the American system is correct and the 
Latin American is wrong. They are 
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different, and this must be recognized 
when Americans undertake to do busi- 
ness in Latin America. 

Instances in which Latin Americans 
have entered into contractual obliga- 
tions with the purpose of disregarding 
them are probably as rare as in the 
United States—possibly more rare. 
But if obligations become onerous, the 
Latin American finds it somewhat easy 
to convince himself that default is 
justifiable. Business and social stigma 
is not attached to default; even Latin 
American governments have not ex- 
erted as great effort to observe obliga- 
tions as has been considered appropri- 
ate in accordance with present-day 
American standards. In extenuation 
of this attitude, it must be admitted 
that circumstances surrounding cer- 
tain financial enterprises, notably gov- 
ernment loans, have been such that 
repudiation has not involved great 
moral obliquity. 

This rather detailed background has 
been presented in the belief that con- 
structive American policy cannot be 
formulated without comprehensive un- 
derstanding of the people with whom 
we are to deal. 

Semi-feudal organization has dis- 
couraged individual effort toward util- 
izing the undeniably extensive natural 
resources of Latin America. More- 
over, the inclination of those with 
wealth and position to prefer immedi- 
ate returns to capital commitments 
which will be productive only after the 
passage of many years has profoundly 
influenced the ownership and the utili- 
zation of resources. 

Agriculture with its annual crops, 
domestic trade, government service, 
and salaried employment have claimed 
the bulk of Latin American popula- 
tion, capital, and effort. Such enter- 
prises as the construction of railroads, 
irrigation plants, plantations which re- 
quire a long period of waiting before 
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coming into production, and the devel- 
opment of mines have largely been left 
to foreigners or to the government. 

Recognition of this fundamentally 
different economic procedure from that 
which seems normal for us is another 
important fact in gathering materials 
for formulating sound American policy 
toward Latin America. 


POLITICAL ORGANIZATION 


Partly because of these conditions, 
the political organization is built about 
- personalities rather than on principles. 
Local leaders become popular because 
of personal traits rather than because 
they advocate specific economic, social, 
or political policies. This is made easy 
and probably inevitable because of the 
high proportion of illiteracy which 
prevails in most Latin American re- 
publics. 

Practical experience demonstrates 
the futility of hoping that persons who 
are unable to read and write can dis- 
-criminate among various policies which 
may be enunciated by formal political 
‘parties or advocated by candidates for 
office. In fact, illiterates are usually 
unable to comprehend any political 
doctrine at all, and their support of one 
candidate rather than another is a 
matter of pure vagary, except as they 
are influenced by extravagant cam- 
paign promises of benefits which are 
-easily understandable but which are 
recognized as completely chimerical by 
persons of political and economic 
judgment. Jingoism, personalities, re- 
sounding but ‘vacuous promises, and 
colorful but irresponsible leadership are 
too frequently the outstanding charac- 
teristics of Latin American politics. 

Because a campaign of personalities 
is far more exciting than one of princi- 
ples, and because it is quite simple to 
generate and utilize mob spirit in illiter- 
ates with the voting power, Latin 
American political organization readily 
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lends itself to violence. Not only are 
strong-arm methods the rule rather 
than the exception at elections, but 
they may later be invoked by the de- 
feated and disgruntled against those 
who have obtained office. 

Office and opportunity for personal 
gain are too frequently considered 
as synonymous. Historically-minded 
persons realize that customs of long 
standing, accepted by the majority of 
a society, offer no proper ground for 
indictment of the individuals who 
practice them. Hence, we should con- 
sider the corruption which undoubtedly 
exists in a major portion of Latin 
American administration as calling for 
treatment merely as fact rather than as 
requiring moral judgment from us, 
whether favorable or adverse. 


DISADVANTAGES 


We are entitled to reach the opinion, 
however, that these forms of political 
organization and procedure lead to 
definite economic results which are 
unsatisfactory. They involve ineffi- 
ciency and instability on the part of 
the government and retarded economic 
progress on the part of the population. 

Reduced to concrete terms, govern- 
mental officers are likely to be improvi- 
dent in the expenditure of revenue and 
to resort to foreign loans without ade- 
quate justification. Funds taken from 
the citizens by taxation are not pro- 
ductively employed, and indebtedness 
is increased which is at best an eco- 
nomic drain and at worst a cause of 
international complications and even 
loss of sovereignty. 

Since the populations of certain 
Latin American republics do not ob- 
tain full benefit from funds which flow 
into the public treasury, either in the 
form of taxes or foreign loans, they are 
at a disadvantage as compared with 
those countries where similar defects do 
not obtain. As a result, growth of 
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local capital is retarded, and added im- 
petus toward foreign borrowing is 
created. 

Moreover, dearth of local capital 
gives opportunity and even invitation 
to foreigners who are able to accumu- 
late wealth under more auspicious 
circumstances to become possessed of 
those natural resources in Latin Amer- 
ica which the local populations, be- 
cause of inefficient governments and 
ineffective economic policies, cannot 
hold and develop for themselves. 

That the expectations of theory 
have been realized in practice is quite 
evident in the financial structure of 
Latin America, both governmental and 
private. Lack of local capital for 
meeting loan operations of the several 
governments has forced these loans 
abroad, and it may also be suggested 
that such local capital as exists has in- 
sufficient confidence in its own govern- 
ment to be available for treasury re- 
quirements. With few exceptions, the 
Latin American republics have bor- 
rowed almost to the present limit of 
their credit. This has been in times of 
peace and without the urge of eco- 
nomic or social disaster. Hence, little 
credit, either domestic or foreign, is in 
reserve for times of emergency. Per- 
haps this is the principal weakness of 
governmental financial policy. 

So far as private enterprise is con- 
cerned, few Latin American corpora- 
tions have reached sufficient size or 
maturity to command large scale 
financing. ‘This is because local funds 
for investment in industry are deficient 
in amount and suspicious of local man- 
agement. Foreigners are unlikely to 
make large capital commitments except 
upon the basis of complete or partial 
ownership and management. 

For these various reasons, we find 
that the distinguishing characteristics of 
governmental finance in Latin America 
are dependence upon foreign loans and 
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the existence of relatively heavy for- 
eign debts. Private financial structure 
is characterized by foreign ownership 
and management of many principal 
sources of raw material, commercial 
enterprises, transportation systems, 
and public utilities. 


Borrowers Versus LENDERS 


This situation has had numerous 
unwholesome results. Borrowing gov- 
ernments have been charged with be- 
coming subservient to their foreign 
creditors. Chauvinists have not been 
slow to utilize the possibilities for their 
own. political advantage. This is the 
basis of considerable ill will in Latin 
America toward the United States, and 
the growth of anti-American sentiment 
in the past has been roughly commen- 
surate with that of our loans. No 
creditor is popular in the eyes of the 
debtor. Even loans which have been 
made on equitable or generous terms, 
usually at the urgent solicitation of the 
borrower, and expended for productive 
purposes, must be paid. In the minds 
of ignorant borrowers, this in itself is 
adequate cause for resentment against 
the lender. This condition is now im- 
proving. 

Insufficient consideration is given to 
the fact that governments cannot be 
forced to borrow but do so of their own 
volition. The critics are silent on the 
facts that Latin American governments 
rather than foreign bankers ordinarily 
initiate loan negotiations and that more 
applications for loans are refused than 
accepted. l 

In numerous Latin American quar- 
ters as well as in our own country there 
is apparently the belief that under- 
writing and distributing houses for 
foreign loans retain possession of the 
bonds which they purchase from Latin 
American governments. These houses 
are visualized as rich and powerful in- 
stitutions, and it is easy for the pover- 
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ty-stricken Latin American taxpayer to 
consider himself as the victim of opu- 
lent oppressors, whereas in reality he 
has had the benefit of industry and 
thrift on the part of some individual in 
the lending country who has both le- 
gal and ethical right to repayment of 
principal and the annual receipt of an 
interest return commensurate with 
risk, current money rates and other 
relevant factors. 

` It is necessarily distasteful to Latin 
Americans to see a large proportion of 
their most important enterprises both 
owned and operated by foreigners. 
This was the case in the United States 
during certain periods of our history. 
Looking back upon the effects of 
foreign financial interest in many 
American industries, notably railroads, 
most students have reached the con- 
clusion that the borrowing country 
has benefited more than the lending 
country. 

Not only were risks taken and losses 
incurred by foreigners who placed their 
funds in the United States, but the 
United States undoubtedly obtained a 
far greater rate of return on borrowed 
capital than was paid to the foreign 
lender. This margin remaining to the 
borrower has shown a pronounced 
tendency to increase both absolutely 
and relatively. 

In consequence, there is much truth 
in the statement that the United 
States to a considerable extent became 
rich on other people’s money. The 
proportion of total wealth in the 
United States owned by foreigners has 
shown a persistent tendency to de- 
crease and is now of no great impor- 
tance. 


LOCAL ENTERPRISES DEVELOPING 


There is no reason to doubt that a 
similar phenomenon will characterize 
the unfolding of Latin American eco- 
nomic life. Already the more devel- 
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oped republics are regaining control of 
certain assets or activities which were 
formerly in foreign hands. Domestic 
wealth is unquestionably increasing 
more rapidly than foreign loans and 
investments. 

The process is somewhat as follows. 
Foreign investments involve the utili- 
zation of local resources and the hiring 
of local Jabor. Net increase in wealth 
occurs. Part of that wealth neces- 
sarily remains in the country. The 
part accruing on foreign account is 
more frequently exported than rein- 
vested. Hence there is a tendency for 
domestic wealth to become relatively 
more important as compared with the 
foreign commitment. 

As the foreign enterprise continues 
in production, Latin Americans acquire 
skill and obtain increasingly responsi- 
ble posts. Some exercise the necessary 
self-control to accumulate capital as 
well as the requisite skill to manage 
capital effectively. The next step is 
for such persons to take an interest in 
the foreign enterprise or to establish 
industries of their own. 

As locally owned and managed en- 
terprises have numerous advantages 
over these financed by foreign capital 
and managed by foreigners, assuming 
equal technical ability and financial 
strength, there is a pronounced ten- 
dency for local wealth to increase at a 
higher percentage than foreign loans or 
investments. In short, a process of 
nationalization of industry and finance 
takes place. 

This is one of the most comforting 
features of international finance. Not 
only does it mean that foreign loans 
and investments tend to become more 
secure, thus avoiding international 
political complications, but it also im- 
plies that the productivity of soundly 
conceived commitments creates or de- 
velops in increasing degree the sources 
of wealth which will assure the ultimate 
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repayment of the loans or the ultimate 
passing of foreign investments into 
local hands. 


Our FINANCIAL COMMITMENT 


That the United States has a pro- 
found interest in the political and eco- 
nomic organization of Latin America 
becomes evident by mere statement of 
our financial commitment. At the end 
of 1929 it was estimated at $5,700,- 
000,000. In amount this is equal to 
the value of all real estate in such states 
as Indiana or Wisconsin. It may be 
properly considered as adding the 
value of another important state to the 
American Union. 

British investments in Latin Ameri- 
ca are roughly equivalent to our own. 
There has been some tendency, how- 
ever, for greater emphasis to be laid by 
Americans on loans to Latin American 
governments, such loans approximating 
one-third of the total, while the British 
have been more definitely interested in 
acquiring ownership of Latin American 
natural resources and industries, par- 
ticularly railroads. 

Undoubtedly, this difference in pol- 
icy between American and British 
investors is based on the longer experi- 
ence of British capitalists with foreign 
investments and the fact that loans to 
governments are far simpler than the 
organization and the supervision of 
industrial projects. Our own policy 
has unquestionably been shortsighted. 
Such instability has characterized most 
Latin American governments that the 
risk involved in making loans to them 
is comparatively great. This is re- 
flected in high interest rates. Further- 
more, the ultimate financial possibili- 
ties in a government loan are payment 
of interest and repayment of principal 
according to the terms of the contract. 

On the contrary, ownership of na- 
tural resources and the establishment 
of local industries and commercial en- 
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terprises by foreign capital offer oppor- 
tunities limited only by the possibilities 
of the countries themselves. Using the 
United States as a fair comparison, no 
statistical evidence need be presented 
that those who lent money to the gov- 
ernment—Federal, state or local— 
have fared less favorably than those 
who obtained an equity interest in the 
natural resources of our country and 
the energy and the intelligence of our 
population. 

Few competent students doubt that 
conditions in Latin America offer a 
close analogy. Hence, an intelligent 
American economic policy should be 
based upon participation in the indus- 
tries of our sister republics rather than 
upon loans to their governments. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR SUCCESS 


Objectors to this doctrine will imme- 
diately reply that the precentage of 
failures in Latin American industrial 
projects is high. Such reply is con- 
vincing only if it can be demonstrated 
that disaster overtakes soundly devised 
enterprises, adequately financed and 
efficiently managed. Considered from 
this point of view, misfortunes to Latin 
American enterprises are probably not 
greater than those encountered in the 
United States. Usually, lack of knowl- 
edge of local conditions, insufficient 
capital, poor selection of industry or 
location, extravagance, and incom- 
petent management afford ample 
reason for such fatalities as have 
occurred. 

There is restricted opportunity for 
investment of American capital in 
Latin America on a small scale. Unless 
an enterprise is large enough to 
command management of the high- 
est class, which is expensive in Latin 
America, success cannot be reasona- 
bly assured. Natural conditions fre- 
quently require that business units in 
Latin America must be on a larger 
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scale than those in the United States. 
They often require longer periods of 
time for effective development. This 
involves greater financial resources. 
Where these factors have been recog- 
nized in advance, not only have re- 
sults been satisfactory, but probably 
more generous percentages of profit 
have been obtained than on similar 
commitments in the United States. 

A suggestion may be made as to a 
promising course of procedure. It is to 
apply the holding and finance com- 
pany idea to investments in Latin 
American enterprises. Not unnatu- 
rally, there is some local antagonism 
on the part of Latin Americans toward 
foreign establishments. This consti- 
tutes no indication of narrow-mind- 
edness or shortsightedness. It is a 
natural phenomenon. Furthermore, 
legislation or administration in certain 
Latin American republics favors do- 
mestic corporations, as contrasted with 
those incorporated abroad or managed 
by foreigners. Finally, there are nu- 
merous enterprises at present owned 
and managed by Latin Americans 
which have insufficient capital for 
economical production and distribu- 
tion, and which do not command that 
degree of managerial technique which 
assures profitable production. 

Frequently, these enterprises enjoy 
goodwill of a high value. Hence, par- 
ticipation by an American holding 
company which would supply adequate 
capital and remedy the deficiencies of 
management would probably show 
gratifying results. In two important 
instances, this method has been put to 
a test and has proved eminently satis- 
factory. A 

Aside from the advantage of par- 
ticipating in an established under- 
taking as contrasted with organizing a 
new business, the foregoing method per- 
mits much wider distribution of risk 
and makes American coöperation pos- 
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sible in businesses which would be too 
small to warrant the installation of 
foreign managerial staffs. 

In the case of a holding company, it 
would be possible to place a representa- 
tive or representatives on the boards of 
directors of local companies and, even 
in 'the absence of control, to exercise 
sufficient supervision over expenses, 
accounts, and business methods to give 
full protection to the foreign invest- 
ment and also to increase the margin of 
profit, while retaining the advantage of 
operating as a domestic concern. 


A Benericiait Poiicy 


Whatever method be adopted for 
applying the doctrine, there is little 
doubt that the interests of the United 
States and of Latin America as well will 
be served by giving less attention to 
loans to governments and by increasing 
the investment of American capital in 
Latin American industries and natural 
resources. Since a country must be 
prosperous before business within it is 
profitable, systematic concern should 
be exercised to insure Latin America 
definite advantage from the invest- 
ment of foreignfunds. This eliminates 
companies which are founded or oper- 
ated on tax exemption or evasion, on 
exploitation of ignorant and helpless 
labor, and on contracts or concessions 
which have been obtained by fraud or 
have manifestly taken advantage of in- 
experience on the part of the issuing 
governments. 

It is pleasant to be able to report that 
most of the larger American enter- 
prises in Latin America are considered 
as definitely beneficial to the countries 
in which they operate. They have 
contributed in no small degree to the 
phenomenal advance in all phases of 
modern existence which has occurred. 
throughout Latin America in recent 
years. Usually they pay higher wages, 
furnish better working conditions, 
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and operate more efficiently than do 
domestic corporations. 

There is no means of determining 
whether American investments in Latin 
America have shown higher or lower 
rates of profit than equivalent sums 
invested in our own country. Even if 
they should show a lower direct per- 
centage they would still be definitely 
desirable because of their influence on 
commerce with the United States. 

Exports from this country to Latin 
America amounted to about $975,000,- 
000 in 1929. In spite of commodity 
price declines in several Latin American 
republics, with resultant decrease in 
purchasing power, this represented an 
increase of approximately 100,000,000 
or ten per cent over the total of the 
previous year. Almost one fifth of 
our exports, 18.57 per cent to be exact, 
went to Latin America, and our im- 
ports were even more important, 
amounting to 25.16 per cent of the 
total, with a value of $1,100,000,000. 
Both in value and in relation to total 
foreign commerce, imports from and 
exports to Latin America increased 
during 1929. 

Whether the manufacturing and 
shipping profit on this important vol- 
ume of imports and exports was greater 
or less than interest and dividends on 
American investments in Latin Amer- 
ica cannot be computed. It is certain, 
however, that without the investments, 
the commerce would have been radi- 
cally restricted. 


EFFECTS OF AMERICAN INVESTMENTS 


In the first place, these investments 
in considerable measure enabled the 
Latin American countries to produce 
the merchandise which resulted in ex- 
ports of $1,100,000,000 to the United 
States during a single year, and pro- 
vided the purchasing power for obtain- 
ing almost a billion dollars worth of our 
merchandise. 
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These investments also created a 
definite demand for American products 
as distinguished from those of other 
countries. After a factory has been 
equipped with American machinery or 
a railroad has adopted American roll- 
ing stock—and this is usually the 
case if the capital for the enterprise 
originally came from the United 
States—a permanent demand is creat- 
ed for American supplies and replace- 
ments, 

Not only have our investments and 
loans added to the wealth and the pur- 
chasing power of Latin America by 
financing enlarged production, but 
governmental policy in the United 
States has assisted Latin America to 
realize fully on such production. For 
special reasons, preferential treatment 
has been accorded to Cuban products; 
otherwise, the United States has 
granted most-favored-nation treat- 
ment to Latin American products 
which seek to enter this country. In 
fact, seventy per cent of our imports 
from Latin America pay no duty what- ` 
ever. 

Admitting that the policy of accord- 
ing free entry to most Latin American 
products is due to the circumstance 
that they do not compete with our own 
and because it is to our advantage to 
obtain raw materials and foodstuffs as 
cheaply as possible, the policy is never- 
theless generous in so far as it affects 
Latin America, and Latin America 
has profited accordingly. 

This policy is in contrast with much 
higher average rates of duty which are 


‘imposed on exports from most other 


parts of the world to the United States. 
Too little attention has been paid to 
this situation. Our treatment of Latin 
American imports is also in sharp vari- 
ance with the comparatively high rates 
of duty which are collected on Ameri- 
can products entering the Latin Ameri- 
can republics. 
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American GOODS IN DEMAND 


Our commercial relations with Latin 
America are on a more satisfactory 
basis than our investments, notably our 
loans to governments. This country 
has distinct advantage in producing 
many types of commodities which are 
especially adaptable to Latin Americar 
requirements, such as automobiles, 
office equipment, electrical supplies, 
agricultural implements, low-grade tex- 
tiles, lumber, and certain kinds of food- 
stuffs, especially canned goods. 

So far as can now be foreseen, these 
commodities will be in great and in- 
creasing demand. While salesmanship 
is necessary, no rare merchandising 
skill is required for disposing of large 
quantities of American goods. There 
is little opportunity for serious loss, at 
least upon a scale commensurate with 
that which arises from poorly con- 
ceived investments. 

Imported merchandise also encoun- 
ters less local antagonism than do for- 
eign capital funds, whether in the form 
of loans or investments. Merchandise 
is ordinarily distributed to the ulti- 
mate consumer through domestic chan- 
nels, whereas loans and investments 
frequently involve foreign personnel. 

Because of the distinct tendency of 
international commerce to assume a 
north and south direction in recent 
times, due to climatic, seasonal, and 
other pertinent factors, there is every 
likelihood that trade in both directions 
between the United States and Latin 
America will continue to expand. 
That it should be encouraged rather 
than handicapped seems to require no 
proof. 

Nevertheless, the legislative branch 
of the American Government appar- 
ently considers it timely to propose 
tariff action which is likely seriously to 
cripple our important trade with Latin 
America as well as with other parts of 
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the world. If this occurs, purchasing 
power in foreign countries will be ad- 
versely affected, to the detriment of 
our export trade. 

Resentment against the United 
States is being generated, and it is 
justified. We are apparently willing to 
sacrifice the interests of our customers 
and of our suppliers of raw materials 
and foodstuffs in a narrow-minded 
scramble for immediate gain. Ulti- 
mately, we shall suffer for this kind of 
shortsightedness, and we deserve to 
suffer. 


Hinperine Facrors 


American investments have not 
made as large a contribution to the 
wealth and prosperity of Latin America 
as might have been possible. This is 
because artificial restrictions in the 
form of legislative and administrative 
regulations have been imposed by Latin 
American governments. In numerous 
instances, what appear to have been 
conscious efforts have been made to 
levy discriminatory taxes, to promul- 
gate onerous restrictions and otherwise 
to harass foreign enterprises. Knowl- 
edge that these tactics might be ex- 
pected has deterred much foreign 
capital from going into Latin America 
and has caused much of what did go to 
be only partially productive. 

An additional retarding influence has 
been lack of confidence in the Latin 
American judiciary. Leaving aside a 
rather well-founded belief that Latin 
American justice can frequently be 
purchased, competent observers are vir- 
tually unanimous in the opinion that the 
foreigner, by reason of being such, is at 
a disadvantage before Latin American 
courts. 

Uncertainty of obtaining loyal and 
vigorous representation by local agents 
or attorneys constitutes one of the 
principal reasons why certain American 
financial institutions have insisted 
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that their own nationals be installed in 
the financial organizations of Latin 
American governments or enterprises 
to which loans have been made. 

What special protection, if any, 
should the United States accord to in- 
vestments of its nationals in Latin 
America? At present, the Department of 
Stateis consulted prior to the conclusion 
of loans to governments, and while it 
does not pretend to pass on the business 
merits of proposed loans, there is little 
doubt that both the borrowing country, 
issuing banks, and individuals to whom 
the bonds are ultimately distributed, all 
feel that a semiofficial flavor attaches 
to the operation. Supervision was 
inaugurated in order that American 
bankers should not take action which 
was out of harmony with the inter- 
national policy of the United States. 

In actual practice, supervision has 
had little favorable effect. It has 
slightly inconvenienced financial houses 
of experience and integrity and 
has done little else. The practice has 
also created some ill will in Latin 
America. Disadvantages have cout- 
weighed benefits, and supervision by 
our Government forms no proper ele- 
ment of a sound economic policy on our 
part toward Latin America. 

Protection of loans and investments 
by military and naval intervention will 
doubtless be less widespread than in 
former years. A like statement can 
probably be made for protection 
through financial advisers and financial 
commissions. As wealth increases in 
the several Latin American republics, 
stability also becomes more prevalent. 
There has been no case of military in- 
tervention by the United States except 
in connection with serious disorder. 
Currency and fiscal systems for most 
Latin American republics have now 
been adjusted to modern standards, 
and “money doctors” will conse- 
quently be less in demand. 
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LATIN AMERICA’S CHANGED ATTITUDE 


With expansion of wealth and de- 
velopment of responsibility, there has 
occurred a significant change of Latin 
American attitude toward the United 
States. In all parts of the world, per- 
sons with property have approximately , 
similar reactions to given facts. Those 
who have acquired wealth understand 
that capital is useful to a country, 
whether it be supplied by domestic or 
foreign sources. They also recognize 
that creditors and exploiters are not 
necessarily synonymous. 

Latin Americans, with wealth or 
education begin to inquire why the 
United States is relatively more pros- 
perous than their own countries, and 
seek to adopt the forms of organization, 
both political and economic, which 
have produced the results which they 
themselves desire to obtain. 

Adversity is always a teacher with 
authority. Now that many Latin 
American governments and industries 
are finding difficulty in floating foreign 
loans, in attracting foreign capital, and 
in finding a market for their products 
at satisfactory prices, a pronounced 
change in attitude toward those with 
capital and purchasing power has oc- 
curred. Even legislation adverse to 
foreigners has in some quarters been 
rescinded or is in course of modifica- 
tion. 

To summarize, effective American 
economic policy toward Latin America 
should be recognized as based on self- 
interest. However, self-interest should 
be interpreted along modern lines. 
Our trade cannot prosper unless Latin 
America is prosperous. We cannot 
sell unless we also buy. We can con- 
tribute substantially to Latin Ameri- 
can purchasing power by well-consid- 
ered investments, but unless these are 
profitable to both parties, they will fail 
in their full usefulness. 
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We can refrain from encouraging 
Latin American governments to bor- 
row improvidently and can give finan- 
cial and technical assistance in the 
utilization of local resources. We can 
restrict political activities to our own 
country and permit Latin Americans 
to manage their own governments, ex- 
cept in so far as they make formal 
request for technical guidance from 
us. 
_ We can use our influence in develop- 

ing democracy and education, with the 
certain knowledge that these will serve 
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better than marines as protection for 
our loans, our investments, and our 
trade. We can recognize that amity is 
essential to satisfactory business and 
that amity can be permanently based 
only upon fair dealing. 

We can, in short, conduct our fi- 
nancial and commercial relations ac- 
cording to those principles which have 
shown constructive results in the bet- 
ter sense in our own country, with 
full assurance that similar results will 
attend their application in Latin 
America. 


The Basis of International Co6dperation 


By Norman Tuomas 
New York City 


HAVE been very much interested 
in Mr. Dennis’s! description of his 
position as a Democratic protectionist 
who believes in using a telescope in- 
stead of a microscope for the applica- 
tion of protection. The idea strikes 
me as rather good, for I think that 
most protectionism is so ignorant that 
even its enlightenment means progress. 
However, I am not sure whether or not 
it is possible to get a telescopic pro- 
tectionism that is adequate to the 
problems of ‘an interdependent world. 
Likewise, I have been very much 
interested in Dr. Cumberland’s? Amer- 
ican economic program for Latin 
America. If I understood it correctly, 
it was an exemplification of that an- 
cient text that it is not wise to kill the 
goose that lays the golden egg. It was 
a homily on that more modern slogan, 
“Milk from Contented Cows.” That 
is to say, a certain care about the feed- 
ing and the driving of Latin American 
cows will result in a rather richer 
product than will be gained otherwise, 
and marines do not necessarily make 
the most attractive milkmaids. 

I was brought up on the Alger books, 
which taught that if one was good and 
worked hard, he would succeed. That 
was a stock intellectual ration for 
Americans until we turned to racketeer- 
ing, instead. I still like to believe that 
if one is good and works hard, he will 
be successful; but I wonder whether or 
not we can trust some people to apply 
in Latin America the same methods 


l See “An American Economic Policy,” in 
this volume 

? See “Our Economic Policy Toward Latin 
America,” mn this volume. 


that they have applied in North Amer- 
ica, and still produce “contented 
cows.” To be specific, I have never 
been quite sure that Messrs. Doheny 
and Sinclair would follow in Latin 
America the policies outlined by Dr. 
Cumberland, which do not resemble the 
methods they applied at home; and 
J have never understood why we should 
have a degree of confidence in them or 
give them a degree of support which 
even the Supreme Court saw fit to deny 
them in relation to our own country. 


Tus Word as 4 Unit 


These expressions of doubt are 
germane to this question which is ex- 
traordinarily difficult. This is a world 
where we are, in the strictest sense of 
the term, interdependent. The growth 
of machinery and of specialization 
necessarily make us think in world 
terms, or of the world as a unit. 
Peace is obviously a matter, then, not 
merely of an American economic pro- 
gram, for the benefit of America as 
opposed to Iowa or Pennsylvania or 
some other place, but a matter of such 
political and economic conditions in the 
world that there is reasonable hope of 
that kind of good will from which peace 
comes. We are, therefore, under a 
very high obligation to think in terms 
of a planned economic order which is 
world-wide in scope. 

But when it comes to applying this 
truism, that is another story. There 
are sectional lines, there are national 
interests, there are all sorts of inherited 
prejudices and ideas which we carry 
around with us. Our economics gets 
all mixed up with our psychology. For 
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instance, the doctrine of an American 
program as applied to the tariff finds 
some difficulties because of sectional 
differences. But imagine how hopeless 
the task would be if there were no 
national psychology! If the states had 
the power to write tariffs, your eminent 
statesman, whom I am afraid Pennsyl- 
vania does not appreciate as it ought 
to, that real scientist in tariff, that 
maker of your true American policy, 
Mr. Joseph Grundy, would, I am quite 
sure, favor as strong a tariff for Penn- 
sylvania against New York and other 
outlying regions as he now favors for 
the United States against the world. 
You see, it is not just a matter of 
economics, it is a matter of one’s 
organizing notions of the object of 
one’s loyalty. 


STRUGGLE For WorLp MARKETS 


Observe, moreover, that we have a 
world where capital is becoming inter- 
national without being able to shake 
off nationalism. What happens is that 
Mr. Ford takes his plants abroad and, 
if conditions are favorable, produces 
abroad materials to be shipped back 
to America. But at the same time, if 
not Mr. Ford, then other manufactur- 
ers are continually talking to the work- 
ers in terms of nationalism, pure and 
simple. And we get certain very 
strange combmations of ideas and 
realities. 

Again, suppose we consider an Amer~ 
ican economic policy to be primarily a 
matter of America’s grabbing the world 
markets—doing it politely, of course, 
doing it scientifically, whatever that 
is, doing it with a minimum of offense, 
because, after all, you do trade better 
with people if vou do not slap them in 
the face. It must not be forgotten 
that this is an enterprise shared by a 
great many other nations, who also 
strive for world markets by the same 
means. All of them are acting under 
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rules in which the government helps 
its nationals with tariffs, with favoring 
legislation, and, on occasion, given the 
proper sized country, with those great 
foreign missionaries, the Marine Corps 
of the respective lands. How shall 
each nation keep up that policy and 
avoid strife? 

In what I have just said, I am not, 
of course, advancing that ridiculous 
economic heresy that there is a static 
amount of wealth. I am not denying 
that a proper trade in the world furthers 
increase in wealth. It is not I who 
have denied that, but the nations 
themselves by their programs and 
policies, by their restrictions and tariffs. 
Now, if we were men who had just 
come to this planet from Mars, I am 
quite sure that we would never dream 
of proposing as an American or any 
other kind of economic policy one so 
completely directed simply to the 
glorification or aggrandizement of one 
group. We should say: “Let these 
humans plan in world terms, for world 
use rather than for private profit.” 

But practically, not the most ideal- 
istic, nor the wisest and the most logical 
among us can do that, as if we were 
proceeding from a fresh beginning. 
Actually, we have to take account at 
all times of the sentiment of national- 
ism, of national organization and its 
effect upon economics, of very great 
differences in degrees of economic 
advancement and culture in the world, 
and of all the other circumstances that 
make our social life a pretty tangled 
affair. In many cases the train has 
gone too far along the wrong track for 
us to suppose that it can jump over to 
the right track by any kind of miracle. 
There is a job of re#ducation and re- 
planning to be done. í 


CHANGED VIEWPOINT NEEDED 


It is impossible for any of us to be 
saved simply by a right point of view; 
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but we cannot be saved without a right 
point of view. I want, therefore, not 
in the name of idealism but in the name 
of what I think is practical common 
sense, to argue that a change in view- 
point is necessary for an American 
economic policy or a world economic 
policy that makes for peace. . 

I do not know how changes in popu- 
lar viewpoints come about, but they 
do come about. Such changes were 
necessary to make possible the United 
States instead of thirteen correlated 
states, each of them desiring to levy 
tariffs upon the others. A change of 
viewpoint was required to establish 
any of our greater nationalisms as 
opposed to the feudal loyalties that 
preceded them. 

Further, these changes in our think- 
ing make things possible that are other- 
wise quite impossible. For instance, 
under the impulse of the tremendous 
fears and hates of the war, we were 
able to work out in a rough fashion all 
sorts of coöperation for the sake of 
victory that would have been said to 
be quite impossible for any less com- 
pelling motive. I believe that if we 
are ever going to manage our world at 
all adequately, it will be because, for 
the sake of peace and of world well- 
being, some new sense of larger loyalty 
shall come to men, so that nationalism 
shall not be the entire content and aim 
of our thinking, and the national state 
shall not be a kind of god above the 
moral law, as it is assumed to be in 
practically every national economic 
program. 

For example, when American work- 
ers see pictures or read stories of 
twenty thousand Frenchmen parading 

‘against a proposed American duty on 
lace which might mean for them starva- 
tion, I hope that the reaction will not 
only be, “Ah, but think of our auto- 
mobiles!” J hope that it will also be, 
“Ah, but the French also are human!” 
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There is no justice when the law of one 
country can, over night, reduce workers 
in another country to the verge of ruin. 
Nor does peace lie that way. Ido not 
mean that wars arise directly out of 
tariffs. The problem is not quite so 
simple as that. I mean that such a 
condition does not give us a basis of 
international good will and mutual 
understanding which would give one 
confidence to hope that the workers 
with hand and brain who make the 
wealth of the world would get real 
peace. 

Peace requires that we shall have to 
develop all understandings between the 
workers of the world with hand and 
brain, and a way of looking at our 
problems as if they were common 
problems in the world. 


‘TARIFFS 
From philosophy let us turn to a 
program to carry it out. First, to sum 


up what I have said or suggested about 
the tariff: I agree largely with what Dr. 
Dennis has told us. I also am some- 
what hopeful about the future of tariff 
tinkering. The attempt in America to 
make everybody prosperous by sub- 
sidizing everybody is likely to educate 
us in the futility of that method of 
obtaining prosperity. 

I think that the growth of our for- 
eign trade will automatically tend to 
curb the zeal of protectionism. I 
think another frame of mind may be 
developed in those Democratic and 
supposedly progressive senators from 
Montana who exploited Montana man- 
ganese ore very quickly for the sake 
of the greater glory of that state, in 
spite of the fact that it meant the 
exhaustion of one of our inferior re- 
sources. But I do not believe this can 
be accomplished entirely by talk about 
telescopic protectionism. I believe it 
might also be well to mention those 
horrific words, “free trade,” again. 
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Now, let no old-time free trader 
applaud too soon. I do not think it is 
possible, in our type of world, to talk 
about free trade purely in the terms of 
Richard Cobden. I think that in a 
planned economic order, such as that 
to which we are coming, it is quite im- 
possible to imagine that automatic 
processes of what was narrowly known 
as free trade are sufficient to carry us 
through. Nevertheless, the planning 
I want is necessarily that which takes 
account of workers in the world instead 
of in one given country, and which 
realizes that in the long run there is 
something very dangerous and im- 
possible about the attempt to build 
Chinese walis about one favored group 
of workers, and let the rest of them go 
hang in their own way. They do not 
do it; they usually hang us sooner or 
later. Hence the need, which I am 
sorry to say Mr. Matthew Woll, of the 
American Federation of Labor, has 
notably overlooked, of encouraging the 
work of a Labor Office in the hard task 
of raising labor standards in Asia and 
elsewhere. 


Ammrican INVESTMENTS ABROAD 


The second point in an economic 
program must deal with American in- 
vestments abroad, and especially in 
Latin America. I am not at all of 
the opinion that, given our present 
society, we ought to try to keep Ameri- 
can capital at home by law. If we 
really believe that the world must be 
developed as a unit, that kind of 
nationalism, however well meant, will 
not work. 

At the same time, no good comes to 
Latin America or Africa or Asia or to 
ourselves when the export of capital 
and goods is carried on under a feverish 
and frantic urge of a group of profit- 
takers to get the maximum returns on 
their heaped-up profits. The trade 
that means the supply of human needs 
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and the enlargement of human re- 
sources is one thing; the trade which 
comes because of a comparatively 
small group which under our capital- 
istic system has heaped up its profits, 
a group which therefore demands the 
largest returns, perhaps no longer to 
be found at home, is another thing. 

This latter type of trade is often 
blocked by tariffs, and this causes men 
to look to weaker countries which 
have not the power, legal or economic 
as the case may be, to put up such tariff 
walls. Therefore we see frantic races 
to secure valuable natural resources 
before some other strong nation may 
get them. A race, carried on at that 
feverish pace, is not a wholesome sort 
of race. 

The task of Ramsay MacDonald and 
Philip Snowden and the rest in England 
would be easier if the prosperity of 
England had not depended for so many 
generations upon the shocking differ- 
ential between wages and profits in 
imperial Britain. Mark you, I am 
speaking even within the scope of the 
present capitalistic order when I say 
that. After all, the prosperity of every 
country rests upon consuming power 
in the hands of the workers themselves. 
The fact that certain owners of profits 
enter successfully into the frantic race 
to develop trade and to acquire 
resources quickly in Latin America or 
elsewhere does not compensate for lack 
of consuming power in the hands of 
workers here at home. Hence the 
bearing of our internal economic poli- 
cies on an external economic policy for 
peace. 


TAXATION 


For instance, consider taxation. I 
remember a while ago, when we were 
all going to be made prosperous by 
knocking off the taxes on the rich. 
You will recall that if the rich were not 
taxed so much, they would invest more 
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here and that would give the rest of us 
jobs. Certain commentaries on that 
theory have been written in Wall 
Street and elsewhere within recent 
years or months. Nevertheless, that 
theory was applied by the present Con- 
gress, Democrats as well as Republi- 
cans concurring, in the astonishing 
form that in time of emergency the 
way for the poor to be prosperous was 
to knock one per cent off the income 
taxes of the well-to-do and the rich. 
The program of taxation ought at all 
times to be directed to keeping con- 
suming power in the hands of the work- 
ers, and in emergencies it should be 
used for collecting those funds which 
may be necessary for social insurance 
and other remedies for such desperate 
diseases as ours are at present. 

This policy of increasing consuming 
power for the masses and of building 
up economic well-being at home, which 
is not for a minute inconsistent with a 
wise foreign trade, is nevertheless incon- 
sistent with the notion of putting mighty 
efforts of our Government behind the 
task of atoning for mismanagement 
at home by grabbing markets abroad. 
It isn’t a very durable form of atone- 
ment, for one thing; and as I have 
previously suggested, it may lead to 
worse conflicts than we now have, 
particularly when you add to the phi- 
losophy of nationalism in economics, 
the hypnotism of a patriotism which 
makes most of us ready to die for some- 
body else’s profits, provided those 
profits are outside of our own country. 
No, that is an exaggeration, and only 
capitalists can be permitted to exag- 
gerate. What I mean is this: A 
patriotism that makes most of us will- 
ing to have somebody else die, especially 
if he is in the Marine Corps, where they 
enlist for the purpose of seeing one 
world, and may see two as a sort of 
good measure. 

Capital is mighty enough to protect 
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itself without marines. I was pleased 
to hear Dr. Cumberland say that he 
thought in the future we should not 
need to use the marines quite so much. 
That, was good news, and I hope true 
news. But m order to make it true, 
I would stand for the principle that 
there should be no public collection by 
force of arms of private debts, even in 
marine sized countries, and even if the 
debtor natior. had been a little careless 
here and there. When I think of all 
the carelessness that there has been 
about debts in America, and all the 
shearing that has been done in Amer- 
ica without calling out the police, 
I cannot see why so different a code 
should apply abroad. I should like 
to make it quite emphatic that an 
American economic program looking 
to world peace is a program that for- 
bids not merely imprisonment for debt 
but execution for debt, even in Haiti. 
This is, I tkink, one plank of some 
importance. 


INTERNATIONAL MACHINERY 


The next thing that seems to me in 
order is that there must be a great deal 
more imaginstion than we now have, 
and better international machinery for 
strengthening international relations. 
Dr. Cumberland hinted at the possi- 
bility of services in education and other 
fields in Latin America, which may be 
works of godl:ness which are profitable 
not only for the next life, but for that 
which is right now. I believe that is 
true, and I think there is more to be 
done along that line than we have 
believed. In order to carry out that 
idea, however, we shall have to come 
into a far wider international codpera- 
tion than we now have. I cannot con- 
ceive how we are going to do any of the 
things that I have been suggesting to 
you so long as our attitude is that 
curious combination of unreal isola- 
tion and self-righteousness, of smug 
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consciousness of moral desires and 
grave suspicion of others’ immoral 
desires. 

` We are so far from isolated that we 
are rapidly acquiring a great part of 
whatever property there is in the world 
that is worth acquiring. This “we” 
is in a sense a courtesy “we.” Idonot 
assume that you all have this prop- 
erty. I mean we Americans, some of 
us vicariously, you might say, are 
doing this thing. Now, these stocks 
and bonds are a great deal harder to 
tear up than most treaties; you know 
that. Therefore, we are anything but 
isolated. But being practically tied 
up with the world, we wrap around 
ourselves the cloak of tradition and 
self-righteousness, possibly also the 
mantle of suspicion of those clever 
Europeans who are always “doing” us, 
and say, “We have got to go our own 
way, we just cannot trust even so much 
as a World Court.” The people of 
Tlinois, by the application of $225,000 
where it would do the most good, are 
said to have decided in a senatorial 
primary that we must not trust a world 
court. It does not seem to me that it 
is a wise economic policy that thus goes 
in for a sort of international anarchy, 
however well-intentioned some of its 
advocates may be. 


PARTICIPATION IN LEAGUE or Nations 


You will not accuse me or any Amer- 
ican Socialist of undue love for the 
League of Nations. Iam frankly very 
happy that, in my judgment, our non- 
participation in the League of 1919 and 
1920 kept it from being the kind of 
League that Clemenceau apparently 
desired, that is to say, a greater holy 
alliance. But I do not see at the 
present time that wishing will give us a 
better League, and I do think that there 
are practical ways and conditions by 
which we might get a better means of 
international coöperation through that 
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same League, depending partly on the 
character of our own Government. 

I am speaking of no panacea when I 
speak of the League, but it is quite 
fantastic to recognize the prohibitive 
danger of war and yet refuse to co- 
operate in the use of existing inter- 
national machinery, thereby somewhat 
abating the unquestionable fear and 
suspicion, just or unjust, that other 
nations feel towards us. That is, an 
American economic program cannot 
ignore the World Court and the League 
of Nations as much as they have been 
ignored, if it is to be a program for 
peace. 


Raw MATERIALS 


This leads me to a still further point 
in my program. I do not think that 
there is any way to deal with two im- 
portant matters except internationally. 
One of those matters is communica- 
tions. The other is raw materials. 
This is hard doctrine for us Americans. 
We are quite sure that what we have is 
ours by divine right and that what 
other people have, we ought to have if 
we need it. We do not put it that 
way, but something of that sort is in 
our minds. We do not like to think 
that we shall have to work out any such 
allocation of raw materials as the 
Allied countries sought with some 
success during the world war, when it 
was a matter of defeating the Central 
Powers. We have gone backward 
from the time when Theodore Roose- 
velt, near the end of his second ad- 
ministration, proposed an international 
conference on natural resources and - 
raw materials. It is still a valid idea, 
which cannot be escaped or evaded. 
There are not enough natural resources, 
nor are they evenly enough distributed 
to trust to any process of drift or to the 
competition of the profit makers in 
nations of various sizes to manage 
these affairs. 
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Propi Not READY ror Program 


These planks on tariff, investments, 
imperialism, communications, and con- 
trol of raw materials, would make quite 
an economic program if we put them 
into effect, and I suppose that will 
have to be done gradually. This is all 
the more reason for setting forth the 
program and for beginning to think 
about it. I do not believe that I am 
under any illusions about the divine 
nature of political democracy. I have 
reason not to be. At the same time, 
I do not think a great many critics of 
democracy are fair. They blame peo- 
ple bewildered with the burden and 
heat of everyday life, they blame folk 
often desperate because of the inse- 
curity of this machine age, which, with 
all its potentialities of prosperity, 
brings to some men and women bitter 
doom. They blame men and women 
like these because they do not always 
see the wise thing, although even the 
leaders dare not say the wise thing, lest 
it be premature to say it. 

We talk about parity between powers 
that have already agreed not to fight— 
an impossible type of parity, not to be 
worked out by any metaphysics. But 
we think it is unwise to mention the 
parity of zero, that is to say, we think 
it unwise to ask plainly why nations 
which have signed a pact of peace 
should not dare to disarm those navies 
which can only be used one against the 
other. We think it unwise to say 
“free trade” under any modifications 
that may be necessary, and to revive 
the idealism which undoubtedly was 
at least one factor in an earlier eco- 
nomics of free trade. Instead, we 
talk about protection and try to shift 
it around a little way toward free trade. 
And most of us in America are quite 
afraid to say “international socialism” 
as a basis for true peace. 
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Dreection or Pustic THouaest 


I am pleading therefore in conclu- 
sion, as I have tried to do in the whole 
of my talk, for two things. The first 
is a resolute effort on our own part and 
on the part of all those who are in any 
position of leadership, educational or 
otherwise, to make men and women 
aware of the one thing that is likely to 
save our generation and the next, and 
that one thing is the necessity of 
thinking in world terms of the manage- 
ment of the billion wild horses of 
machinery in an age of specialization. 
The second thing is to work out on that 
basis, as wisely as we can: (1) tariffs, 
directed toward greater freedom of 
trade; (2) the control of our economic 
life at home directed toward the in- 
crease of the power of the consuming 
masses, which will ease some of this 
bitter drive for economic imperialism; 
(3) a notion of international relations 
which bans military force as a collecting 
agency and'increases elements of inter- 
national coöperation. This requires 
international machinery, and it will 
ultimately require some sort of allo- 
cation or management of natural 
resources and raw materials. 

It is a big program. Some of the 
things we desire may be the conse- 
quences rather than the causes of this 
different world which we want. But 
I do not see much likelihood of peace 
or happiness or of any real freedom or 
fellowship among us until we face this 
big program of an American economic 
plan which is not for Americans only 
but which recognizes that the safety 
and the happiness of our children, if 
not of ourselves, depends upon our 
learning to manage the powers we have, 
not for the profit of the few or the 
aggrandizement of strong nations, but 
for the many whose toil keeps life 
going. 


An Inter-American Economic Policy 


By Dantis BELLEGARDE 
Delegate of Haiti to the League of Nations; Minister of Haiti to France, Paris, France 


HERE is a “world economy.” 

Professor Elemér Hantos, of the 
University of Budapest, defines it as 
follows: “The sum total of national 
economic activities, each depending 
upon the others and each having need 
of the others.” That this world 
economy is a reality, founded upon 
interdependence of peoples and inter- 
national economic solidarity, no one 
can doubt. The simultaneous ap- 
pearance of crises in the economic life 
of different nations testifies to it in 
a clear manner. The American crisis 
of late 1929 in particular, the profound 
causes of which should be looked for in 
an excess of riches which the national 
economy of the United States was 
incapable of supporting, is manifest 
proof that no country, no matter how 
vast or prosperous, can shut itself 
inside its four walls and isolate itself 
from other parts of the globe. 


ORGANIZATION OF INTERNATIONAL 
Economy 


It does not suffice merely to point out 
the existence of this world economy. 
It is necessary to attempt its organiza- 
tion according to natural laws which 
have governed within each state the 
organization of national economies 
through the collaboration of the citi- 
zens of the nation in private enterprises 
and public services. This organization 
of the international economy is neces- 
sary, for it is certainly the essential 
basis of world peace. This has been 
clearly noted by the World Economie 
Conference, meeting at Geneva in 
1927, when it wrote in the preamble 
to its General Resolutions that: “The 


maintenance of the peace of the world 
depends in large part on the principles 
according to which the economic pol- 
icies of nations are conceived and 
applied.” 

According to what principles have 
the politics of the various states of the 
world been conceived and applied? 
An important publication of the League 
of Nations, The Memorandum of Inter- 
national Commerce and Balancing of 
Payments, permits us to secure an 
approximate idea by noting the sta- 
tistical effects of the foreign commerce 
of the sixty-four countries. I have no 
intention to analyze this work here. 
It is important, however, to note the 
lesson which can be drawn from it, 
namely, that the very great differences 
in the conditions of labor and of pro- 
duction in the different countries, 
serving as pretext for protectionist 
tendencies, have created and main- 
tained a system of competition which 
places an obstacle in the way of the 
free circulation of goods and hinders 
the realization of a perfect equilib- 
rium between production and con- 
sumption. 

For this system of competition, 
which has given birth to a race for high. 
tariffs just as dangerous as the race for 
armaments, it is necessary to substitute 
a system of codperation which permits, 
in the first place, giving to the circula- 
tion of merchandise in the world the 
most rational and just foundations. 
The League of Nations has understood 
that this task was principally its own, 
and that is why the League multiplies, 
the initiative efforts which aim to 
establish economic peace among peo- 
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ples. One of these placed under its 
auspices is a project of the Minister 
of Foreign Affairs of France, Mr. 
Briand, for the realization of a political 
and economic Locarno in which all 
Europe is called to participate. 


Economic ĪMPERIALISM OF THE UNITED 
STATES 


Practical or not, the project of Mr. 
Briand is a serious effort towards an 
organization of an international eco- 
nomic policy, undertaken in one of 
the most divided parts of the world— 
a part whose very lack of unity con- 
stitutes its principal weakness. No 
matter how careful the author of this 
grandiose attempt is to affirm that the 
European union about which he dreams 
is not directed against any one, one 
cannot fail to see that the aim in view 
is to free Europe from the economic 
and financial imperialism of the United 
States of America. 

Does this imperialism exist? There 
is no doubt about it. No matter what 
mame one gives to the economic and 
financial power of the United States, 
one has to admit that it today controls 
the affairs of the world. And Mr. 
Hiram Motherwell has reason for 
naming his new book The Imperial 
Dollar, for in it he describes this 
preponderant situation of the United 
States in the world economy. 

The United States owes this eco- 
nomic and financial power to the 
marvelous resources of her soil and her 
subsoil, and also to the admirable 
energy of a people which has known 
how to carry human effort to its 


Maximum in transforming these natu-’ 


ral resources into innumerable and 
varied riches. 

The merit of the Americans is, 
therefore, not at all lowered by the 
recognition of the fact that their 
present prosperity is in large part the 
result of the war, of which one can 
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say that they were the true profiteers 
without giving to that name any 
uncomplimentary meaning. 


Unirep Srates Prosperity Has 
DANGERS 


But such a prosperity has its dangers, 
and the crisis at the end of 1929 would 
seem to be a serious warning to the 
United States. 

In his message to Congress of 
December third, 1929, President 
Hoover attributed the panic on the 
stock market to “an excessive optimism 
expressing itself in a wave of frantic 
speculation.” It is perhaps necessary 
to go even farther and to see in the 
stock market crash of last year a 
consequence of the situation created 
in the United States by the inflation of 
credit and overproduction in the 
presence of an internal consumption 
which seems to have reached its 
saturation point. The economic and 
financial policies applied in the United. 
States have led to an accumulation of 
enormous capital, the total of which 
cannot be used in the country itself, 
and to a massive production, superior 
to the needs of national consumption, 
which, due to the fear of unemploy- 
ment, is not permitted to slow down, 
From this comes the absolute necessity 
for the United States to find outlets for 
her surplus capital and production. 
Mr. Owen D. Young has said with 


reason: 


Isolation, whether political or economic, 
is impossible for America. To make cer- 
tain of the advantages of an economie 
equilibrium we must go beyond our 
frontiers. We may sign eloquent declara- 
tions of peace but if we follow a narrow 
economic policy we shall find in countries 
less fortunate than ours an increasing 
resistance to that disarmament in which we 
seek an assurance against war. 


An eminent French jurist, Mr. 
Joseph Barthélemy, summarizes in 
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these terms the economic system of the 
United States: 


First, the United States will not buy from 
abroad. Second, she will sell to foreign 
countries. In order to hinder buying 
abroad, she closes her frontiers by tariff 
barriers as high as it is possible to imagine. 
In order to sell, she tries to hinder other 
nations from closing their frontiers. To 
obtain this result she disposes of an efficient 
means of pressure. She has accumulated 
in her coffers the greatest part of the 
gold of the world. She is willing to dis- 
pense some of it, but against interest and 
particularly on conditions. On nations 
affected by an attack of sacra fames she 
imposes notably the condition of a free 
introduction of her manufactured products. 


One therefore easily understands 
why Europe, menaced particularly in 
her economic life by North American 
expansion and by the more and more 
accentuated industrialization of her 
dominions, seeks to resist American 
influence by reconstituting her forces 
according to a plan of continental 
economic unity—the formula for which 
she is eagerly seeking. Should Europe 
© succeed in her design, it would certainly 
mean the restriction of imports from 
North America. Besides, the growth 
of productive activity in Europe since 
the end of the war does not permit 
a hope that the United States can 
indefinitely enlarge her outlets in 
European countries. 


Trana Possrsmtres or LATIN 
AMERICA 


The great hope of the United States 
must then turn toward Latin America. 
Here, the possibilities are infinite: a 
territory of eight million square miles— 
twice that of Europe; a rapidly growing 
population of eighty-five million; 
twenty-one young, ardent, peaceful 
republics inspired by liberty and 
progress, and aspiring to wealth and 
well-being. 


TAE ANNALS OF THE AMERICAN ACADEMY 


What are the present economic 
relations of the United States with 
Latin America? What politics should 
she adopt toward the latter in order 
that these relations be increasingly 
developed and fortified in the future? 

In an excellent publication by the 
World Peace Foundation, Investments 
of United States Capital in Latin 
America, Dr. Max Winkler has shown 
the importance of these relations up to 
1928. From his article we take the 
following totals: In 1918 the total 
foreign commerce of the Latin Ameri- 
can republics was valued at $3,000,584; 
in 1927, $5,139,187. That is an in- 
crease of 71.28 per cent. The part of 
the United States in these totals was: 
in 1918, $816,860; in 1927, $1,783,350, 
or an increase of 118.82 per cent. In 
1918, North American capital invested 
in Latin America approximated $1,242,- 
000,000; today it has passed the 
$5,000,000,000 mark. 

I myself have drawn from these 
totals a lesson which I had the honor 
to present in an address given in the 
presence of President Herbert Hoover, 
then Secretary of Commerce, May 
second, 1927, at Washington, at the 
inaugural session of the Third Pan- 
American Commercial Conference, the 
substance of which is here reproduced. 


RECIPROCAL NEED OF THE AMERICAS 


Inter-American solidarity is not 
simply a verbal expression, but a 
concrete reality made up of a colossal 
mass of raw materials and resources of 
all sorts. 

Latin America needs the United 
States, as the United States needs Latin 
America. As a matter of fact, the 
United States takes from Latin America. 
a large share of raw materials and 
agricultural products necessary for her 
industries. On the other hand, her 
industrial production, stimulated by 
the war, has already surpassed (by 
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fifteen per cent according to Winkler), 
and tends to surpass in increasing 
proportions, the needs of her internal 
consumption. The sole remedy for 
this dangerous overproduction is the 
extension of the American market. 
But the word ertension should not be 
taken in the sense of territorial expan- 
sion. To extend the market is to 
secure a clientele of great purchasing 
power, the absorptive power of which 
will increase in proportion to industrial 
production. It is clearly to the inter- 
est of the United States, then, to 
increase the purchasing power of her 
Latin American clientele, provider of 
her raw materials, and consumer of her 
manufactured products. 

How can the purchasing power of 
Latin America be increased? By de- 
veloping her productive power. From 
where can she get the necessary capital 
for this development or production, 
that is, the exploitation of her enormous 
natural resources? From the United 
States, who, from having been a debtor 
before the war, has today become a 
creditor and the biggest lender in the 
world. 

Here arises a most delicate question 
—one which affects the whole future 
of inter-American relations. 


MUTUAL CONFIDENCE NECESSARY 


Credit, in the etymological sense 
of the word, is synonymous with 
confidence. To lend money to some 
one is to have faith in his honesty, in 
his solvency, or in the value of the real 
guarantees which he can offer. But 
the borrower should also have confi- 
dence in his creditor; confidence that 
his creditor has no concealed thought 
of conquest, of violent seizure of his 
goods, his liberty, or his rights; 
confidence that the money offered to 
him is not a limed trap where he risks 
losing all his feathers and even his 
life. 
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We must admit that this confidence 
is lacking from both sides. The North 
American lenders, those who do not 
look for other than economic advan- 
tages, are afraid to place their money 
in uncertain enterprises or in under- 
takings which do not have for their 
aim substantial increase of profits. 
The Latin American borrowers on 
their side, in a sort of fugitive vision, 
see behind each Yankee capitalist 
regiments of marines marching or the 
formidable silhouettes of American 
superdreadnoughts. 

Tt is this reciprocal fear which it is 
necessary to dissipate by political 
action composed of frankness and 
loyalty, as well as by close coöperation 
between business men of all American 
countries. The Pan-American Confer- 
ences, the conferences of the great 
international associations established 
in the United States, conferences such 
as those which have just been held at 
Philadelphia by the American Academy 
of Political and Social Science, unite 
in an atmosphere of cordiality and of 
good will those who are most interested 
in seeing confidence and peace estab- 
lished between the nations of the 
Americas. These conferences can, 
therefore, suggest the best measures 
for giving to American continental 
economic policy a solid moral and 
political basis—the strict application of 
the principle of legal equality of the 
twenty-one sovereign states of America, 
and of absolute respect for their 
independence. 


Presiwent Hoover’s Wise View 


The question of capital placements 
abroad is one of the most delicate to 
answer, because it is from financial 
breaks that interventions, armed or 
diplomatic, result. 

The politics which it would be 
necessary to follow in this regard has 
been excellently indicated by President 
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Hoover in his address at the Third 
Pan-American Commercial Conference: 


No nation, as a government, should 
borrow, and no government lend, and na- 
tions should discourage their citizens from 
borrowing and lending unless this money 
is to be devoted to productive enterprise. 
Out of the wealth, and higher standards 
of living created from enterprise itself must 
come the ability to repay the capital, 
together with the net gain to the borrowing 
country. Any other course of action 
creates obligations impossible of repayment 
except by a direct subtraction from the 
standard of living of the borrowing country 
and the impoverishment of her people. 
In fact, if this principle could be accepted 
between nations of the world, that is, if 
nations would do away with the lending of 
money for the balancing of budgets for 
purposes of military equipment or war 
purposes, or even that type of public works 
which do not bring some direct or indirect 
productive return, a great number of 
blessings would follow to the entire world. 
There could be no question as to ability to 
repay. With this increasing security capi- 
tal would become steadily cheaper, the 
dangers to national and individual inde- 
pendence in attempts of the lender to 
collect his defaulted debts would be 
avoided, there would be definite increase in 
the standard of living and the comfort and 
prosperity of the borrower. There could 
be no greater step taken in the prevention 
of war itself... 1 


It is highly desirable that these wise 
suggestions take the positive form of 
an international treaty. 

On the occasion of the anniversary 
of the Armistice, November eleventh, 
1929, President Hoover gave an ad- 
dress of rare merit on the liberty of the 
seas and on peace. He said that “fear 
is the most dangerous of national 
emotions.” Now, fear of the United 
States is found in Latin America, and 
this dangerous fear will continue to 


1 Third Pan-American Commercial Conference 
Proceedings, pp. 48 seg. 
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exist as long as the policy of the 
United States toward Latin America 
has not been formulated in such a 
manner that there is no place left for 
an abusive interpretation or applica- 
tion. 


INTERPRETATIONS OF THE MONROE 
DOCTRINE 


The Monroe Doctrine, announced in 
the beginning for the protection of the 
American continent against European 
covetousness, has received in the 
course of time interpretations which 
have made it a menace for those it 
pretends to defend. Claimed by the 
Government of the United States to be 
an instrument of national and exclusive 
politics, it has become, according to the 
expression of Dr. E. J. Dillon, “a blank 
check on which any sum may be 
written by the State Department in 
Washington.” 2 According to Roose- 
velt’s interpretation it gives the United 
States a continual police power, which 
International law has never granted 
to any state over other sovereign 
states. 

Recently, Mr. J. Reuben Clark has 
given to this Doctrine an original 
interpretation and it is generally 
believed that it conforms to the present 
views of the Department of State and 
to the personal sentiment of President 
Hoover and Mr. Stimson. But for 
how long? It is necessary to put an 
end to this uncertainty if the lost 
confidence is to be reéstablished. 

And this uncertainty cannot be cut 
short and the confidence reéstablished 
among American nations unless a 
formula of nonintervention is adopted 
which leaves no place for any mis- 
understanding, and becomes a positive 
rule of international American law. 
It is to be regretted that the formula 
adopted by the Conference of American 
Jurists at Rio de Janeiro, April 1927, 


2“ Mexico on the Verge,” London, p 176. 
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was abandoned’ by the later Pan- 
American Conference at Havana? 


“Actions SPEAK LOUDER THAN 
' Worps” 


The most beautiful declarations 
have no value in the face of facts. 
As long as the military occupation of 
the Republic of Haiti lasts, unjustified 
as it is at law, and based on a treaty 
imposed by force on the Haitian people, 
fear and lack of confidence will con- 
tinue to exist among American nations. 
We have already seen that this fear 
and lack of confidence constitute a 
barrier to business and a menace to 
peace. Mr. Victor M. Cutter said, 
at the Third Pan-American Commer- 
cial Conference, “We business men 
know that from an economic point of 
view imperialism is a failure.” The 
example of Haiti is an eloquent proof in 
point.t 

In completing his labor of liberating 
Haiti, President Hoover will more 
efficiently work in the interest of a good 
inter-American understanding than 
could the most beautiful assurances of 
international loyalty. 

If we wish to strengthen the bonds 
which unite the members of the Pan- 
American group, it cannot be done by 
making this group appear as a big war 

3 See La codification du drott des gens, by Abel 
Nicolas Leger, Port-au-Prince, 1929. 

4See the Report by Mr. Raymond Leslie 
Buell to the Foreign Policy Association, Decem- 
ber, 1929, and the articles by James W. Gamer 
and Helena Hill Weed in The World Tomorrow, 
May, 1930. 
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machine directed against legitimate 
political or economic interest groups 
which might be formed in other quar- 
ters of the world. It suffices to cast 
a glance at the tables of foreign com- 
merce of American countries to be 
convinced of the narrow solidarity 
which binds us, for instance, to Europe, 
the economic restoration of which is a 
necessary condition for the stability of 
our own affairs. 


PROSPERITY ror ALL THROUGH 
CoOPERATION 


That is why, at the meeting of May 
fourth, 1927, of the Third Pan-Ameri- 
can Commercial Conference, I had the 
honor to offer the following resolution, 
which was unanimously adopted: _ 


Recognizing the economic solidarity of 
all the nations of the world, the Third 
Pan-American Commercial Conference begs 
to present to the World Economic Confer- 
ence, just assembled at Geneva under the 
auspices of the League of Nations, its 
warmest wishes and to express the hope 
that the labors of the Conference will bring 
about happy results for the reconstruction 
of Europe and for the amelioration of condi- 
tions of living in all the nations of the world. 


This resolution is the best ending I 
could give to the present article. We 
want peace and happiness for all, 
assured by the coöperation of all— 
coöperation among the citizens of the 
same nation, coöperation among 
the social classes, coöperation among 
the peoples, coöperation among the 
races. 


Geneva, April 9th, 1929, 
LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


ECONOMIC TENDENCIES AFFECTING THE 
l PEACE OF THE WORLD.’ 


“The following memoranda have been prepared at the request of the Economie Committee 
of the League of Nations. Further consideration is being given to the questions they raise and 
other opinions have been sought. These memoranda carry therefore the personal authority of- 
iwo distinguished economists who have drawn them up, but must not be taken to represent the 
policy or opinion of any organ of the League of Nations. The responsibility of the Economic 
Committee is that of having invited these two economists to prepare these initial memoranda.” 
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JOINT MEMORANDUM BY PROFESSORS J. BONN AND 
ANDRE SIEGFRIED. 


E are submitting to you the two 

memoranda which you have 
asked us to draw up. As you are well 
aware, we were forced to write them 
against time. Neither in form nor in 
substance are they anything but pro- 
visional. For the same reason we have 
been unable to communicate with each 
other during their composition, but 
we are glad to find that we have arrived 
at practically the same conclusions by 
more or less different routes. 

We have been considering whether 
it might be useful to merge them into a 
single document, but we think that 
nothing would be gained by so doing. 
Indeed, the very fact that two writers 
approaching the subject independently 
should have arrived at conclusions so 
largely identical in substance, however 
different in form, seems to us in itself 
an argument for separate presentation. 
` 1These memoranda have been reproduced in 


exactly the form in which they were originally 
printed --Eprror. 


We understand that the ultimate 
aim of the work to which we are asked 
to contribute is to secure agreement 
upon and acceptance of a series of 
principles which should guide Govern- 
ments and economic groups in the 
action they take affecting the economic 
interests,of other countries, and there- 
fore international relations. 

Our help has been sought because it 
is believed that, before discussion can 
usefully proceed between the repre- 
sentatives of Governments, preliminary 
research and study, unofficial and 
public discussion and the gradual build- 
ing up of a body of informed and 
interested public opinion are desirable. 

At an early stage in this task, the 
work of economists, economic his- 
torians and others is necessary; and as 
a help towards their encouragement 
and guidance the active interest of 
universities, centres of teaching and 
learning of every kind, and all in- 
stitutions which organise and direct 
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informed discussion of matters affect- 
ing international relations should be 
enlisted. 

We have been informed that, with 
this object in view, the League is 
contemplating a communication ad- 
dressed to such institutions and to the 
public and we have been asked to make 
suggestions which might serve to make 
such a communication more useful and 
effective. 

In responding to this request, we 
desire to make a few preliminary ob- 
servations. 

We are suggesting below a certain 
number of topics the study and dis- 
cussion of which might, in our opinion, 
be useful. In doing so, we have 
purposely included not only questions 
which have in the past obviously led 
to war and may therefore do so again, 
but also some which are never likely 
by themselves and unaccompanied by 
other causes to have such a result, 
since, by creating international friction, 
they contribute in greater or lesser 
degree to the general atmosphere of 
unrest in which the danger of any 
particular dispute leading to war re- 
sides. . 

In other words, we wish it to be 
understood that, in mentioning a 
particular topic, we are thinking of it 
as one likely to have a substantial 
effect upon international relations and 
goodwill rather than as a likely cause 
of actual war. 

We propose, as we say, to suggest 
topics for study and discussion, and, 
to some extent, possible alternative 
points of view. But we do not propose 
to express opinions ourselves as to 
which of such points of view we con- 
sider the best. We do not wish to 
anticipate the results of the very study 
and discussion we desire to stimulate. 

The volume of publications dealing 
with the problems in question is already 
considerable, though small in relation 
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to their intrinsic importance. We 
hope that it will rapidly grow. But 
we do not wish for a mere increase in 
such literature, however useful this 
might be to the student of economics. 
The further study to which we look 
forward will, we hope, be more and 
more concentrated upon the political 
aspect of economic facts and Govern- 
ment or group action bearing on 
economics. 

In undertaking our task, we have 
been compelled, very tentatively, to 
make use of a rough classification. 
But we realise that it is necessarily 
arbitrary, provisional and incomplete. 
Indeed, we hope that study and dis- 
cussion will be on the widest basis and 
as varied as possible in character and 
method. This is a case in which 
duplication and overlapping of work 
are not only inevitable but desirable. 
The problem must be approached from 
many points of view and by many 
methods. Our immediate object is to 
interest and inform public opinion. 
This ought to lead in its turn to a 
systematic presentation of.facts from 
which one or more scientific doctrines 
may be evolved. Ultimately, as we 
hope, these doctrines may find ex- 
pression in practical policies. 

We have had the opportunity of con- 
ferring together and, after a careful 
comparison of our two memoranda, 
we are suggesting the following topics 


' for further enquiry. The list must not 


be regarded as exhaustive, but simply 
as an indication of the direction in 
which we venture to believe that 
additional research and study would 
be most likely to lead to constructive 
results. 


Suggested Topics for Further Enquiry. 
I. PROBLEMS OF POPULATION. 


What would seem to be required is 
not so much a new study of population 
on the purely theoretical side as a 
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further consideration of the political 
consequences of population movements 
and population policies. 

Particular attention is drawn to the 
following subjects: 

What constitutes local (national) 
pressure of population? Do such cases 
exist in the world and, if so, where? 
What is their effect upon international 
relations? Are there cases in which 
political friction is due less to actual 
pressure of population than to the 
apprehension of such pressure? 

Do countries which are sparsely 
populated in relation to their natural 
resources constitute a problem: 


(a) On account of the relative 
weakness of their population for 
economic and political purposes; 

(b) On account of the desire of 
foreigners to enter; 

(c) On account of the attitude of 
their Government or their public 
opinion towards such immigration, 
with a view to preserving national 
or social homogeneity? 


Is it right for a country to exclude 
immigration conditionally on its ob- 
ligation (and the means of carrying it 
out) to develop its own natural re- 
sources with its own man-power? 
What is going to happen when and if 
this man-power is insufficient or the 
area available is unsuitable for the 
governing race (but not for other races)? 

Is there an obligation on any country 
to promote the development of its 
natural resources? 

Does pressure of population confer a 
natural right to expansion either: 


(a) By the acquisition of fresh 

territory, or 
(b) By emigration into territory 
where immigrants are 
subject to foreign rule 

either: 

(1) abandoning their sepa- 
rate nationality, or 
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(2) maintaining it as dis- 
tinct sectional groups? 

To what extent do increased facilities 
for foreign trade obviate the necessity 
for emigration and the friction arising 
out of it? 

Does such a shifting of economic 
pressure tend to abolish or diminish or 
merely to shift the friction? 

To what extent, if any, does pressure 
of population constitute an obligation 
on the Government to discourage its 
growth? 

To what extent is friction caused by 
the policy of emigrating countries in 
withholding or diverting their emi- 
grants, especially temporary emigrants? 

To what extent is the problem aggra- 
vated by discrimination or supposed 
discrimination between emigrants be- 
longing to different countries, races, or 
creeds? 

What lessons can be drawn from 
existing bilateral migration agreements 
between States? 


TL. Raw MATERIALS. 


In what cases does friction arise from 
the existence of: (a) monopolies re- 
sulting from natural conditions; (b) of 
monopolies resulting from the exercise 
of control: (1) by Governments, or 
(2) by private agencies (with the 
approval or against the wishes of the 
Governments concerned)? 

In what cases do restrictions or dis- 
criminations lead to friction? In what 
proportion do they stand towards the 
cases in which trade is carried on with- 
out restrictions or discriminations? 
(It might be useful to enquire into the 
political consequences which have 
arisen out of the control, with or with- 
out discrimination, of certain impor- 
tant commodities, e.g., oil, rubber, 
potash, coffee, electric power and 
others.) 

Is there a tendency towards the 
increase of such forms of control of 
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natural resources (with or without 
discrimination)? 

What international measures have 
been adopted to prevent the control of 
natural resources? And what have 
been the political results of such 
measures? (It is suggested that en- 
quiry should be made into the problem 
of discrimination, distinguishing be- 
tween: (1) discrimination in favour 
of the State controlling the resources 
and (2) discrimination between differ- 
ent foreign users. A study of the 
history and practice of open-door 
agreements and colonial mandates, as 
well as of the Conventional Basin of 
the Congo, might yield fruitful results. 
A description of methods of evasion 
resorted to might be included.) 

Is the control of natural resources by 
export duties or prohibitions to be dis- 
tinguished from other forms of pro- 
tection? Are there any reasons why 
the political friction arising from the 
former type of protection appears to 
be much greater? 

Can Governments be expected not to 
exercise their right to take action 
affecting the output, price or distri- 
bution of raw materials of general 
world importance except after agree- 
ment—or at least consultation—with 
consuming countries? If so, under 
what conditions? (It might be worth 
while to try and formulate what may 
or may not be considered a fair or 
reasonable action in this field.) 


HI. Loans. 

The following subjects are suggested 
for enquiry: 

The condition and terms of private 
loans to Governments which have led 
to political developments, e.g., the 
loans to China and Egypt, the French 
loans to Russia, the German loans to 
Turkey and Bulgaria, and certain 
loans to Latin-American Governments. 

It might be enquired whether or not 
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such loans involve twofold political 
consequences: 


(a) The political dependence of 
the debtor country upon the creditor; 

(b) A necessity for the creditor 
country to back up the policy of the 
debtor country. 


Some further questions arising out of 
this subject might be considered: e.g., 
What has been the effect upon the rights 
of third parties, of the policy of securing 
economic control upon a State by 
means of loans to that State? Is it 
sufficient that these should be safe- 
guarded by international agreements 
due to jealousy (as in the case of 
China), or is it practicable to work out 
a constructive international loan policy 
safeguarding the interests of all parties? 

Is it desirable and practicable to lay 
it down as a general principle that, 
where no Government approval has 
been sought and obtained at the time 
that a loan is issued, no case arises for 
Government intervention on the part 
of the creditor country? 

Problems arising out of the possible 
failure of Governments to meet their 
obligations might be enquired into 
from the following points of view: 

In cases where a Government ceases 
payment, is it possible to devise an 
agency capable of distinguishing be- 
tween bona-fide incapacity to pay and 
fraudulent repudiation? Is it possible 
to evolve a mechanism capable of ad- 
justing quasi-automatically differences 
between debtors and creditors arising 
from incapacity to pay? Can the 
Drago doctrine be further developed 
and expanded to fit conditions all over 
the world? 

In regard to private loans, we suggest 
enquiry on the following lines: 

Can loans made to private corpora- 
tions of substantial size, and wielding 
political influence, be considered as 
purely private commercial transactions, 
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with no bearing on politics? If not, is it 
possible to evolve methods for pre- 
venting political friction either between 
the creditor and the debtor or between 
them and third parties? Attention 
might be paid to the fact that an enter- 
prise of this type engaged in business 
in a foreign country does not necessarily 
follow a policy identical with that of its 
Government. 

Consideration might further be given 
to the risk incurred by foreign capital 
due to the fear of foreign control of 
important industries. This may in 
some countries affect the impartiality 
of tribunals and has in other countries 
actually led to ad hoe legislation and 
discriminating action against foreign 
shareholders in individual businesses. 

The term “loan” in this connection 
is used to signify all forms of capital 
participation by the subjects of one 
country in the business enterprises of 
another. 

The considerable increase in all 
forms of capital investments in foreign 
countries suggests some further ques- 
tions: 

Is it possible to develop further the 
work already done by the Economic 
Committee in the draft Convention on 
the Treatment of Foreigners, with the 
ultimate object of evolving a code of 
international economic hospitality? 


TV. TRANSPORTATION. 


The following subjects are suggested 
for enquiry: 

The economic life of countries de- 
pending for their regular supplies and 
their regular sales on other countries 
separated from them by interposing 
territory is liable to be endangered by 
the action taken by intervening coun- 
tries. Do any means exist for obviat- 
ing such -~a danger? Is there a possi- 
bility. of determining what is fair and 
unfair to the various parties concerned? 

The same enquiry may be applied in 
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cases where the line of communication 
passes through a strait or a canal under 
the control of one or more outside 
Powers. 

Is it possible to guarantee uninter- 
rupted intercourse in such cases? 

Can it be determined what is fair to 
the country or countries controlling the 
highway and to the country or coun- 
tries dependent upon its use? 

Is the controlling country justified in 
claiming a privileged commercial or 
military position? 

Is it reasonable to hope that the 
countries concerned will be prepared 
to give up their military control when 
adequate international guarantees of 
security have been provided? 

Is it possible to devise a mechanism 
other than military occupation by the 
Power in control which would at once 
provide security to those in control of 
the waterway and to those entitled to 
its normal use? 

It may be observed at this point 
that this problem is closely connected 
with the larger problem commonly 
termed the “freedom of the seas”. 
In the discussions on this issue, the 
same opposition may be noted between 
the interests of those in possession of 
naval power and those who desire to 
enjoy uninterrupted use of the highway 
of the seas. 

Attention should also be directed to 
discrimination in respect of harbour 
facilities and shipping matters in 
general, as also to problems of railway 
control and the political friction to 
which it may give rise. 

In the same way, enquiry might be 
directed to friction arising out of the 
control exercised by individual coun- 
tries or groups of countries over cables, 
wireless, broadcasting and aviation. 


VY. COMMERCIAL POLICY. 


This is a field upon which the Eco- 
nomic Committee has been at work for 
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many years past. There is no need to 
cover the same ground afresh. A few 
observations bearing on the political 
side of this subject may, however, not 
be out of place. 

Political power, including military 
power, is to-day so closely intertwined 
with economic power that economic 
problems can no longer be considered 
as mere matters of business. 

In proportion as modern States take 
over business enterprises, this con- 
nection cannot fail to become closer. 
A study of this changed relationship 
between economic and political power 
is deserving of attention, particularly 
in regard to the friction which it may 
engender. 

A study of dumping from this point 


of view, based on the research set on 
foot by the World Economic Con- 
ference, might be of particular use. 

Another subject which may be 
mentioned is the following: 

Identical measures of commercial 
policy have in certain cases produced 
strikingly different political results. 
Tariff measures applied between a 
mother-country and its colonies or 
between allied countries have, for 
instance, produced an effect on opinion 
wholly different from legislation affect- 
ing countries less intimately related: 
Is it possible to create an atmosphere 
which would prevent measures origi- 
nating mainly out of economic con- 
siderations from being attended by 
political friction? 


MEMORANDUM BY PROFESSOR J. BONN. 


The fundamental cause for economic 
frictions leading to war is the unequal 
distribution of the world’s economic 
opportunities. I deliberately prefer 
the word opportunity to resources. 

The different sovereign States com- 
posing the political universe are unequal 
in size, population—quantitatively and 
qualitatively—and opportunities. The 
outcome has been great differences in 
wealth and power, with the ensuing 
result of fear and envy. As wealth 
often enough depends on power—man- 
power and its technical organisation— 
and as, on the other hand, power 
depends on wealth, there is a perma- 
nent interplay of these two factors of 
national inequality. 

A great part of the world’s history 
can be explained only by the desire of 
saturated States to maintain their 
privileged position in regard to power 
and wealth, and of non-saturated 
States to gain wealth to be more power- 
ful, or to get power to be more wealthy. 


This inequality has assumed different 
forms. 

The facts affecting the actions and 
counteractions of States in their en- 
deavour to maintain or to change exist- 
ing economic conditions can be classi- 
fied under the following heads: 


I. Population Problems. 
I. Movements of Goods: 
A. Markets and Tariffs. 
B. Natural Resources. 
II. Transportation Problems. 
IV. Credit and Capital Problems. 


I. POPULATION PROBLEMS. 


There are two kinds of Government 
actions affecting population directly. 

A Government may withhold its 
population from countries desirous to 
receive them, or it may, so to speak, 
press them on countries unwilling to 
accept them. 

The policy of restricting emigration 
has been resorted to in the past in 
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thinly populated countries, partly for 
economic reasons, but more often for 
military reasons, to prevent the frus- 
tration of conscription. As a method 
of economic pressure, it has been used 
occasionally to prevent the emigration 
of skilled workers who might act as 
teachers to comparatively backward 
populations. More frequently it has 
been used with the object either to 
paralyse or to threaten with paralysis 
certain foreign industries depending 
on immigrant—often seasonal immi- 
grant—labour. The question of sea- 
sonal immigrant labour and the danger 
of its being cut off at critical moments 
has played a part in German-Russian 
relations before the war. It has oc- 
casionally assumed great importance 
in the economic relations of British 
South Africa and the neighbouring 
countries—Portuguese South Africa 
being a recruiting ground for Portu- 
guese native workers, whilst the former 
German South-West Africa was a re- 
ceiving centre. 

As the right of any sovereign country 
to control the efflux of its population 
cannot be denied, the element of danger 
does not lie in the actual control, but 
' in the motives, or supposed motives, 
guiding the controlling Government. 
Where a genuine interest in the well- 
being or decent treatment of the emi- 
grants in immigrant countries is be- 
yond doubt—as was the case when 
Germany prevented emigration to 
Brazil or when the Indian and Chinese 
Governments stood up for decent treat- 
ment and a decent political status of 
their coolies—detached observers may 
have no difficulty in acknowledging the 
fairness of their action, but the coun- 
tries affected by this embargo on emi- 
gration may take different lines. 
_ The situation is clearly different 

when the Government of a country is 
expelling part of its people by direct 
expulsion or by indirect economic pres- 
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sure or by facilitating emigration. 
Though they may be acting within their 
constitutional rights as far as their own 
populations are concerned, they are 
creating an impossible international 
situation. As there are no neutral 
vacant lands available where expelled 
populations can go to without affecting 
the wellbeing, supposed or real, of 
existing populations, friction is bound 
to arise when other countries are not 
desirous of receiving the overflow. 
The attitude of the Arabs in Palestine 
towards the Jewish immigration may 
serve as an illustration. 

The question must be considered too 
from the immigrant country’s point of 
view. Occasionally, no doubt, an im- 
migrant country, eager for the inflow of 
men and women which guarantee its 
rapid development, feels deeply hurt at 
difficulties raised against emigration 
such as mentioned above. Whilst not 
denying a country’s sovereign right to 
allow or not allow emigration, it is often 
inclined to consider specific actions as 
measures taken deliberately to slow 
down the pace of its development. It 
is apt to consider guarantees for the 
good treatment of emigrants, asked by 
such Governments, as mere pharisaical 
piffie. 

States naturally insist on their right 
a’ sovereign Powers to control the in- 
flux of foreign elements as to quantity 
as well as to quality, or supposed qual- 
ity. The discriminating element in 
modern immigration laws—whether 
this discrimination be advocated for 
economic, social, civic, racial or re- 
ligious reasons, or for the mixture of 
ali these considerations, is often im- 
material—has probably caused more 
friction than a policy aiming at mere 
quantitative reductions. The desire 
for equal treatment, often guaranteed 
by treaties, has been hurt—not the 
least in cases where this formal equality 
has been maintained, but has been un- 
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dermined by a more or less cleverly 
invented ‘“‘dodge” (such as taking 
down fifty words in any civilised lan- 
guage which may just be the language 
which the immigrant may be not ex- 
pected to know). 

Whilst it cannot be denied that 
every sovereign State must have the 
right to decide by its own legislation 
the nature and the pace of its own social 
development, the fact remains that the 
insistence on and use of this sovereign 
right do perpetuate and aggravate the 
state of differential social pressure 
which follows from the varied relation 
of population and natural resources 
existing to-day. There are scarcely 
any countries left which are willing to 
accept what might be termed virtually 
free immigration on a considerable 
scale. 

This being the case, the countries 
which cannot dispose of the surplus 
population accruing to them under 
an existing system of social and eco- 
nomic organisation by emigration must 
change that organisation. They are 
forced to do so under pressure of super- 
abundant populations penned up arti- 
ficially by the erection of barriers 
against immigration. They can do it 
by intensifying their system of agricul- 
ture and by creating an industry, the be- 
ginnings of which are often more or less 
artificial. But it can rarely be done 
without raising a tariff on agricultural 
import and without giving protection 
to nascent industries. The rise in the 
cost of living produced by agricultural 
protection and the creation of an arti- 
ficially protected home market for new 
industrial enterprises is offset by low 
standards of living and low wages. 
These low standards are bound to be 
used as additional arguments against 
the admission of immigrants from the 
countries affected, whilst the low wages 
enabling the country to export goods 
manufactured under socially backward 
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conditions of work are likely to bring 
the exported commodities under the 
category of “social dumping”. 

Generally speaking, the pace of in- 
dustrialisation is artificially forced and 
the demand for capital for. investment 
in plants is artificially increased at a 
time when existing plants are not fully 
occupied. 

The friction started by migration 
problems is apt to be deflected and 
sometimes increased by transference 
to trade problems. 


O. MOVEMENTS OF GOODS. 


A. MARKETS AND TARIFFS. 


The regular interplay between ex- 
ports and imports does not seem to 
affect international relations in a very 
unfavourable way, even where Govern- 
ment action in the shape of protec- 
tionist policies is continually trying to 
make trade change its channels. If the 
ever-increasing bulk of international 
trade is taken into account and the 
accompanying growing interdepend- 
ence of nations on each other, the util- 
ity of protectionism as a policy might 
well be doubted, notwithstanding the 
multiplication of the ever-increasing 
changes of Customs barriers. It ac- 
celerates changes, hastens industrialisa- 
tion, duplicates efforts, but does not 
change the main lines of the world’s 
economic development. 

The irritation caused by changes in 
export and import policies is in itself 
disturbing rather than dangerous. But 
occasionally its effects go beyond this 
rather slender pressure of the political 
atmosphere. 

A policy fostering exports is often 
popular enough in importing countries 
when their production is augmented or 
their well-being is increased by a gener- 
ous inflow of foodstuffs, raw materials, 
semi-manufactured and even manufac- 


tured goods. But when a policy of 
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fostering exports is based on bounties 
or premiums, direct or indirect, Gov- 
ernment or private, smacking of what 
is loosely called dumping, nations 
benefiting by the low prices due to 
dumping are rarely grateful for the 
opportunity provided to them of satis- 
fying their needs below cost prices. 
Not merely the inland competitor 
whose sales are diminished by imports 
cheapened at the cost of foreign con- 
sumers or taxpayers looks askance. 
Public opinion in general in the import- 
ing country is frightened at such offer- 
ings. They look upon these cheap im- 
ports as upon the thin end of the wedge. 
When foreign industries have success- 
fully beaten down the opposition of the 
home producer, they can control the 
home markets and indemnify them- 
selves for the low prices formerly 
charged. They may even succeed in 
controlling the importing nation’s sup- 
ply, which has thus been put into for- 
eign economic bondage. 

It seems likely that the policy of 
dumping carried out by private enter- 
prise is on the increase. Industri 
protection is not very successful in the 
long run, without some sort of cartel- 
lisation at home, to control the prices 
of the home market. To maintain 
these prices, it is almost essential to 
export the available surplus, if needs 
be at prices considerably below those 
paid by the home consumer of the ex- 
porting country. Though this really 
benefits the foreign consumer and, in 
basic products the foreign manufac- 
turer, using them as raw materials or 
half-finished goods, foreign opinion is 
apt to insist on some sort or other of 
anti-dumping legislation, which by its 
very nature must be a source of ever- 
recurring friction. 

The deep-seated fare of dependency 
on foreigners, which might be turned 
to advantage either by the supplier 
himeelf or, in time of war, by a hostile 
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Power interfering with free transporta- 
tion, has been one of the strongest argu- 
ments for protection. Experience has 
shown that modern industrial nations 
can become independent of foreign 
supplies only in a very limited way, 
even if they are willing to pay the 
heavy price of an increased cost of liv- 
ing: they can do so only by fostering 
one branch at the expense of another. 
Food for human consumption might 
be raised in sufficient quantities if all 
or a great part of the food required for 
animals were imported. Complete se- 
curity cannot be gained by protection. 
The effort of reaching this unattain- 
able aim and the ever-recurring disap- 
pointment at the failure of this effort 
are certainly amongst the strongest 
influences poisoning the international 
atmosphere. 

Nor can this economic problem be 
solved any longer by military means, 
as may have been the case in the past. 
The control of the sea such as can be 
attained to-day may be sufficient to 
starve the enemy by cutting off his 
supplies; it is more than doubtful 
whether it can guarantee the unbroken 
inflow of goods into one’s own country 
without which the blockade of the 
enemy is of no practical avail. The 
issue may be a mere “race of starva- 
tion”. The remedy cannot be applied 
by economic measures, such as making 
a nation self-sufficient by means of a 
system of protection, nor by military 
measures, such as naval supremacy. 
It can only be done by the acceptance 
of an international code of free trade, 
i.e., trade unhampered in time of war, 
such as has been expressed in the 
formula of the Free Sea. 

Economie action and the friction 
attending to it are in this case the result 
of political fear. They cannot be al- 
layed by mere economic measures, but 
only by a system of political agree- 
ments guaranteeing the relatively un- 
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hampered play of economic forces even 
in time of war. 

The growth of exports is bound to 
bring about a certain amount of in- 
creased economic friction, even if that 
growth is purely natural and not caused 
by what may be called unfair competi- 
tion. 

The spread of industrialisation from 
one country to the other—even if it 
were not accelerated by protection— 
is bound to take place. It means a 
loss, or at least a necessity for displace- 
ments and rearrangements in three di- 
rections: 

The markets for older countries are 
narrow in the newly industrialised 
country; the markets of neutral coun- 
tries are invaded by the newcomer, of- 
ten at the cost of old-established rivals; 
the markets of the old-established in- 
dustrial countries are invaded by their 
newly started rivals. A certain amount 
of friction is bound to follow each dis- 
placement. The repercussions may be- 
come serious, if suspicion is rife that the 
new economic industrial rivalry is 
undermining the political position of a 
country whose power is based, or sup- 
posed to be based, on industrial su- 
premacy. Such has been the attitude 
of certain sections of British public 
opinion regarding German industrial 
development. And the same ideas 
prevailed in certain German industrial 
circles, who were convinced before the 
war that the pressure of German com- 
petition was bound to lead England 
into war, and who see their conceptions 
justified and proved by the events of 
the great war. 

A similar spirit is rising in colonies 
and quasi-colonial countries to-day 
who see in the efforts of industrial na- 
tions to maintain and foster trade a 
scheme for keeping them subservient 
to their economic interest, by trying to 
maintain an economic bondage, after 
political bondage has proved impossible. 
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The controlling actions of Govern- 
ments towards imports by way of em- 
bargoes, duties, tariffs, etc., are bound 
to create a certain amount of friction, 
but they need not be of a nature to en- 
gender feelings of political hostility. 

Most nations are in the habit of 
looking upon the formal right of their 
Governments to prevent or regulate 
importation as the outward sign of 
full and undiminished “sovereignty”. 
They scarcely realise that this formal 
right is a formal right only, that there 
is no real economic sovereignty any 
longer, and that there will be none 
if economic self-sufficiency cannot be 
achieved. The (fruitless) efforts to 
bring about this economic self-suff- 
ciency might be looked upon as an en- 
deavour to re-establish an economic 
sovereignty which has gone and the 
return of which in nearly all cases is 
unattainable. 

The fact that nearly all countries— 
with the exception of those whose du- 
ties serve fiscal purposes only—are in 
the habit of exercising this right of sov- 
ereignty towards each other has brought 
about a certain semi-cynical tolerance 
in regard to tariffs: there always have 
been tariffs, and there always have | 
been changes in duties and tariffs. 
The tariffs themselves have ceased to 
irritate, especially as they are the start- 
ing-point for making counter-tariffs. 
If changes are not too frequent and if 
there is not too much discrimination, 
the economic damage done to the world 
at large by tariffs, etc., is probably 
much greater than the direct political 
effects of tariffs on international rela- 
tions. 

There are, however, considerable 
exceptions to this rule. Where the 
introduction of a tariff not merely dis- 
places certain industries but is meant 
to transfer them to the protecting coun- 
try, ruining them in the country of 
origin, a storm of indignation is bound 
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to arise, such as did happen in Europe 
after the introduction of the McKinley 
tariff. Where, on the other hand, those 
sinister motives are absent or are sup- 
posed to be absent, even a complete 
embargo—such as the American prohi- 
bition law—need not poison the inter- 
national atmosphere. 

Jf a spirit of international co-opera- 
tion, outside the mere economic sphere, 
can be sufficiently fostered, the protec- 
tive legislation of new countries dealing 
with immigration as well as with im- 
portation need not have inflammatory 
effects. The policy of the Dominions 
within the British Empire towards 
each other and towards the mother- 
country demonstrates this fact clearly 
enough. 

There is, however, a very close con- 
nection between tariff systems and na- 
tionalism. Newly established nations 
or people striving towards a new con- 
sciousness of their separate national 
individuality are in the habit of using 
tariffs for political and even sentimental 
reasons without regard to mere eco- 
nomic consequences. Since Alexander 
Hamilton introduced industrial pro- 
tection into the United States to give 
that newly made nation its second in- 
dustrial arm, the protection of infant 
industries has been looked upon in 
many new countries as the best method 
of achieving the ideal of a fully compe- 
tent nation, economically independent 
of foreign Powers. The strongest ad- 
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are soldiers, insisting on producing 
armaments free from foreign inter- 
ference and writers, seeing in industrial 
efficiency the full expression of national 
completeness. This form of protec- 
tion is aggressive and dangerous, not so 
much on its economic side, but on ac- 
count of the national passions underly- 
ing and influencing it. The non-ad- 
mission of Serbian pigs into Hungary 
before the war was due to a mere ego- 
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istic desire of excluding cheaper com- 
petition which influenced the agrarian 
classes who held political power in 
Hungary. It was looked upon by the 
Serbs as an effort to stifle the economic, 
and with it the national, expansion of 
their country. 

Where national feeling is closely 
allied to protection, the economic prob- 
lems are transferred to the political 
sphere. Practical compromise, such 
as is nearly always possible where eco- 
nomic, 7.6., money matters are at issue, 
is out of question. Countervailing 
economic measures are bound to fail. 
If they really hit, they increase the 
soreness; if they fail to do so, they 
merely increase the spirit of obstinacy. 
The self-adjusting mechanism of tariff 
bargaining is permanently out of 
gear. 

Where it does exist, it can soothe the 
friction brought about by the opposing 
parties going into position, for they do 
so with the object of ultimately “ split- 
ting the difference”. But it does not 
exist everywhere. Quite apart from 
“nationalistic protection”, the bar- 
gaining power by means of tariffs is 
very unequally distributed amongst 
the different groups of countries. New 
countries, owning natural resources, 
capable of producing foodstuffs and 
raw materials, can easily diminish 
foreign industrial imports by raising 
a tariff sufficiently high. Old-estab- 
lished industrial countries cannot really 
fight them successfully by putting a 
tariff on foodstuffs or raw materials. 
Even if successful, they do not become 
independent of foreign supplies; they 
merely succeed in raising their own 
cost of living and of production, thus 
endangering the economic supremacy 
they are trying to maintain. 

This inequality of situation between 
old and new countries is one of the 
dangerous elements in the general tariff 
situation. 
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B. Natrurat Resources. 


The inequality of natural resources 
and the measures aiming at control, or 
supposed to aim at such control, are 
probably a much more dangerous fac- 
tor than tariffs and the control of ordi- 
nary trade movements. 

Countries devoid of certain important 
raw materials are apt to view all meas- 
ures taken by the owners of such re- 
sources with a great deal of suspicion. 
It is not so much the use or abuse of 
monopolistic power as the fear of such 
possible use and abuse which are in- 
fluencing the attitude of nations living 
in less-favoured circumstances towards 
their more fortunate neighbours. The 
fact that many of the great sources of 
raw materials (cotton, copper, rubber, 
wool, oil and so on) on which modern 
industries are depending, were in the 
hands of political antagonists and eco- 
nomic rivals counted for a good deal in 
the attitude of Germany before the 
war, which to many observers seemed 
sullen, truculently aggressive and timid 
at the same time. 

These fears have a double effect: 
they drive nations deprived of impor- 
tant raw materials to scientific inven- 
tion as they try to find synthetic sub- 
stitutes for the commodities denied 
them by nature. So far, this is all to 
the good, though the creation of indus- 
tries producing substitutes cannot be 
done without encroaching on the world’s 
existing capital. It brings about in- 
ternational competition, with all its 
accompaniments and with all its pos- 
sible frictions. (The struggle between 
natural and artificial nitrate is a case 
in point.) 

It leads, on the other hand, to a crav- 
ing for territorial expansion, as only by 
annexation of countries and colonies 
with such resources can the deficiency 
be made good. Modern colonial ex- 
pansion has been popular in many 
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countries as a method for breaking the 
power of monopoly: in a general way, 
to break the monopoly of large reserves 
of oversea lands to which a country’s 
population could emigrate; in a nar- 
rower sense, to break the monopoly 
producers of certain commodities enjoy 
who are citizens of foreign countries. 
The cry of an American cotton corner 
or of a potash monopoly has always 
grated on national susceptibilities. 

Where this power of exploitation is 
in the hands of a few private individ- 
uals, the outery is directed as a rule 
against the domination of foreign capi- 
talists (oil). Where it is based on or 
aided by Government measures, with- 
out which the monopoly would scarcely 
be efficient, the national rather than 
the social moment is pushed to the 
front. The deeply seated antagonism 
against monopolies which animates the 
masses is often mixed up with the po- 
litical feeling that certain countries en- 
joy certain advantages in natural re- 
sources and can thereby make other 
countries tributary, nay, dependent. 

The American outcry against the 
restriction on rubber and on coffee is 
not directed against any discriminating 
action—for all consumers are treated 
alike outside the producing area; it is 
based on the fact that men object to 
contribute to the revenue of a foreign 
Power either as consumers or as tax- 
payers. But beyond that feeling there 
is another deeper feeling, not based on 
fear of monopoly prices—the feeling 
that international economic relations 
are not safe if one or more privileged 
producers can decide whether and at 
what terms foreigners shall share in 
those natural supplies which Provi- 
dence has given to a few. 

The fact that economic resources of 
a privileged nature constitute a special 
form of economic power—the war has 
shown it clearly enough—coupled with 
the fact that economic power counts for 
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more to-day m relation to mere mili- 
tary power than it did in the past, 
frightens the non-privileged nations 
and has (amongst other causes) driven 
them to a policy of aggressive annexa- 
tion. As long as the economic policy 
of nations is influenced by fear of war, 
the striving after monopoly of natural 
resources can scarcely be excluded 
completely. It constitutes naturally 
another element of danger. 

The growth of federations during 
the last centuries shows a way in which 
the areas dominated by such fear can 
be diminished. 


I. TRANSPORTATION 
PROBLEMS. 


Transportation questions are really a 
special case of the monopolisation of 
particularfacilitiesby privileged nations. 
The fact that countries like Switzerland, 
Austria, Hungary and Czechoslovakia 
have no seaboard put them as far as 
imports and exports are concerned at 
the mercy of surrounding countries. 

Countries like the United States and 
England, controlling legally or prac- 
tically international waterways, enjoy 
the possibility of withholding transport 
facilities, if not regularly so, at critical 
times. 

In everyday life these risks are not 
deeply felt by mankind, the majority 
of users included, as long as petty 
chicanery is not resorted to, as has 
happened in Eastern Europe or in 
South Africa in transportation problems 
before the South African war. 

But the problem how to guarantee 
transportation to countries depending 
on it has not yet been solved. Fear 
and friction have not disappeared. 


IV. CREDIT AND CAPITAL 
PROBLEMS. 


The international nexus between 
creditor and debtor is of a triplicate 
nature: 
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Governments lend to Govern- 


ments, 

Private people lend to private 
people, 

Private people lend to Govern- 
ments. 


(The fourth possibility of Govern- 
ments lending to private people abroad 
need not be taken into account; it is of 
no practical importance.) 

As to the first, Governments lending 
to other Governments, this is nearly 
always a war measure (apart from the 
transactions which take place between 
metropolitan Governments and their 
colonies). 

Inter-allied lending may be very 
stimulating and very popular on both 
sides during a war; it becomes a mere 
business transaction when peace is con- 
cluded, and, as such, a source of con- 
siderable friction. The feelings of 
gratitude which the debtor might be 
supposed to entertain towards the 
creditor do not continue for a long 
time; in fact, their relations can scarcely 
be distinguished from the feelings a 
vanquished nation entertains towards 
the victor who imposed an indemnity 
or a tribute upon it. 

Loans contracted with Governments 
by private people have been made for 
political purposes or for mere business 
needs. 

In the first case, the political atmos- 
phere is greatly affected when these 
loans are spent on armaments. They 
not only contribute to competitive 
armaments: they bring about some 
form of economic quasi-alliance between 
the two countries connected—the loan 
sometimes being the forerunner, some- 
times the rearguard, of political under- 
standing. Such loans are never con- 
tracted without the knowledge of the 
different Foreign Offices. They are in 
fact part and parcel of the different 
countries’ foreign policy. 
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Where the loans are contracted for 
productive purposes, the case may be 
different. The development of a coun- 
try’s natural resources by means of 
loans for railways and other improve- 
ments may be a mere commercial 
transaction. It has a political aspect 
in a double way: it forges a link be- 
tween two countries which may prove 
of importance to mutual understand- 
ing, and it may be given with a view to 
bring about this state of affairs and to 
hasten the development of a country 
which may be considered a future 
ally. In this respect, even purely com- 
merzial loans may be part and parcel of 
a policy of separate alliances. If the 
loan is made on the understanding that 
the proceeds are to be spent in the 
creditor country, regardless of the terms 
and conditions of the market and the 
prices for commodities, it partakes of 
the nature of a rather aggressive meas- 
ure for widening a country’s markets. 
It enables a lending country to undo 
existing international agreements, such 
as the various “open-door agreements” 
entered into before the war. For 
though Government contracts under 
suck agreements may be open to all 
countries concerned, the country which 
finances them most cheaply and con- 
veniently can enjoy an advantage 
which will undo the most cleverly 
drafted guarantees for equal treatment. 

The competition for Government 
contracts by way of issuing loans under 
very favourable conditions has been 
one of the accessory causes producing 
friction between the great Powers on 


thei- dealings with backward and half-. 


backward nations before the war. 
Dollar diplomacy in this sense of the 
word has by no means a pacifying influ- 
ence. Conditions have changed some- 
what. But there is a tendency that 
Government-made or Government- 
guaranteed export credits, whilst origi- 
nally planned as mere commercial 
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methods to bridge over a period of 
economic stress, are assuming a politi- 
cal complexion. Government guaran- 
tees given to exports for Russia are 
really veiled loans to the Russian 
Government. The game of conces- 
sions formerly played in rather a primi- 
tive way by the rulers of semi-devel- 
oped Oriental States is taken up again 
on a scientific basis, as. a method of 
getting loans and setting the creditor 
nations against each other. 

There is, moreover, one very danger- 
ous element in international loans: the 
danger of bankruptcy. When foreign 
Governments have over-borrowed, they 
usually resort to some sort of repudia- 
tion. In come cases, they are really 
unable to pay—at least, for the time 
being. In others, they are merely un- 
willing to increase the burden on the 
taxpayer. In any case, the subjects 
of the lending country are badly dam- 
aged. Their Governments:have rarely 
taken up their case directly—only when 
small countries were concerned naval 
demonstrations and so on have been 
tesorted to. The political atmosphere 
has been greatly disturbed, even when 
the Government of the creditor coun- 
try insisted on the purely private na- 
ture of such loan transactions. 
this direction there is some chance of 
improving the legal situation. There 
is no reason whatsoever why a modern 
Government should not be sued by its 
creditors. The problem is far less one 
of producing a judgment as one of hav- 
ing this judgment carried out. The 
growing international solidarity of the 
money market might facilitate the 
solution of the problem; but there are 
always powerful (industrial rather than 
banking) concerns inclined to accom- 
modate a defaulting Government. 
They are of opinion that the taking 
over of new contracts is more impor- 
tant than the fulfillment of old con- 
tracts for work done long ago. 
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Where both parties are private con- 
cerns, the creditor as well as the debtor, 
the chance of friction arising out of 
the transactions is naturally smaller. 
Bankruptcy in that case is not a politi- 
eal problem. When it does take 
place, it is settled by the methods of 
liquidation, reorganisation, etc., in ac- 
cordance with the laws of the country 
concerned. But there is one danger 
which has to be faced: under the influ- 
ence of modern nationalism, the impar- 
tiality of legal tribunals towards for- 
eigners is not guaranteed everywhere. 

The export of capital to foreign coun- 
tries may in some cases raise the rate 
of interest at home or lessen, at any 
rate, its reduction. This often antag- 
onises industries at home. It does so 
especially when the export of capital 
is artificially fostered by the debtor 
country, which prevents the importa- 
tion of goods by means of tariffs, but 
facilitates at the same time the estab- 
lishment of branch factories; a similar 
result is brought about by the develop- 
ment of virgin lands by means of ex- 
ported capital; exports of a cheap 
agricultural surplus follow, at a time 
when agriculture at home is protected 
by a tariff, the utility of which the 
newly produced surplus has success- 
fully destroyed. 

Demands for the control of the capi- 
tal market by Government action are 
bound to arise. Up to now, this con- 
trol has been sporadic; it has been used 
only, so to speak, as an adjunct to 
foreign policy. If this demand were 
extended beyond what has existed so 
far, the movements of capital would be 
subject to Government control, and 
the political nature of capital move- 
ments would be greatly enhanced. 

-As it is, even now political elements 
are entering it: the fear of unfair treat- 
ment abroad has induced capitalists to 
put pressure on their Government to 
support their rights; certain American 
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activities in Latin America point this 
way. 

The borrowing countries, on the 
other hand, are terrified by the spectre 
of foreign capitalists getting control of 
their vital industries. Whilst the for- 
mation of international trusts is pro- 
gressing in many spheres of business, 
national resentment against foreign 
business-men is growing apace. Com- 
pany law (protection against. “ Ueber- 
fremdung” (control by foreigners)) is 
made subservient to such a purpose 
and unfair and stupid measures are by 
no means rare. 

Broadly speaking, it can be said that 
modern nationalistic Governments of- 
ten impregnated with quasi-socialis- 
tic ideas, are always willing to interfere 
when it suits their game, without much 
regard for ultimate consequences. 

Private property has not only been 
confiscated during the war. Very im- 
portant expropriations have been ar- 
ranged for in various peace treaties. 

The position of property and capital 
in foreign countries is much less secure 
than in the pre-war era. It might be 
possible to increase it again by the 
creation of an international trustee, de- 
pending on the League of Nations, in 
whom enemy property would be vested 
during the war. 


V. CONCLUSIONS. 


The preceding memorandum is a 
somewhat lengthy though superficial 


. statement of: 


A. 


1. Interndtional movements of 
men, goods, transportation 
and capital. 

2. Government actions directing, 
preventing and influencing 
them. 

8. The results of these movements 
and these measures of con- 
trol on international relations. 
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Nctwithstanding its superficiality, 
it shows already clearly enough: 


1. That these movements and 
measures sometimes improve inter- 
national relations; sometimes affect 
them unfavourably; sometimes have 
no apparent effect whatsoever. 

2. That the same movement and 
the same measure produce in some 
cases a favourable, in some cases an 
unfavourable, and in other cases an 
entirely indifferent result. 

€. That some movements and 
some measures are more indifferent 
than others; the control of population 
movements, for example, probably 
creates more friction than the con- 
tro! of trade in the restricted sense 
of the word. 

B. 

This being the case, it might be use- 
ful to make a systematic study of these 
movements and of these measures of 
control, with the object of elucidating 
systematically : 


L Which measures of control 
dealing with the different movements 
are particularly irritating. 

2. Which conditions make these 
measures particularly irritatmg in 
some cases and fairly harmless in 
others. 

8. Is it possible: 

(a) To eliminate certain mea- 
sures which are always irritating? 
(b) To formulate safeguards 

which will restrict irritation to a 

minimum where and when meas- 


ures of an irritating nature cannot 
be avoided? 


4. The problem as a whole is this: 


(a) As we cannot return to a sys- 
tem of economic self-sufficiency, 
we must make the system of inter- 
national interdependence safe in 
peace and in war, : 
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(b) Just, in so far as the une- 
qual distribution of natural oppor- 
tunities must be compensated by 
the creation of some code of inter- 
national economic hospitality. 


(e) This involves the recognition 
of the fact that the full legal sov- 
ereignty which is still the basis of 
our international system does no 
longer have its counterpart in an 
equally unrestricted economic sov- 
ereignty, such as could exist only 
in a society of nations consisting 
of more or less self-sufficient units. 


C. 


As to the methods of dealing with the 
problem, the following method seems 
to me the best: 


1. The different sections of move- 
ments and measures sketched above 
ought to be handed over to one or more 
competent experts. 


2. It might be useful to divide cer- 
tain sections for this purpose in subsec- 
tions. Section LI, “Movements of 
Goods”, might be divided into: 


(a) Trade and its control in gen- 
eral; 

(b) Government contracts (open- 
door policy, ete.) ; 

(c) Natural resources and their 
control, 


8. The expert ought to be asked to 
deal with his section systematically 
from the viewpoint outlined in Section 
B, 1 to 3. He ought to write a sys- 
tematic, not an historic, treatise, pro- 
ducing positive systematic proposals at 
the end of his enquiry. (It is possible, 
of course, that he will come to the 
conclusion that no positive proposals 
are possible.) 

4. A small committee, either formed 
of all collaborators or of a few general 


‘advisers, ought to go through the vari- 
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ous monographs with the view of co- 
Ordinating their results. If they suc- 
ceed, the monographs ought to be 
published with this cotrdinated state- 
ment; if not, the publication of indi- 
vidual monographs would have to be 
sufficient. 


5. According to the result, it might 
be advisable: 
(a) To solicit criticism by invita- 
tion to persons or institutions; 
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(b) Or it might be sufficient to let 
public criticism develop the results 
without such special invitation. 

6. It seems preferable to start with 
a few systematic treatises, even if they 
beg the question in some ways. The 
inverse method of inviting the learned 
world to produce monographs will no 
doubt furnish extremely valuable his- 
torical materials, but if there is no 
strong editor, to devote most of his 
time to the work, the chance of achiev- 
ing a programme is very small. 


Ii. 
MEMORANDUM BY PROFESSOR ANDRE SIEGFRIED. 


INTRODUCTION. 
DEFINITION OF THE PROBLEM. 


Scorn oF THE SUBJECT. 


_ The following resolution was adopted 
by the International Economic Con- 
ference of 1927: 


“(a) Economic Tendencies Affecting the 
Peace of the World. 

“The Conference, 

“Recognising that the mainte- 
nance of world peace depends largely 
upon the principles on which the eco- 
nomic policies of nations are framed 
and executed, 

“Recommends that the Govern- 
ments and peoples of the countries 
here represented should together give 
continuous attention to this aspect 
of the economic problem, and looks 
forward to the establishment of rec- 
ognised principles designed to elimi- 
nate those economic difficulties which 
cause friction and misunderstanding 
in a world which has everything to 
gain from peaceful and harmonious 
progress.” 

The Assembly reminded the Eco- 
nomic Committee of the importance 
which it attached to the study of this 


aspect of the problem of peace, and the 
Consultative Committee expressed the 
hope that historians, economists and 
other students would give attention to 
this subject. Finally, the Economic 
Committee, with the Council’s ap- 
proval, stated that this vast problem 
should be more closely analysed “with 
a view to stimulating research and dis- 
cussion among private persons and in- 
stitutions competent in the matter.” 
We should therefore endeavour here to 
consider the main subjects of the en- 
quiry, which may continue for several 
years. It is to be hoped that in this 
connection assistance will be received 
from many quarters. 

We do not think we need examine at 


the moment whether economic interests . 


are the principal or, in reality, the sole 
cause of war; neither do we consider it 
necessary to investigate to what ex- 
tent, as compared with strictly politi- 
cal causes, economic tendencies may 
lead to war (in many—perhaps in the 
majority of cases—political and eco- 
nomic factors are so closely bound up 
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together that it is impossible to analyse 
them separately). It will probably be 
more helpful to acknowledge at the 
start that the defence of economic in- 
terests may, and frequently does, lead 
either to the employment of force or to 
recourse to war—two forms of violence 
which it is often difficult to distinguish. 
We should therefore ascertain in what 
form and circumstances and under 
what conditions economic interests are 
the cause of misunderstanding, friction 
and war. 


PsycHontoaicaL oR Porican Fac- 
TORS CONNECTED WITH THE Eco- 
NOMIC SITUATION WHICH MAY LEAD 
To War. 


Private economic interests are nat- 
urally tempted to appeal to their Gov- 
ernments for support when those inter- 
ests conflict with foreign interests: an 
attempt is thus made to replace pacific, 
reciprocal and equitable agreements by 
arbitrary pressure—pressure which is 
virtually confirmed by force. More- 
over, Governments often anticipate 
this desire on the part of private inter- 
ests for political support, which gives 
them a pretext to intervene, apparently 
on economic but, in reality, on political 
grounds. 

A risk of conflict may thus arise and 
this is increased, or may even be cre- 
ated, if public opinion in any country 
regards, or is induced to regard, the 
dispute from a psychological stand- 
point, thus introducing an emotional 
element into the matter. Then the 
real cause of the trouble is no longer the 
economic dispute with which it began, 
but over-excitation of a strictly politi- 
cal sentiment. 


PrincipaL Economic CAUSES LIKELY 
TO LEAD TO MISUNDERSTANDING, 
Faiction on War. 

With these qualifications, the princi- 
pal causes of misunderstanding, fric- 
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tion or war due to economic factors 
might, we think, be classified as follows: 

1. First, we have causes relating to 
conditions of production, of which the 
chief cause in every country at the pres- 
ent time is undoubtedly the question of 
obtaining supplies .of raw materials. 

2. Then there are causes connected 
with factors relating to international 
communications: for instance, the inter- 
national movement of ships, aircraft, 
railways, commodities, and even men; 
or, again, with the conditions under 
which a country communicates either 
with its colonies or with other countries 
by post, submarine cable, etc. 

3. Lastly, there are causes connected 
with the expansion of certain countries; 
this expansion may take the following 
forms: the expansion of trade (exports 
and markets); the expansion of capital 
(foreign investments, exploitation of 
foreign countries or territories by means 
of capital investment, exploitation of 
colonies); the expansion of population 
(emigration and settlement colonies). 


PRACTICAL UTILITY oF SUCH AN 
Enquiry. 

Once the principal causes likely to 
lead to friction, misunderstanding or 
war have been recognised, we shall be 
able to draw up more accurately, by 
contrast, the principles of a policy capa- 
ble of reducing or eliminating friction, 
misunderstanding or war. If they 
were put into practice by Govern- 
ments, these principles would help to 
create an atmosphere and economic 
conditions conducive to peace. 


I. CAUSES RELATING TO PRO- 
DUCTION. 


REQUIREMENTS OF PRODUCTION WHICH 
MAY LEAD TO THE EMPLOYMENT 
oF Force. 

A country is hardly likely to at- 
tempt to procure capital by force; it 
will more probably have to defend it- 
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self at times against over-zealous in- 
vestors who may nevertheless assert 
that they have the country’s true inter- 
ests at heart. Labour can be obtained 
by pressure or violence: by means of 
raids, for instance, or by methods of 
collective recruiting in which the con- 
tract is merely a matter of form. The 
main reason why such action does not 
lead to war is because it is generally 
taken against peoples who are too weak 
politically to resist. 

It is the necessity of obtaining raw 
materials—the desire to procure or to 
monopolise the gifts of nature, freely 
bestowed in one case and denied in an- 
other—which is most likely to endanger 
peace and to cause force to be employed. 
The struggle is similar to that which 
ensues in connection with the division 
of territory in all parts of the world. 
Industrial development has made this 
the primary cause of misunderstand- 
ing, friction or war, because at the pres- 
ent time all great industrial countries 
have urgent need of raw materials 
which are unobtainable in their terri- 
tory or are only procurable in quanti- 
ties inadequate to meet their increasing 
requirements. 


Tus ACUTENESS OF THE NEED VARIES 
ACCORDING TO THE CLAss OF Raw 
MATERIAL, 


In the case of agricultural produce, 
the need is less acute, because it is al- 
ways possible to grow other crops in a 
similar climate; in short, there can here 
be no question of a monopoly at all 
events, in the long run. 

With minerals, however, it is a very 
different matter, because it may only 
be possible to find them in a certain 
country; they can be sought for, dis- 
covered and exploited, but they can- 
not be planted or produced elsewhere. 
The gravity of this position is increased 
because it applies, not only to raw ma- 
terials proper, but to fuel and to the 
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sources of power which have become 
absolutely essential to modern large- 
scale industry: while coal may be 
found to some extent everywhere, this 
is not the case with oil; water power 
may be obtainable in the vicinity, but 
on the other side of a frontier, and its 
use by a neighbouring country will de- 
pend on the policy adopted by the 
possessor. 

Large industrial countries are be- 
coming by an irresistible movement 
more and more dependent on others 
for their supplies of raw materials: at 
first, they simply converted their own 
raw products, and this was the start 
of their development as manufacturing 
countries; later on, however, the course 
of their industrial development, which 
it is beyond their power to control, 
forces them to import an increasing 
proportion of the raw materials which 
they require. In the case of the most 
highly developed countries, the need 
to import certain raw materials be- 
comes a necessity of their existence, 
which is no less urgent than that of 
obtaining food. The proportion of 
imports of raw materials to the total 
imports of those countries clearly 
shows the extent of their economic 
dependence on others. 


How THB ABOVE SITUATION MAY LEAD 
to MisUNDERSTANDING, FRICTION 
on War. 


We must here distinguish between 
the point of view of the buying eountry 
and that of the selling country. 

The buying country, rightly or 
wrongly, may fear that certain raw 
materials may become unprocurable 
by it, either because they may be kept 
by the producer or because others may 
monopolise them. In certain cases, 
this fear may become a veritable ob- 
session. Naturally, the country will 
then endeavour to make sure of cer- 
tain, lasting and, if possible, permanent 
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supplies of the products which it fears 
may become unprocurable; for instance, 
it may attempt to control (in the Amer- 
ican sense of the word, i.e., to dominate) 
the undertakings which, in the selling 
country, produce the raw material re- 
quired; or else it may urge the Gov- 
ernment of that country not to reduce 
unduly, by means of export prohibi- 
tions, excessive export duties or export 
quotas, the quantity of products which 
it requires and which it may not be 
able to obtain elsewhere. Various 
methods may be employed in connec- 
tion with a safeguarding policy of this 
kind, ranging from an absolutely nor- 
mal and pacifie form of contract to war 
and conquest; effect may be given to 
this policy simply by the conclusion of 
a long-term contract or by contractual 
negotiations with the sovereign State 
in question; requests may, however, be 
accompanied by pressure, threats or 
even by resort to force; the buying 
country may even attempt to obtain 
sovereign possession of the territory 
producing the coveted material, or, 
what practically comes to the same 
thing, to establish a protectorate de 
gure or de facto there. All these argu- 
ments are, of course, based on the as- 
sumption that the buying country is 
the stronger—otherwise pressure would 
be impossible; this shows the impor- 
tance of force in connection with the 
problem of raw materials. 

The selling country by its attitude 
may create an atmosphere favourable 
to peace or to war. If it refuses to sell, 
conflict ensues; the supposition is, of 
course, absurd, but there is a wide range 
open between full consent and com- 
plete refusal. We should enquire to 
what extent the refusal, whether total 
or partial, may cause annoyance; it 
will be so if discrimination is exercised 
in the treatment of any particular 
country, or if (even without discrimina- 
tion) the refusal is actually intended to 
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apply to a single or what is practically 
a single buyer, or if a certain price has 
been intentionally fixed by agreement 
for the home market and another 
and widely different price for the export 
market, and, in general, if the con- 
sumer in question is led to think that 
he is being imposed upon. The irri- 
tating nature of such an attitude is, 
however, only apparent when the pro- 
ducing country is not in a position to 
transform its own raw materials. A 
country which keeps its raw materials 
and only exports them in the form of 
manufactured or semi-manufactured 
goods cannot be accused of acting in an 
aggressive manner. We mustnot, how- 
ever, be too ready to assert that in such 
a case all possibilities of conflict are 
precluded. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL or POLITICAL FACTORS 
CONDUCIVE TO PEACE. 


What actually happens when one 
country possesses the raw material 
needed by another country? As a 
rule, the stronger (perhaps we should 
say the larger or the richer) gets its 
own way: if it is a producing country, 
it will dispose of its products as it 
wishes; if it is a consuming country, 
it will be tempted to requisition in 
one form or another the materials 
which it requires. In that case, it will 
perhaps be wiser for the weaker country 
to give way to a sufficient extent to 
prevent the stronger from attempting 
to resort to force; it will often be 
difficult for it to ensure full respect for 
its sovereignty. It will usually be 
wiser for the stronger country not to go 
too far, because it can generally get 
what it wants without going to war, if 
not in every case without resort to 
force. If it desired to go further, this 
would lead to the assumption that the 
economic argument was merely a thin 
disguise for an underlying political 
motive. 
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In these circumstances, a reasonable 
attitude’ on both sides is more likely 
to ensure peace. The sovereignty of 
the producing country doubtless gives 
it—in theory, at all events—all rights, 
but it may be wiser for it not to make 
full use of them. If it does not take 
advantage of the position in order to 
obtain undue privileges, if it does not 
attempt to bully the consuming coun- 
try, the latter—feeling confident that 
it will not be imposed upon and will be 
able to obtain regular supplies of the 
materials which it needs—will not be 
tempted to resort to pressure or 
violence. 

What causes are likely to lead 
countries to adopt an attitude of 
moderation? As a rule, their own 
interests will, or should, guide them to 
do so, because the seller obtains no 
advantage from bullying his customers 
or the buyer from threatening his 
supplier. If they are blinded or carried 
away by passion, it is still possible for 
third parties, who are always affected 
by a conflict, to intervene. 

This intervention may be beneficially 
exercised by international opinion and 
abuses may thereby be prevented; if an 
enlightened opinion, conscious of its 
own powers, were created and de- 
veloped, it could affirm the recognised 
principles of what we may call a code 
of international economic morality, in 
accordance with which certain practices 
would be condemned. The practical 
expression of an international opinion 
of this kind would take the form of the 
acceptance of common legislation based 
on general conventions, in accordance 
with the work already begun by the 
League of Nations. 

Such legislation will not perhaps 
prevent the inevitable: certain tend- 
encies, apart from their morality, are 
too strong to be resisted. Neverthe- 
less, by regulating trade and organising 
it on normal lines, we should relieve 
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the buyer of the fear of being unable 
to obtain his raw materials, to which 
we have already referred; we should 
remove the temptation to which he 
is exposed—or, at all events, any 
justification for this temptation—to 
resort to force. The producer would 
be protected from the excessive ambi- 
tions of the consumer, which might do 
him harm, and at the same time he 
would be discouraged from arbitrarily 
taking advantage of a situation the 
very privileges of which are likely to 
lead to threats and danger. Finally, 
the risk of a direct altercation fraught 
with the gravest dangers would be 
lessened or prevented. 


I. CAUSES CONNECTED WITH 
FACTORS RELATING TO INTER- 
NATIONAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


CouUNTRIES DIRECTLY AFFECTED BY 
FACTORS RELATING TO INTERNA- 
TIONAL COMMUNICATIONS. 

A self-supporting country will be 
little affected by factors relating to 
international communications. These 
are, however, of the utmost importance 
to a country which is economically 
dependent on others either for its im- 
ports (foodstuffs, raw materials) or its 
exports (foreign markets) or for the 
freedom of its communications in 
general, and failing which its equilib- 
rium will be imperiled. As a rule, a 
country whose economic equilibrium 
depends on these factors tends to be- 
come a naval Power, and to interest 
itself in the freedom or command of 
the seas. 

These same considerations will also 
apply to a country, even though it is 
not economically dependent on others, 
which lies on the main world trade- 
routes. Such a country may either be 
tempted to take advantage of its 
position in order to make extortionate 
demands (as was formerly done by 
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countries which collected arbitrary and 
excessive toll-dues) or—what is more 
probable at the present time—it may 
feel that its position is endangered by 
the intervention of powerful interests 
utilising the routes which, geographi- 
cally, it is in a position to control, to 
obstruct or even to close. 


WHAT ACTUALLY HAPPENS IN THE CASB 
or A STRAIT OR AN ISTHMUS. 


If the country owning the strait or 
isthmus is a strong country, it will 
itself regulate the conditions governing 
use. Its power may be exercised in 
war-time by stopping the traffic and 
in peace-time by imposing excessive or 
discriminatory tariffs, or by subjecting 
traffic to irksome conditions. If, on 
the other hand, the country owning the 
route is not the strongest, it will doubt- 
less be tempted to act as if it were, but 
in such a case the principal user will be 
certain to interfere if it is not granted 
favourable conditions and will end by 
controlling, that is to say, by itself 
regulating in its own interests, the 
conditions governing the traffic. The 
chief user may even be tempted to 
seize the position and the surrounding 
land, either by conquest, the establish- 
ment of a protectorate or by any other 
means affording it military control. 

‘If there are several Powers whose 
strength is more or less equal and who 
are jealous of each other, they will 
agree upon joint control; in this case, 
the solution will differ only in appear- 
ance, because it will always be dictated 
by the strongest country or the strong- 


est group. 


POLICY IN REGARD TO WorLo Routss 
WHICH POWERS ECONOMICALLY 
STRONG BUT DEPENDENT ON OTHER 
COUNTRIES TEND TO ADOPT. 

This policy comprises certain prin- 
ciples which are nearly always adopted 
by Powers desirous of extending their 
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activities to all parts of the world. 
Their primary aim is to make sure of 
benefiting by the freedom of com- 
munications and transit, whether for 
vessels, aircraft, commodities men or 
news to be transmitted by post, tele- 
graph or submarine cable; in particular, 
they desire the free use of international 
straits and channels. It is equally 
important for them to eliminate any 
factor likely to endanger the safety of 
the principal world routes or to take 
precautions in advance to deal with any 
such factors. In peace-time, the free- 
dom of the routes may be sufficient 
for the purpose, and the Power con- 
cerned may be content with exercising 
what may be termed a “negative” 
control; in war-time, however, the 
freedom of the seas will tend to assume 
the form of supreme control by that 
Power, i.e., the command of the seas. 
Powers with a world-wide radius of 
action thus feel the need for a large 
quantity of “political apparatus”— 
naval bases, coaling stations and oil 
depots, landing grounds for aircraft, 
submarine cables with control of the 
points at which they come ashore, a 
wireless station, international channels. 
A policy of this kind is not a peaceful 
policy, except in appearance, or at all 
events it is only negatively so. In 
actual fact, a powerful country does 
not leave it to others to ensure and 
guarantee the freedom and safety of its 
communications: it always aims at 
controlling these itself. This does not 
mean that it does not allow others to 
enjoy the safety and freedom estab- 
lished by it; it means that such a 
country continues to be the bestower. 
In these circumstances, there is a 
difference between actual liberty, which 
may exist and even be freely bestowed, 
and final control, the source of which is 
arbitrary, because it is equivalent to 
the predominance of an individual 


country. 
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INTERNATIONAL CONDITIONS RENDER- 
ING THE Forxecorna SOLUTIONS 
RELATING TO INTERNATIONAL COM- 
MUNICATIONS UNNECESSARY. 


If we could be certain that a country 
enjoying a strategical position on world 
trade-routes would not take undue 
advantage of this position, or would not 
itself fall under the sway of another 
country which would use its power to 
promote its own exclusive interests, we 
should be right in thinking that ex- 
clusive control by the chief user would 
no longer be justified, and the latter 
might not even consider it necessary. 

How is it possible to achieve this 
result? By the internationalisation of 
certain regions, which is the classic 
solution; by treaties between the 
principal parties concerned, guaran- 
teeing each other equitable conditions 
(for instance, the Hay-Pauncefote 
Treaty concerning the Panama Canal); 
by conventions in the application of 
which the principal parties concerned 
have sufficient confidence, in time of 
war as in time of peace, to refrain from 
taking one-sided action to protect their 
interests; by the international accept- 
ance of what might be called certain 
principles of international morality in 
regard to world routes: for instance, 
the guaranteeing of a right of passage 
for all, irrespective of nationality, or 
the guarantee that, in the application 
of tariffs, there shall be no discrimina- 
tion in respect of the person or the 
destination (these two principles might 
now be regarded as generally accepted). 
From the purely economic standpoint, 
the solution would not need to be 
carried any further in peace-time. 
Such a solution may, however, appear 
inadequate to the powerful interests 
concerned, because, on the one hand, 
they do not know what would happen 
in war-time and, on the other, they 
may be influenced by political as well 
as by economic considerations. 
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The traditional policy of the great 
countries concerned has been to under- 
take the task of supervision themselves 
and it may be said that, as a rule, they 
have extended the benefits to all. 
Nevertheless, the precarious nature of 
such freedom cannot be denied. It is a 
peaceful solution only in the sense of 
being a pax Romana. At the same 
time, there may perhaps be no better 
substitute to-day. It is certain, how- 
ever, that, if a recognised code of 
international rights and obligations in 
regard to communications were estab- 
lished, unfair treatment of the users of 
the main world routes would gradually 
become less frequent, and the tempta- 
tions and pretexts to establish exclusive 
and unjust control would be contin- 
uously reduced. 


HI. CAUSES CONNECTED WITH 
THE EXPANSION OF CERTAIN 
COUNTRIES. 


CONDITIONS AND CIRCUMSTANCES TO 
WHICH Economic EXPANSION I8 DUE. 


When a country has reached a cer- 
tain stage of development, either as 
regards the number of its inhabitants, 
its industrial progress or the standard 
of living of its population, it naturally 
feels the need for economic expansion. 
It then ceases to be completely self- 
sustaining, because its territory or its 
natural resources become inadequate 
for its increased requirements and it is 
forced to depend to some extent on 
other countries and, in one form or 
another, to obtain some part of its 
means of existence from abroad. Such 
a country then comes to take an interest 
in the affairs of the others. This may 
be conducive to peace, but it can also 
lead to war. 

Expansion may take various forms. 
For instance, there may be an ex- 
pansion of manufacturing manifested 
in the form of exports and efforts to 
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secure foreign markets. Expansion 
may also take the form of the export of 
capital: foreign investments, develop- 
ment of foreign countries (by the 
establishment of undertakings in those 
countries), exploitation colonies, i.¢., 
colonies regarded as places in which to 
invest capital and establish under- 
takings rather than as places in which 
to settle. Lastly, there may be an 
expansion of the population by emi- 
gration to foreign countries or by the 
settlement of territories which have no 
definite owner. A country may ex- 
pand in all three directions simulta- 
neously; if, however, expansion is not 
possible in one of these directions, it is 
proportionately increased in the other 
two; for instance, if an over-populated 
country cannot dispose of its surplus 
population by emigration, it will have 
to create industries and export manu- 
factured products. 

This gives rise to grave problems. 
To what extent should other countries 
be required to submit to the invasion 
of an expanding country? In actual 
fact, expansion is due to developments 
over which men have no control, even 
though they may believe they have. 
It is, we think, futile to consider 
whether this expansion is legitimate; it 
must be accepted as a fact and efforts 
must be made to diminish its most 
dangerous consequences. 

Experience shows that, even if it is 
pacific in appearance, the expansion of 
strong nations is based on force, and 
that expansion can only be resisted by 
force, even though, in this latter case 
also, it is still pacific in appearance: 
for instance, immigration laws could 
doubtless not be maintained in the face 
of the protests of the countries which 
they exclude unless they were directly 
or indirectly supported by political or 
military strength. When expansion is 
enforced or checked by compulsion in 
this way, it is liable to be enforced or 
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checked without any guarantee of 
moderation. However, in the case of 
a natural disequilibrium, for which a 
remedy is essential, it is always pre- 
mature to suppose that the question 
has been finally settled by force: if the 
initial causes of the disequilibrium per- 
sist, natural equilibrium will always 
tend to be restored sooner or later, in 
one form or another. It is often 
difficult to say which is the more inter- 
esting—the country whose population 
is obliged to emigrate or the country 
which is striving to avoid taking these 
emigrants, the country which needs to 
expand or the country which fears the 
expansion of others. Itmay perhaps be 
said that, in general, expansion is in the 
interestsof production, if it is not always 
in accordance with moral principles. 

In these circumstances and from an 
international standpoint, should these 
natural movements be opposed or en- 
couraged? A satisfactory answer is 
impossible. Efforts might, however, 
be made to regulate such movements 
by subjecting them to certain condi- 
tions and providing safeguards for the 
country with a surplus population, the 
country receiving that population and 
for other countries. 


A. Expansion of Trade. 


The Extent to which a Country needs 
to export-—While exportation may be 
regarded as a necessity for certain 
countries, this applies only to exports 
in general and not to exports to any 
particular market. It can hardly be 
maintained that one country has any 
right to export to a certain other 
country, because it is always possible, 
even though it may be difficult, to 
transfer sales from one set of customers 
toanother. In these circumstances, the 
desire to export is hardly likely to lead 
towar. Itmay, however, cause friction 
and a strained situation may ensue. 

We must distinguish between the 
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exportation of raw products and of 
manufactured products: as & rule, the 
former are easily disposed of, and in 
many cases buyers are only too eager to 
obtain them (this brings us back to the 
difficulties concerning raw materials); 
on the other hand, manufactured prod- 
ucts are difficult to place and resist- 
ance to their importation is an obvious 
source of difficulties, which may lead 
to political crises. 

Conditions likely to lead to Disputes 
in this Connection, to aggravate them 
or to make them less acute-——General 
defensive measures, even if irksome, 
designed to prevent the importation of 
foreign commodities are less dangerous 
than measures involving discrimination 
against any particular country. On 
the other hand, uniform Customs 
practices—for instance, those which 
conform to generally accepted inter- 
national principles—will create a pacific 
atmosphere, even with a considerable 
amount of protectionism, if they count- 
eract or eliminate any unfair treatment 
in individual cases. The work under- 
taken in this connection by the Eco- 
nomic Committee of the League of 
Nations makes any comments on our 


, part superfluous. 
B. Expansion of Capital. 


Various Forms of this Expansion.— 
This expansion may take many differ- 
ent forms: loans to States with a view to 
political domination (such cases, which 
are very frequent, are of a political 
rather than an economic nature, and 
consequently do not come within the 
scope of our subject); the investment 
of capital in a foreign country, either 
in the form of a private loan or to a 
foreign State, or of loans to private 
persons or companies in a foreign 
country; the management of under- 
takings by foreigners in a country and, 
in particular, concessions obtained from 
a State including the grant of special 
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privileges. There are many fine grada- 
tions between investment pure and 
simple and concessions involving par- 
tial loss of sovereignty for the State 
granting the concession. 

Political Consequences of these Vari- 
ous Forms of Investmenis.—In the first 
case (political loans), these may easily 
lead to the establishment of a protec- 
torate, de facto or de jure. In the 
second (investment of capital), pledges 
may often be demanded at a given 
moment, and these may sometimes in- 
volve an actual loss of sovereignty. 
But international opinion, mainly in- 
fluenced by envious third parties (and 
not so much as a question of principle), 
is inclined to disapprove the taking of 
these pledges or, at all events, to de- 
mand that this should be done inter- 
nationally. It cannot be denied, how- 
ever, that very powerful countries, in 
regions which they regard as under 
their influence, refuse to permit this 
internationalisation of their action. 
In the third case (undertakings and 
concessions), the final result is usu- 
ally the establishment of an exploita- 
tion colony in a more or less open 
form. 

Circumstances which may promote or 
check these Developments —The foreign 
lender, investor or owner of an under- 
taking will naturally be tempted to 
have recourse to political intervention 
(i.e., to urge his Government to exer- 
cise political pressure) if he does not 
feel certain of the security for his loan, 
if his operations are hampered or are in 
danger of being hampered by a revolu- 
tion, by new legislation injurious to his 
interests, or by bullying or interference 
on the part of the local authority. 

On the other hand, this political 
intervention will be delayed or even 
avoided altogether if the undertaking 
can be carried on under stable condi- 
tions, provided, however, that the 
owner of the undertaking has no 
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ulterior political motive (in which case 
he could always find some pretext 
or other for a complaint). Similarly, 
intervention will be avoided if the 
country in which the undertaking is 
being carried on is strong enough to 
resist or has another Power behind it 
to back it up; this will also prove to be 
the case if there are several owners of 
different nationalities, who are jealous 
of each other (unless they agree upon 
joint intervention, in which case the 
independence of the country in which 
their activities are being pursued is 
again endangered, although in a differ- 
ent manner). 

Problems raised in this Connection.— 
The most important problem concerns 
the right to exploit, the ‘right not to 
exploit, the duty to exploit and the 
right to exploit in place of the country 
which does not do so—for instance, if 
one State does not work its resources, 
is another State entitled to do so in 
its place? If one State has not the 
right, can this wealth be exploited 
by a group of States? From a moral 
standpoint, it would be hard to find 
an answer. 

What actually happens is that the 
will to produce, which is a form of the 
will to live, always conquers in the end. 
This means that production will take 
place unless it is prevented by a stronger 
Power. At the present time (we may 
ask whether this has always been the 
case), it seems more difficult to prevent 
production on the part of mankind 
than to promote it. If this is so, a 
wise country will not oppose what is in 
fact a necessity, but will merely en- 
deavour to safeguard its independence 
in spite of this necessity. 

Solutions—The solutions to be 
adopted can thus be foreseen. 

In these circumstances, a sovereign 
State cannot defend its rights, or, 
more correctly, its existence, unless it 
refrains from insisting too strongly on 
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respect for all its rights; otherwise, 
sooner or later, its resistance will be 
broken down by force or it will be cor- 
rupted by money; the vital impulse 
which urges humanity to produce is 
stronger than sovereign rights. 

The dangers resulting from this fact 
are obvious: there is a danger of servi- 
tude for the State which is forced to 
submit; for third parties, there is a 
danger that their interests may be 
injured if intervention benefits one 
party only. If servitude and the perils 
of servitude, both for the victim and 
for third parties, are to be avoided, the 
State making concessions (even against 
its will) must do so without any risk to 
its independence; the State making 
the application must respect the rea- 
sonable rights of third parties (can 
these, however, be defined?); the State 
to which applications for concessions 
are made must feel that it is protected 
by international opinion; and the 
State applying for concessions must 
also feel that it is being watched by 
this opinion. 

As we have already observed, super- 
vision of this kind has always been ex- 
ercised spontaneously through jealousy, 
but it should be made more dignified, 
more permanent and more respon- 
sible. Principles should first be estab- 
lished, setting forth the attitude which 
each party is expected to adopt, de- 
mands which will be considered legiti- 
mate, guarantees which may be de- 
manded and obtained. The rules of 
conduct based on these principles might 
develop into international practices. 
A complete policy might be built up in 
this way, for instance, with regard to 
international credits, undertakings in 
foreign countries whose sovereign 
Tights might possibly need protection, 
etc. The mandate system, as it has 
been applied since the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles, affords an example of interven- 
tion of this kind. 
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C. Expansion of Population. 

Emigration without the Political Sup- 
port of the Emigrants’ Governinent.— We 
must distinguish between emigrants 
who can and those who cannot be 
assimilated. 

If the emigrants belong to a race 
which can be assimilated by the new 
society in which they settle, they will 
probably be so assimilated, unless they 
arrive in sufficient numbers to impose 
the stamp of their race on the original 
inhabitants. If the emigrants belong 
to a non-assimilable race, they will only 
be able to settle in the country individ- 
ually if their standard of living is higher 
than the average standard of the people 
among whom they establish themselves 
(they will then become the heads, the 
managers or foremen of concerns). If, 
on the other hand, their standard of liv- 
ing is lower, then they will replace the 
lower strata of the original population. 

What naturally happens in these two 
cases? In the first case (assuming, of 
course, that there is no political inter- 
vention), difficulties will rarely ensue. 
In the second case, the result will be 
the substitution, by surreptitious means 
as it were, of one civilisation for an- 
other, rather than a political conquest; 
thus a former settlement-colony may 
gradually be converted into what is 
practically an exploitation or planta- 
tion colony. The former race will now 
exist merely as supervising personnel, 
while the character and race of the 
workers will have changed. This con- 
tingency has not escaped certain non- 
European countries, and this explains 
their uncompromising refusal to accept 
emigrants belonging to races which 
they do not consider assimilable. 

Emigration with an Ulterior Motive 
on the part of the Emigrants’ Govern- 
meni.—In this case emigrants, even if 
assimilable, endeavor to avoid assimi- 
lation by the new society in which they 
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settle; their Government, at all events, 
desires them to remain separate. If 
this policy is successful, they intention- 
ally and systematically form homo- 
geneous and separate groups; in some 
cases they claim special political rights 
—trights which might possibly endanger 
the political unity of the State in which 
they form a foreign element. 

The result of immigration of this 
kind is eventually to destroy the moral, 
and in some cases the political, unity of 
the State. Force or war may be en- 
ployed to support the immigrants’ 
claims, which are naturally resisted. 
If these claims are finally conceded, the 
probable result will be the de facto 
establishment of a colony. 

Problems raised from the Point of 
View of Over-populated Countries —We 
must first consider to what extent a 
country needs to find outlets for part of 
its population. As an alternative to 
emigration, the country must export 
more goods, or possess exploitation 
colonies (z.e., colonies for which it pro- 
vides capital), or reduce either its 
standard of living or the size of its 
population. 

On the other hand, if the people 
emigrate, are they to go no matter 
where? Obviously not, since only cer- 
tain climates will suit them. Again, 
they can only emigrate to sparsely 
populated territories: if they emigrate 
to countries which already have a large 
population, they will only be able to 
settle among peoples whose standard 
of living is higher than or the same as 
their own. 

Lastly, to what extent have emigrants 
the right to refuse to be assimilated by 
the country in which they settle? The 
individual may do what he likeswithout 
attracting much attention. When the 
emigrants are considered collectively, 
however, especially when they are defi- 
nitely supported by their Government, 
the question assumes an entirely differ- 
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entaspect. If theirnumberissufficiently 
large, if they possess sufficient moral 
and physical strength and form a col- 
lective body, the immigrants can, 
either entirely or to a very large extent, 
avoid assimilation by a relatively weak 
society. If, on the other hand, they 
are themselves weak while the other 
country is strong, they will not be able 
to hold out. But, apart from all politi- 
cal action, if they belong to a non-as- 
similablerace and aremorefrugal in their 
habits than the people among whom 
they settle, they will end by securing 
their position, as it were, biologically. 

Problems raised from the Point of 
View of the Countries receiving the Immi- 
granits.—To what extent are such coun- 
tries entitled to refuse immigrants? 
This refusal is, of course, strictly within 
their sovereign rights. In practice, 
however, they only can refuse if they 
are strong enough to do so, because, in 
reality, immigration laws are only 
maintained by military strength; other- 
wise those whose interests are thereby 
affected would use force to have them 
withdrawn. 

On the other hand, is it possible to 
discriminate between immigrants— 
that is to say, to refuse those who are 
non-assimilable or are so regarded, to 
discourage those whom it is difficult to 
assimilate, and to reject those who are 
not willing to be assimilated? Can 
exceptions be made, not only in respect 
of races, but in respect of countries? 
In short, is discrimination, which we 
are endeavouring to eliminate in regard 
to the exchange of commodities, to 
remain in the case of the exchange of 
population? 

The gravity of these problems will 
be recognized by all, especially as we 
have to ask ourselves to what extent 
these refusals are anything but political 
solutions. Experience shows that arti- 
ficial barriers to prevent immigration 
may prove impossible to surmount. 
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Nevertheless, can force be regarded as 
a final solution in the case of a per- 
manent racial disequilibrium? It is 
well to remember that although this is a 
political, it is not a biological, solution. 

The Possibilities of International 
Action.—In the long run, it is doubtless 
difficult and even impossible to fight 
against biological disequilibrium; if 
barriers are raised, they will last as long 
as a country is strong enough to main- 
tain them, but the pressure will con- 
tinue and will in all probability take 
other forms. 

Nevertheless, agreements can be 
drawn up between countries exchang- 
ing their inhabitants, especially as, in 
certain cases and subject to certain 
guarantees, immigrants may be wel- 
comed and desired by the countries 
receiving them. There have been, 
and still are, a large number of treaties 
concerning the admission, refusal and 
limitation of mmigrantsor labour; there 
is no reason why concessions and advan- 
tages should not be equitably granted 
by both parties to such treaties. 

In future, it may perhaps be possible 
to go further and to determine or in- 
fluence by agreement the actual size of 
populations—for instance, in order to 
reduce the international pressure of an 
over-populated country. Shall we one 
day witness an international confer- 
ence for the limitation of births in cer- 
tain countries or groups of countries? 

In the same spirit, we might enquire 
whether it will be possible, in regard to 
this same question of the exchange of 
population, to pass from the contrac- 
tual to the international sphere. Can 
we devise principles of international 
value to be embodied in international 
conventions which would diminish the 
grave dangers resulting from the dis- 
equilibrium of populations? It is pre- 
mature to attempt to answer this ques- 
tion, the problem is certainly one that 
can be studied and is deserving of study. 
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INTRODUCTORY COMMENT 


Ir was originally intended to include the following articles in the March, 19380 
volume of The Annals on “Real Estate Problems,” but several of them arrived 
too late for inclusion and it was therefore decided to publish all of them in a 
separate supplement, under the title “Foreign Land Problems.” 

The articles on land problems in various Central European countries set forth 
clearly land policies which have been evolved in postwar years. They indicate a 
definite tendency on the part of governments to encourage land settlement in 
small, self-sustaining economic units, and reflect a reversion to small-scale 
agriculture. Whether this movement is fostered by a desire for self-sufficiency 
or to cultivate the spirit of nationalism which has been so conspicuous in various 
countries in late years, the fact remains that a number of Central European 
countries have definitely resorted to a policy of expropriation of large land hold- 
ings. 

Two distinct tendencies in rural land utilization are apparent today. In 
Russia, constant emphasis is placed on collectivization of agriculture, on the 
combining of small individual holdings into ever larger integral units. The trend 
toward concentration in agriculture in the United States in recent years, as re- 
flected in large farming corporations, is likewise apparent. In view of these 
tendencies, it is interesting to note the opposite movement in rural land utilization 
in some countries. The possible economic and social effects of these opposite 
developments should invite the serious attention of all students of land problems. 

Acknowledgment is herewith made to the several authors of the respective 
articles for their valuable contributions to a better understanding of “Foreign 
Land Problems.” 

Karr Scuorz. 


Municipal Housing Development in Vienna 


By Emmy FREUNDLICH 
President, International Cotperative Women’s Guild, Vienna, Austria 


T is not easy to understand under 
what conditions the housing prob- 
lem has been placed before the whole 
community in Austria, since no other 
country has experienced such a great 
change in its economic life as has this 
small new country in Central Europe. 
In particular, a country like America, 
which has not experienced inflation and 
deflation in recent years, will have 
some difficulties in understanding the 
new means which had to be found in 
Austria for helping the people to get 
houses. If frequently the housing 
| „work of the municipality of Vienna is 
‘marked as “real Bolshevism,” it is 
merely because foreigners do not un- 
derstand all of the difficulties. Before 
we can describe what has been done in 
Vienna, we must first portray briefly 
the situation as it formerly existed. 


Post-War FINANCIAL SITUATION 


After the World War, the new Aus- 
trian Republic had not only lost the 
market of the old Empire, but also the 


foundation of its currency. The Aus- ‘ 


trian “Crown” rested on the property 
of the old Empire, and not on that of 
the poor and small country which is 
now Austria. Thus inflation, resulting 
in the devaluation of money, may be 
attributed to thé new provisions of the 
peace treaties. All people who had 
money invested in securities, such as 
shares and mortgages, or in banks and 
savings funds, as deposits, lost all, and 
most of them had no possibility of sal- 
vaging anything from the debacle. 
Not only the money of private persons 
was lost; the capital funds which were 
necessary to reconstruct the economic 
life were also gone. The country was 


without capital and largely without 
houses. During the war practically 
no houses were built, and the roads 
which Austria had reconstructed with 
the Jabor of prisoners of war were in the 
new states or in Italy. But nothing 
was done for the new Austria, which 
was never very important to the 
economic life of the old Empire. Only 
Vienna, the north of Styria, and some 
parts of lower Austria were of impor- 
tance. In such a situation, nobody 
could help under the old forms of 
economic organization and nobody 
could wait until the reconstruction of 
the new economic foundations was 
finished. We would not have had one 
house built if we had waited, since the 
reconstruction of Austria is not com- 
pleted even today. It was necessary 
to find other ways. 

Moreover, the situation in all hous- 
ing questions was made more difficult, 
since in the old Empire, by an order 
from the Austrian Emperor, it was 
forbidden during the war to ask more 
money from the tenants and to increase 
the rents of lodgings. The order was 
to prevent the housewives of soldiers, 
who could not pay higher rents, from 
being evicted from their homes. After 
the war, at a time when we had no 
foodstuffs, no money, and when thou- 
sands of people were unemployed, it 
was necessary to change the imperial 
order into a law which constitutes 
the Mieterschutz (tenants’ protection) 
for the time being. Thus, the rents of 
tenants are very low in Austria, and no 
one who would build a new house could 
get an increase from rentals sufficiently 
high to be able to pay the interest on 
the invested capital. If the majority 
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of a nation has lost everything it has 
accumulated, because of the recon- 
struction of the state, the nation has 
the right to ask that the others, who 
have not lost their property, since it 
was invested in houses, should sacrifice 
a part of their rents to help the poorest 
people in the world. This is not Bol- 
shevism, but justice. 

But, the new law provides that the 
tenant shall pay for all that is necessary 
to keep the houses in order. Thus, 
the rent of every tenant is divided into 
three parts, one part being given to the 
owner. Five per cent of the value of 
the house in pre-war “gold crowns” 
is the new rent allotted to him. The 
tenant also has to pay the cost of light, 
the cleaning of the floors, the repairing 
of the roof, and all other parts, which 
are used jointly by all tenants and not 
by one tenant only. This part is 
called “costs of production.” The 
third part must be used for new addi- 
tions and improvements to the house. 
For this reason, the third part is put in 
a fund which is administered by the 
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Tue Hovsine PROBLEM 


New houses have been necessary in 
all countries where during the war no 
new houses were built. In all states 
the housing problem had to be solved. 
The municipality of Vienna has 
adopted the following measures in the 
solution of this problem. If someone 
has a home, he is richer than the person 
who has no home, or who has only one 
room. All people who have rooms, 
who are better off than the others 
without a home, must pay a tax, the 
proceeds of which are spent for new 
houses. The larger lodgings pay more, 
while the smaller ones pay less. When 
the owner collects the rent, he also 
collects the tax, called Wohnbausteuer 
(tax for dwelling construction) and 
receives ten per cent for his work as 
collecting agent, but never more than 
twenty schillings (three dollars) per 
month. The Woknbausteuer is levied 
on a rapidly rising scale. The tax from 
every lodging in 1924 was collected on 
the following scale: 


Of the first 600 gold crowns in pre-war rent— 3 per cent 


Of the next 600 “ s 
LLS c 6s 600 s “ 
600 iis i 
600 “ (23 
s 1,000 a “oe 
s 1,000 s a 
t 1,000 ae 7 


owner and from which all the costs of 
renovation are paid. If there is not 
enough money in the fund, it is possible 
that by negotiations between the owner 
and the tenants it may be agreed that 
the rents will be increased for a short 
time, and thus the money that is re- 
quired is made available for the renova- 
tions. Thus, the owner has no income 
from the house rents except the five per 
cent of pre-war valuation, but the house 
is kept in repair and will not lose the 
value which it possesses. 


“ mone 


For rooms for which more than six 
thousand gold crowns were paid in rent 
before the war the scale follows a new 
progression, but we have only a few 
such lodgings and stores in Vienna. 
Also, for the stores we have a scale 
which begins with nine per cent and 
rises to twenty per cent. What this 
means, we can show in a few typical 
samples. (See table). 

These charges are distributed among 
various classes in such a way that 
82.078 per cent of all lodgings and 
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Taxes for One 
ae si gece Type of Lodging Year Per Cent 
8 (in achillings) 
860.. . Workers’ home 10.80 2.083 
600. . |Simple middle-class home 18 2.088 
1,200.. .. |Better middle-class home 42 2.48 
1,800. . |The same in better districts or 72 2.7 
BAO reise sae ve Sie dieser e Guerre better constructed 108 3 125 
8,000 150 3.47 
5,000 420 5 83 
10,000 dude: a aeara ct Luxurious lodgings 1,620 11.25 
50,000 22,770 31.625 
100,000 52,770 86 64 





stores in Vienna, that is, 519,413, have 
to pay the lowest of the taxes in tke 
scale, and only 22.882 per cent of the 
tenants must pay higher taxes. Eighty- 
nine of the most expensive houses in 
Vienna, each yielding more than one 
hundred thousand gold crowns in rents 
annually before the war, pay 4,178,848 
schillings for lodging, which is equal to 
the sum which thirty-five thousand 
workers’ homes must pay on rentals of 
six hundred gold crowns in pre-war 
time. In 1928, the municipality of 
Vienna raised 35,800,000 schillings 
from the lodging tax. Every year it is 
possible to obtain more, because new 
houses are being built, and every tenant 
who wants to get a home must pay the 
tax. The housing tax will not yield 
all the capital which is necessary for all 
the new houses that the municipality 
of Vienna desires to build. Since the 
municipality levies a large number of 
other taxes, it is possible to use in the 
neighborhood of one hundred million 
schillings every year for new houses. 


Houses FINANceD BY TAXES 


It is too complicated and requires 
too much space to explain all the 
other taxes, but the most important 
thing is that all houses are financed by 
taxes, so that no capital savings ‘are 
invested, since taxes are not constant 





capital. They are paid for one year 
and are used inthe same year. That is 
the reason why the lodgings can be 
built very cheaply, and all foreigners 
who come to see the new houses are 
always astonished at the low rents paid. 
Only small lodgings are built, since the 
need for cheap lodgings is much greater 
among the poorer classes than among 
the richer ones. For one room, a 
kitchen, and a reception room (Vorzim- 
mer) people must pay from ten to 
twelve Austrian schillings per month 
($1.50 to $1.80). The rent is paid per 
square meter of floor space, so it is 
difficult to say exactly what every 
lodging costs. But all small lodgings 
do not pay in taxes and in all other 
duties more than two to three dollars a 
month. Poor people, such as the 
Austrians, with almost one hundred 
thousand out of six and one-half mil- 
lions constantly unemployed, could not 
continue life if they did not have pro- 
tection and some help for the poor. 

The municipality at first promised to 
build twenty-five thousand lodgings. 
Up to the present time, it has built 
forty-five thousand lodgings, and soon 
sixty thousand lodgings will be com- 
pleted in Vienna, owned and built by 
the entire community of Vienna. 

The new houses are not houses such 
as the private owners have always built. 


x 
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Larger houses are cheaper than small 
ones, so the municipality has, with the 
help of architects, constructed a new 
style of dwelling. The houses are 
small parts of the city rather than 
individual houses. They have courts, 
gardens, playgrounds for children, 
electrically equipped kitchens, bath- 
rooms, and other accommodations. 
The gardens are very nice, and the 
municipality has an army of gardeners 
to keep all grounds in order. Flowers 
are always found in these gardens, and 
there are pools in which the children 
may play, which we call in German 
Planichbecken (splash basins). Only 
two tenants have their lodgings on 
each partitioned floor, so that if two 
hundred or more families live in such a 
tenement, all have the feeling of being 
alone on their floor. Every lodging 
has a gas cooking stove and electric 
lights—something very new in Europe 
—a kitchen sink, and a small laundry 
with stationary tubs so that the kitchen 
can be kept clean. Lodging standards 
were not very high before the war and 
most of the lodgings were badly built, 
with very poor accommodations. 
Most of the new home installations 
which are common in America were 
unknown to the poorer people in 
Vienna. The new houses for the first 
time provide for the poorer people all 
these things which they never before 
had. The improved lodgings and the 
better home life have given a new 
direction to the culture of the whole 
people. 

Not only were capital funds neces- 
sary to build new houses. The land 
had also to be gotten, in order to build 
the houses in large gardens. It was 
very difficult to get the lands cheaply, 
and all the old houses were no longer 
fit to be used. It was fortunate that 
no private owners were in the market 
for lands to be used for dwellings, so 
‘that the only buyer was the munici- 
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pality of Vienna. Being in need of 
capital funds, the owners of such lands 
had to sell, and so they sold their es- 
tates to the municipality, which in the 
last year bought 16,480,000 square 
meters of land. In 1927, it was the 
owner of 26.51 per cent of all land in 
Vienna, exclusive of the streets, the 
public squares, and the rivers. 


Provisions oF tHE Now Law 


This summer, after a heavy struggle, 
we obtained the passage of a new law 
for the Mieterschuiz. Now the owner 
receives for every gold crown on pre- 
war rents twenty Groschen for the 
lodgings with a rent up to twelve 
hundred gold crowns, and twenty- 
three Groschen for the higher rents up to 
two thousand gold crowns. For still 
higher rents, voluntary leases may be 
made between tenants and owners. 
The owner must now pay out of the 
higher rent the cost of additions and 
improvements, and only the “costs of 
production” and the taxes are paid by 
the tenants. This concession had to 
be made to obtain the agreement of the 
state to loan four hundred and fifty 
million schillings in the next three years 
to other towns and smaller municipal- 
ities, which have no right to levy their 
own taxes, as does Vienna. Vienna is 
not only a municipality, but also one of 
the small states of Austria, which is 
composed of a federation of states, like 
Switzerland. This gives Vienna the 
opportunity to enlarge the program for 
new buildings in the next years, and the 
new law will afford Vienna the oppor- 
tunity to condemn old houses when the 
owner will not sell them, or will sell 
only at prices out of proportion to their 
values. Frequently the municipality 
was not able to buy such old houses, 
even if it was no longer possible to allow 
people to live in them, since speculators 
who owned them tried to realize higher 
prices. Now it is possible in such cases 
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to set up a commission of public bodies, 
which can decide what is to be paid, 
and the owner must sell the house and 
accept the established price. 

It is a large organization which is 
necessary to realize the new housing 
plan set up by the municipality of 
Vienna. All the houses are built by 
the building department of the munic- 
ipality and all materials are bought 
by this body, so that it is possible to 
get the lowest prices. Thousands of 
workers in nearly all industries have 
secured work as a result of this housing 
scheme, and if we had not had building 
by the city of Vienna we would have 
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had some thousands more unemployed. 

When foreigners come to our country 
they will see that a new Vienna is in 
the making, and soon the municipality 
will try to destroy the old houses in all 
parts of the city and build not only new 
houses, but also a higher culture for the 
people in all the lodgings, cheap and 
healthful. If we ask what is our duty 
toward developing adequate housing 
for a people, we must say: Keep them 
in good health, make them happier, 
and give them more culture, but ask 
little money for all this. That is the 
plan which we are trying to realize in 
Vienna. 


Public Guidance in Rural Land Utilization in Denmark 


By K. J. KRISTENSEN 
Statistician, Central Valuation Board, Copenhagen, Denmark 


HE fundamental principle in Dan- 
ish legislation with regard to land 
division, which is the very basis of land 
utilization, is to preserve the existing 


- independent farms and to encourage 


the establishment of new farms in order 
to secure to the greatest possible 
extent an independent living for the 
tural population. 

This tendency in Danish legislation 
had its historical origin centuries ago, 
and emanated from several somewhat 
different sources: the opposing interests 
of the peasantry and of the feudal 
landlords; the military and financial 
interests of the Crown, in protecting 
the farmers and in preventing their 
land from being converted into tax-free 
manorial land under the direct owner- 
ship and cultivation of the landlords; 
and, occasionally intermingled or iden- 
tical with such economic and political 
reasons, the more social aim of insuring 
the welfare and well-being of the people. 

This trend has been followed with 
rather small deviations, no matter 
whether the conditions existing at 
any time were favorable to large or to 
small holdings. The social aspect has 
gradually come more and more to the 
front and has now, after some experi- 
ences during the World War, found a 
very clear expression in two acts, 
dated April 8, 1925, with regard to 
agricultural holdings and the division 
or the assembling of such holdings. 


Pre-War Economic CONDITIONS 
Until the outbreak of the World War 


economic conditions had for a very 
long period of time been favorable to 
small holdings and medium sized 
farms. Under such conditions, legisla- 


tion which aimed at the preservation 
and the creation of the greatest possi- 
ble number of independent holdings 
resulted in a steady increase in the 
number of existing independent farms, 
in spite of the inevitable transforma- 
tion of agricultural lands to non- 
agricultural uses. 

During the war, and for some years 
following, economic conditions were 
favorable to large grain-growing farms 
and were unfavorable to small farms, 
which are chiefly devoted to animal 
production and are to a great extent 
dependent on the import of foreign 
fodder. 

Under these circumstances, practi- 
cally all subdivision for the establish- 
ment of new small holdings ceased, 
while at the same time a number of 
existing small holdings were purchased 
for the enlargement of farms. 

To retard this tendency, provisional 
legislation was enacted in 1918, which 
prohibited the closing down of any 
existing farm. ‘This provisional legisla- 
tion, which was renewed from year to 
year, was replaced by permanent 
legislation in 1925. 

The act of 1925 states that an exist- 
ing agricultural holding shall in the 
future be continued as an independent 
holding; that it shall have buildings 
and occupants who cultivate the land 
and inhabit such buildings; and that 
no part of the land shall be joined in 
the rotation of any other farm. 

No part of the land of an agricultural 
holding can be leased for a period 
longer than five years without the 
special consent of the Ministry of 
Agriculture, which consent is not to be 
given unless such land can be legally 
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separated by sale from the agricultural 
holding in question. If the buildings of 
an agricultural holding should be devas- 
tated or damaged by fire or otherwise, 
the owner is forced by law to rebuild 
or to repair the necessary buildings. 

Buildings are to be properly insured 
against fire in a recognized fire in- 
surance company. 


DEFINITION OF AGRICULTURAL 
Howwine 


An agricultural holding is considered 
to be any holding with at least one 
hectare! of land having a land value 
of at least one thousand crowns, 
which is wholly or partly used in the 
growing of agricultural or garden 
products, or in the cultivation of fruit 
or seed, and which is at present 
improved with buildings occupied by 
the persons who cultivate the land. 
All properties included in the act shall 
be recorded as agricultural holdings 
by the Register of Title Deeds and 
Mortgages, and the duty of enforcing 
the act rests upon the police authorities 
and assessors who make the general 
valuation for purposes of land value 
taxation. 

In connection with the act on agri- 
cultural holdings, a special act of April 
8, 1925, makes provision for the 
detachment of parcels of land from 
agricultural holdings, whether for the 
establishment of new holdings or for 
the enlargement of existing farms. In 
accordance with the principle laid 
down in the act, such detachment 
may, as a rule, be made only when the 
remaining principal parcel of an agri- 
cultural holding is large enough to 
support a family. The area which is 
considered necessary increases, ac- 
cording to the fertility of the soil, 
beginning with seven hectares of the 
most fertile soil. 


11 hectare=2.47 acres. (Editor’s note.) 
2 I crown=26.8 cents at par. (Editor’s note.) 
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The Ministry of Agriculture may 
consent to exceptions from this general 
rule when justified because of special 
circumstances. The most important 
instances of this nature are enumerated 
by the act: 

(1) When the land of an agricultural 
holding consists of dispersed and 
distant lots, or when (in case of 
barren soil) the area is so large that a 
further detachment is reasonable. 

(2) When an urban district has 
developed near the property. 

(3) When land is required for public 
use. 

(4) When land is required for build- 
ing lots; for allotments; or for the 
erection of small holdings. 

(5) When the market value of the 
land is considerably higher than is its 
value as agricultural land. 

The addition of land to an agricul- 
tural holding is always permitted, 
provided that the detachment can 
legally be effected and provided that 
no agricultural holding is closed down. 
On recommendation of the Municipal 
Council, the Ministry of Agriculture 
may permit the amalgamation of small 
holdings, provided that the total area 
does not exceed three hectares if the 
land is of the best quality, or equals 
a corresponding area of an inferior 
quality of land. The observance of 
the law is assured by the fact that a 
parcel cannot be detached without the 
consent of the Ministry of Agriculture 
and that no legal transfer can be 
effected or recorded by the Register 
of Title Deeds before such authoriza- 
tion has been obtained. 


DrveLorpment or New Hoipines 


These two laws have the effect of 
insuring the maintenance of all existing 
independent holdings, if farming is the 
most profitable use of the land. At 
the same time, the possibility of sub- 
division for the development of new 
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agricultural holdings is always open. 
When economic conditions are un- 
favorable, the result will be a constant 
increase in the number of independent 
farms. Furthermore, the establish- 
ment of new large estates will be 
practically impossible, inasmuch as 
this can very seldom be brought about 
without closing down existing in- 
dependent holdings. 

It should be mentioned that associa- 
tions which are formed for the sole 
purpose of buying farms having an 
area of not less than forty hectares, 
for the purpose of dividing them into 
small holdings, can be granted a loan, 
not exceeding the capital owned by the 
association and not exceeding one 
hundred thousand crowns. 

In various ways the state will give 
direct support to the development of 
new agricultural holdings. The most 
direct and efficient support has been 
effected by the different acts regarding 
the development of small holdings, 
and by the special land acts of 1919, by 
which glebe land and land taken over 
by the state from fiefs, family estates, 
and entails was disposed of for division 
into small holdings. 

Since 1899, aid has been granted for 
the formation of small holdings. Un- 
` til 1909, the holdings which were de- 
veloped by such aid were too small to 
support a family, but since 1809 the 
aim of legislation has been to develop 
holdings large enough to do so. 

The support of the state was given 
by granting a loan, amounting to nine- 
tenths of the total cost of the holding. 
A low rate of interest was charged and 
the loan was repayable in installments 
over a long period. When prices went 
up during the war, a direct subsidy for 
the erection of buildings was granted 
and in later years this practice has 
been continued by granting a part of 
the public loan free of interest. In 
this way fourteen thousand small hold- 
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ings have been developed since 1899, 
the loans and the grants from the 
exchequer amounting to one hundred 
and thirty-two million crowns. 

The act now in force was passed in 
1924, but some amendments were 
enacted in 1927 and 1928. According 
to this act, the holdings must have an 
area of at least two hectares, if the land 
is of medium quality. The average 
area per holding has in recent years 
been about eight hectares. The loan 
for the erection of buildings must not 
exceed a maximum amount per hold- 
ing, which amount is fixed for every 
fiscal year by the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture after hearing the reports of the 
Finance Committees of Parliament. 
For the year 1980 this maximum is 
fixed at nine thousand crowns, and the 
loan for the purchase of Jand is not to 
exceed a maximum of seventy-five 
hundred crowns. 


Pupuic Loans 


The public loans granted are not 
to exceed nine-tenths of the total value 
of the holding, plus stocks and imple- 
ments, and cannot exceed the purchase 
price of the land and the cost of the 
buildings. The rate of interest is 
four and one-half per cent. Out of 
that part of the loan which is granted 
for the erection of buildings the holder 
will have to pay interest or eight 
thousand crowns only, if this loan is 
the maximum, and a corresponding 
amount, if the cost of buildings is 
lower. 

When five years have elapsed from 
the time of the granting of a holding, 
the loan is to be repaid by installments 
over a very long period of time, the 
installments at first being only one per 
cent of the building loan. The part 
of this loan which is free from interest 
is paid off first. 

Since 1928, public loans have been 
granted for the development of hold- 
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ings of considerably greatèr size in 
those districts having comparatively 
small populations. In such districts, 
holdings may be established with a 
maximum loan for the purchase of land 
of fifteen thousand crowns and a maxi- 
mum cost of buildings of twelve 
thousand crowns. The holdings are 
transferred to the holders as freehold 
property, except that certain services 
are compulsory for the purpose of insur- 
ing the maintenance of the properties as 
one independent and undivided hold- 
ing, as security for the public loan, and 
so forth. 

The individual requirements neces- 
sary to obtain a public loan are that the 
prospective holder: (1) enjoy the rights 
of a citizen of Denmark; (2) be of age 
(as a rule he must be at least twenty- 
five years and not over fifty years); 
(3) shall not have been sentenced by 
any court for an action dishonorable 
according to public opinion, and for 
which he has not been rehabilitated; 
(4) shall not have received poor relief 
from the parish, which has not been 
repaid or remitted; (5) shall have 
earned his livelihood by agricultural 
work for at least four years after his 
seventeenth year; (6) be able to pro- 
cure a testimonial from two trustworthy 
persons thoroughly acquainted with 
his affairs, to the effect that he is a 
sober and thrifty person who may be 
supposed to be suited for taking over 
such a holding; (7) be the owner of 
sufficient means to take possession of 
the holding; and (8) be unable by his 
own means to acquire a property of 
the kind contemplated by the act. 


Foncrion or County COMMISSIONS 


The purchase of land and the erec- 
tion of buildings is left to the holder 
_himself, although it may be the duty 
of the parish council under certain 
conditions to designate land for that 
purpose. The administration of the 
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act is entrusted by the Ministry of 
Agriculture to local commissions— 
County Commissions for the creation 
of Small Holdings. These commis- 
sions are expected to guide the would- 
be holders to the best of their ability 
both with regard to the purchase of 
land and to the erection of buildings. 
Very important has been the coöper- 
ation with associations for the purpose 
of dividing larger farms into new hold- 
ings. Through these associations it 
has generally been possible to obtain 
land at a more moderate price than by 
the ordinary purchase of a single parcel. 
Although a considerable number of 
new holdings have been created in 
accordance with this legislation, well- 
founded criticism has arisen, based 
especially on the experiences with re- 
gard to the purchase price paid for the 
land for such small holdings. In- 
vestigations have shown that the aver- 
age price paid for land without build- 
ings for the creation of small holdings 
was practically the same as the price 
paid for land with buildings when ordi- 
nary farms were sold in the open mar- 
ket. The price amounted to eighty per 
cent more than the current valuation 
for land value taxation, according to 
which the land had to be assessed at its 
market value, on the assumption that 
it belonged to a medium sized farm. 
It seemed evident that at least part 
of the publie support would be lost 
by granting purchase money for land. 
It might be feared that the greater price 
paid for land for the creation of small 
holdings with the support of public 
loans would increase the price to be 
paid for agricultural land in the open 
market by persons without such sup- 
port, and that in this way public 
activity for the development of small 
holdings would mean a check on private 
enterprise in the same direction. At 
the same time, it was argued that high 
land prices and the resulting heavy 
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mortgaging of new holdings wou'd be 
a menace to the holder, especially 
when conditions of agriculture were 
becoming less favorable. 


Tup Land Acts or 1919 


As a result of this criticism new 
methods were adopted under the land 
acts of 1919. The principle laid down 
in these acts was that public land, or 
land acquired by the state, should be 
available for subdivision, that the trans- 
fer of land should be at a fair and a 
reasonable price, and that the tenure of 
the holding’ should be of such a nature 
that the holder should be relieved of 
future decreases or increases in the 
prices of land. 

The land acts of 1919 include two 
separate acts, dated October 4, 1919, 
under which the conditions of sale are 
settled for glebe land and for agricul- 
tural land belonging to the state. 
A third act of the same date assures 
to the state considerable areas of agri- 
cultural land and considerable funds 
for this purpose, by permitting or 
rather compelling existing fiefs, family 
estates, and entails to be converted into 
freehold property, on the condition 
that a considerable part of the land and 
of the capital belonging to them should 


be surrendered to the state for the pur- , 


pose of establishing a land fund for 
developing small holdings. 

This act has resulted in the conver- 
sion of all such estates and entails into 
freehold property. This is in itself 
of considerable importance for the use 
of Danish agricultural Jand, for it is 
likely in the course of time to cause big 
estates and big farms belonging to them 
to be broken up and divided Ly sale 
and by inheritance. 

The act provided that when an 
owner did not avail himself of the 
opportunity afforded by the law of 
converting his estate into freehold 
property before the end of 1921, an 
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annual tax should be paid to the ex- 
chequer amounting to one and two- 
tenths per cent of the value of the 
property, if the property was subject to 


` reversion; otherwise, an annual tax of 


one per cent should be paid. 

When the owners availed themselves 
of the right to convert their estates and 
entails into freeholds, they had to pay 
to the exchequer twenty-five per cent 
of the value of the property, subject to 
reversion to the state, and twenty per 
cent of the value of other property. 
At least one-third of the land had to be 
handed over to the state, upon pay- 
ment of a certain compensation. 

In calculating the sums payable to 
the state, the valuation ‘for property 
tax was to form the basis for real estate 
valuation, and in calculating the com- 
pensation the basis was to be the 
valuation for land value taxation, i. e., 
such price as a prudent purchaser could 
be expected to pay for the land if it be- 
longed to a medium sized farm. In 
this calculation no regard was taken to 
injury caused to the remainder of the 
property by the severance, nor to the 
value of buildings standing on the de- 
tached land beyond the value which 
such buildings might have, when the 
land was used for the establishment of 
small holdings. But, the owners had 
the right to select suitable land them- 
selves and even to surrender land out- 
side the property subject to entail. 
The compensation was paid out of the 
Jand fund. 

This fund has now reached an 
amount of one hundred million crowns, 
which, besides the accumulated inter- 
est, is wholly intended for the establish- 
ment of small holdings. The land 
surrendered by fiefs, family estates, and 
entails, has amounted to nearly thirty 
thousand hectares of generally very 
fertile agricultural land. The act of 
October 4, 1919, regulates the condi- 
tions for the sale of public land, but 
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pertains not only to this land, but to all 
land belonging to the state which, ow- 
ing to its nature and its situation, is 
most suitable for farming. Such land 
must be sold only on certain terms 
stipulated by the act, while transfers in 
the form of building sites or of lots may 
be effected on the same terms. 

The Jand must be divided into par- 
cels, preferably so large that each parcel 
is sufficient to support a family em- 
ploying its own labor. Parcels may be 
added to an existing holding, provided 
the area of the holding shall not exceed 
an area corresponding to seven hectares 
of land of medium quality. Since 
1924, such a parcel may, however, be 
sold as ordinary freehold. 


Rats or Rent 


When land is sold in accordance with 
the act of 1919 no purchase price is 
paid, but a rent charge is made on the 
property, fixed at two and one-quarter 
per cent semi-annually on the value of 
the land assessed by the valuation 
authorities in charge of the valuation of 
land for land value taxation. Upon 
each general land valuation the rate of 
this rent charge will be fixed by the 
Minister of Finance, with due regard to 
the average price during the previous 
five years of the bonds of current series 
of certain leading credit unions. In 
fact, the rent charge has never been 
fixed at the full rate of interest which 
might be realized from such bonds. 
In recent years it has amounted to 
about five per cent. 

The land shall, at the time of transfer 
and at each general land value taxation 
period, if it is destined for agricultural 
purposes according to the conditions of 
sale, be assessed at the price that a 
prudent buyer might be willing to pay 
for it if it belonged to a medium sized 
farm. Should the land be put to any 
use other than agriculture, the valua- 
tion must take this into consideration. 
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In revaluations, the value which has 
been added to the land as a result of in- 
vestments by the owner since the first 
valuation shall be discounted. 

As previously explained, farmers who 
cannot with their own resources ac- 
quire property of the kind contem- 
plated by this act may obtain a loan 
from the land fund for the erection of 
buildings. Should the property be 
transferred to another person, the 
government may demand the whole or 
part of the difference between the 
amount of the interest paid and the 
amount which would have had to be 
paid if interest had been payable on 
the whole loan. A person to whom 
property has been transferred under 
the conditions laid down in the act 
exercises, with few restrictions, all the 
essential rights of an owner. The most 
important of these restrictions are the 
following. 

If he proposes to transfer the prop- 
erty to persons other than his heirs,, 
the government has the right of 
preémption over the land and the 
buildings at the original purchase price 
and cost of the buildings, with an 
addition for the value of improvements 
of the property due to the work and the 
investments of capital of the owner. 

The owner is not allowed, without 
the consent of the Ministry of Agri- 
culture, permanently to impair the 
cultivating value, such as destruction 
of the surface of the soil by digging out 
clay, chalk, and so forth. 

Provided buildings exist on the 
property, and provided the property 
is conducted as an independent holding, 
the owner shall live on it and manage 
it himself. He must not rent any 
part of the land or build any houses on 
it for leasing purposes. The property 
must not be divided, combined with 
other land, or exchanged with other 
land, without the special consent of 
the Ministry of Agriculture. 
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The property must not be mortgaged 
for an amount higher than the amount 
of the public loan granted for the 
erection of the buildings. 

The personal qualifications for be- 
coming a holder are of the same 
nature as those laid down in the 
general small holdings act. 


DISPOSAL OF GLEBE LANDS 


The conditions laid down in tke act 
of 1919 pertaining to the disposal of 
glebe lands for the formation of small 
holdings are very similar to the condi- 
tions laid down for public land. 
However, the rent charges are not 
added to the land fund, but are to 
belong to the Church. 

The land is to be sold for the erection 
of small holdings as soon as existing 
leases expire. In general, such land 
is held on either an eight-year or a 
fourteen-year lease. By the division 
of glebe land nearly twenty thou- 
sand hectares have been made avail- 
able for the development of small 
holdings. 

While the glebe land is distributed 
in small quantities over the whole 
country, the entailed land and Crown 
land is only available to any con- 
siderable extent in certain parts of the 
country. In order to make possible 
in such parts of the country where 
public Jand was not available the 
establishment of small holdings along 
lines laid down by the acts of 1919, 
the land fund is entitled to sell public 
land under ordinary conditions and to 
spend the sums so obtained for the 
purchase of other areas, preferably in 
other parts of the country where there 
is an unsatisfied demand for small 
holdings under the provisions of the 
acts of 1919. A sum of three million 
crowns was assigned for the purchase 
of land for this purpose. Subsequently 
ten million crowns have been ap- 
propriated for the land fund to buy 
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land for this purpose, especially in 
those parts of the country which are 
thinly populated. 

Until 1928, the land acts of 1919 had 
resulted in the creation of forty-one 
hundred new holdings, while seventeen 
hundred existing small holdings had 
received supplementary land so as to 
be able to support afamily. The total 
area distributed is about thirty-three 
thousand hectares, having a land value 
of thirty-five million crowns. The 
building loans granted amount to nearly 
fifty million crowns. 

The holders who receive land under 
the 1919 plan are safeguarded against 
having to pay an increased price for the 
land. ‘This is secured to them through 
the rent charge on the land being fixed 
according to a valuation which, by its 
very principle, eliminates the enhanced 
price that is paid in the open market 
for small holdings. A valuation is 
made which is, as a general rule, in con- 
formity with the valuation for land 
value taxation and is usually somewhat 
below the market value of land belong- 
ing to medium sized farms. 

Since the rent charge is regulated by 
periodic valuations every fifth year, 
according to the changing prices of 
land, it is obvious that the holders will 
not be adversely affected by a decline 
in the profit of agriculture so far as it 
finds its expression in a decline in land 
values. Under the land value taxation 
law of 1927, there was brought about in 
most parts of the country a reduction in 
agricultural land values of nearly ten 
percent. On the other hand, the hold- 
ers will not enjoy the advantage of a 
corresponding increase. The holders’ 
economic interests are not connected 
with land values, but solely with the 
value of improvements and stocks and 
with the profits of their own work, As 
a matter of fact, experience has shown 
that prospective holders prefer the 1919 
plan for the small holdings developed 
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along the lines of the general small hold- 
ings act. 


INFLUENCE or LAND VALUE 
TAXATION 


In connection with the acts of 1919, 
it is interesting to note the influence 
which land value taxation has had upon 
the utilization òf land. In fact, land 
value taxation, when the rate is of some 
significance and not a mere return for 
direct benefit accruing to the lend 
through public activity, will be a 
burden to the holders similar to that of 
the rent charge to be paid by the small 
holders. The 1919 plan was influenced 
to a great extent by the same ideas, 
which in 1922 and 1926 have led to the 
inauguration and the extension of land 
value taxation, and which, if realized to 
their full extent, would have the effect 
of bringing all land values under public 
ownership. 

The land value taxation which is now 
in force in Denmark has only the effect 
of a partial shifting of the taxes on 
buildings and improvements to a tax on 
land values. The average rate of the 
tax on land values in the agricultural 
districts is about sixteen crowns per 
thousand crowns of capital value 
(market price of the land), but varies 
greatly in different districts. In addi- 
tion, there is still a tax on the capital 
value of buildings and improvements 
amounting to three-quarters of the rate 
on land values, but with a tax-free de- 
duction of from three thousand to five 
thousand crowns per holding for local 
taxation, and ten thousand crowns for 
state taxation. 

As the profit of large farms in pro- 
portion to land values will be consider- 
ably lower than that of smaller farms 
under present economic conditions, 
this taxation will be an incentive to 
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large farmers to dispose of some of their 
land or to cultivate it as far as possible 
and as intensively as is done in smaller 
holdings. This trend is strengthened 
by the fact that there is a tendency to- 
ward a relatively high taxation on land 
values in parishes where big farms are 
still prevalent. 

Although it cannot be proved by sta- 
tistics, it is undoubtedly true that land 
value taxation, as well as the old land 
tax which it has displaced, has had a 
beneficial effect in dividing agricultural 
lands into such holdings and in bringing 
them under that cultivation which, 
from a social point of view, must be 
considered most profitable. 

The results of land division brought 
about by the prevailing legal conditions 
~—~and, in recent years, partly by direct 
support from the state—may be gath- 
ered from the following figures, al- 
though there is an irreparable break in 
the statistical data for the years 1904- 
1905. 


Number of 
Agricultural Holdings 
1850*....... 140,000 
1885...... 190,000 
1905 . 198,000 
Number of Agricultural Holdings in 
the Rural Disirécty having More 
than .66 Hectares of Land 
1904. ...... 171,000 
1924*....... 186,000 
WORT*. 6... 189,000 


* Not including Slesvig. 


The number of agricultural holdings 
established by direct public support 
since the year 1899 is about eighteen 
thousand, or nearly ten per cent of the 
total number of such holdings in the 
rural districts, and a good deal more 
than ten per cent of the number of 
holdings which are capable of support- 
ing a family. 
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Land Reform in Mexico 


By Frank TANNENBAUM 
Institute of Economics, The Brookings Institution, Washington, District of Columbia 


HE Mexican revolution may be 

studied from many different an- 
gles. The fact that most readily im- 
presses itself upon the mind of the 
foreign student interested in land 
tenure is the legal one—the taking of 
land by the state from one person and 
the giving of it to another. In the 
long run, however, the greater signifi- 
cance may be found to attach to the 
technological, social, and economic 
change which the transfer of title is 
producing, and of which it is a part. 
In fact, it may well be that the Mexican 
upheaval was a protest against the 
antiquated, uneconomic, and wasteful 
utilization of land under the large 
plantation system. 


Economic Versus Porrtrcat Use oF 
TENURE 


Every student of Mexico who has 
given any serious attention to tke 
character of the Mexican land system 
has condemned it on economic grounds. 
It was, in fact, not an economic, but 
a political use of land tenure which 
underlay Mexican rural structure. 
The large hacienda had its origin in 
military conquest rather than in eco- 


_ nomic necessity, and was perpetuated 


by political and military control. It 
was not used as an instrument of 
production, with an eye to: profitable 
investment and adequate development 
of natural resources. It was used to 
perpetuate family prestige and family 
power, which were originally acquired 
through military conquest or political 
chicanery. 

The plantations, in so far as they 
served to supply an income to their 


absentee owners, did so by an elaborate 
system of rentals and subrentals rather 
than by direct cultivation. What 
direct cultivation took place was only 
on the best of lands—in crops where 
the risk was the least possible. In 
fact, upon the very largest plantations 
the actual owners directly concerned 
themselves with cyclical crops, such 
as pulque growing, involving practi- 
cally no risk, or in cattle raising. The 
growing of cereals was largely left 
to renters, subrenters, and crop-sharers. 
It is difficult to generalize about a 
whole country, but, broadly speaking, 
it may be said that the Mexican land 
system before the revolution was 
largely a rent-producing institution. 

It should be clear that the few— 
perhaps fewer than a thousand large 
owners—who held the greater part of 
the lands of Mexico were practically all 
absentee owners. A large proportion 
of them lived in Spain. The rest lived 
in Paris, in Mexico City, or in the 
capitals of the various states. They 
were not farmers. They were gentle- 
men, if you will, in the sense of being 
too genteel to be concerned with such 
mundane matters as plowing, planting, 
and reaping. They lived on rentals, 
collected by resident managers from 
renters, subrenters, and crop-sharers. 
The rentals were usually in kind. If 
one seeks for an explanation for the 
poverty of the Mexican rural com- 
munity, this is where it is to be found. 
The large owners had neither the 
ability nor the capital to undertake 
an adequate development of their 
huge estates. The owning family 
lived on from generation to generation, 
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taking what the resident manager 
could exact from a  semi-starved, 
untutored, and overburdened half- 
Indian population. 


Basrc Reasons ror MEXICAN 
REVOLUTION 


To explain such a system and to 
point out why it lasted for so long a 
time would take us too far afield.! 
Be it enough to say that it was main- 
tained largely by a system of peonage, 
if not by a system of actual slavery. 
It was maintained by that weight of 
tradition, custom, and habit which 
makes what is the thing which ought 
to be. It was maintained by a strange 
isolation of the rural community from 
contact with the civilized world—an 
isolation made possible not merely by 
the topography of the country and by 
the practical absence of all means of 
internal communication, but also by 
the sharp differences in climate, in race, 
and in culture, which broke Mexico 
up and divided it into numerous 
uncommunicating little worlds set 
apart from each other. It was main- 
tained by a shifting of the burden of 
taxation from land to the small urban 
population, by a system of high 
protective tariffs which made Mexican 
grown products dearer in Mexico than 
in London, by a complete neglect of 
public services, and by a reduction of 
the income of the common people 
to a starvation point. 

It is this broad fact that explains 
much of Mexican economic and politi- 
cal history. If one wishes to under- 
stand the basic reasons for the revolu- 
tion in Mexico, they are here. There 
were other factors, of course, political 
factors, social factors, international 


1The interested reader may be referred to 
the chapter on the ‘Economic Organization of 
the Hacienda,” in the authors The Merican 
Agrarian Revolution, Brookings Institution, 
Washington, D. C. (1929). 
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factors, and factors of internal politics 
and external investments. But, clearly 
enough, if the economic system based 
upon the large plantations had fed and 
clothed the people and had given them 
a standard of real income in any way 
comparable to modern needs, the 
revolution would, in all probability, 
have taken a very different course. 

To argue, as has been argued, that 
the revolution has destroyed economic 
cultivation of the land in Mexico is 
simply to reveal that one knows little 
about the old Mexican land system. 
It is true that there are many individual 
instances of good plantations gone to 
ruin, at least for the time being. 
What is more important, however, 
is that most large plantations before 
the revolution were mortgaged far 
beyond their value; that the common 
tool was a wooden plow drawn by an 
ox, or only a coa—a stick with an tron 
point; that the mass of the population 
was in bondage; that the plantation 
did not utilize a fraction of even its 
best lands; and, most important, that 
the lands best cultivated were those 
which had remained in the hands of 
the people in the villages. 


INCREASE IN URBAN POPULATION 


The fact that imports of basic cereals 
have increased since 1910 merely 
proves that the urban population has 
increased. Since the development of 
railroads, the increasing urban popula- 
tion has been fed by imports from 
abroad, not because Mexico could not 
produce enough to feed its fourteen 
million people, but because it is, and 
was, easier to supply Mexico City 
from Vera Cruz or from the north by 
rail than to bring the native-grown 
grain on mule pack, even from a 
distance of fifty miles. The revolu- 
tion is thus an attempt to destroy not 
merely a feudal, political, and social 
structure, but, more significantly, an 
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attempt to destroy an uneconomic 
system of land utilization. 

It is important to note that all 
through the greater part of the nine- 
teenth century when prices of grain, 
wheat, barley, and corn were falling 
all over the world, they were rising in 
Mexico, because of increasing tariffs, 
and that wages which were rising all 
over the Western World were practi- 
cally stationary in Mexico for a hun- 
dred years. In order to keep itself 
alive, the hacienda system may be said 
to have succeeded in reversing eco- 
nomic trends which were world-wide, 
by a system of tariffs, on one side, and 
a system of feudal military politics, 
on the other. It is here that the causes 
of the revolution are to be sought. 

It may prove true that the type of 
land ownership now being developed in 
Mexico will not effectively change the 
basic problem—that of producing 
enough to give the mass of the people 
an adequate standard of real income. 
However, that is another question. 
Its failure to do so would not prove 
that the old system was right; and 
judgment of the present program needs 
to be postponed until the process now 
taking place has had sufficient time 
to dig roots deep enough to nourish 
itself from the soil. With this as a 
general introductory note, we may 
turn to some other phases of the 
problem presented by the Mexican 
upheaval. 

At the outbreak of the revolution, in 
1910, one half of the rural population 
lived on plantations, and was tied to 
the soil by a system of debts which 
made them slaves in fact, if not in law. 
The other half lived in nominally free 
villages, érowded into small areas on 
the mountain sides, or hemmed in by 
huge surrounding plantations. The 
large mass of the rural population was 
thus either directly resident upon, and 
kept tied to, the haciendas, or lived 
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dependent upon, and subject to, the 
rule of the large plantation. 

Of the 69,549 rural communities in 
Mexico in 1910, 56,825, or 81.7 per 
cent, were located upon large estates. 
In some states like Guanajuato, in the 
very center of Mexico, and with a 
dense population, 85.8 per cent of 
all the rural population and 96 per 
cent of all the rural villages were 
centered upon haciendas. That is, 
Mexico was essentially a feudal coun- 
try—a feudal country governed by a 
small upper class, for centuriesrecruited 
from Spain, foreign in outlook and 
disdainful of the underlying population. 


FOREIGN OWNERSHIP AND CONTROL 


Not only was Mexico a Spanish 
dependency for three hundred years, 
but, in essence, it remained a colony 
during the greater part of the one 
hundred years of its national inde- 
pendence. The land owner was largely 
a Spaniard and, more recently, not 
only a Spaniard, but a Frenchman, 
an Englishman, and an American. 
The mine owner was either Spanish, 
English, or American. The business 
man, even in the small retail trade, 
was largely a foreigner. The more 
recent oil man was almost completely 
a foreigner, predominantly English and 
American. 

It was this comparatively small 
group of foreigners, who, owning the 
land, the mines, the public utilities, 
and the oil wells, largely dominated 
and controlled the economic life of 
Mexico. During the Diaz régime, 
they certainly were the controlling 
influence in the country. How true 
this was may be seen from the fact 
that even as recently as 1923, more 
than ten years after the revolution 
started, one hundred and fourteen 
owners held nearly one-fourth of all 
the privately owned lands in the 
republic (22.9 per cent); while foreign- 
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ers, in spite of all the legislation 
against foreign holdings, held one 
fifth of the total area of the republic, 
and of these, Americans owned ap- 
proximately one half. 

This economic concentration, bad 
enough in any country, was here made 
worse by the fact that the upper 
classes, both foreign and native, looked 
upon the common people with disdam 
and contempt. The mass of the 
population is Indian, one half being 
more or less pure-blooded Indian, the 
greater part of the remainder being 
Mestizos, or mixed, and only a frac- 
tion being white. The upper classes 
looked upon this underlying popula- 
tion with contempt, and justified their 
economic policies on the ground that 
the mass of the people belonged to a 
lower stratum of humanity and that 
Mexico ought to look forward with 
satisfaction to the prospective dis- 
appearance of this class. 

To confirm their argument that the 
poorer classes of Mexico were unfit, 
the upper classes and their intellectual 
satellites invoked the theory of the 
survival of the fittest, as well as notions 
of racial superiority. The poverty of 
the poor proved their thesis. This is 
an interesting adaptation of a scientific 
doctrine to justify the political and the 
economic exploitation of one class by 
another and an indication of how such 
a situation may be converted into a 
morally satisfactory position. 

The foreigners—largely foreigners 
who under species of law were depriv- 
ing the mass of the rural population 
living in villages of its heritage in the 
land—were proving to their own 
satisfaction that not only was their 
behavior legal, but that it was con- 
sistent with the best doctrine of 
biological science and was socially 
a good thing, as well, because it was 
advancing civilization. They were not 
only accumulating fortunes, but were 
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at the same time winning favor and 
achieving grace. 


REBELLION oF RURAL POPULATION 


During a period of four hundred 
years the rural village population had 
gradually been forced to surrender 
their positions as free members of 
village communities and to an increas- 
ing extent had become peons who were 
tied to the plantations of foreign land 
owners, mainly Spaniards. By the 
end of the Diaz régime, those villages 
which had still retained their village 
life had been practically stripped of 
their lands and had been largely 
hemmed in within the boundaries of 
large plantations, upon whose good 
will their very existence depended. 

When the revolution broke out in 
1910, it was not essentially a social 
revolution. It was largely a political 
revolution and had as its immediate 
ends purely political objectives. But, 
the degree of irritation and social dis- 
content was such that the spark 
ignited the whole country and the 
underlying population, especially in 
the villages, rose in rebellion all over 
the republic. This was especially true 
in states like Morelos, Guerrero, 
Mexico, Tlaxcala, and Vera Cruz, 
where the rural population was still 
to a large extent living in village . 
communities. It may be said that it 
was the village population which rose 
in rebellion to defend those rights 
which were still theirs. It was the 
villages which fought the revolution, 
which won the revolution, and which 
to this date have held the revolution 
to its original program. 

One may, of course, ask what are 
the results of this revolution. It is 
difficult at this stage of the situation in 
Mexico adequately to summarize or to 
evaluate what the basic outcome of the 
Mexican upheaval will ultimately be. 
The movement is still in process, and 
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for the next twenty-five years that 
process is bound to continue. It may 
be true that the violence of the revolu- 
tion has now come to an end. If it 
has, it is only because it has succeeded 
in establishing channels for the devel- 
opment of its broader objectives with- 
out further violence. 

If, after twenty years of intermittent 
struggle, the land owners in Mexico, 
both foreign and native, are finally 
willing to permit this broad social 
process to work its way through those 
legal channels which it has now 
achieved, then it may prove to be 
true that the violent phase of this 
social change has been terminated. 
But, it seems fairly certain that unless 
such is the wisdom of the dominant 
and still powerful latifundistas in 
Mexico they will compel further vio- 
lence and further revolution in Mexico. 


Lanp DISTRIBUTION For THE Massns 

The basic political fact in Mexico is 
land distribution for the mass of the 
people—land distribution by peaceful 
and legal methods, if possible, but by 
revolution and violence, if necessary. 
I am not saying that any one person in 
Mexico has formulated this as a 
program. It is merely an articulation 
of what seems to be the forces at play 
in the situation—forces which to date 
no one person or no one government 
has succeeded in stemming. They 
may perhaps be guided. They cannot 
be stopped. 

The reasons for this are varied 
and are perhaps out of place for dis- 
cussion at present. Fundamentally, 
the underlying population, mainly 
Indian and largely vocal through its 
village communities, has achieved a 
greater degree of cohesion, self-reliance, 
and self-consciousness than it has 
ever had in the history of Mexico. 
It has always wanted land. It has 
always been defeated and frustrated 
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in its demands. Through a combina- 
tion of circumstances, perhaps too 
complicated to unweave, it has at last 
found that it can fight, that it can in 
an emergency defeat government and 
government armies, that it! can upset 
and destroy traitors to its|basic pro- 
gram—and it will continue to do so to 
satiate its hunger for land. | 
Peace in Mexico for the next genera- 
tion is equivalent to a continuance of 
the agrarian program. Come what 
may, that is the political realism of the 
situation. The first striking fact about 
the Mexican outcome, therefore, is the 
resuscitation of the villageresuscita- 
tion politically, culturally, spiritually, 
and economically. Whereas, previ- 
ously the dominant influence was the 
large plantation, today, and at an 
increasing rate, the dominant influence 
tends to be the rural Indian and 
half-Indian village. 
The village has at last won the fight 
against the plantation. It;is gaining 
in population. In 1910, the villages 
represented 51 per cent ofj the rural 
population; in 1921 they constituted 
58.2 per cent. In 1910, they repre- 
sented 16 per cent of all rural com- 
munities in the country; in 1921, they 
constituted 21.6 per cent, and there is 
every indication that this growth of 
the villages has continued at an 
increasing rate since 1921. [But, more 
than that, they have gained in political 
strength and in social prestige, and 
have changed the spirit of; the rural 
community. Their resuscitation as 
communities is coincident with, and 
significant of, a changed position which 
the Indian as a race occupies in 
Mexico today, in contrast to the 
position he occupied ten years ago. 


Racar RewarsssNce IN Maxico 
The basic cultural traits which the 


Indian in Mexico presents are con- 
sidered to lie at the very PEE of the 
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future Mexico—to be its foundation 
stone. The Mexican intellectual, in- 
stead of talking of a dying and a 
beaten race, talks of the strong, 
bronzed race of the conquering Indian. 
That this is more than lip service is 
indicated not merely by the fact of 
land distribution to the villages which 
are so largely Indian, or by the social 
organizations that have grown up 
among the common people which are 
again predominantly Indian, but even 
more strikingly by the fact that the 
schools are being spread among them, 
that their common Indian folk songs 
have achieved the position of being 
taught and sung in the public schools, 
and that the great artistic renaissance 
is largely carried out by artists who 
are either predominantly Indian or who 
identify themselves as part of the 
racial renaissance in Mexico. 

In addition to the facts here pointed 
out, it is important to note that the 
revolution in Mexico has actually freed 
about one half of the rural population 
from a bondage which for practical 
purposes was equivalent to slavery. 
For the first time, at least in hundreds 
of years, the rural population is free in 
our sense of the word. It can move 
about, and does so. In some states 
one third of the rural population has 
in ten years moved from the plantation 
to the village. 


Tue Ejido LEGISLATION 


When we turn from these gains to 
the others of a more immediate and 
concrete nature and ask how much land 
has actually been distributed, the 
answer is as follows. Taking the large 
estates of Mexico, those of approxi- 
mately 12,000 acres, we find that they 
had a total area of 159,106,000 hec- 
tares in 1928. Comparing with this 
figure the total area distributed by the 
government under the Ejido legisla- 
tion—that is, the legislation which 
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takes by law private lands under 
condemnation proceedings for public 
utility and by means of compensation 
—we find that only 4,044,608 hectares 
had been given away by the end of 
1927, or approximately two and five- 
tenths per cent of the largest estates. 

if we take the total area of the 
country, the percentage given away 
under this legislation reaches not over 
two per cent. We are leaving out the 
areas distributed by states under state 
legislation and by the federal govern- 
ment under homestead legislation affect- 
ing only those lands owned by the 
federal government. An addition of 
this other land distributed would 
bring the percentage of the total area 
of the republic given away in one or . 
another type of land grant to no more 
than four per cent of the total area of 
the country. 

If we examine the actual type of 
land, the figures for the whole country, 
on an average (there would be con- 
siderable difference in different states 
and in different sections of the same 
states) show that the areas given 
away under the Ejido legislation were 
as follows: irrigated land, 3.8 per cent 
of the total; tillable, 29.1 per cent; 
mountain lands, 18.4 per cent; moun- 
tain pasture, 58.1 per cent; and un- 
classified, .6 per cent! 

In other words, it seems from the 
best and the most recent material 
available that, taken on the average, 
the actual lands given away to date for 
village Ejidos do not as a rule absorb 
an undue proportion of the best lands 
in private hands. It can be said asa 
general rule that the best lands in the 
republic of Mexico were, and are at 
present, within the confines of the 
large estates. This is even true in 
such arid states as Chihuahua and 
Coahuila. In those states there is but 
little good land in comparison to the 
total areas of the states, but of that 
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little a large part is to be found within 
the confines of the large estates. 


AREA TAKEN FROM FOREIGNERS 


If we examine the area taken from 
foreigners by the revolution, we get 
some interesting figures. According to 
the most conservative estimate, foreign 
owned land in Mexico in 1923 amounted 
to an area equal to $2,904,046 hectares. 
Of this the Ejido legislation has, to the 
end of 1927, taken 226,661 hectares 
for definite possession, or less than 
one per cent of what is now owned by 
foreigners. Specifically, only seven 
tenths of one per cent has been defi- 
nitely taken by the federal government 
from foreigners under the Ejido legis- 
lation. The area taken from foreign- 
ers under the state legislation (only in 
two states has the state legislation had 
any application whatsoever—Durango 
and Zacatecas) is an infinitesimal item. 

Looked at from the point of view 
of the rural population, some four per 
cent of the total rural population has 
been definitely benefited by this legis- 
lation. If we were to pass judgment 
upon the agrarian revolution in Mexico 
solely from the point of view of the 
actual land taken and distributed, we 
should get a very poor showing for the 
amount of internal disturbance which 
the program has involved. 

There are, however, many other 
aspects of this that need to be looked 
into. The significance of the revolu- 
tion lies not so much in the amount of 
land that has actually been distributed, 
but in the fact that any at all has been 
distributed under the legislation as it 
exists. The important fact is that a 
legislative and social institutional situa- 
tion has been created where, in spite 
of counter revolutions and interna- 
tional difficulties, land distribution 
which really did not get under way till 
after Obregon came into power, in 
1920, has made as much progress as it 
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has. The significance of the situation 
lies in the fact that there is the ma- 
chinery, and apparently the will, to 
carry the process forward to further 
ends. 


COMPENSATION FOR LAND OWNERS 


It is important to note that it has 
been a program carried out under the 
guise of law. It was not confiscation. 
From the very beginning—the first 
law was passed on January 6, 1915— 
there was the promise of compensation 
to the land owner for lands taken from 
him. This promise of compensation 
has been repeated over and over 
again in a number of different laws. 
Offers were made to the land owners 
at various times, offers which the land 
owners refused to accept. The reasons 
which they gave may or may not have 
been sufficient. The point is that the 
Government of Mexico did not under- 
take to expropriate land without 
recognizing its financial obligations, 
even if it admitted its inability to 
meet the obligation involved. 

Even Zapata, who was the most 
radical of the agrarian leaders and who 
was described as the worst of the 
Mexican “bandits,” recognized the 
right of the land owner to compensation 
for such lands as had been taken from 
him and to which he could. show 
adequate title. Not only was there no 
legal confiscation of all of the land or 
of a part of the land, and not only 
was the right of the land owner to 
compensation recognized in law under 
all the varied Mexican agrarian legisla- 
tion, but the right to land on the part 
of the rural population has been 
sharply circumscribed. . 

The laws, as originally drawn and as 
at present upon the statute books, 
did not, and do not, grant to all of 
the rural population the right to lands. 
They specifically exclude that part 
of the rural population which is 
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located upon plantations. In other 
words, the right to land is limited to 
those who live in villages. Further- 
more, of those who live in villages, only 
certain specific individuals are entitled 
to land. These individuals, for in- 
stance, must be eighteen years of age; 
must be agriculturists; must not 
own any land of their own; must not 
be possessed of a capital equal to five 
hundred dollars in American money; 
must not be office holders; and must 
not have any professional skill or 
occupation which gives them an ade- 
quate income from other sources. 
To the people satisfying these and other 
requirements, the law makes possible 
the granting of lands for use. 

It must be clear that while title is 
given to the village it is really for the 
purpose of tillage by the individuals. 
Failure of tillage may cause a reversion 
of the land to.the village, to be again 
turned over to some other agriculturist 
who will actually till it. The receiver 
can neither sell, nor lease, nor in any 
way alienate his lands. They are his 
for use, but not his for sale. They 
can be passed on from father to son, 
but only provided that the heir will till 
the lands he inherits. On the average, 
the areas given away for the whole 
republic amount to approximately 9.2 

hectares per individual recipient. 


Basis oF COMPENSATION 


For this land given away the govern- 
ment sets up a basis of compensation. 
This basis is provided for in the 
constitution and amounts to the tax 
valuation of the land, plus ten per cent 
and plus improvements since the last 
valuation. Under these circumstances 
a payment basis has been established. 

Internal difficulties, financial in- 
solvency, repeated rebellions, and 
refusals on the part of native and 
foreign land owners to accept the 
government offers in good faith, have 
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all combined to postpone the date of 
payment. To date, 809 claims, of 
which 145 were by foreigners, have 


_ actually been received by the Mexican 


Government. Of these 809 claims, 
117 have been settled to date; and of 
these 117, 21 were claims by foreigners. 

More significant than the actual 
land taken, when looked upon as a 
broad matter, is the fact that the revo- 
lution has given an increasing number 
of Mexicans a stake in the maintenance 
of a permanent government in Mexico. 
Not only have large numbers of the 
common people, both in the country 
as well as in the cities, been organized 
for the purpose of benefiting in fact 
from the labor legislation that lies 
embedded in Article 128 of the Mexican 
Constitution, but an increasing num- 
ber of individuals in Mexico have 
secured a stake in the country as a 
result of the revolution. 

By the end of 1927, there were 
approximately one-half million indi- 
viduals who had benefited from the 
federal agrarian legislation and who 
would stand to lose by a reversal of 
the revolutionary program. It is here 
that the promise of peace in Mexico 
is to be sought. In increasing num- 
bers, Mexicans are achieving an eco- 
nomic interest in stability; in increasing 
numbers, Mexicans are securing a 
position in which revolution means loss 
and danger of loss. From this point 
of view the present Mexican Govern- 
ment rests on a firmer foundation than 
ever before. Mexico is more largely 
democratic at this time as a result of 
the revolution than ever before since 
the conquest by Spain. 


Faturam to Proviws COMPENBATION 


The general conclusion, however, 
requires certain basic qualifications. 
Broadly speaking, the Mexican land 
program has been carried through 
without compensation to the land 
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owners. The promise of compensation 
was implied and expressed in the law, 
but in fact, as previously noted, only 
a fraction of those who had land taken 
from them have received any com- 
pensation at all. In so far as there was 
any claim to justification on the part 
of the Mexican Government, it lay in 
the assertion that land distribution 
was essential to internal peace, and 
that the only way a continuance of 
internal violence could be obviated 
was by satisfying the cry for land. 
This claim is generally recognized to 
be a statement of fact. “It can be said 
that by now the most urgent demands 
for such land have been satisfied, and 
that from now on a more conservative 
policy may be followed without laying 
the country open to further revolution. 

Such a change seems to be implied 
in recent statements from former 
President Calles and by the recently 
elected president of Mexico, Ortiz 
Rubio. Whether or not such is the 
fact, only the future can tell. At 
this time, it might be worth while to 
point to certain dangers in the con- 
temporary Mexican situation. 

As was pointed out above, Mexico 
tends to be divided between those 
states where the rural population lives 
predominately in villages and those 
states where the rural population lives 
predominately on plantations. The 
states composed largely of villages are 
those surrounding the plateau of 
Mexico City. The states dominated 
by a population living on plantations 
are chiefly to the north and the south 
of the central plateau. 


Errecr or REVOLUTION on RURAL 
COMMUNITIES 


The revolution has accentuated this ` 
difference. It has by law deprived. 


the population upon plantations of the 
right to land. It has also stimulated 
the growth of the villages in those 
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states where ‘there were already in 
existence important village . groups. ' 
In other words, the revolution has 
tended sharply to increase the sectional 
character of the Mexican rural com- 
munity. 

Looked at as a matter of long-run 
peace, it is doubtful whether these 
sections can live side by side without 
difficulty. The states where the 
plantation predominates and where 
the rural population has, broadly 
speaking, failed to benefit; from the 
agrarian revolution, are bound to bring 
into the political arena a type of 
influence that will tend to|favor the 
large land-holding system. ‘The states 
where the community has made rapid 
strides and has grown in influence are 
bound in the long run to demand a 
political policy satisfying the needs of 
a democratic rural community. 

One might well ask the question 
whether or not a house divided against 
itself in this fashion can live in peace. 

This question is made more per- 
tinent by the fact that ithe rural 
village, more than the plantation 
resident community, is tending to 
benefit from education, from codpera- 
tive credit organizations, and from 
political activity. In part, this is due 
to the fact that the free rural village is 
larger in size. In part, however, it is 
due to the fact that the free rural 
village has a voice and a power such as 
cannot be achieved, even under ideal 
conditions, by the population located in 
resident communities upon plantations. 
This makes consideration of the pro- 
posed change in the law affecting land 
distribution subject to serious question. 





DEFINITION OF COMPENSATION 


It is proposed to change the law 
so as to make by means of compensa- 
tion, which has until now been inter- 
preted to mean by compensation after 
expropriation, to mean compensation 
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previous to, or during, such expropria- 
tion. If the Mexican Government can 
set aside enough money to carry 
forward a program of land distribution 
under the :new formula, no difficulties 
will arise. But if this change in the 
law, in the face of obvious financial 
poverty, is made the excuse for ending 
the process of land distribution on the 
general assumption that the agrarian 
revolution has achieved its ends, then 
the future may well see a new upheaval. 

This is a question well worth 
pondering. What Mexico needs most 
is the prospect of permanent peace. 
With the growing development of 
education and numerous organizing in- 
fluences within the rural communities, 
it is doubtful whether approximately 
one half of the rural population can be 
denied the benefits of the revolution 
which have been given to the other 
half. 

While an immediate and an obvious 
settlement of the agrarian problem of 
Mexico would certainly be a great 
boon to the country, and lead to a 
rapid increase of foreign investments, 
it is doubtful policy to secure such 
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a seeming boon at the danger of further 
future difficulties. As a matter of 
long-run policy, it might be better to 
let the patient convalesce a little 
longer than to pronounce him cured 
at once. It is the author’s opinion 
that unless the program is allowed to 
work itself out so as to include approxi- 
mately the whole of the rural popula- 
tion, Mexico will in all probability 
have further difficulties, unless some 
adequate substitute can be had, and 
that seems very doubtful, indeed. 
This does not involve a judgment 
upon the wisdom of the policy of land 
distribution on economic grounds. 
That is another matter. The agrarian 
program as it stands at present is a 
matter of national politics, rather than 
of national economic policy. How- 
ever, it might well be argued,—and, 
I think, successfully—that the policy 
of using the indigenous villages, with 
their age-old mores, as the base for a 
new system of land tenure and land 
utilization is for Mexico not only good 
contemporary politics, but possibly 
even good, long-run agricultural econ- 
omy. i 


Development of Polish Cities in the Period from 
1918 to 1930 


By Epmonp DUNIN 
Architect; Secretary in the Office of the Building Committee, Warsaw, Poland 


HE reunion of all parts of Poland 

and the obtaining of political 
independence in 1918 were the causes 
for the creation of a new self-governing 
life in the cities, built up on the débris 
brought about by the war. However, 
the first five years were not so produc- 
tive for our cities in the development 
of their independence. 

One cause of this was a depreciation 
of the currency, and the levies made by 
the Government for the reconstruction 
of the country. 


RESTORATION 


Out of two million buildings rendered 
unfit by the war for any use, 1,800,000, 
or ninety per cent, have been rebuilt. 
This reconstruction work required a 
great outlay of money, especially in the 
eastern and southern districts, which 
suffered most. In the above-men- 
tioned number of reconstructed build- 
ings there are included two thousand 
churches, six thousand schools, about 
six thousand public buildings, twenty- 
seven thousand brick dwellings, and 
about five hundred thousand frame 
dwellings. 

Poland, being an agricultural coun- 
try, had first to restore the settled 
villages to normal condition and create 
an independent agricultural nucleus as 
the basis of its work. This demanded 
extraordinary efforts and money. 


RECONSTRUCTION AND CREDITS 


The needs of the newborn country 
were very great. An almost ten-year 
holiday in the building trades had 
caused an acute demand for houses. 


It grew worse every day, due to the 
influx of returning refugees, until a 
house famine developed. This’ famine 
was progressing and overcrowded cities 
were seeking financial help. 

In order to remedy this tense situa- 
tion, a law was promulgated in 1927 
for relieving the cities of their surplus 
population by directing it towards the 
country and by encouraging private 
credits for reconstruction work. In 
1925 the cities received the first allot- 
ment of forty-four million zlotys.t 
The following years showed big results. 
Over forty-five thousand new houses 
were built, on which the Federal Bank 
gave a loan of 218 million zlotys. 

For the last ten years, the state has 
spent about 720 million zlotys for 
building purposes in the country at 
large. This money has made possible 
the construction of about three million 
public buildings, five million school 
buildings, four million railroad build- 
ings, and so forth. These figures also 
comprise a number of buildings erected 
in Polish colonies for officials and work- 
men and also the corresponding num- 
ber of buildings for military purposes. 

Besides the money spent by the state 
through different state departments and 
bureaus, other state and public institu- 
tions showed their activities in the 
building campaign by erecting public 
edifices and even private homes. 

The first rank in this group belongs 
to the Postal Savings Society, the next 
to the Society for Mutual Help of the 
Sick, the Genera] Security Institution, 
and so forth. 

1One zloty equals 11.22 cents. 
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Up to the present time, the following 
private capital has been attracted to 
the building campaign in the cities: 
100 million zlotys from the United 
City Citizens, 185 million from private 
individuals, and 28 million from district 
administrations. 

The most intensive building construc- 
tion has taken place, of course, in 
Warsaw, where, due to the work of a 
special building committee, over thirty- 
nine thousand multi-storied houses 
have been built, mostly by the coöp- 
erative workers. Most of the loans 
for building purposes, naturally, have 
been granted by the Polish Federal 
Bank. In 1925-1929 the loans aggre- 
gated the sum of 126 million zlotys. 

The Building Committee, in dis- 
tributing loans, gave preference to the 
multi-storied buildings; for the small 
houses there was given what was left 
after satisfying the needs of the first 


group. 


ORGANIZATION OF WORK IN Citrus 


Converting settlements with a lim- 
ited number of inhabitants into cities 
and forbidding rural people to settle 
there, led very largely to bringing life 
in such settlements to normal condi- 
tions. Organized in 1918 at Warsaw, 
the Union of Polish Cities took over 
the care of 630 cities and it continues 
successfully, through a certain system, 
to bring only settled people to the 
cities. Regular meetings of the repre- 
sentatives of cities and rural districts, 
registration of all skilled workmen, 
exchange of views, reports, and wide 
publicity in newspapers have proved 
notably successful in bringing city and 
country life into an organized state. 

Supported by the figures and all 
known facts about the gain through the 
regeneration of the Polish Republic 
during the last ten years, we can show 
constant progress in our public and 
state life. In this continuous progress, 


the principal initiative belongs to the 
State Government and the local self- 
governing organs. There have been 
some minor mistakes and some short- 
sightedness likely to occur in any 
young country, and the period of 1921- 
1924 was a very hard one because of 
the difficulties with credit and money 
during the first five years of our exist- 
ence and also because of the heavy 
outlay of money for reconstruction; but 
Poland has overcome all handicaps 
and has come out on the road toward 
full progress in statesmanship and 
industry, as demonstrated by the All- 
Polish Exposition at Poznan in 1929. 


Present-Day SITUATION or TENANT 
Hovsxs 


Unsatisfactory financial conditions 
of the country during the first years 
after the war caused almost a complete 
shutdown of building operations. The 
result of that is still felt by the Polish 
people. Private initiative could not 
successfully combat this situation be- 
cause it was too complicated and be- 
cause the rights of a landlord were 
limited by the law protecting a tenant. 

The ever present shortage of living 
quarters in Poland, according to Pro- 
fessor Brill and made public by Dr. 
Streletsky, may be indicated by these 
figures: general demand, 700,000 
houses; natural annual growth of 
population in cities, 250,000 persons. 

Allowing that two families can live 
in one house, we can easily see that 
125,000 new houses are required yearly. 
Adding the number of houses which 
would be repaired and the number of 
new houses which would be completed 
during that time, we will have about 
two to three hundred thousand houses 
in one year. 

A rapidly developing building cam- 
paign was inaugurated by the law 
relating to the building trades in cities, 
published in 1925, and by a Presidential 
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order published in 1927 directing the 
building committees in their task and 
giving to them the state’s financial 
support. 

Public institutions and organizations 
were first to receive help. They were 
given loans up to ninety per cent of the 
cost. Private individuals were granted 
loans up to seventy-five per cent of the 
cost of their buildings. The large 
houses with small apartments were pre- 
ferred and encouraged. The money 
loaned by the state must be paid back 
in twenty-five to thirty years at six and 
a half per cent according to the order 
of the Minister of Finance in 1927. 
Although it was certain that thirty- 
nine thousand houses already begun 
would be finished, the housing question 
in Warsaw, the Republic’s capital, was 
very acute in view of the extraordinary 
conditions. To satisfy the ever in- 
creasing demand, about five hundred 
thousand houses would be required. 

There was an actual demand for 
fifty thousand houses yearly. To meet 
this demand and overtake the normal 
population growth would require ten 
years of intensive building; but this 
was impossible for Warsaw on account 


f of financial difficulties. 


Crry AND SUBURBAN AREAS 


Besides assigning money for erecting 
new and repairing damaged houses in 
the cities, the law for promoting the 
building industry in cities also sees the 
need to finance buildings and houses in 
areas adjacent to them, although it 
does not encourage building farther 
out than fifteen kilometers from the 
city boundary. In connection with 
this, on the city maps for the building 
campaign, there is allotted an area 
about half a kilometer wide, dividing 
the city proper from the suburban area. 

Every city develops in its own way. 
Therefore, for the purpose of co- 
ordinating a building program on a 
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more uniform basis, each city is di- 
vided into the following parts: (1) 
center, where are located miost of the 
shops and offices—the very; artery of 
urban life; (2) portion adjoining the 
center, mixed, with no definite char- 
acter of living; (8) ringed area which 
includes houses of all small landlords. 

The last-named area, in accordance 
with building developments, is desig- 
nated for heavy industry, namely, large 
factories and mills. Also, it is to con- 
tain medium-sized works and small 
repair shops. 

This area is far away hein the center 
and usually has good means of com- 
munication. The second part of the 
city usually contains some medium- 
sized factories and shops, and work- 
shops transferred from the central part 
of thecity. The line of communication 
between these two parts does not go 
through the center of the city but runs 
around it. 

Progress in private building i is very 
slow, because of the scarcity or dear- 
ness of money, defects in the regula- 
tions concerning working hours, over- 
crowding these regulations with many 
official papers, and many other ob- 
stacles in Poland—a young republic 
burdened with a load inherited from 
a century-long occupation. Foreign 
capital i is too dear to be used for build- 
ing. Therefore, only the state’ s initi- 
ative and its money loaned for building 
cities are available. | 


| 
REGULATION OF CITIES 


A basis for regulations did not exist 
in Poland. Dismemberment of the 
Prussian possessions and’ the intro- 
duction of new regulations were very 
quickly effected, but the. i regulations 
for Poznań, Bidgush, Grudziadz, and 
some smaller cities, such ias Gniezno 
and Inowroclaw, were produced with a 
vast expenditure of money and work. 

Dismembering the Austrian and 
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Russian possessions did not come about 
at once in line with a modern city 
course. In the former Russian cities it 
was forbidden by the officials to make 
any offers or suggestions in that direc- 
tion. Such a situation involved a very 
difficult problem, to untangle which 
requires, even now, a considerable 
amount of labor and time. 

Working out the basic statute for 
building up cities and also regulations 
for land reform are shown in their 
separate paragraphs, with different 
rights and privileges of city and rural 
officials if they will exert their own 
Initiative. For instance, the land re- 
form regulations foresee the possi- 
bility of setting aside recreation centers 
and parks for office workers and shop 
people near the large cities and the in- 
dustrial districts. 

In the case of every important build- 
ing project, the building statute allows 
an expropriation of private land for a 
fair compensation, especially when it is 
done for the public need. As is seen 
from what has been mentioned, the 
state’s policy is to meet every demand 
and to help the rural officials in their 
task of production and cultivation. 

The Polish cities do not spare any 
means for progressing in the right di- 
rection. The result of such efforts is 
very easily seen. In 1926, out of 630 
cities in Poland, 87 had worked out 
plans or building regulations, although 
of that number only 47 had them com- 
plete and ready to be put into opera- 
tions. 

From that time there had been ad- 
vancement and even small cities have 
begun energetically to follow modern 
building plans in their expansion pro- 
’ grams. At present there are eighty 
Polish cities which have begun build- 
ing, strictly in accordance with regula- 
tions embodying even the smallest 
details. The foremost position be- 
longs to Warsaw, for which a building 


plan was made absolutely of a modern 
character, equal to that of any Euro- 
pean city. 


URBAN IMPROVEMENTS 


Some time before the war, certain 
Polish cultural cities, with the sole 
idea of their own development, had 
bought up numerous old and dilapi- 
dated houses. Among the former 
powers, Russia and Austria troubled 
least about developing cities or struc- 
tures. Consequently, many real estate 
owners, when building houses, saw 
only the possibilities for making more 
apartments and having them profitable, 
paying least attention to sanitation 
or to the welfare of the city itself. 

As a result of such management there 
is in all Polish cities a general lack of 
parks, trees, and greens, as well as of 
open spaces for recreation. In Berlin, 
for example, the area occupied by 
buildings equals fifty-two per cent of 
the city, while forty-two per cent com- 
prises open spaces. For every person 
there are about thirty-three square 
meters of green space and 2.28 square 
meters of open space for recreation. 
Besides this, the city owns about 
twenty-two thousand hectares of va- 
cant spaces, about two thousand 
hectares of gardens of two or three 
hundred square meters each. In addi- 
tion, the Mayor of Berlin acquired the 
thousand hectares of woodland located 
near that city. In contrast to this, in 
Warsaw, just two years ago, the com- 
bined parks and other green spaces 
and the Beliansky woods gave about 
four to five square meters per person of 
open spaces for recreation. In vacant 
building space, only a few hundred 
hectares can be found at Kola and 
Golendzinov. The remaining vacant 
spaces belong either to the state or to 
different institutions and are located 
in the Warsaw environments. 

Forty-two per cent of Warsaw houses 
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contain only one apartment or tene- 
ment each; nevertheless, many of them 
are very dark within, through scarcity 
of windows. The lack of a general plan 
for building work very often led a 
city mayor to approve special plans for 
small operations, hoping in the future 
to combine them with a general plan. 
On this account, some blocks have 
houses not conforming with the rules 
of sanitation or health and they are 
obstacles to the development of the 
city as a whole. 


DEVELOPMENT or Tenant Houszs 


The sound business of developing 
tenant houses in Poland aroused gen- 
eral interest, especially after the stabi- 
lization of Polish currency and the 
issuance of the first building regula- 
tions in 1925. The certainty of ob- 
taining money from the State Treasury 
for building purposes was a signal for 
beginning the realization of building 
plans, though the amount of money 
was far too small. For Warsaw this 
credit was equal to twenty-eight mil- 
lion zlotys a year, but regardless of 
this limited amount and of the lack of 
private capital, Warsaw did not ex- 
perience an acute need of tenant houses 
for satisfying the demands of the yearly 
population growth. The building of 
city houses was developed mostly with 
the help of codperatives and city com- 
munities. The latter built within the 
city of Warsaw, 5,412 tenement houses 
with 20,515 apartments. In round 
figures thirty-nine thousand apart- 
ments were built in the capital. 

Seeing a big success in their under- 
taking, the city communities started 
to work out a general building pro- 
gram, using it as the basis for obtain- 
ing money in order to combat the 
housing famine. There were many 
projects submitted by the codperative 
societies, by the city unions, and by 
private individuals; but all had one 
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serious defect, which was the financial 
burden of building laid upon the 
tenants in the city—a condition which 
was not equitable, because of the great 
migration of people from the villages 
into the cities. 

The most noteworthy project for 
financing the building of tenant houses 
is the one prepared by the Committee 
of the Building Industry (project of 
Dr. Zavovsky, a Vice President of the 
Building Committee of the City of 
Warsaw) and adopted as the building 
program in the capital prepared by 
the same Committee. This project, 
throughout, recommends that the nec- 
essary funds be raised by the use of 
an internal compulsory Joan at eight 
per cent, obligatory upon all the people 
in the state, based on the just rule that 
all must take part in building up the 
cities, while the burden of keeping up 
and beautifying the cities should be 
shared equally by the villages. The 
loan is secured through an annual tax, 
payable in five years. 

Institutions with more than five 
hundred workers are exempted from 
this taxation, but the workers must 
erect their own living quarters, equal 
to their number. They can obtain a 
loan for that purpose equal to seventy- 
five per cent of the building costs. 

Besides the money derived from this 
taxation for the building fund there 
must be used: (1) free capital of all 
Security and Financing Companies; 
(2) capital from other taxation under 
tenants’ security, capital derived from 
taxation on vacant ground, and four 
per cent and on capital collected as a 
tax in addition to the regular state 
tax. Out of this fund, loans are given 
at 544 per cent with amortization. A 
difference in percentage is paid out of 
the state’s building funds at the same 
time and also out of capital collected 
from taxation of one zloty per liter on 
distilled spirits. 
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This project provides that out of 
capital collected in that manner for 
building purposes, Warsaw shall re- 
ceive about sixty million zlotys an- 
nually. That sum will be ample to 
care for the yearly population growth, 
to pay off the deficit on the old houses, 
to place the housing problem on a 
better footing, and even to lessen the 
housing famine. Outside of sewer and 
water piping expense, all improve- 
ments in the houses can be paid off 
with private money and through financ- 
ing and administration of the Water 
Bureau and Sewers, which can obtain 
money from a general building fund, 


as is the case abroad. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF RECREATION 
SQUARES 


The second task which the Polish 
cities set for themselves was the wise 
one of building gardens and recreation 
squares, and taking care of them. It 
was in full agreement with the general 
building plans. All cities showed con- 
siderable interest in that line of work, 
on equal basis with the codperative 
institutions and the recreation organi- 
zations, to which the initiative in this 
branch of work belongs. During the 
last few years in Warsaw, after very 
powerful demands, thirty new recrea- 


tion squares and places have been, 


built. In order to construct them 
quickly, vacant spaces in the city were 
used for that purpose. That in itself 
was a wise land policy. 


Laxo Po.icy 


The land policy was connected with 
matters relating to the development of 
city settlements in accordance with 
city statutes, and together with this 
a wise solution was found for the 
problem of erecting tenant houses. 
By the term “land policy,” we mean 
the activities of city administrations 
in the direction of regulating affairs 


connected with land; for instance, buy- 
ing land through these administrations 
for future expansion of the cities, or for 
profitable resale into private hands, or 
for leasing for building purposes. Such 
activities of the administrations with- 
in these limits may have decided re- 
sults. Failure to adhere to the land 
policy may result in future difficulties 
for the cities in satisfying the needs for 
public accommodation and also in the 
expansion of building. But city ad- 
ministrations are fortunate enough to 
be in a position to direct the land policy 
to their own advantage. 

The first law relating to land policy 
was issued on January 21, 192%. It 
pertained to giving state lands to co- 
operatives, and was followed by laws 
on November 22, 1924, leading to 
further laws about developing cities 
(issued in 1925) and also the Presi- 
dential order promulgated in 1927. 
A building law was issued in 1928, fol- 
lowed by agricultural laws, recently 
changed, governing the transfer of 
state lands to the cities and the out- 
right purchase with exact limitation of 
private estates within the limits of city 
or town interests. Based on these 
laws, cities could have deciding in- 
fluence in directing the land policy, 
which would enable them to attain 
a very important object—that of 
providing cheap houses for their 
citizens. 

A special réle in the promotion of 
that business should be assigned to a 
1925 law, which made the building 
trade very active. That law provides 
a big relief in the future, by giving re- 
markably broad rights to city and town 
administrations and mayors, in en- 
couraging the construction of tenant 
houses. For instance, under this law, 
state lands can be sold for building 
purposes, without regard to the nature 
of the future building. Under this 
law, the state lands can be conveyed to 
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coðperatives or public institutions. 
They can also be rented to them in- 
definitely on liberal terms, or for a 
certain length of time with option to 
purchase. The vacant land can be 
expropriated through the respective 
mayors. By such acts, towns some- 
times profit to a greater or smaller 
degree, especially with the coöperation 
of others, through preventing specu- 
lation in lots. 


SUPPLY or LAND 


Understanding that sufficient areas 
of land should be available to satisfy 
at least the prime necessity of the 
public, Polish cities worked in that 
direction more or less gracefully. 
However, in the majority of cases, the 
supply of land was below normal. In 
order to meet the public need, accord- 
ing to Meoplitza, this supply should 
equal twenty per cent of the city terri- 
tory. Having such a supply, the cities 
could lower prices on building lots and 
could make it possible for private per- 
sons, not having capital, to build. 

Some of the Polish cities have quite 
a large area of land—in some instances, 
over two thousand hectares (Chen- 
stokhov, 2,750; Gostynin, 1,800; Sos- 
nowiec, 1,650; Zgierz, 1,800). But 
these areas, in many cases covered with 
woods and greens, though suitable for 
living purposes, are far removed from 
the city itself. Warsaw, the capital of 
Poland, has a land supply for building 
purposes equaling 115 hectares (Kola 
and Golendzinov). Besides this, land 
could be obtained from the state’s 
ownership, located within the Warsaw 
limits, amounting to 2,100 hectares; 
also from the basic supply, which 
appears to be 90 hectares. All these 
do not include land under the head of 
“parks,” totaling 110 hectares. Among 
other cities worth mentioning is Grud- 
ziadz, which has in its possession four- 
teen hundred hectares of land suitable 
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for building purposes, equivalent to 
sixty-six per cent of its territory. 

When beginning the operation of the 
land policy, cities paid most attention 
to the plans for regulation. Figures 
relating to that subject are not very 
satisfactory. 

| 
Lanp Porcy IN Dirrerent Crries 


The soundest land policy was worked 
out in the cities of the former Prussian 
territory. This policy is found in its 
worst state in the cities of the former 
Russian territory, which was under 
occupation for over one hundred years. 
In the once Prussian territory, there is 
a special land fund in some cities, con- 
sisting of cash and acquired lots. The 
cities (Poznan) put into this fund all 
vacant lots that had notjbeen desig- 
nated for definite perros or were 
partly occupied. 

The assets of a land fund consist of: 
(1) the money equal to a sum realized 
from a consummated sale ‘of the plots; 
(2) a specially established capital sum; 
(3) a certain amount of ‘cash out of 
credits allotted for the purpose of land. 
The liabilities of a land fund consist of: 
(1) unpaid sums for land; (2) difference 
between the sale and purchase prices; 
and (8) loans on mortages: Such land 
funds can be found in somé cities of the 
former Prussian territory besides Poz- 
nan, only to a considerably smaller 
extent because of the past devaluation. 
In order to make building land and 
houses cheaper, some of; the Polish 
cities follow their own land policy, 
though very often it is, incomplete. 
Other cities (Breston on the Bug) sell 
their land at nominal prices; this keeps 
the city treasury in good shape but 
does not make prices of the lots any 
cheaper. Plotsk sells its land on 
terms of ten per cent of the sales price 
paid in advance (to the codperatives), 
with the balance to be paid in ten years. 
Grudziadz sells its lots at two thirds of 
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1914 prices. Wodislav sells its land to 
private individuals at original prices, 
and to builders at a price lower than it 
paid. Gostynin gives away its lots 
without money, under the condition 
that later on the builder shall pay 
one thousand zlotys for every house 
erected, if two tenants can live in it 
besides the owner. Bydgoszcz prices 
its land very low and sells on an install- 
ment plan of thirty years with some 
exemptions, at the time of purchase. 

In all these land deals there is one 
principle set up by the cities—that is, 
a purchaser must build within one to 
three years, and if he fails to do so or 
desires to resell the land, the city shall 
have the right to take it back, as first 
option, or to buy it, as the second. 
Warsaw, in its land deals, uses easy 
sales terms adopted by the Ministry of 
Public Works, in view of the fact that 
the land so far used for building pur- 
poses belongs to the state. The city 
land will be subdivided and sold in the 
near future by the land foundation. 
Neither the form, the price, nor the 
size of the plots has yet been estab- 
lished. 

The lots from the state’s land are 
sold considerably below market value 
and on the time-payment plan, run- 
ning from five to ten years. For such 
lots, the city usually charges from 2.05 
to 7 zlotys per square meter, depending 
upon appearance and location. The 
market value of such lots would be 
from 5 to 60 zlotys per square meter. 

Up to the present, the city has taken 
from the state authorities and appor- 
tioned among codperatives for building 
lots, about 450,000 square meters. 
For the needs of squares, parks, grass 
plots, and streets, about one million 
square meters have been used. In 
addition, the city has taken over about 
250 hectares which had been divided 
or built up. Deeds to the latter land 
are prepared. Out of this land, 35 


hectares are cccupied by the city brick 
factories and 30 hectares are used as a 
stadium; the remainder of the 250 
hectares comprise built-up blocks of 
houses with the clause of specified 
completion time. There has been no 
element of speculation in this land ac- 
tivity. The building laws of the cities 
have given them the power to exercise a 
control over the methods of utilizing 
lots conveyed for building purposes. 


Systom or TAXATION 


Closely related to the land policy is 
the question of taxation on buildings 
and on land. The subject of state 
taxation is treated separately. In 
addition to the state tax, communes 
themselves impose a tax for a city 
building fund. amounting to fifty per 
cent of the state tax; in some excep- 
tional cases, the administrations of 
these communes can lower this tax to 
8714 per cent. Vacant land is also 
taxed by the communes in addition to 
state taxation to the extent of fifty 
per cent thereof. 

The rate and the method for this 
state tax on reel estate is definitely pre- 
scribed in the Presidential order of 
June 17, 1924—namely, the basis for 
setting a tax rate on all buildings de- 
pends upon tkeir yearly revenue. If 
this revenue cannot be definitely es- 
tablished upon certain buildings, such 
as factories, theaters, unoccupied villas, , 
bathhouses, and so forth, a revenue is 
tentatively set at the equivalent of five 
per cent of the real estate cost. Such 
real estate cost generally equals the 
price paid for + at a certain previous 
time, or is estimated on the basis of an 
established sales price of a similar 
building located in the same or a 
sunilar locality. This, of course, is 
determined by experts. The tax rate 
equals twenty per cent of the sum set 
as the basis for all taxation. 

The tax rate on lots and acreages of 
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land that have been built upon wholly 
or partly or are entirely vacant, is de- 
termined by the order of the Minister 
of Finance in accord with the Ministers 
of Public Works, Interior, and Agri- 
culture, as of November 3, 1927 (Nos. 
106 and 918)—namely, the land is 
subject to taxation, whether it is built 
upon wholly or partly or is vacant, if 
located within the city limits and if 
included in an adopted building plan. 
The land is considered as built upon if 
it is adjacent to a street or located 
within a belt of seventy meters width 
alongside a street dedicated to public 
use. The land is considered as not 
built upon if adjacent to streets that 
have been proposed and approved but 
not yet constructed nor dedicated to 
public use; such land is taxed as 
agricultural land within city limits. 

Land is deemed unsatisfactory for 
building purposes if there are buildings 
of permanent and temporary nature 
standing together. Such a piece of 
land, according to its price and loca- 
tion, is counted as not duly prepared 
for building use. The state’s tax rate 
on land is established according to 
price, which is assessed annually on the 
prices paid one year preceding a tax 
year. These prices are either actually 
obtained or are simply calculated on 
transactions of analogous land in the 
same locality. It is impossible to 
estimate a close price on a given piece 
of land as a basis for setting a figure; 
an appraised price can be used for 
financing purposes, taking into con- 
sideration the general prices of land, 
the size, the shape, the frontage, main 
and side city streets, and also a prob- 
able future industrial or commercial 
use of the land. If a parcel of ground 
belongs to a legal unit, its price as 
stated on the balance sheet in zlotys 
may be accepted, as per orders Nos. 
55 and 542 of June 25, 1924, of the 
President of the Republic. 
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The standard taxation rate is equal 
to one half of one per cent of the basie 
price set for taxation purposes, but this 
rate equals one per cent on lots facing 
streets or located in cities with fifteen 
thousand population according to the 
preceding year’s census. The basic 
price for taxation is established an- 
nually upon the reported and verified 
declarations of the land owners. 


EXEMPTIONS FROM TAXATION 


The following classes of real estate 
are exempted from taxation: 


1. Real estate belonging to the state 
or to cities 

2. Land occupied without rent by 
state or by city public utility 
administration, to be certified 
by the city 

8. Land under the heading of parks 
or in the hands of the Building 
Committee and designated by 
the City Council for public 
utility 

4. Land not suitable for building 
purposes, or on which building 
is forbidden by a law safeguard- 
ing teachers or by a law on the 
working of mines 

5. Land under the heading of court- 
yards of warehouses and other 
enterprises, necessary for in- 
dustrial and commercial pur- 
poses; also land located within 
industrial regions and utilized 
for their objects. 


PUBLIC ENTERPRISES 


There were public enterprises in 
Poland before it received its inde- 
pendence. They were mostly in the 
former Austrian and German terri- 
tories, woder the name of territorial 
self-governments. The problems of 
the originally Austrian public enter- 
prises, as a policy at large and as fi- 
nancial self-governments, took definite 
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form after the declaration of Polish 
independence. The earlier Austrian 
enterprises, principally in the large 
cities, were in the hands of city ad- 
ministrations, through accident or 
possibly in the interests of the city 
from a political or administrative point 
of view. The public enterprises in 
Poland are produced by all categories 
of public unions—city, village and 
county, administrations and public 
unions. 

The most typical enterprise in the 
villages is the slaughtering and market- 
ing of horses. In the counties, the 
most typical enterprises are cement 
factories, brick factories, and agri- 
cultural farms. In the cities, other 
enterprises may be found, such as 
electrical power houses, gas works 
(oil and kerosene), market places, 
bakeries, city trolley systems, horse- 
slaughtering, and others. 

The development of the most im- 
portant public enterprises in Poland 
since its independence is shown in the 
following comparative table: 

















Enterprises 1919 | 1929 
Electric stations . |- 99 | 214 
Oil refineries 3 101 | 101 
Slaughter-houses. . . 872 | 429 
Markets and fairs .. 805 | 498 
Brick and cement factories (me- 
chanical). .. Be SR warty Be 62 | 810 
Trolley systems in kilometers. ... | 829 | 480 
Waterworks and sewer systems . aaa 265. 


From the above figures we can see 
that the development of public enter- 
prises goes on at a rapid rate. There 
are 291 electrified cities, with 5,124,000 
inhabitants. There are 339 (56 per 
cent) unelectrified cities, with popu- 
lation of 1,230,000. There are 988 
electric stations belonging to private 
interests. The yearly production of 
the public electric stations equals 


200,000,000 K.W.; that of the private 
stations equals 2,000,000,000 K.W. 
There are 101 (84 per cent) public oil 
refineries and 20 (16 per cent) belong 
to private interests. The production 
of public oil refineries is 187,000,000 
square meters of oil and private re- 
fineries produce 41,000,000 square 
meters of oil. 

All slaughter-houses are controlled 
by city governments. 

There are 119 public and five private 
waterworks. ‘There are sewer systems 
in 144 cities. Twenty per cent of the 
Polish cities have their own water- 
works; twenty-three per cent have 
their own sewers; sixty-four cities, or 
10.1 per cent of all the cities with a 
total population of 2,806,791 (42.8 per 
cent of the population of all the cities), 
have waterworks and sewers. Water 
is used for flushing domestic pits by 
8,500,000 inhabitants (51 per cent of 
all the urban population). 


TRANSPORTATION AND THE BUILDING 
MOVEMENT 


The situation in reference to trolley 
lines and other means of transporta- 
tion is as follows (excluding Gorni 
Slansk) : 








Trolley enterprises (in cities) ..... ...... 9 
Auxiliary railroads and interurban trolley 


“Total........ i 





Of this number, five belong to local 
governments and three to private 
corporations of whose stock local 
governments own fifty per cent; there- 
fore, these eight trolley enterprises may 
be considered as public; and one trolley 
enterprise belongs entirely to a private 
corporation. Eight auxiliary railroads 
belong to local governments. 

Appreciating the importance of con- 
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venient means of transportation for 
pushing a building campaign, Polish 
cities pay a great deal of attention to 
the development of trolley lines and 
auxiliary railroads, as they help to 
build up suburbs on a sound basis, and 
very often, only the lack of money has 
halted their construction. 

The leading position in the develop- 
ment of means of transit falls to the 
capital of Warsaw, where in 1918 there 
were only forty-two kilometers of track, 
while in 1928 they had grown to ninety 
kilometers, touching even the farthest 
points in the suburbs and creating there 
conditions very satisfactory for build- 
ing private homes and industrial 
plants. However, the rapid develop- 
ment of the means of transit with the 
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INCOME FROM COOPERATIVE 
ENTERPRISES 


Until recently, enterprises in Poland 
had little to do with the finances of the 
public cotperatives, but now their 
significance grows with every budget 
year. This can be shown by the fact 
that the income of all public enter- 
prises of all public codperatives in 
Poland (excluding Upper Silesia) is in- 
creased; thus, in 1924 the income was 
22,200,000 zlotys, while in ithe budget 
of 1928-1929 it equals 53,353,200 
zlotys. The incomes from owned and 
concessioned enterprises which the 
codperatives included in their 1928- 
1929 budget, are shown in the following 
table: 

















Owned Enterprises Concessioned Enterprises 

Absolute Percentage| Absolute 

Figures of General Figures 

Zlotys Income Zlotys 
Village public cotperatives .... 1,084,400 08 87,200 
City public cotperatives . 49,924,800 12 9 9,023,400 
County public cooperatives 2,394,000 1.8 752,100 
Total ....... 58,853,200 7.7 9,862,700 





increased money fund has both its 
good and its bad sides. The rapid 
building of trolley routes makes many 
lots desirable and therefore increases 
their prices, regardless of the lack of 
water supply, sewers, and electric light. 
The building of means of travel in- 
creases land values and also heightens 
a city’s prominence if the land is im- 
proved and inhabited, otherwise it 
may create speculation in land by the 
owners. The proper promulgation of 
a land policy, however, stops such 
speculation and leaves only the good 
side of the development of transporta- 
tion facilities. 


In the same budget year of 1928- 
1929, the public coUperatives assigned 
the following sums of money to pay off 
the deficits of their enterprises: 








T 


Zlotys 










Village public codperatives 486,200 | 0.4 
City public cobperatives ...} 7,264,400 | 1 9 
County public codperatives . 488,600 | 0.8 

Total... 1. .... 8,289,200 | 1.2 





The public enterprises, irrespective 
of all else, belong to the category of 
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those which produce the necessary 
products, increasing from year to year. 
There are many reasons for this, but 
the most important is that these en- 
terprises are young in their develop- 
ment and are really in their organiza- 
tion stage. Competing on equal basis 
with private enterprises and regardless 
of the lack of cheap money, they never- 
theless give a true guarantee for their 
workers of better conditions of work 
and pay. The fact that the codpera- 
tive enterprises bring a relatively small 
profit can be explained by the reason 
that they are, in most cases, rather 
public utility establishments than con- 
cerns working for profit as, for example, 
cement or brick mills. The public co- 
operative enterprises are treated on 
equal basis with other enterprises; they 
pay interest on capital borrowed from 
private and state institutions as well as 
local government units, and also pay 
all taxes. 

Some of the codperative enter- 
prises are among the most highly 
taxed as, for instance, electric stations. 
slaughter-houses, fairs in small cities. 
city markets, quarries, agricultural 
farms, and partly cement shops, situ- 
ated in the districts of and sanctioned 
by the respective communities. The 
enterprises not requiring a considerable 
capital for promoting their activities 
are operated with borrowed capital, 
which at times amounts to one hun- 
dred per cent of the money necessary 
to keep them functioning. 


Roap CONSTRUCTION AND 
MAINTENANCH 


Polish roads, from the viewpoint of 
their construction and maintenance, 
are divided into the following: 


1. State roads—the principal arteries 
between cities and strategical 
points; built and maintained 
by the state 


2. District roads—the principal 
roads in separate districts; 
built and maintained by the 
district administrations 

3. County roads—the principal 
roads within the boundaries of 
separate counties; built and 
maintained by the local county 
governments 

4. Village district roads—all other 
roads not coming under the 
above categories; within village 
boundaries, and built and main- 
tained by the respective dis- 
trict administrations. 


The roads were in bad condition, 
particularly in the eastern part of the 
country, where they suffered most on 
account of the world war. They have 
been repaired, but the number and the 
quality of Polish roads compared with 
the Western European highways are 
very unsatisfactory. There are 18.16 
kilometers of roads per hundred square 
kilometers. This situation may be ex- 
plained by the neglect of the powers in 
occupation—an especially evident fact 
in the former Russian territory. Gen- 
erally speaking, we find that the Gov- 
ernment’s condition was such as 
not to warrant allotting large sums of 
money for road construction. 

In 1925, for construction and main- 
tenance of the roads in Poland, the 
state budget contained about 28,000,- 
000 zlotys, but the 1929-1930 budget 
provided for that purpose 68,100,000 
zlotys, divided in part as follows: 








For repair of state roads ... .... 8,000,000 
For subsidy of self-governments. . 4,000,000 
For maintenance of state roads and 

bridges. . .. . head 42,000,000 





If one takes into consideration the 
fact that there are 4,337 kilometers of 
dirt roads in Poland, it may be esti- 
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mated that their repair and rebuilding 
can be accomplished in seventy years. 


Program or Roan CONSTRUCTION 

The prepared program for repair 
and maintenance of the existing roads 
and building of new ones contemplates 
new sources for collecting money for 
the road fund—namely, a tax on auto- 
mobiles, which fund, up to the present 
time, has been mostly exhausted. The 
program contains the following 
points: 


l. Putting into condition the exist- 
ing hard surface roads 

2. Rebuilding and adopting new sub- 
urban roads 

8. Building new hard surface roads 
in Eastern districts 

4. Improving dirt roads through 
adopting maintenance methods 

5. Rebuilding temporary bridges to 
make them permanent 

6. Increasing the output of quarries. 


Roan Consrructrion BY Locau Gov- 
ERNMENTS 


Local governments have expended 
considerable labor for the construction 
and the maintenance of Poland’s roads. 
We must bear in mind that local 
governments, in the greater part of the 
state, are entirely new institutions and 
mostly unable to digest the funda- 
mental change and, besides, have had 
many important questions to solve. 
They found the roads in a very poor 
condition (excepting the western part 
of the country) and encountered fi- 
nancial difficulties. The local govern- 
ments are to be commended for their 
road construction, for they worked 
without assistance from without and 
showed remarkable interest and under- 
standing of this question. 

Up to the end of 1928, the local 
governments built 8,384.5 kilometers 
of roads; during the same period the 
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district administrations built 21.5 
kilometers and the state built only 
893 kilometers. The number of roads 
completed by the local governments 
continues to grow every year. In 
1928 alone, these governments re- 
paired 1,407.5 kilometers of damaged 
roads, not including defective roads in 
the regions of village districts where 
road-building came to a standstill as 
far as financial and technical assistance 
was concerned. Moreover, in the re- 
ferred to territory of the Polish State, 
village, county and district, dirt roads 





were repaired as follows: 

Districts Kilometers 
Centrales saian inni ae 19,000 
Eastern ..... 12,000 
Western.. 18,000 
Southern....... . 8,000 


Permanent and temporary bridges 
were built as follows: 


Districts Meters 
Central... Ee cee ee ee ees 20,800 
Master si. cscisciasie ce 4,450- 
Western.. o ee, ee eee 1,460 
Southern «i660 dssacced i ee 20,580 





In addition, 32,800 kilometers of 
roads were covered with wood for 
which purpose 4,460,000 pieces of 
boards were used. The local govern- 
ments’ expense for building and main- 
taining the county, district, and state 
roads amounted, in 1926, to 41,161,- 
989 zlotys and, furthermore, the 
amount of 583,960 zlotys was de- 
posited for the account of local ad- 
ministrations. In the following year 
these sums of money increased materi- 
ally, due to the increase in road con- 
struction. From the above state- 
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ments we can see that regardless of the 
very difficult prevailing conditions, the 
local governments accomplished more 
than was reasonable to expect, and the 
success of their work is constantly 
growing, so that we may expect the 
state, as well as the local governments, 
to do all that is possible to have our 
roads equal in number and quality to 
those of our Western neighbors. 


In conclusion I may emphatically 
say that Poland’s cities, regardless of 
the very difficult situation of the State 
Government and regardless of the 
century-old occupation and the de- 
vastation brought about by the war, 
have mobilized all their forces in order 
to attain a happier condition, and 
they have already shown considerable 
progress toward this end. 


Public Guidance in Land Utilization in Czechoslovakia 


By Antonin Pavan l E 
State Land Office, Prague, Ceechoslovakia l 


HE right of the state to interfere 

with private ownership was ex- 
pressed in paragraph 365 of the Aus- 
trian Civil Code, promulgated July 
first, 1811. This Code is still in force 
in the states of Central Europe which 
grew out of the Austro-Hungarian 
Empire, and is thus in force in Czecho- 
slovakia. The text of paragraph 365 
runs as follows: 


Tf the public weal demands it, a subject 
of the state is in duty bound to forego even 
the full right of ownership in return for 
appropriate compensation. 


This provision was incorporated in 
other Austrian laws, under which 
expropriation was possible: 


1. For the construction of roads ! 

2. For purposes of water conserva- 
tion ? 

8. For the construction of railways? 

4, For purposes of mining.‘ 


These laws are still in force in the 
Czechoslovak Republic, the Constitu- 
tion of which, promulgated on Feb- 
ruary 29, 1920, contains a provision,® 
under which it is possible to restrict 
private ownership or to expropriate 
property only by law and in return 
for compensation, unless a law provides, 
or shall in the future provide, that no 
compensation be given. 


State Powers IN Economic 
DEVELOPMENT 


The World War brought with it in 
almost every country state control of 


1 Cabinet Decree of May 19, 1858. 

2 Law of May 80, 1869. 

5 Laws of May 18, 1870 and February 18, 1878. 
4 Law of May 18, 1854. 

5 Par. 109. 


trade in food-stuffs, metals, and other 
commodities, called by the Germans 
gebundene Wirtschaft, Planwirtschaft 
(directed economy, planned‘ economy). 
In the course of the first ten, years after 
the war this control was gradually 
liquidated, although in some countries 
house-rent control was introduced, 
which still exists in Czechoslovakia, 
but will probably be abolished in the 
near future. 
Nevertheless, the power of the state 
to intervene and to regulate in the 
sphere of economic and social develop- 
ment is very considerable, and is fav- 
ored not only by the Socialist parties 
but also by parties which are essen- 
tially Liberal. The doctrine of laissez 
faire, laissez passer is a oe of the 
past. 
As regards, in particular, ithe powers 
of the state in Czechoslovakia touching 
land ownership, they may be divided 
into four groups: | 
1. The right to expropriate land 
privately owned for building 


purposes 
2. Limitation of ownership of forests 


in the interests of sound fores- 
I 





try i 

8. The protection of small tenant 
farmers 

4. The expropriation of certain por- 
tions of all large landed estates 
for purposes of land reform. 


Each of these groups is briefly dealt 
with in the following discussion. 
1. Expropriation FOR BULDING 
Porposns 


The housing crisis is one of the most 
burning problems in the countries of 
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Europe. In the large and medium- 
sized towns, in particular, the situs- 
tion has so far been only ameliorated, 
but not completely remedied. The 
Czechoslovak Housing Acts* provide 
for the expropriation of privately owned 
land for the erection of houses or public 
buildings, as follows: 


(a) Dwelling-houses 

(b) Essential premises for poor farm- 
ers 

(c) Essential business premises for 
poor traders 

(d) Necessary but not extensive 
premises for codperative so- 
cieties manufacturing com- 
modities 

(e) Necessary buildings for public 
purposes 

(f) Lands and gardens for sanatoria, 
and so forth 


(g) Necessary transportation. 


For building sites, land is to be taken 
in the following order: first, that which 
belongs to the state; second, land that 
belongs to the local authorities, es- 
pecially sites that have already been 
parceled out for building purposes and 
are suitable; and finally, sites not 
hitherto parceled out. Land that is 
not productive is to be taken first, and 
only in cases where it cannot be avoided 
is productive land to be taken. Onlyin 
the third case is it possible to apply 
for the expropriation of private land, 
which can be expropriated only when 
there is in the locality no Jand owned 
by the state or by local authorities 
which is suitable for building purposes. 

The expropriation of private land is 
further restricted where the owner can 
prove that it is essential for the needs 
of his own trade, farm, house, or house- 
hold. The expropriation of private 
land is not permissible where the owner 
offers to the person who asks for the 


€ The first was passed in December, 1919, the 
last in March, 1928. 


- expropriation other land in the locality 


suitable for building purposes and at a 
reasonable price. It is likewise not 
permissible where the owner himself 
undertakes to devote the land, within 
a, certain period, to building and other 
purposes for which the law allows 
expropriation. 

Expropriation of building sites takes 
place under the previously mentioned 
paragraph 865 of the Civil Code in 
return for appropriate compensation. 
The amount is fixed by the local gov- 
ernment offices, either alone or in agree- 
ment with the parties interested. If 
the latter are not satisfied they may 
appeal to two higher instances, the 
Office of the Province and the Ministry 
of the Interior or to the Supreme Ad- 
ministrative Court, or even to the 
ordinary courts of justice. The pro- 
cedure in expropriation is in the hands 
of the local government authorities, 
and the investigation takes place on 
the spot and in the presence of the 
persons interested. If the person for 
whom the land is expropriated does not 
carry out the building operations in 
the time prescribed by the authorities, 
the former owner may ask to have the 
expropriation annulled, and the land 
restored to him. In addition to that 
he may sue for damages. 

Little use has been made of this 
provision. 

2. LIMITATION OF OWNERSHIP OF 

Fornsts 


In view of the proposed forest re- 
form and of postwar economic condi- 
tions generally, it was desirable in the 
interests of the public to provide in- 
creased protection for forest property. 
This is the sense of an Act passed on 
December 17, 1918, and of the Act of 
February 29, 1928, dealing with the 
provisional protection of forests. Un- 
der the terms of this Act the power of 
the state to interfere with private 
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ownership concerns the following 
points: 

(a) The owner of a forest may be 
required to manage it along 
certain lines. 

(b) Owners of forests who do not 
manage them according to 
imposed plans are required to 
report to the appropriate au- 
thorities the amount felled, 
(except in cases where not 
more than twenty-five cubic 
meters of timber are felled 
annually), and permissionmust 
be obtained for felling more 
than the normal quantity 
prescribed by the Act. 

(c) In order to insure that forest 
areas on which the timber has 
been felled shall be reforested 
in timely and adequate fash- 
ion, theauthorities can demand 
the deposit of an appropriate 
guarantee, in cash or securi- 
ties, and if the owner fails to 
do his duty, the authorities 
may carry out the reforesta- 
tion at his expense. 

(d) In case of serious infringement 
of the provisions of the Act, or 
if there is good reason to fear 
that such infringement will be 
repeated, the Ministry of Agri- 
culture may appoint a person 
to manage the forest at the 
expense of the owner. Spe- 
cial provisions in this respect 
apply to the large forest 
properties which come under 
the Land Reform Acts. 


8. PROTECTION or SMALL TENANT 
FARMERS 


Postwar social and economic condi- 
tions in Czechoslovakia permitted of 
no delay in dealing with agrarian ques- 
tions, and therefore, before a beginning 
was made in carrying out Land Reform, 
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a number of measures were, passed for 
the protection, in particular, of poor 
farmers and small landholders. 

First of all the purchase of long-term 
tenancies was made possible. An Act 
of May 27, 1919, provided, that small 
tenant farmers might buy the land 
which they had held in unbroken ten- 
ancy since October 1, 1901, if the area 
of their farms, including, the land 
acquired, did not exceed ‘eight hec- 
tares each (approximately twenty 
acres.) Compensation to the owner 
was fixed by the court in charge of the 
matter on the basis of prices obtained 
for land in the particular !locality in 
the year 1913. This measure per- 
tained to land owned by! the state, 
the large landed estates that came un- 
der the Land Reform plan, estates 
entered in the provincial land registers, 
and land belonging to the Church and 
Foundations, irrespective of the area 
of the estates. The plan was concluded 
by 1928, and under it, 128,557 tenants 
purchased altogether 101,119 hectares 
at the aggregate price of Ke. 179,083,- 
380. About eighty per cent of this 
land was purchased from, the large 
landed estates subject to the forth- 
coming Land Reform. 

A further Act, passed on October 30, 
1919, was designed as a ‘temporary 
protection for small holders against 
an increase of rent or notice to vacate, 
such as would threaten their, livelihood. 
This compulsory maintenance of ten- 
ancy affected land, farmhouses, agri- 
cultural premises, and gardens. The 
protection was given only, ito tenants 
who had no land of their own, rented 
no more than eight hectares and, with 
their families, farmed the land person- 
ally. Objections by an owner to the 
prolongation of the tenancy were heard 
by the court. An increase in rent was 
allowed, and if the two parties could 
not agree on the amount, the sum was 
settled by a court of arbitration com- 
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posed of a judge (chairman of the 
District Court) and two assessors 
nominated by the two parties. This 
Act expired in 1926. 

Similarly, a measure of April 11, 
1919, protected the interests of the 
landless users of pastures in Slovakia. 
The shortage of pastures was remedied 
by requiring owners of suitable land 
to lease an appropriate portion to local 
small farmers and cotters. This meas- 
ure was extended, but expired in 1929. 
Due provision was made for the settle- 
ment of disputes. 

In Carpathian Ruthenia, land rent 
was as a rule not paid in money but in 
kind; that is, with a certain proportion 
of the yield. These “share tenancies” 
originated at a time when money was 
little used, and they were equivalent 
to the French métayage. They were 
more advantageous to the owner than 
money rents. In Carpathian Ruthénia 
it was the aim of the state to protect 
the primitive tenants of land up to the 
amount of twelve hectares, who were 
being badly exploited by this system of 
“share renting.” An Act of July 21, 
1921, therefore, enabled them to pay 
their rents in money instead of in kind. 
This protection was extended by sub- 
sequent Acts up to the end of 1926. 

All these adjustments affected the 
land of the big estates subsequently 
coming under the Land Reform plan, 
and, with minor exceptions, all other 
land. l 
Reference may here be made to 
another measure designed to secure 
the normal execution of the Land 
Reform plan. This was the Act of 
January 30, 1920, concerning com- 
pulsory tenancies on the big estates 
coming under the Land Reform. In 
places where the demand for land was 
urgent, and where the Land Reform 
plan could be shortly initiated, the 
State Land Office could require the 
landowners to lease to qualified appli- 
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cants a minimum area of agricultural 
land for a period not exceeding six 
years. A prolongation of these com- 
pulsory tenancies was made possible in 
the west of the Republic up to the 
end of 1926, and in the -east to the 
close of 1929. 

Land applied to this purpose did not 
exceed fifteen per cent of the total area 
of the large estates. In this way, 
265,182 poor farmers and landless per- 
sons received altogether 141,172 hec- 
tares. On an average each family 
received 0.53 hectare in tenancy. 
Allowing for the fact that some of the 
tenants had land of their own, the 
amount of land held by each family 
averaged 0.83 hectare. This measure 
was part and parcel of the Land Reform 
plan. On the execution of the Land 
Reform plan these tenancies were 
converted into definitive ownership. 
The social and political significance of 
the measure was that it allowed the 
state. an interval of three years for 
making the legal and practical prepara- 
tions for the definitive Land Reform 
plan. - 


4. EXPROPRIATION FOR Lanp Rarorm 


The Land’ Reform plan, affecting © 
certain portions of all private estates 
exceeding one hundred and fifty hec- 
tares of agricultural land or two hun- 
dred and fifty hectares of land of any 
description, represents the greatest 
interference with the rights of private 
ownership in Czechoslovakia. 

This reform does not deal with a 
problem peculiar to Czechoslovakia, 
but with one affecting the whole of 
Central and Eastern Europe. Whilein 
Western Europe the French Revolu- 
tion and the political and social de- 
velopments following it had produced a 
new order, the old order still persisted 


‘in Central and Eastern Europe. The 


World War, however, produced a 
political revolution, the collapse of 
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monarchical government in Russia, 
Germany, and Austria-Hungary, and 
everywhere opened the way to a con- 
structive social and economic policy. 
At the head of this movement, as the 
events of the past ten years show, 
stands Land Reform—the new adjust- 
ment of land ownership. According 
to figures given by Sergius Maslov, 
fourteen countries in postwar Europe, 
representing seventy-one per cent of 
the whole area of the Continent and 
fifty-seven per cent of its entire popu- 
lation, have occupied themselves with 
this task, some in radical fashion and 
others with great moderation. 

Land Reform represents a great 
movement for the democratization of the 
land, for strengthening the principle of 
the private ownership of land and for the 
liquidation of entailed estates as the last 
relic of feudalism. The primal char- 
acter and the extent of this movement 
are such that it has been discussed 
at all international agricultural con- 
gresses. At the gathering of the In- 
ternational Institute of Agriculture at 
Rome in 1928, His Excellency M. de 
Michelis, who presided, said in his 
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Czechoslovakia previous to the inaugu- 
ration of the reform. 

The Czechoslovak Republic is com- 
posed of the former lands of the Czech 
Crown, (Bohemia, Moravia, and Si- 
lesia) together with Slovakia and Car- 
pathian Ruthenia, all these territories 
having been united in 1918 into a single 
state. From the tenth century on- 
wards, the Czech lands formed an 
independent state—the Kingdom of 
Bohemia—which, from the year 1526, 
had monarchs of the Habsburg dy- 
nasty, and in the course of time became 
an integral part of the Austrian Empire. 
Slovakia and Carpathian’ Ruthenia, 
on the other hand, were parts of Hun- 
gary. The state, as now revived under 
the name of the Czechoslovak Repub- 
lic, has an area of 140,894 square 
kilometers, and more than 1414 million 
inhabitants. 
POPULATION LARGELY AGRICULTURAL 


Some 39.6 per cent of the population 
are engaged in agriculture, including 
forestry and fishing. In 1910 the 
proportion of the population engaged 
in agriculture was forty-two per cent. 








Moravia í thian 
EN Bohemia and Silesia Slovakia Ruthenia 
Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent 
Agriculture, forestry, and fishing. ... . . 29.7 35 2 60 6 67.6 
Industry and commerce.......... Pos 40.9 88.2 17.7 10.6 
Other occupations.. ..... . . T 29.4 26 6 21.7 21.8 





speech: ‘‘This agrarian change, which 
offers the necessary basis for a better 
social order, will no doubt give to the 
twentieth century one of its character- 
istic marks.” 

In addition to social causes, land 
reform in each country had its special 
causes. Let us examine briefly the 
agrarian conditions prevailing in 





The western portion of the Republic is 
very considerably industrialized, but 
the industrial character declines as one 
proceeds eastward, where the agri- 
cultural element becomes more and 
more pronounced. The above figures 
illustrate this. 

The density of population declines 
from 128 per square kilometer in the 
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west of the country to 48 in the east. 
The average density is 97 per square 
kilometer. The total area is 14,085,- 











572 hectares, divided as follows: 
Hectares? 

Arable land.. 5,914,825 
Meadows 1,381,045 
Gardens 148,182 
Vineyards 16,940 
Forests . 4,662,257 
Pastures. .... 0 .....-. 1,194,430 
Ponds and other water. oig 77,452 
Area built on, or barren .... 650,490 








Land ownership conditions were last 
adjusted in the nineteenth century by 
the abolition of the final remnants of 
serfdom through the emancipation of 
the peasants in 1848. Thus the old 
feudal system was abolished, and a new 
and more liberal agrarian system in- 
troduced. 

The following table shows the num- 
ber and the size of holdings in the 
Czech lands (Bohemia, Moravia, and 
Silesia) previous to the Great War: 
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“dwarf farms”) accounted for 70.76 
per cent of all farms, but for only 6.49 
per cent of the total area of land. 
Peasant farms of from five to fifty 
hectares represented 16.87 per cent of 
the total number of farms, and 45.71 
per cent of the total area. On the 
other hand, the big estates represented 
a disproportionately large area. Own- 
ers of estates of two hundred hectares 
and upwards represented only .09 per. 
cent of all landowners, but possessed 
$5.04 per cent of all land. Owners of 
two thousand hectares and upwards 
numbered, indeed, only 286 (.02 per 
cent) but they possessed 27.71 per 
cent of all land in the western portion 
of the present Czechoslovakia. 

Prewar statistics relating to the 
eastern part of the Republic are ad- 
mittedly unreliable in this regard, 
and it is therefore unnecessary to 
quote them. The peasant class was 
less numerous there than in the west, 
and the conditions for workers on the 
land were harder than those which 
existed in the west. It is little wonder, 
then, that the eastern part of the 





















Number of 














Size of Holdings (in hectares) Holdings Percentage Percentage 
2 and under...... 1.049,457 70.76 503,309 6.49 
2 176,826 11.92 560,855 7 23 
5-10.. 103,497 6 98 744,079 9.59 
10-20.. 84,960 6 40 1,354,689 17.45 
20-50... 61,818 3.49 1,449,358 18 67 
50-100 4,181 0.28 276,924 3 57 
100-200 . 1,126 0.08 151,984 1.98 
200-500.... .. 567 0.04 173,954 2.24 
500-1,000 214 0.02 154,240 1 99 
1,000-2,000 ....... 165 0.01 240,508 3.10 
Over 2,000.. .. 286 0 02 2,150,716 27.71 

Totals . .. 1,488,042 100 7,760,606 100 














These figures show that in the west- 
ern part of present Czechoslovakia, 
small holdings of land (the so-called 

T One hectare equals 2.471 acres. 


country showed the biggest measure of 
permanent emigration (mainly to 
America) and also of seasonal migra- 
tion, for the purpose of agricultural 
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labor, to the lowlands of Hungary, to 
Bohemia, and to Austria. 

Between 1900 and 1912, over three 
quarters of a million persons emigrated 
from the territories of the present 
Czechoslovak Republic, or one third 
of the annual natural increase of the 
population. The proportion has now 
declined to one sixth. 


FORMATION OF THE Laram EstATES 


ı À large proportion of the bigger > 


estates consisted of latifundia, that is, 
entailed estates, of over one thousand 
hectares each. In Bohemia, seventy- 
three per cent of the large estates be- 
longed to this type. Such concentra- 
tion of landed property in compara- 
tively few hands in the Czech lands 
was not the result of economie develop- 
ment, but was the consequence of 
political persecution to which the 
Czech nation was subjected after the 
failure of the rising of the Protestant 
nobility and towns against the Raman 
Catholic Habsburg dynasty in 1618- 
1620. 

At that epoch the triumphant dy- 
nasty confiscated en masse the estates 
of the defeated, and in many cases 
exiled nobles and burghers. These 


estates were either sold or given to the , 


adherents of the Emperor, and this 
concentration was stimulated by sub- 
sequent developments. 

The latifundia were protected against 
dispersion by the institution known as 
fideicommissio, under which the owner, 
as tenant for life, could enjoy the yield 
of the estate but was unable to alienate 
any of it. Such estates were thus 
maintained until recent times in condi- 
tions favorable for farming on a small 
scale rather than for large areas. 
Another group of landed estates which 
were “in dead hands,” and therefore 
never came into the market, was 
represented by the considerable prop- 

' erty belonging to the Roman Catholic 
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Church. The great drawback of 
these estates was their bureaucratic 
system of management and the fact 
that they produced, in consequence, 
but little return. In the eastern parts 
of the state, ownership of land in the 
form of latifundia was less common, 
for no such far-reaching political inter- 
ference had taken place there as that 
represented by the Habsburg confisca- 
tions of the Czech lands. 

The situation was, however, affected 
by two circumstances. First, the 
greater proportion of the large estates 
including the latifundia, consisted of 
forests, mountain pastures, and so 
forth, so that the actual area capable 
of agricultural development represented 
but a small proportion of: the whole 
and, except in the case of the pastures, 
was of a nature unsuited to the needs 
of the peasants and the landless class. 
The other circumstance was the fact 
that the big landlords leased a part of 
their agricultural land either in parcels 
to local small holders, or as self-con- 
tained farms of from fifty to three 
hundred hectares to tenants. In this 
way, both from the entailed estates and 


“from the Church domains, a consider- 


able area of land came into the hands 
of the smaller farmers and peasants. 
Some idea of the distribution of 
owner-occupied and rented lands in the 
farm units can be gained from the fol- 
lowing table, summarized from prewar 
Austrian statistics of the Czech lands. 
This makes it clear that farmers 
possessing only their own land formed 
only about one half of all agricultural 
holdings in the Czech lands. Of all 
farms, ten per cent were Jet out on 
annual rental or lease. Discounting 
the small number of farms consisting 
of land loaned to employees, the re- 
maining forty per cent of all farms was 
of a mixed character, being partly 
land owned by the farmer and partly 
rented or leased land. With regard 
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Total 
2 Hectares 2-5 Over 100 
Class of Farm A and Under | Hectares | Hectares Hectares 
Farms with owned land 
only. yi Z 457,065 172,274 94,748 148,150 8,254 
Farms with owned land 
of equal or greater ex- 
tent than the land l 
rented Po saie, 206,018 89,176 77,4886 51,883 288 
Farms with owned land 
of smaller area than the 
rented land 156,028 106,018 40,185 8,008 185 
Farms with rented land 
only ..... Weta iL 91,887 78,851 8,615 
Farms without owned or 
rented land, on land 
loaned by employers . 7,878 5,708 1,624 











to the big estates, about forty per cdht 
of the Czech lands were rented or 
leased with their buildings. This leas- 
ing of complete agricultural units as 
well as the tenancies of parceled land 
reduced the effect of the latifundia and 
encouraged tenant enterprise. 

The rental was, in the great majority 
of cases, paid in cash. Only in the 
most easterly portion of the Republic 
was rent in kind customary, and this 
was delivered by the tenant from the 
yield of the harvest. 


GOVERNMENT INTERVENTION 
NECESSARY 


Such being the situation, inter- 
vention by the state was a necessity. 
Public interest and the common weal 
were imperative, above and beyond the 
property rights of some nineteen 
hundred owners of big landed estates. 
The carrying out of the Land Reform 
plan was entrusted to a special author- 
ity —the State Land Office— whose 
president was nominated by the Presi- 
dent of the Republic in accordance 
with the proposal of the Government. 
In some countries (Poland and Yugo- 
slavia) an independent Land Reform 
Ministry was created. 


The basic measure of the Czecho- 
slovak reform is the Act of April 16, 
1919, which proclaimed estates of over 
one hundred and fifty hectares of 
agricultural land (arable land, mead- 
ows, gardens, vineyards, and hop 
fields) or of over two hundred and fifty 
hectares of land of any kind (that is, 
including forests, water, and so forth) 
as zabrany, that is, “taken over.” 
This measure did not deprive the own- 
ers of the rights of ownership so as to 
transfer their lands to the state, 
represented by the Land Office. The 
owner remained owner, but with cer- 
tain limitations. He could not sell, let, 
divide, or mortgage his property. In 
this way the big landed estates were 
available for the purposes of the Land 
Reform plan. The Act of April, 1919 
was rather a measure of inhibition (the 
German Sperre) and it is totally 
incorrect to describe it as one of con- 
fiscation, occupation, or expropriation. 

The Land Reform plan does not ap- 
ply to estates which belong to the 
parishes, the districts, the provinces, 
or the state. Under its provisions 
came 1,873 owners possessing: 1,278,- 
549 hectares of agricultural land, and 
2,741,620 hectares of forests and so 
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forth, making a total of 4,020,169 
hectares. 

Not all this area was, of course, 
intended for distribution among small 
farmers, peasants, and landless per- 
sons. The Act of April, 1919, provided 
that every owner should be allowed to 
retain in unrestricted ownership a 
quantity of one hundred and fifty to 
five hundred hectares, as well as all 
buildings not connected with the farm- 
ing of the land: while a subsequent 
measure, the so-called ‘Allocation 
Act,” provided that the owner should 
be allowed to retain all areas devoted 
to parks and forest reserves, historical 
and notable buildings, and so forth. 
Although not all owners have hitherto 
put in their full claims, the amount of 
land already restored to them and left 
in their unrestricted ownership is 
1,088,080 hectares, or 26.8 per cent of 
the total area shown above. It is 
estimated that, in all, owners will be 
allowed to retain some thirty per cent 
of their agricultural land, and some 
forty per cent of their forests. Land 
Reform does not therefore mean the 
complete parceling up of the big landed 
estates or their extermination, but 
` merely the reduction of their size. 

The state secured the right to take 
over the properties required under the 
1919 measure, and to retain them in its 
own ownership or allot them to 
qualified applicants. The “Alloca- 
tion Act” of January 80, 1920 laid 
down the legal form of the distribution 
(fee simple ownership or tenancy, 
individual or corporative), and the 
qualifications of the applicants (poor 
farmers, landless persons, agricultural 
workers, the parish and other local 
authorities, scientific and charity or- 
ganizations, and so forth). 

The underlying principle is to sup- 
plement small farms so as to make them 
capable of providing a living for the 
owner-farmer, thus strengthening the 
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category of small and medium farms, 
in order that they, instead of, as 
hitherto, the big landed estates, may 
represent the center of gravity of 
agricultural production. 

Buildings connected with an agri- 
cultural industry carried on by the 
owners of landed estates were subject 
to the Land Reform plan only when 
they were exclusively dependent upon 
the agricultural output of the estate in 
question. The landed estates taken 
over have not been parceled out me- 
chanically, but, as far as possible, the 
largest farms, together with their 
buildings, have been allotted to the 
former tenants and officials of the 
estates— persons with appropriate 

ining and experience. The average 
size of such farms is ninety-six hectares. 
The remainder of the land was dis- 
tributed among the local needy agri- 
cultural workers, an average of one 
and a half hectares going to each 
family. Where it was possible, new 
peasant settlements of an average area 
of 1,220 hectares have been founded, 
and the persons receiving land have, 
with the aid of loans advanced by the 
state, had the necessary houses and 
buildings erected. Land has also been 
allotted in villages and towns for hous- 
ing purposes, sites for gymnasia, recrea- 
tion grounds, and so forth. ' 


Basis AnD METHOD oF 
COMPENSATION 


An Act of April 8, 1920 provided 
that in every case compensation be 
paid in cash for the landed estates 
expropriated. The only properties 
taken without compensation were the 
lands- of the former monarchy and 
dynasty taken by the Czechoslovak 
State, which was empowered by the 
Treaties of Peace to do so, in so far as 
such lands were within Czechoslovakia. 
The amount of compensation for ex- 
propriated estates corresponded to the 
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price of the land of such estates in the 
years 1918 to 1915, and was fixed in 
each individual case according to the 
character of the yield in the district 
in question (beetgrowing area, grain 
area, potato and grain area, fodder 
area); according to the character of 
the property (land without build- 
ings, land with buildings); or accord- 
ing to location (proximity to a town, 
to a railway). Live and dead stock 
was not expropriated, and the owner 
usually disposed of it in the open 
market. 

In ninety per cent of all cases an 
agreement was reached with the owner 
of the estate as to the amount of land 
required for allocation, the moment of 
transference, the particular areas to be 
left in his possession by the state, the 
compensation to be paid, and the 
manner of payment. Only in about 
ten per cent of the cases was no agree- 
ment reached with the owner, and in 
these cases the state settled the matter 
according to the demand for land, 
proceeding in all cases according to law. 
The owner can appeal against the 
assessment of compensation to the 
Supreme Provincial Court, and again 
to the Supreme Administrative Court. 
Thus the courts, entirely independent 
of the State Land Office, can inquire 
into the case and ascertain whether 
compensation has been fully fixed 
according to the provisions of the 
law. 

The compensation is in every case 
apportioned by the court, which fixes 
the order and the amounts of payments, 
in respect of unpaid taxes, capital 
levy, mortgage debts, and other obli- 
gations incurred by the owner. For 
the balance, the owner has a claim upon 
the state. As a'rule, one half of this 
sum is paid at once to the owner in 
cash, and the other half in installments. 
The institution of the ‘Compensation 
Bank” has been little used. The 
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state pays four per cent interest on 
unpaid compensation. 

The recipients of the land, who so far 
number over half a million families, 
must pay for it the sum fixed by the 
Land Office. This price is about fifty 
per cent higher than the price paid as 
compensation to the large landowners. 
Out of the difference are paid: (a) all 
the expenses of the Land Reform plan 
(some twenty-seven million crowns 
annually); (b) the cost of providing for 
the employees on the estates taken 
over, who thus lost their livelihood 
(so far this outlay has been 279 million 
crowns); and finally (c) a contribution 
to the capital levy on the land taken 
(so far 91.6 million crowns have been 
paid under this heading). Where re- 
quired, the state advances the neces- 
sary credit to recipients of land out of a 
special fund, or guarantees such credit 
with the banks. Up to the present the 
credit advanced in these two forms to 
recipients of land totals 672.5 million 
crowns. 


Resvtts or Lanp Rerorm 


So far, out of the estates of the big 
landlords, the state has taken over and 
distributed 812,405 hectares of agri- 
cultural land and 554,430 hectares of 
forests, and so forth, making a total 
of 1,366,835 hectares. 

The agricultural land thus distrib- 
uted represents about eleven per cent 
of all agricultural land in the country. 
It has been so allotted that 22.8 per 
cent forms farms of 30 to 120 hectares, 
while 87.7 per cent has gone to form 
holdings of under thirty hectares. 
Forest areas have been allotted, in the 
main, to the state itself and the local 
authorities, for the law forbids its 
distribution among individuals. Only 
in exceptional cases, where it is a 
matter of rounding off a farm, can a 
portion of forest area be allotted to an 
individual. 
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In respect to agricultural land, the 
reform has been completed, and in 1930 
~1981 the State Land Office will com- 
plete the reform in respect to the forest 
areas. The main recipients will be the 
. state and the local government bodies. 

The fears expressed by opponents of 
the Czechoslovak Land Reform plan 
have not been fulfilled. The flourish- 
ing agricultural industries of the coun- 
try have not been adversely affected 
either in their output or in their devel- 
opment. Ownership of agricultural 
land has not been reduced to one level, 
for big estates are still proportionately 
represented in the structure of land 
ownership. Production on the land 
distributed has not declined, for official 
returns show a slight advance in the 
total crop yield as well as an increase 
in the average yield per unit of area. 
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On the contrary, the augmentation and 
the strengthening of family-operated 
farms represents increased incomes and 
thus an improved purchasing power of 
the masses. The reform was revolu- 
tionary in its origin, but is soundly 
conservative in its results. It has 
contributed in substantial fashion 
towards reducing social contrasts and 
tension, and has made the masses in 
Czechoslovakia immune to the de- 
structive tendencies of Bolshevism. 
President Masaryk declared on Oc- 
tober 28, 1927 that “Land Reform had 
contributed to the consolidation of the 
Republic and thus has rendered great 
service to the whole of Central Europe.” 
This, its constructive function, is at 
the same time the justification for the 
state’s interference with the private 
property rights of individuals, 


Internal Colonization in Germany: a Problem in 
Rural Land Utilization 


By Dr. Ruporr Lerca 
German Research Institute for Agriculture and Land Settlement, Berlin Division, Berlin, Germany 


NTERNAL colonization and 

land settlement are not always 
synonymous and are not definite 
concepts. In the broadest sense of 
the word, land settlement means every 
type of relation of man to the soil, 
and embraces urban and suburban 
housing, allotment-gardens about cities, 
part-time and full-time garden settle- 
ments, and all types of settlement in 
tural areas. The concept “internal 
colonization,” on the other hand, is 
limited to rural areas and other ter- 
ritories for agricultural settlement. 
In this sense, it embraces all types and 
uses of property, from agricultural 
giant farms (estates) to the most 
prelavent independent small and me- 
dium agricultural areas and down to 
handicrafts and workshops. The fol- 
lowing presentation is limited to this 


narrower concept of rural. or agricul- 


tural settlement. 


Am AND METHOD or RURAL 
SETTLEMENT 


In the broadest sense, the goal of 
internal colonization or rural settle- 
ment is the change and the improve- 
ment in the distribution of agricultural 
lands within the territory of the coun- 
try, from the points of view of economic, 
social, and population policies. In 
effect, it means the multiplication of 
the number of independent agricul-’ 
tural units which can be achieved 
(1) by bringing under cultivation moor 
and waste lands or former forest lands, 
or (2) by using old agricultural lands; 
that is, as a rule, by breaking up larger 

1 Translated by Karl Scholz. 


agricultural areas into numerous in- 
dependent or dependent units and into 
individual percels. 

For the former type of settlement, 
there are barren wastes of very con- 
siderable area available in Germany, 
but the -preparation of the soil for 
agricultural use is so expensive that 
their reclamation under present price 
conditions and international exchange 
relations is unprofitable for agricul- 
tural production. Consequently, the 
settlement of areas wholly under cul- 
tivation in large units is today, as 
before the war, the chief sphere of 
activity of internal colonization. 

Furthermore, the concept “settle- 
ment” pertains to planned work, 
viewed from the standpoint of general 
welfare, and carried out by either the 
state or public corporations, or at least 
guided, supervised, and aided finan- 
cially by them. This, however, does 
not make rural settlement an artificial 
creation, for as long as the activity 
has been carried on in Germany under 
public guardianship, it always cor- 
responded and still corresponds to 
the natural development of rural land 
ownership relations, as expressed in a 
thousand individual observations. Sta- 
tistical compilations of agricultural 
units indicate a continuous advance 
of small and medium sized: farms at 
the expense of the giant farms, that 
is, a complete or partial breaking up 
of such large estates. 

Since the eighties of the last century, 
this development has taken place amid 
the free play of economic forces, 
through the activity of subdividers, 
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so-called estate butchers (Géerschidch- 
ter), and often enough by over- 
pricing and heavily burdening the 
newly established small landholdings. 
In the Prussian provinces of Posen 
and West Prussia, which showed a 
pronounced Polish speaking popula- 
tion, it was this development which 
allowed agricultural lands to pass out 
of the possession of German manorial 
lords and large farmers into the hands 
of small Polish peasants. To safe- 
guard against this movement, so un- 
desirable to the state, the Prussian 
Government in 1886 established the 
Settlement Commission for Posen- 
West Prussia, and thus took the irst 
step toward public control and guidance 
in the division of large estates into 
small farm settlements. From this 
year we date the rural settlement or 
internal colonization in Germany, as 
previously defined. 

The Settlement Commission bought 
manorial estates and farms with public 
funds, divided them up into smaller 
farms, and sold them for a small initial 
payment and an annual rental to 
sons of German peasants and farm 
laborers. It thus made possible the 
transference of many farmers from 
the west and south of Germany to the 
east of Germany. All told, the Set- 
tlement Commission, in the thirty- 
two years of its activity (1886 to 
1918), bought 827 estates—618 from 
German owners, 214 from Polish 
owners; and 680 farms—856 from 
German owners, 274 from Polish own- 
ers; with a total surface of 460,451 
hectares. The purchase price was 487 
million marks, or an average of 1,057 
marks per hectare. About one third of 
the surface remained undivided, in 
larger estates; two thirds, or 809,931 
hectares, were divided, between 1886 
and the end of 1917, into a total of 
21,749 new farms, averaging 14.2 
hectares each. 
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OPPOSITION FROM POLISH SerrueRs 


Pronounced opposition to the ac- 
tivity of the Settlement Commission 
was developed on the Polish side by the 
settlement of Polish small farmers on 
bought-up German and Polish mano- 
rial estates, and the Settlement Com- 
mission succeeded only after a period 
of years in outnumbering this coun- 
termovement. The hundreds of new 
villages, with their ornate farmhouses 
and their well-kept fields and gardens, 
became an outstanding landmark in 
the picture of agriculture, particularly 
in the Province of Posen. As a result 
of the unfortunate conclusion of the 
war, the greater part of the provinces 
of Posen and West Prussia have fallen 
into the hands of the Polish State. 
The activity of the Settlement Com- 
mission was thus terminated. A large 
number of German settlers were de- 
prived of their possession and had to 
flee to Germany. The Polish State, 
with abundant means and eagerness, 
and with considerable numerical suc- 
cess, then carried on the settlement 
with Polish peasants. 

Although national political Teasons 
primarily guided the activities of the 
Settlement Commission, , there was 
manifest necessity for the regulation 
of the parceling and the dissecting of 
large agricultural holdings of the newly 
colonized small farmers. This was 
made possible by the Farm Leasing 
Law of the year 1891. This law per- 
mitted the breaking up of large estates 
under private initiative, but sub- 
jected the carrying out to the super- 
vision and the coöperation. of state 
authorities, through general and special 
commissions. 

A “leased farm” is an improved 
piece of land (farm real estate) which 
is sold, not for a definite purchase price 
(although this also is established) but 
for a definite annual rental. The 
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rental includes interest and amortiza- 
tion and extends over a period of 
between fifty and seventy years. Aside 
from exceptional cases it cannot be 
increased nor terminated; on the other 
hand, the burdened lessee can at any 
time substitute the payment of the 
debt balance for rental payments. 

With the consent of the Land Board, 
the leased farms can be sold only to 
non-members of the family, or divided 
up, and in case of inheritance, must 
be sold as a unit to a single heir, at 
a moderate price (Anerbenrecht). The 
institution of leased farms makes it 
possible for small farmers with moder- 
ate capital to take over a medium sized 
farm of about ten to twenty hectares 
with sufficient buildings and equip- 
ment, since the total remaining pur- 
chase price up to ninety per cent of the 
loan value is leased. 

The Prussian State transferred to 
the Renten banks, already in existence 
and newly established, the collection 
of rents and issued income bonds which 
were purchased by private capital. 
The interest amounted to three and 
a half per cent, later to four per cent. 
In this manner, settlement was fi- 
nanced on a large scale, and private 
wild land speculation was frustrated, 
because this cheap capital was not 
available for it. The Renten banks, 
with the aid of the tax authorities, 
collected the rentals from the settlers 
and in turn paid interest to the holders 
of the income bonds, the Prussian 
State thus guaranteeing the interest 
on these bonds. The Settlement Com- 
mission as a rule also sold the 
farm leaseholds created by it for a 
reutal to be paid into the state treas- 
ury. 


FORMATION oF SETTLEMENT 
CoMPANIES 
Technically, the Settlement Com- 
mission and the Prussian Land Board 
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rendered excellent service, but their 
activity, as is unavoidable to a certain 
extent in bureaucratic organizations, 
was expensive and cumbersome. Con- 
sequently, the so-called provincial pub- 
lic utility settlement companies have 
been created in all Prussian provinces 
since 1908. They were organized as 
limited liability companies. Stock- 
holders were the Prussian State (usually 
holding half of the invested capital), 
provincial and district boards, rural 
centers, and other public organizations. 
These companies took over the entire 
execution of land settlement. The 
land offices in general merely continued 
to codperate in transferring the rentals 
to the Renten banks. 

These companies possessed the mar- 
ket in mobility of a private company. 
The large invested capital—before 
the war they had a total of about fifty 
million marks—and particularly the 
intermediary credits afforded by the 
state, gave them a broad financial 
foundation to purchase large estates 
for settlement purposes, to pay debts 
on these estates, and to erect buildings 
and other equipment necessary for the 
settling and the development of new 
communities. By means of the income 
bond credit, the capital funds and the 
intermediary credits of the state were 
kept liquid and in constant turnover. 
Management was essentially of mar- 
keting nature, but in the sense of 
self-managed public corporations. The 
Prussian State, in spite of its fifty 
per cent participation in the invested 
capital, had only one third of the votes 
on the Board of Directors and of the 
stockholders; but the choice of the 
manager and the managerial program 
required the approval of the state 
through the President of the provinces. 
Since the settlement companies, in 
spite of their private legal form, had 
public policies to carry out, and were 
thus in the nature of public utilities, 
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the maximum return on the invested 
capital was fixed at five per cent. 

This organization was unusually 
successful in prewar years. The land 
settlement boards did not cease their 
activity with the development of settle- 
ment companies, but continued to 
work as before with the private settle- 
ment enterprises, the self-settling land 
owners, the communes, and the dis- 
trict associations. 

Of 28,781 leased farms, 19,599 were 


TABLE I—PRUSSIAN SETTLEMENT Actryity FROM 1891 to 1919 
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tivity was halted during thew war. For 
the period of actual work of the Set- 
tlement Commission and ‘the settle- 
ment companies, namely, the twenty- 
four years from 1891 to' 1914, the 
following results obtain; 528,950 hec- 
tares of land were divided into 41,837 ` 
leaseholds. ‘Thus, we have an average 
size of 12.6 hectares and an average 
annual creation of 1,748 , leaseholds 
with an area of 22,000 hectares in 
round numbers. 











Eastern Western Total for 
Provinces Provinces Prussian State 
l 
Number of estates acquired for total o i 
partial settlement........... 22.00. : 2,298 8,808 _ 11,106 
areas (hectares). .... .. ..... 394,964 92,827 487,891 
Areas divided into leased farms (hectares) 218,324 40,604 258,928 
Number of leased farms........  ..... i 18,125 5,658 28,781 





new developments and 4,182 were so- 
called supplementary purchases, that 
is, small agricultural areas which were 
enlarged into independent unitsthrough 
the acquisition of additional Jands. 

The chief districts for this settle- 
ment were the eastern provinces, to 
the east of the Elbe, the territory of 
large estates. Consequently these, as 
is noticeable from the table, were 
divided up primarily. .The average 
size of the leaseholds established is 
about twelve hectares. Two thirds 
of the new settlements may be con- 
sidered independent farm units. 

The total Prussian settlement ac- 
tivity from 1886 to 1919 (close of the 
war) may be summarized as follows: 
land areas acquired for purpose of 
settlement, 948,342 hectares; of which 
568,067 hectares were divided into 
leaseholds. The total number of lease- 
holds created was 45,530. 

Naturally, the entire settlement-ac- 
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Outside of Prussian inde major 
settlement activities promoted by the 
state were carried on in Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin and in Oldenburg. In the 
latter state, settlement extended pri- 
marily to the moor and heath lands 
existing very extensively „there; in 
Mecklenburg, where large scale farm- 
ing of old manorial estates prevails 
very extensively, settlement was car- 
ried on primarily in the so-called do- 
mains (state property). From 1900 
to 1918, 3600 workers’ establishments 
and 1230 small farms were there pro- 
vided for. 

We will not be far wrong ih estimat- 
ing the total German prewar settle- 
ment, including that in Prussia, at 
about fifty thousand units,! of which 
approximately thirty thousand may be 
viewed as independent farms. 

The total number of settlers, assum- 
ing four to five for each leasehold, may 
be placed at 225,000 in round numbers. 
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Numerically, this is not a very pro- 


nounced success when compared with _ 


the increases in German population 
of that time, but the majority of 
German settlers have been permanently 
preserved for rural lands and for 
agriculture, in contrast with the large 
masses which have migrated to the 
cities and the industrial districts (fight 
from the land). The best results of 
the settlement activity are along social 
lines and from the standpoint of popu- 
lation policy, since it multiplies the pos- 
sibilities of independent existence in 
rural areas and creates new outlets for 
increases in population. The posses- 
sors of leaseholds in general have paid 
their rentals very punctually. They 
have increased their fixed and working 
capital and developed their farms. 
They have distinguished themselves 
as very good farmers, and, in general, 
have made economic progress. 


Tus FADERAL LAND SETTLEMENT 
Law or 1919 


The World War and the German 
revolution have given a strong impetus 
to the land settlement movement in 
Germany. Even before the over- 
throw, certain groups, kindly disposed 
toward land settlement, under the lead- 
ership of the well known land seitle- 
ment exponents von Schwerin and 
Sering, had prepared a bill which was 
announced as an emergency measure 
by the popular Assembly in January, 
1919. This was incorporated almost 
literally in a law, with only one note- 
worthy extension, by the German Na- 
tional Assembly in August, 1919, and 
was called the Federal Land Settle- 
ment Law. 

This law ties up organically with 
the land settlement organizations ex- 
isting in Prussia and transfers these to 
the entire Republic. Wherever public 
utility settlement enterprises do not 
exist, the federal states are required 
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to establish them for the purpose of 
creating new land settlements, and to 
enlarge existing small farms so as to 
make them individual, independent, 
agricultural units. The latter pro- 
vision, as to the so-called adjoining 
land settlement (Anliegersiedlung), is 
the main difference between this law 
and the order of January, 1919. 

The Federal Land Settlement Law 
regulates primarily the provision of 
agricultural settlement lands. It pro- 
vides that leased state domains, upon 
expiration of the lease, shall be offered 
to the public utility, land settlement 
enterprises at no more than the rental 
value, in so far as their retention in the 
possession of the state is not necessary 
for construction, experimentation, or 
other purposes of a public or economic 
nature. The public utility land set- 
tlement undertakings are permitted to 
take over uncultivated moor land or 
other waste land for purposes of set- 
tlement. They have, moreover, a 
legal preferential purchase right to 
all agricultural areas located in their 
districts having an area in excess of 
twenty-five hectares, and can thus in- 
tervene in any proposed agreement for 
purchase, unless it is a sale to a relative 
or to a public legal corporation. 


SOURCES or SETTLEMENT LAND 


The chief sources for the acquisition 
of settlement land, however, are the 
large estates with more than one hun- 
dred hectares of agricultural surface. 


‘Their owners are combined into land 


furnishing unions in all districts where 
their property constituted more than 
ten per cent of the agricultural area 
according to the agricultural census of 
1907. The land furnishing union has 
to provide land suitable for settlement, 
from the large estates, at the request 
of the public utility land settlement 
enterprise, at an appropriate price. 
Wherever an urgent need for settle- 
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ment land cannot be satisfied in an- 
other manner (with public lands, 
confiscated waste land, or preferred pur- 
chase right), the land furnishing union 
has the right to provide such land from 
the property of the large estates, in 
return for reasonable compensation, 
by means of expropriation. According 
to a later amendment, a redeemable 
rental value or mortgage corresponding 
to it may be regarded as appropriate 
compensation. A permanent commis- 
sion decides as to the expropriation 
and particularly as to the amount of 
compensation. This commission con- 
sists of two representatives of the land 
furnishing union and the land settle- 
ment enterprise, as well as of a chair- 
man appointed by the Land Board. 

First, estates of war profiteers or 
absentee landlords are to be acquired 
for settlement, especially through ex- 
propriation. Next, poorly managed 
estates and those of unusually large 
size (Latifundien) are to be acquired. 
The obligation of the land furnishing 
union is fulfilled as soon as one third 
of the usable area of large estates in a 
district has been made available for 
settlement purposes, or the participa- 
tion of large estates in the usable area 
decreases to less than ten per cent. 
The provision of settlement land and 
particularly the selection of estates 
to be expropriated was thus placed in 
the hands of a compulsory organization 
consisting of a confederation of large 
landholders—a provision which was 
strongly opposed, but which has worked 
very well in practice. 

Carrying out of settlement and 
particularly financing was left to the 
individual states. In the states out- 
side of Prussia, public utility land com- 
panies were organized, modeled after 
the Prussian pattern. Thus in Bavaria 
Saxony, Mecklenburg-Schwerin and 
the smaller states, special settlement 
offices or settlement divisions of the 
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Ministry of Agriculture were arranged 
instead of land settlement! companies. 
In addition to the provincial public 
utility land companies and settlement 
boards, so-called private; settlement 
companies as well as corporations, 
district settlement companies, and so 
forth, were permitted to carry on the 
settlement work, even as’ before the 
war in Prussia; but it was provided that 
the land offices should approve, in 
individual settlement proceedings, on 
the basis of public usefulness. In 
this manner, they could also enjoy the 
cheap public credit. 


DEVELOPMENT OF GERMAN 
Postwar LAND SETTLEMENT ? 


After the unfortunate culmination 
of the World War, an unusually lively 
demand for possession oft land was 
noticeable in Germany. It was called 
forth by the spatial confinement of the 
German people as a result of the sur- 
render of territory, the pronounced over- 
flow in all professions in consequence 
of demobilization, the continued com- 
pulsory provision of raw’ foodstuffs 
and the enduring shortage of provisions 
for some years, the almost complete 
cessation of migration, and' the active 
propaganda for land settlement, par- 
ticularly among the war, veterans. 
But the shattering of German cur- 
rency and German public finance very 


23 German settlement activity since the war 
has received thoroughgoing and extensive treat- 
ment in a special investigation of The Committee 
for Investigation of Production and Marketing 
Conditions in German Economy.: It is pub- 
lished under the title, “Rural Land Settlement 
after the War,” Treatises and Reports of Sub- 
committee for Agriculture (second subcommittee) 
vol. 10, Berlin: E. S. Mittler and Son, 1930. 
The report was prepared under the, guidance of 
the well-known agrarian and land settlement 
authority, Professor Dr. M. Sering, of the Ger- 
man Research Institute for Agriculture and Land 
Settlement Problems, Berlin Division, by the 
scientific expert of the Institute, !Dr. Rudolf 
Lerch. | 
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soon became a serious obstacle to the 
establishment of new farms. 


ÅDJOINING LAND SETTLEMENT 


The idea of land settlement there- 
fore first focused on the purchase cf 
lands to be added to existing small 
land units—the so-called adjoining 
land settlement. ‘This movement was 
strengthened by the events in Russia 
and the rest of Eastern Europe.’ 

The enlargement of small units by 
supplementary purchases is a process 
which was also frequently observed 
before the war. It reflects the desire 
of small landholders to expand and to 
achieve independence if possible; that 
is, to arrive at a farm unit which will 
utilize on one property the entire labor 
power of the owner and his family, and 
on the other hand, will afford livelihood 
from agriculture alone. This move- 
ment has always been particularly 
pronounced in West and South Ger- 
many. To a certain extent, as pre- 
viously observed, it was encouraged 
by the prewar Prussian settlement 
activity. 

The Federal Land Settlement Law 
gave the small, dependent landholders 
a legal claim to larger tracts, which 
might, if necessary, be satisfied through 
the process of expropriation. In Prus- 
sia, adjoining land settlement was 
carried out systematically in almost 
allvillage communities. In accordance 
with a specific mandamus, which was 
followed by other German States, 
land areas necessary for new settle- 
mentswere not to be narrowed too much 
by adjoining land settlements. It 
was also intended to avoid injuries to 
the economic management of the large 

3 Compare “The Agrarian Upheavals in East- 
ern Europe Outside of Russia”; a symposium, 


Division. Published by W. de Gruyter and 
Company, Berlin and Leipzig, 1980. 
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farms of those who were required to 
surrender part of their land. 

It was not always possible to follow 
this order. It frequently resulted in 
conflicts between the large property 
holders, who were required to surrender 
land, and the land-hungry small prop- 
erty holders, as well as the Land Boards 
(represented in Prussia by the so-called 
Lend Offices). Fixing compensation 
amidst rapid money depreciation due 
to inflation was particularly difficult. 
Frequently it was equal to zero, 
especially with reference to claims of 
large property holders and the con- 
sequent dragging out of payments. 

The surrender of land was carried 
out either through purchase or lease, 
with and without preémption rights. 
The number of farm unit enlargements 
during the first three years after the 
war amounted to over 24,000 annually, 
rose to 30,000 in 1922 and to $2,600 
in 1928. With the introduction of a 
new stable German currency toward 
the end of 1928, the abolition of a 
compulsory economy, and the sat- 
isfaction of many desires for land, 
adjacent land settlement activity de- 
clined very decidedly after 1924. The 
number of enlarged units decreased 
from 20,000 in round numbers in 1924 
to 5,700 in 1927, but rose again to 7,000 
in 1928. 

While in the earlier years the trans- 
fer of additional tracts represented 
primarily leasing of land (eighty per 
cent of the total), in recent years the 
relationship has been reversed, seventy- 
six per cent of the tracts being pur- 
chased in 1928. It is noteworthy 
that from year to year, the actual ob- 
jective of adjacent land settlement, 
namely, independence of small prop- 
erty holders, has been attained in 
relatively increasing measures. Statis- 
tical data pertaining to the total re- 
sult of adjoining land settlement are 
contained in the next section. The 
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effect of adjoining land settlement may 
be judged approximately as follows:4 


During the period of scarcity of food- 
stuffs, many people unsuited for agriculture 
obtained possession of land, by adjoining 
land settlement, which was subsequently 
poorly worked. ... To a certain extent, 
a shortage of labor power was created by 
the transition of craftsmen and farm 
laborers to exclusively agricultural pur- 
suits. Many small farmers on uneconomic 
tracts gave up the adjoining lands when 
the food shortage during inflation years was 
over. These economic disadvantages asso- 
ciated with adjoining land settlement, as 
well as the social tensions, may be offset 
by the fact that forty to fifty thousand 
people have been made independent under 
the decree inserted in the Federal Settlement 
Law by the National Assembly in Weimar. 
In consequence, they are able to use much 
more effectively their own labor power and 
that of their families, as well as the build- 
ings and inventory capital. They have thus 
attained the goal which, according to all 
experience, is the only way in which eco- 
nomically independent but socially de- 
pendent people can be kept on the farms. 
Only adjoining land settlement has made 
it possible during the period of extreme 
capital shortage for such a considerable 
number of hitherto dependent and semi- 
dependent people to be elevated to a posi- 
tion of independent farmers. Adjoining 
land settlement became an outlet through 
which the spiritual depression, which the 
Eastern European agricultural Bolshevism 
exerted upon German small landholders as 
well as upon landowning agricultural day 
laborers, could find a bearable and safe 
relief. 


New Lanp een 


The creation of new land settlements 
began with the existing land settle- 
ment machinery in the year 1919. 
Originally, considerable public means 
were available for its execution (in 
Prussia, 110 million marks, inter- 
mediary credits, and the continuous 


“Rural Land Settlement after the War,” 
op. oii. part 2, end of paragraph 5. 
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Renten bank credit). Land settlement 
boards and settlement companies were 
animated by the best will toward 
land settlement. Settlement land was 
available in extensive quantity and 
could be provided partly out of state 
domains and by taking up preémption 
rights. Numerous settlers with suf- 
ficient initial capital and requisites 
for carrying on farming also applied. 
But rapidly progressing inflation de- 
valuated public funds, public inter- 
mediary credit, and the subsidies 
granted almost everywhere for building 
purposes, as well as invested capital 
of land settlement companies and pri- 
vate savings of prospective settlers. 
Money depreciation and the flight 
to fixed values caused the commodity 
market to approach more and more 
a complete standstill. Nd landowner 
was any longer inclined to surrender 
his land for worthless paper money. 

Consequently, new settlement, which 
in all of Germany amounted to, 1,820 
farms in 1919, 1,926 in 1920, and 
2,619 in 1921, ceased very soon because 
of lack of funds, of land, and of settlers; 
but the wholesale influx of German 
settlers exiled from Poland, whose 
property in the former German ter- 
ritory had been confiscated and 
liquidated illegally by the Polish Gov- 
ernment, created an emergency situa- 
tion. The refugees were of the very 
best German small farmers.' A change 
in profession was impossible for them, 
and their resettlement on farms was 
a political and moral duty. 
therefore carried out in spite of all 
obstacles created by irrational money 
conditions. The number of new settle- 
ments amounted to 2,963 in 1922, 
2,902 in 1923, and 2,797 in 1924. 
Forty to forty-six per cent of the new 
settlements in the eastern Prussian 
provinces were made by refugees. 

The necessary settlement land, which 
could not be bought in the free com- 


‘ 
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modity market, was provided by a 
special law (Refugee Land Settlement 
Law of 1923), largely through the 
voluntary offering of land on the part 
of large property holders and the inter- 
cession of land-furnishing unions, but 
in part also by the, application or 
threat of expropriation provisions in 
the Federal Land Settlement Law. 
All told, 16,422 hectares, equal to forty- 
one per cent of the land from estates, 
were obtained by expropriation of 
property of large estates in 1922. The 
established compensations, as well as 
the voluntary sale prices, were of course 
very low, because of currency depre- 
ciation. They amounted to about ten 
per cent of the former value of the 
land, in so far as we may compute them 
by a comparison with the prevailing 
rate of dollar exchange. All the new 
settlements during the period of maxi- 
mum inflation (1922 and 1928) were 
carried on at the expense of large 
property holders, whose land was being 
taken, and of land settlement com- 
panies. In 1928, the rye bond was 
introduced to finance land settlements, 
the first stable value security in Ger- 
many, a precursor of stable currency. 


DiricuLtres In FINANCING 
SETTLEMENT 


With the introduction of the Renten- 
mark and special credits for fugitive 
settlers, new settlement could be sus- 
tained on a large scale during 1924; 
but in 1925, the supply of land of set- 
` tlement companies, created during 
inflation, was exhausted. About three 
fourths of the invested capital was 
destroyed by inflation, and public inter- 
mediary credits and building loans were 
available only in very small amounts 
in view of disorganized public finances. 
Interest on private capital was so 
high that the settlement companies 
could avail themselves of only the most 
urgently needed credit, merely to keep 
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themselvesabove water. Consequently, 
new settlement declined very rapidly, 
particularly since the greater part of 
the fugitive settlers had been pro- 
vided for. In 1925, it amounted to 
1,785 farms, and in 1926 to 1,906 
farms. 

In the late summer of 1926, the 
Federal Government decided to assume 
responsibility for financing land set- 
tlement. The Reichstag created an- 
nual land settlement credits of fifty 
million marks for a period of five years. 
Prussia also made intermediary credits 
and building loans (house interest tax 
loans) available again, and in part 
restored the invested capital of the 
land settlement companies. In con- 
sequence, new settlement was given a 
strong impetus. The amount of pur- 
chased land to be settled, doubled and 
trebled. The number of new land 
settlements rose to 8,372 farms in 
1927, and to 4,258 farms in 1928. 

The composite results of internal 
colonization in Germany are set forth 
statistically in the following section. 

The free commodity market was 
revived very quickly with the new 
currency. Land was increasingly of- 
fered for sale at declining prices. The 
land settlement companies were now 
able to meet their land demand in- 
dependently. Practically, the com- 
pulsory measures of the Federal Land 
Settlement Law were no longer ap- 
plicable. In 1929, the economic con- 
dition of the large estates was fre- 
quently so unfavorable that in some 
of the small districts, the entire large 
property class is now impecunious and 
cannot be liquidated, simply because 
there are no buyers. In most eastern 
districts, the greater part of the large 
estates are for sale. The land settle- 
ment companies are practically the 
only purchasers of large estates, and 
they can buy only a fractional part of 
the supply. 
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Postwar STATISTICS or GERMAN LAND SETTLEMENT ACTIVITY 
TABLE U—Acquisrrion or LAND BY LAND SETTLEMENT ORGANIZATIONS 


















(a) Absolute numbers (hectares) 
Settlement land in general.......... 


Of which 
1. Moor and waste land ....... 7 
2. Public land (domains)..... ...... 
8. Large estates. ... n.a.. 0 auauua 


of farmers)......0 ...ceec ee eee 


(b) Relative numbers 
Settlement land in general ..... ... 
Of which 
1. Moorand wasteland.. . ....... 
2. Public land (domains)............ 
3. Large estates 
4. Other land...... 0. ......05 vreo 


873,543 








127,960 ` 501,508 






































21 20,325 20,348 
51,978 8,868 60,847 
311,865 45,372 | 357,237 
9,678 53,395 63,073 
100 | 100 

' 41 

12 1 

71 2 

12.6 






* Included in this are the east Prussian provinces of Upper Silesia, Lower Silesia, Brandenburg, 
Grenzmark, East Prussia, and the two free states, Mecklenburg-Schwerin and Mecklenburg- 


Strelitz 

Of the land analyzed in the above 
table, 41,268 hectares, or 9.8 per cent, 
were obtained from private possession 
(items 3 and 4) by exercising preëmp- 
tion rights; and 26,481 hectares, or 
7.4 per cent, from estates (item 8), 
including 2,548 hectares of expropriated 
moor and waste land. Al told, 70,297 
hectares, or fourteen per cent of the 
entire settlement area, have been ob- 
tained with the aid of compulsory pro- 
visions of the Federal Land Settlement 
Law. In the settlement area, land is 
not included which was surrendered 
directly by the landholders to ad- 
jacent land settlement through the 
intercession of the land offices. 


TABLE I—Nsw LAND SETTLEMENTS 


The land furnishing unions in East 
Germany have obligated themselves to 
provide 1,890,000 hectares all told, of 
which they have made available in 
round numbers 370,000 hectares during 
the ten years from 1919 to 1928 
according to the Federal Land Settle- 
ment Law, or in round numbers, 
twenty-seven per cent. In the prov- 
inces of Upper and Lower Silesia, 
fifty-five and forty-four per cent, 
respectively, have been made avail- 
able. In West German districts, the 
province of Schleswig-Holstein has 
furnished twenty-eight thousand hec- 
tares, or forty-nine per ‘cent of the 
land to be provided. 














Divided area (hectares)..............5. 
Number of new land settlements 
In excess of 5 hectares each............. 
Average size (hectares)...........000005 
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TABLE IV—ADJOINING LAND SETTLEMENT 











West and Total for 

South Germany Germany 
Divided area (hectares)....0...... 0. : 119,441 61,889 181,380 
Number of enlarged farms. .. ... ..... 98,079 93,585 191,664 
Of which, enlarged in excess of 6 hectares. 27,384 11,007 38,391 





TABLE V—Cosmimven Resgours or LAND SETTLEMENT 








West and Total for 


East Germany South Germany Germany 
Divided area (hectares).............-. 181,301 440,844 
Number of newly established or enlarged 
sta aa POAN ESNE E TA ane e-Sice a 108,801 228,007 
Number of newly established or enlarged 
farms in excess of & hectares......... 14,798 50,721 








TABLE VI—Rexativs Fiaures—ParticrPaTion OF INDEPENDENT FARMS IN SETTLEMENT 


West and Total for 


Of 100 Eest Germany South Germany Germany 


New land settlements having 5 hectares 


and MOL... . 6. eee cece cee ee eee 53 87 46 
Farms enlarged to 5-hectares........... 28 12 20 
Sum of independent farms in percentages. . 81 14 22 





TABLE VI—ÀAVERAGÐ ÅNNUAL RESULTS 








West and Total for 
Germany 


East Germany South Germany 





New settlements. .............0-20e eee 1,613 1,021 
Of which independent. ... ............. 854 379 
Made independent by adjoining land set- 

tHeomenbi sacro 6 ccs ese cases tees we ibsan 2,738 1,101 
Total independent. ........... cece eee 8,592 1,480 
Compared with prewar annual farms in 

Prussa 
Leaseholds....... 0 ccc ec eee cence 1,500 235 
Of which independent farms ca. ........ 1,000 85 
Annually divided areas 
After the war, about hectares... . ... . 31,000 18,000 


Before the war, about hectares.......... 20,300 1,700 
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TABLE VUI—SETILEMENT IN THE Yar 1928 














Areas obtained for settlement 


ee ad 










78,488 hectares 


ed 











Divided for new settlement... 2.0.0.0... c cece eee cece tee neees 50,616 
Number of new settlements... 0.0.0... cece ec ee cee ee tote ee ees 4,253 
Of which independent. ..... n.. annar o cece cece ee eee sorreesn 2,439 
Number of enlarged farms...... o.an oo cece cece ee ee oo tee eee eee 7,028 
Of which independent, about........ a 2. aana cect eee neces eee 2,000 
Total number of independent farms, about. ..... 0 0... eee eee 4,440 , 
Total number of independent farms, in 129, about........ ... .... 5,000 | 
TABLE [X—Purnsonat Srarus or New Srerrums (Prussia) 
Total for 
Prussia, 
Number of new settlers.............000. 21,606 
Number of dependents.............0.05 71,521 
Total number of settlers................ 98,127 
Of the new settlers: 
Those originating in eastern provinces... . 9,890 


Those originating in western provinces.... 












Intermediary credits 


Of the Federal Government.................. 
OF Pima joe eae cas Sop eda obese eects es 


Of the Rentenbank credit institutions 


House interest tax Joan in Prussia.............. 
Reorganization credits for fugitive settlers....... 


Settlement credits for ex-service men, building loans for non-Pruasian 


lands, and other means... ..........0.00005 





* This represents an average of 78 million marks for six years, and in round numbers, 100 million 
marks for 1929. The same sum is availeble for 1930. 


Status AND FUTURE or GERMAN 
LAND SETTLEMENT Actrviry 
The statistics in the preceding divi- 
sion show that land settlement activity 
in Western and Southern Germany 
has developed considerably, as com- 


pared with prewar years, but that the 
German East, “the land of large 
estates,” has remained, now, as then, 
the chief settlement area. In spite of 
extraordinary difficulties due to fan- 
tastic depreciation of money during 
the first half of the decade, and to 
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the continuous deficiency in public f- 
nances during the second half, German 
settlement activity, by creating in 
round numbers fifty thousand new 
independent farms (twelve thousand 
new settlements and thirty-eight thou- 
sand enlargements of small farms), 
has attained a scope which numerically 
lags behind the results of land settle- 
ment in eastern neighboring countries, 
but which nevertheless represents a 
noteworthy achievement, in view of 
German reparation burdens and capi- 
tal scarcity. Postwar land settlement, 
as shown in Tables VII and VIII of 
the preceding division, compares fa- 
vorably with the settlement activity 
of prewar years. In spite of all 
obstacles and privations, it has ac- 
complished manifold results. 
Present-day settlement is distin- 
guished from prewar settlement pri- 
marily by the fact that adjoining land 
settlement until very recently pre- 
dominated, and that new settlement 
was carried out almost exclusively 
with the aid of public credits and could 
not be carried out otherwise. The 
interest rate for private capital in 
Germany even today is so high that it 
precludes the marketing of low-priced 
interest-bearing bonds at reasonable 
figures. Prussian Renten banks were 
ruined by inflation and dissolved, but 
the newly established Prussian Renten 
bank has recently begun again to issue 
income bonds for purposes of settle- 
ment. Their marketability has thus 
far been limited. ` The Prussian State, 
furthermore, has to pay a high interest 
subsidy, (the interest rate is usually 
eight per cent), since a burden of more 
than five per cent on the settler is 
properly viewed as unbearable. The 
Federal intermediary credits will be 
distributed and funded for separate 
land settlements as long as a permanent 
credit cannot be obtained with the aid 
of private capital. Consequently, new 
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intermediary credits must continually’ 
be provided. 

For fifteen-hectare farms, which 
represent the most frequent size of 
farm settlements, the cost per farm 
today is between thirty and thirty-six 
thousand marks, of which less than 
half is for land and the major portion 
for the erection of new buildings. In 
round numbers, we figure on one fifth 
of the cost as down payment by the 
settler, another fifth by special building 
loans (in Prussia the house interest tax 
loans, which at present yield only one 
per cent interest), while three fifths of 
the costs are leased, as before the war. 

Compared with prewar times, the 
prices of farms are not high; but in 
view of the low commodity prices, 
which according to the purchasing 
power of the new Reichsmark are 
only slightly over half the prewar 
level, prices of farms might be still 
lower if building costs had not gone 
up considerably. 

The economic condition of the new 
settlements, as shown in a special 
investigation at the beginning of 1929, 
was satisfactory on the whole.’ Eco- 
nomic bankruptcies (foreclosures) have 
occurred in exceptional cases only. 
There is, to be sure, a very active farm 
real estate market, but its cause is to 
be discovered primarily in the effort 
to dispose of small units and to obtain 
larger units in exchange. The dif- 
ficult economic position of the fugitive 
settlers has been overcome very largely 
by a special act of coöperation of the 
Federal Government. The indebted- 
ness of new settlers, to be sure, is a 
large capital sum, but the burdens are, 
on the whole, bearable. The pos- 
sibilities for settlers to obtain private 
credit are limited on account of their 
rental burdens, but this reacts in favor 
of the settlers, in view of the general 

5 Compare “Rural Land Settlement,” op. cit., 
part 3, paragraph 1. 
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overestimate of the profitability of 
credit. 


DIFFICULTIES To Ba Mer 


The continuation of German land 
settlement activity, at least as ex- 
tensive as in the last two years, 1928 
and 1929, is not without elements of 
danger. On the one hand, there are 
indications to the effect that the neces- 
sary number of prospective settlers 
having eight thousand marks and more 
of their own capital funds will, in the 
long run, not be forthcoming. The 
generally difficult economic conditions, 
and particularly the need of German 
agriculture, make the saving of capital 
on the part of small and medium farmers, 
as well as of farm laborers, constituting 
the chief contingent of settlers, ever 
more difficult. Therefore, there will 
have to be an effort to reduce the costs 
of land settlement, particularly build- 
ing costs, and this is already occurring 
successfully. 

This reduction can be achieved by 
decreasing the size of buildings, par- 
ticularly of dwellings, and by a very 
much simpler although substantial 
equipment of farm buildings. Par- 
ticularly, the farm buildings acquired 
at the time of purchase must b2 utilized 
to their utmost limit, by building 
dwellings into barns and stables. In 
this connection, a large share of the con- 
struction work should be left to the 
settlers themselves. The actual hous- 
ing of the settlers must take place as 
quickly as possible after the acquisition 
of farms, in order to reduce costly 
intermediary activities as far as pos- 
sible. As @ result of the “farm en- 
largement” (Ausbausiedlung!, from 
eight to ten thousand marks in costs 
can be saved for the average farm 
settlement, according to the calcula- 
tions of the author on the basis of land 
settlement practice. In consequence, 
the initial payment requirements may 
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be reduced to less than half of the 
present, namely, to from three to four 
thousand marks. In addition, the 
more primitive settlement also re; 
quires less public credit. 

On the other hand, land settlement 
in Germany rises and falls with the 
further granting of public credits. To 
date, the farm settlement has required 
a house interest tax loan of five 
thousand Reichsmark in round num- 
bers and a rental credit for the re- 
mainder of the purchase price of twenty 
thousand marks in round numbers, 
and smaller dependent farms require 
correspondingly less. More’ than five 
thousand new land settlements can be 
established with an annual state credit 
of one hundred million marks, unless 
the prevailing method of settlement is 
fundamentally changed. Whether this 
sum canbe made available for settle- 
ment work in the future, considering 
the enormous burden of the German 
State budget to make reparation pay- 
ments, as well as the burden on German 
industries because of rapidly increasing 
indebtedness to foreign countries, is 
uncertain. ; 


Heavy DEMANDS UPON SMALL 
FARMERS 


Everything, however, will have to 
be tried in order to provide means to 
keep land settlement going, for from 
year to year it will have increasing 
importance and greater problems in 
Germany. Hundreds and thousands 
of agricultural estates and large farms, 
particularly in the eastern part of 
Germany, are confronted with eco- 
nomic collapse. In view of the world 
economic conditions of agriculture, 
the scarcity of capital, high interest 
rates, and burden of taxation in Ger- 
many, it appears as though large 
areas of German soil can be preserved 
for economic utilization only through 
the most arduous labors of small 
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farmers, whose demands are such that 
they will develop the utmost thrift in 
their habits of living. The placing 
of German lands in their hands be- 
comes a vital necessity for the German 
people, and therefore an unevadable 
problem of German land settlement. 
In consequence, the same development 
will of necessity take place in Germany 
as in Eastern Europe, that is, the 
transference of the larger portion of 
agricultural estates into the hands of 
small farmers.’ The contour of Ger- 
man agricultural organization will in 
consequence be fundamentally changed. 
Centuries-old conditions will be abol- 
ished. The development will have 
many painful consequences, eventhough 
it takes place, as in Germany, in ac- 
cordance with the ordinary forms of 
private and public justice. It will 
uproot a class of occupational agri- 
culturists who had been the pioneers 
and the promoters of German agri- 
culture. 


INTENSIVE FARMING NECESSARY 


In addition to this rural land settle- 
ment, a more extensive and larger 
problem of land settlement is develop- 
ing for Germany. It may be sum- 
marized briefly as follows: highest 
possible utilization of remaining Ger- 
man territory by means of intensive 
cultivation, creation of small truck 


8 Compare “Rural Land Settlement,” op. cit., 
p. 12. 
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farms, and other intensive small-scale 
agriculture. The beginning of this 
development ean likewise be observed, 
although it has not yet been stabilized. 
When once cerried out, there will ap- 
pear certain contrasts with the prog- 
ress in agricu_ture in other countries. 
Thus, for example, tractors and har- 
vesters, for purposes of saving human 
labor power, will not appear in the fore- 
ground as in zhe western part of the 
United States, in Argentina, and in 
Australia. German small-scale agri- 
culture of the future will have to em- 
ploy human labor most intensively for 
purposes of production, since Germany 
has an excess of human beings. But 
this is also possible to achieve in the 
modern and progressive sense. In- 
stead of motor-drawn multiple plows, 
there will appear the harrow and the 
motor-driven hoe (yet to be discovered). 
The endeavor to obtain, as in recent 
years, fertile soil, correct nitrogenous 
substances of the soil, seed selection, 
plant and animal breeding, and so forth, 
has always been of greater significance 
than mechanizetion of labor processes 
for agricultural technique. The crea- 
tion of small, intensive agricultural 
units will have to take place along ` 
these lines in the future. But all this 
will develop, of necessity, not only 
for new land settlements, but also 
for the many aundred thousand ex- 
isting small farms in all parts of Ger- 
many. 


Polish Agricultural Land Organization Since the ` 
World War 


By Dr. Waciaw Ponrowsx1 


High School of Agriculture, Warsaw; Head of the Statistical Department of the Association 
of Polish Agricu'tural Organizations in the Republic of Poland 


OLAND is one of the lergest 
agricultural countries of Europe. 
If we take as basis for comparison the 
area of arable land, Poland ranks fourth, 
following Russia, France, and Germany. 
The total area of the Polish State 
amounts to about 87.7 million hec- 
tares, of which 48.6 per cent is agricul- 
tural land, 10.2 per cent meadows, 6.7 
per cent pastures, 24.1 per cent forests, 
and 10.4 per cent other kinds of soil 
(gardens, land under buildings, roads, 
and waste land). 


PrystoGRAPHY OF POLAND 


From the point of view of natural 
science, this large agricultural country 
shows a distinct physiographical uni- 
formity. 

Poland’s climate does not differ 
greatly from the climate of Central 
Europe. It forms an intermediate 
stage between the sea and the continen- 
tal climate, while the characteristics of 
the continental climate are heightened 
towards the southeast. As regards 
temperature, the 7°-8° C. isothermal 
line is typical for Poland (for Germany, 
8° C.; for Russia in the same geograph- 
ical latitude, 7°). Regarding the quan- 
tity of moisture, Poland is composed of 
two distinct parts—the northern, cov- 
ering the main part of the country, 
with moisture of 450-650 mm.; and 
the southern, with moisture exceeding 
650 mm., and reaching 1,200 mm. in 
the mountains. 

Land in Poland, with a few excep- 
tions, shows a substantial uniformity 
because it is of glacial origin. On the 


other hand, from the economic point of 
view, there is a great variety of types 
of land. All kinds of land are found all 
over Poland. In the larger, northern 
part of the country are podsol and 
humus sand and sand with “black 
earth” in the form of islands, heavy 
clays and muds, and marshes. In the 
central zone, “löss” is the predomi- 
nant type, which to the southeast takes 
the form of “black earth” proper. 
Islands of chalk earth and sands are 
also to be found here. The southern 
mountains and the lower-mountain 
zone comprise chiefly Carpathian com- 
positions—clays, loams, and redzina. 
The fertility of Polish land is medium 
and the land is of the rye-potato kind. 
Most of the land of the northern and 
southern zones belongs to this class. 
On the other hand, all of the “löss” 
and “black earth” zone, some types of 
clay, mud, and redzina, are of the 
wheat—beet-root type. 

There are large stretches of land 
considered as waste land which, after 
drainage, can be transformed into 
productive soil. To this class belong 
marshy meadows, swamps, and partic- 
ularly turflands. They cover an area 
of about three million hectares. 

The area which should be reclaimed 
extends over about 18.5. million hec- 
tares. So far, about 1.2 million hec- 
tares have been reclaimed. A compar- 
ison of these figures shows that it will 
take a long time and large capital in- 
vestment to bring all Polish land under 
cultivation to enable its intensive ex- 
ploitation. 
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Judging from the review of natural 
factors, it would appear that Polish 
agriculture possesses a rather uniform 
character. As a matter of fact, this is 
not so. Traveling from west to east, 
we pass from intensively exploited 
agricultural properties, possessing dis- 
tinctly capitalistic features, to proper- 

: ties of less productive activity and ap- 
proaching the primitive type. 

The reasons for the difference are to 
be found partially in the disparity in 
the psychology of the population living 
in the west and in the east of the 
country, but primarily in the long years 
of slavery of the country, in the differ- 
ent cultural, economic, and social 
standards of the three partitioning 
powers, and in their different policy 
with regard to Poland. Prior to the 
war, the highest development of Polish 
agriculture was attained in the western 
patatinates, and the lowest, in the east 
of the country. Central and southern 
provinces formed an intermediate stage. 

The World War, by creating a politi- 
cal unit out of three parts of “Poland ” 
of various agricultural production 
standards, formed a basis for specific 
conditions of development in each. 
There is no doubt that after the war 


these conditions were made somewhat _ 


worse in the west of Poland, whereas in 
the remaining provinces, especially in 
the central and eastern palatinates, they 
became favorable to the intensifica- 
tion of agriculture. As a result of this 
situation, a tendency developed to 
equalize the important differences ex- 
isting between the agriculture of the 
western palatinates and of the remain- 
ing territory of Poland. 


Economic DEVELOPMENT 


The development of independent 
Poland’s economic life up to 1924 took 
place under the predominant influence 
of inflation. For a certain transitory 
period, this created favorable condi- 


tions for agriculture, but in the long 
run, it resulted in the disorganization 
of agricultural units. During the in- 
flation period, agricultural classes en- 
joyed great facility in paying their 
taxes and their debts, and could with 
no great effort reconstruct their house- 
holds. On the other hand, this led to 
a certain lack of a proper economic 
program and prevented putting through 
some large capital works which de- 
manded a longer period of time, con- 
siderable funds, and proper business 
calculation. Finally, it destroyed the 
long-term, and subsequently the short- 
term, credits so badly needed by 
agriculture. 

Stabilization was attained in 1924, 
thanks to the putting into effect of a 
heavy taxation program which chiefly 
involved agriculture. In view of the 
minimum cash reserves and a lack of 
savings, the agricultural classes were 
deprived of working capital. Thus, in 
the year 1924-1925, there was a heavy 
agricultural crisis and, although the 
succeeding years have brought a cer- 
tain improvement, they have not re- 
moved the evil cause—the continuous 
burdening of agricultural units with 
short-term expensive credits. 

Among economic and social factors 
having a decisive influence on the status 
and the development tendencies of” 
Polish agriculture, population, in re- 
gard to its number, its psychology, and 
its professional classification, must be 
considered first. 

As compared with Western Euro- 
pean countries, the density of popula- 
tion in Poland is not great—probably 
about 79 inhabitants per square kilo- 
meter, as against 184.2 in Germany, 
102.8 in Czechoslovakia, and 80.4 in 
Denmark,— whereas great differences 
exist among the various provinces of 
the country—265.9 inhabitants per 
square kilometer in Silesia, 94.6 in 
southern palatmates, 84.4 in central 
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palatinates, 67.7 in western palati- 
nates, and 33.2 in eastern palatinates. 


POPULATION STRUCTURE 


With regard to population structure 
in Poland, the professional classes are 
poorly represented. The percentage 
of agricultural population amounts to 
64.2 per cent, as against 23 per cent in 
Germany, 39.1 per cent in Czecho- 
slovakia, and 31.8 per cent in Den- 
mark. Jt is interesting to note that in 
the less densely populated parts of the 
country, the percentage of agricultural 
population is the highest. First rank 
is occupied by the eastern palatinates— 
84.1 per cent. Then follow the south- 
ern palatinates, 72.6 per cent, the cen- 

‘tral palatinates, 59.7 per cent, the 
western palatinates, 57.7 per cent, and 
Silesia, 18.1 per cent. 

Thus in Poland, with a compara- 
tively low density of population, an 
overpopulation is to be observed in the 
rural areas; that is, an excessive number 
of people per square kilometer are 
living on agriculture. 

There is an abundance of farm la- 
bor in Poland. A significant question 
arises as to the psychology of Polish 
agriculturists. Not their numbers, but 
primarily their qualities have a de- 
cisive influence on their efforts—on the 
greater or less material success of their 
activities. 

So far as the majority of the peasants 
are concerned, a type prevails to whom 
the capitalistic methods of agriculture 
are rather strange. This type is un- 
familiar with the requirements which 
would connect him with the world’s 
market. His object is first of all 
to feed himself and his family and, 
therefore, he does not sufficiently ap- 
preciate the value of his work. This 
type is predominant in the east of the 
country and becomes more scarce as we 
move towards the west. 

In spite of low standards of social 
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and economic development, resulting 
from a generally low educational 
level, the Polish agriculturist possesses 
all the characteristics enabling him to 
become an excellent farmer in the 
broad meaning of the word, because he 
is strongly attached to the land and to 
his profession, and he is persistent and 
intelligent. 

Means of transportation in Poland 
Jack uniformity. They are most fa- 
vorably developed in the west and less 
so in the east. The length of railway 
lines per hundred square kilometers 
runs from 9.2 to 16.4 kilometers in the 
western palatinates, from 2.8 to 3.7 
kilometers in the central palatinates, 
from 4.2 to 6.5 kilometers in the south- 
ern palatinates, and from 2.1 to 2.9 
kilometers in the eastern palatinates. 
The length of highways per hundred 
square kilometers for the above men- 
tioned palatinates is as follows: from 
22.6 to 52 kilometers, from 5.7 to 13.8 
kilometers, from 17.1 to 80.8 kilo- 
meters, and from 1.3 to 2.9 kilometers, 
respective. 


AGRICULTURAL STRUCTURE 


The agricultural structure also shows 
great variety. According to the cen- 
sus of 1921 (comprising the whole 
Polish territory with the exception of 
Upper Silesia, and part of the Wilno 
Palatinate), in an area of 80,340,669 
hectares there were 3,261,090 agricul- 
tural units, of which 84 per cent con- 
tained an area under two hectares, 
80.7 per cent from two to five hectares, 
82.1 per cent from five to twenty 
hectares, 2.7 per cent from twenty to a 
hundred hectares, and 0.6 per cent 
exceeding one hundred hectares. This 
classification does not convey a correct 
idea of the creative power of agricul- 
tural units, because of substantial 
differences between the intensity of 
cultivation and the productiveness of 
agricultural units varying in size. 
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According to the 1921 census, small 
properties, under fifty hectares, cov- 
ered about 52.9 per cent of the total 
area. They covered over 70 per cent 
of arable land, and 9 per cent of 
the forests. If we add to this area 
properties from fifty to one hundred 
hectares, the respective percentages 
were as follows: 55.4 per cent, 78 per 
cent, and 10 per cent. Since that 
time the distribution of large estates 
has made important progress and 
therefore the number of small proper- 
ties has increased. 

The greatest drawbacks to Poland’s 
agricultural structure may be stated as 
follows: (1) an exceedingly large num- 
ber of tiny farms, not self-supporting, 
which nevertheless afforded subsis- 
tence for peasant families; (2) the 
common custom, except in the western 
part of the country, of dividing farms 
among successors; (3) many farms not 
composed of adjacent land units; (4) 
obligations in kind of large landowners 
towards farmers; (5) common lands. 

In consequence of the first two draw- 
backs, the excesa of small landholders 
tends to increase the number of weak 
units, incapable of progress. 

The fact that small farms are not 
composed of one land unit is a great 
handicap, impeding their economic 
development. There are 46.8 per cent 
of small properties under fifty hectares 
suffering from this evil. Of these, 16.6 
per cent are in western palatinates, 
47.1 per cent in central palatinates, 
47.1 per cent in southern palatinates, 
and 60 per cent in eastern palatinates. 
The degree of this deficiency depends 
primarily on the number of sections, 
chiefly arable land, into which the 
property is divided. This situation 
grows worse towards the east, and in 
the southern palatinates it also leaves 
much to be desired. 

Obligations in kind of one property 
owner to another, chiefly large land- 


owners to farmers, are still in existence 
in the central and eastern palatinates, 
though they have been abolished in the 
southern and the western palatinates. 
In the central palatinates, the Russian 
Government granted the rights to 
850,000 farms on eight thousand es- 
tates. They were pasture obligations, 
on waste land, stubble fields, meadows, 
and pastures commonly used by the 
large landowner; forest obligations— 
rights of the farmers to obtain firewood 
and timber for building purposes from 
the landlord’s forest, to gather leaves, 
and so forth; and fishery obligations. 
In the eastern palatinates, the obliga- 
tions were called into being by the 
Russian Government almost exclu- 
sively for political reasons, in order to 
create and to maintain an animosity 
between the large landowners and the 
farmers. These are chiefly pasture 
obligations of a very extensive charac- 
ter as well as forest and fuel obligations, 
and so forth. They were granted to 
about 140,000 farm properties. 


SECTIONAL CHARACTERISTICS 


In the western palatinates, Poznań 
and Pomerania, the percentage of 
medium size properties above one 
hundred hectares is 1.8 per cent and 
1.5 per cent respectively; and of smaller 
farm properties, from twenty to one 
hundred hectares, 8.8 per cent and 12 
per cent respectively. This does not 
obtain in other parts of the country. 
Over fifty per cent of the small farms 
are under five hectares, but a consider- 
able number below two hectares con- 
sist of allotments, gardens, and subur- 
ban sites, which cannot be considered 
as a drawback to the agrarian structure. 
The properties are composed of one unit 
of land; obligations do not exist. Due 
to the fact that agricultural properties 
are in strong hands, farm labor is 
abundant. f 

The most typical Polish farm struc- 
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ture is to be found in the central 
palatinates—Warsaw, Lódź, | Kielce, 
Lublin, and Bialystok. The percen- 
tage of- the area belonging to larger 
sized properties is about the average of 
the whole country—381.5 percent. The 
number of properties under five hec- 
tares is 50 per cent; from five to twenty 
hectares, somewhat under 45 per cent. 

In the eastern palatinates there is a 
larger number of medium-sized prop- 
erties than in any other part of Poland, 
and also a greater number of large 
farm properties and fewer tiny farms 
under five hectares. But owing to a 
much lower intensity of production, it 
is difficult to compare their agricultural 
structure with that of the other parts of 
` the country. It must be observed that 
in eastern Poland, the self-supporting 
capacity is much lower than anywhere 
else. Existing obligations and the fact 
that properties do not consist of one 
solid area, make conditions difficult. 

In the southern palatinates, the 
agricultural structure is worst. The 
number of tiny farms, under two hec- 
tares, amounts to about fifty-five to 
sixty-eight percent. The number of 
farms up to five hectares, the limit of 
self-supporting capacity, amounts to 
eighty to ninety per cent, farms from 
five to twenty hectares, only twelve 
per cent, and farms from twenty to one 
hundred hectares, scarcely one half of 
one per cent. The properties do not 
consist of one unit tract. 

In Upper Silesia there is a peculiar 
structure. There are a good many 
immense estates, a few medium sized 
properties, and numerous farms below 
five and even below two hectares. 
Many of the latter consist of allotments 
about industrial and mining centers. 


Farm Empirorment CONDITIONS 
As compared with the prewar period, 
the relations with workers have under- 
gone considerable changes, chiefly in 
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the central and eastern palatinates. 
The hiring of farm hands takes place in 
the form of collective agreements, 
which prior to the war was the common ' 
practice in the central as well as in-the - 
eastern and the southern palatinates. 
So called “social allowances,” ise.» + 
charges for health and accident insur- ` 
ance, provisions for invalids, and old i 
age pensions have contributed to a con- 
siderable extent to the increase in labor 
costs. At present, all four classes of 
insurance are compulsory in western 
palatinates. In southern palatinates. 
only the two last named types are 
found, where as the last type prevails 
in the central and eastern palatinates. 
The lack of the first two, classes of 
insurance is counterbalanced by the 
payment of the cost of medical assist- 
ance to workers and their families and 
by granting funeral expenses to the 
family in case of the worker’s death. 
But these expenses embarrass the 
employer to a much smaller degree than 
would contributions to insurance in- 
stitutions. 

A type most common, especially on 
large estates, is that of workers engaged 
for one year and receiving their remu- 
neration chiefly in kind. ' Somewhat 
akin to this type are workers owning 
their own houses or even tiny farms. 
They enter into a contract for the 
whole year, except for a few days indis- 
pensable for the working of their own 
farms. There are also permanent 
workers who are fed by the employer. 
Besides permanent workers, the owners 
of large estates employ seasonal and 
irregular workers. 

Credit conditions, as already ex- 
plained, are very unfavorable. The 
agricultural classes still suffer from lack 
of liquid funds for the purchase of 
artificial fertilizers, seed, fodder, and so 
forth. The crisis, which was caused by 
a considerable fall in grain prices and 


lasted practically one year, has in- 
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‘creased the difficulties which the agri- 
cultural classes have had to overcome. 
The only credit source, inadequate, of 
course, is the state. Private loans are 
exceedingly expensive, the rate of in- 
‘terest ranging from one and a half to 
‘two per cent monthly. 


GOVERNMENT ASSISTANCE 


Attention has been called to the 
deficiences in Polish agricultural struc- 
ture. Therefore, one of the first tasks 
of the Government of independent 
Poland was to attempt a reconstruction 
of agriculture. The first law of agra- 
rian reform was that of July 15, 1920. 
This law was intended to break up the 
larger estates, fixing areas varying from 
three hundred hectares down to sixty 
hectares as the maximum for landed 
properties. 

To carry out the reforms provided by 
this law, the Ministry for Agrarian 
Reform was established in 1923, and a 
new law passed on December 22, 1925, 
placed the whole question on a sounder 
basis. There are provisions in this law 
reducing larger highly productive es- 
tates to a total area of 550,000 hectates, 
identifying the dismemberment of large 
estates with the establishment of sound 
basis for formerly dependent agricul- 
tural units by making possible the 
unification of separate parcels of land 
and by liquidating existing obligations. 

The customs policy of the Govern- 
ment until recently gave but a very 


moderate protection for agriculture. 


- Its purpose was primarily to keep down 


the costs of living to as low a level as 
possible. Thus, the interests of the 
consumers clashed with the interests of 
the agricultural classes, and the former 
were distinctly favored. Pursuing this 
policy, embargoes on grain exports or 
export duties were introduced several 
times. This policy continued to 1929. 

In the course of time, the conviction 
grew among Government officials that 
agricultural production, and particu- 
larly grain production, needed some 
protection. An expression of this view 
was found in the introduction of import 
duties on rye in the autumn of 1928. 
During 1929, import duties were also 
imposed on wheat, barley, and oats, 
primarily to counteract the unloading 
of German imports. 

The Government, wishing to avert 
excessive fluctuations in grain prices, 
both to producers and to consumers, 
began two years ago to purchase grain 
and to store it in grain elevators and 
granaries. The purchases effected in 
the autumn were made with a view to 
counteract excessive declines in grain 
prices when the market was flooded, 
and the Government hoped also by the 
intervention policy to counteract in- 
creases in prices in the spring. How- 
ever, this intervention occurred simul- 
taneously with the crisis in world grain 
prices, and the expected benefits did 
not materialize. 
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These five books are grouped because 
they all deal with the field of international 
affairs. It is true that two of them—the 
ones by Professors Haig and Rogers—seem 
to treat only of French finance, but the 
nature of modern public finance and of 
monetary problems is such that in these 
volumes also, international relations are of 
great, and at times of controlling, impor- 
tance. It may be added at once that each 
of the five is valuable and authoritative in 
its own field. 

Students of world questions now look 
forward to the annual surveys by Arnold J. 
Toynbee which have been published each 
year since the initial volume covering the 
period 1920-1923 with its specially bound 
introduction entitled “The World After the 
Peace Conference.” They are distin- 
guished by their scholarship which is both 
broad and extensive, and by their wealth of 
exact information for the periods covered. 
Published under the auspices of the Royal 
Institute of International Affairs, they 
furnish a continuous survey since the first 
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issue and will presumably continue indefi- 
nitely even though Professor Toynbee 
should at some time withdraw from the 
authorship and the direction of the series. 

The Survey for 1928 is divided into four 
parts, entitled “World Affairs,” “South- 
eastern Europe,” “The Islamic World,” 
and “China.” Five excellent maps are 
added and this year for the first time there 
is a supplementary volume containing a 
collection of the most important interna- 
tional documents dating from the year un- 
der review. : 

A brief reference such as this cannot 
dwell in any detail on the wealth of ma- 
terial and can only record the feeling that 
Professor Toynbee’s most effective presen- 
tation is that of the Near East, with which 
he is so thoroughly familiar. 

One or two general observations may, 
however, be made of this volume and of 
its predecessors. Like most studies of the 
kind, they are political in their emphasis. 
Economic issues are developed but not as 
though they are at all fundamental. Such 
matters as reparations and inter-Allied 
debts have their place, but largely because 
of their political significance, and are pre- 
sented accordingly. 

The world issues treated are naturally 
those of significance to British readers and 
are not always the ones that would be most 
valuable to Americans for any given year. 
Attention to detail and scholarly precision 
make the volumes invaluable but neces- 
sarily cause a delay in publication. Thus, 
the Survey for 1928 does not become avail- 
able until late in 1929, The annual en- 
titled American Foreign Relations, pub- 
lished by the Council on Foreign Relations 
under the editorial direction of Professor 
Charles P. Howland, is available more 
promptly. Each method has its advan- 
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Dr. Donaldson’s International Economic 
Relations is a pioneer work in a field that is 
calling for systematic treatment. Most 
studies of world affairs to date are political 
in their emphasis. Those that are histori- 
cal stress political as distinct from economic 
issues and often too are developed by treat- 
ing each nation separately instead of by 
conceiving the task as one of viewing the 
world as an economic whole. A different 
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approach is difficult, partly because it 
means breaking new ground and partly 
because most of the material available has 
been collected by governments along na- 
tional lines and for national purposes. 

This attempt is therefore welcome. It 
has involved the collection and the ar- 
rangement of a large amount of data, and 
their presentation in a clear and orderly 
manner. There is no special message pre- 
sented except the one implicit in the ma- 
terial and in the situation itself—that of 
the economic interdependence of all parts of 
the world and the obvious necessity for 
more effective coöperation. Basic factors 
are presented first and then the structure of 
national and world economy is analyzed. 
The last chapter is on world economy and 
world politics, followed by a general appen- 
dix containing notes and references ar- 
ranged by chapters. 

One of the most mteresting and valuable 
of the recent adventures by American 
scholarship has been the series entitled 
Social and Economic Studies of Post-War 
France sponsored by the Columbia Uni- 
versity Council for Research in the Social 
Sciences. The studies were begun in the 
winter of 1925-1926 with the aid of grants 
made by the Laura Spelman Rockefeller 
Memorial to the Council. A committee 
planned the inquiry, the chairman being 
Professor Carleton J. H. Hayes, who also is 
editor of the seven volumes in the series 
now appearing. 

The first is Professcr Haig’s study of 
French public finance. Those who have 
had even a glimpse into the difficulties `of 
the subject will sympathize with the au- 
thor’s diffidence as expressed in his preface. 
It is encouraging to learn that, with the 
exception of the notorious falsifying of the 
accounts of the Bank of France in 1925, he 
has found no evidence of any deliberate 
misstatement. But confusion and unin- 
tentional errors abound. The most glaring 
seems to have been the overstatement by 
some seven billion francs of the Bons de la 
Défense Nationale on December 31, 1921. 
As Professor André Siegfried has elsewhere 
pointed out, French public accounts are in 
strong contrast to the care and the pre- 
cision of the economic life of the French 


peasant. 
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The volume before us is divided into 
three parts—the development of French 
financial policy since the war, the public 
debt of France, and, finally, taxation and 
expenditure. Available documents have 
been carefully and cntically examined and 
compared and the Parliamentary debates 
thoroughly analyzed. The treatment is 
frank but sympathetic. Professor Haig 
sees clearly the setting within which French 
officials were compelled to function and 
does not chide them for failing to accom- 
plish the impossible. One of his most in- 
teresting conclusions is expressed just at the 
end of the volume, after his analysis of 
public expenditures: “Any confident state- 
ment on how much France spent during and 
after the war—and even how much she is 
spending today—must be looked at with a 
cold and suspicious eye. Apparently no- 
body yet knows, and it seems quite proba- 
ble that no one ever will know exactly.” 

Some readers may regret that Professor 
Haig did not interpret French experience 
more fully in terms of general finance 
theory. If so, he will be better satisfied 
with Professor Rogers’ treatment, which 
from the outset is strongly theoretical. He 
has not studied the French ‘experience 
merely to record what happened and when, 
but with the purpose of checking that 
experience against monetary theory. His 
study is statistical and a large fraction of 
the data has been charted. There are 
ninety-three tables and sixty-three dia- 
grams scattered through the volume. In 
its approach it is valuable illustration of 


the use of statistical method in the study of _ 


monetary phenomena. 

Professor Rogers agrees with the now 
generally accepted view of the relation be- 
tween governmental budget deficits and 
inflation. This is the contention that the 
genesis of inflation lies in the necessity for 
the government to meet its shortage by 
borrowing from the central bank. The 
additional purchasing power thus secured is 
utilized in the market in competition with 
the money already in use and prices are 
driven up. This, of course, makes the 
position not only of the general public but 
that of the government harder than ever, 
and new borrowing becomes necessary. A 
vicious circular advance of loans, rising 
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prices, more loans, still higher prices, is set 
going which is difficult to check. In this 
movement the relations between loans, 
price fluctuations, and the variations in 
exchange rates are of great importance in 
the formulation of monetary theory and 
also to the business man and the legislator 

It seems entirely clear from this study 
and from the other one in the same field by 
Dr. Eleanor Lansing Dulles—The French 
Franc, 1914-1928—that budgetary deficits 
were the initial influence in the French in- 
flationary movement, and Professor Rogers 
points out that “the resulting rise in prices, 
with all the important consequences of such 
arise, will be more than in proportion to the 
accompanying increase in monetary circu- 
lation.” Unfortunately, even this warning 
is not always enough to deter governments 
from resorting to inflation under the pres- 
sure of war and postwar needs and it is not 
clear how fully an analysis of experience in 
such abnormal times can be relied upon as a 
guide under more normal conditions. 

Dr. Blaisdell’s study of Turkish finances 
is a welcome record of the difficulties of the 
Ottoman Empire and of the relations to 
them of the Western European financiers 
and governments. In a way, it is a famil- 
iar recital of incompetence on the one hand 
and of the relentless pressure of powerful 
finance on the other. The tale is softened, 
however, by the evidence of the real needs 
of the creditors to salvage the situation by 
introducing both financial and general 
economic order. 

The story is carried down to 1928 and 
pictures the situation under the new régime. 
One of its most valuable contributions is 
the clear view it gives of the contrast 
between the closely interdependent world 
of economics and finance and that same 
world divided in politics and in national 
aspirations. 

E. M. PATTERSON 

University of Pennsylvania 


Hares, Caruron J. H. France: A Nation 
of Patriots. Pp. x, 487. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1930. _ 
$4.50. 

Much has been said and written con- 
cerning “nationalism” and “patriotism,” 
but few attempts have been made to er- 
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amine thoroughly and intensively the 
means and the methods of inculcating them. 
This volume, by the author of Essays on 
Nationalism, is an objective study of the 
agencies by which present-day Frenchmen 
are rendered “supremely patriotic” and by 
which French national psychology is 
“fashioned and fortified;” for French na- 
tionalism, we are told, “‘is an artificial, not a 
natural creation,” depending exclusively 
neither on physical heredity nor on geo- 
graphical environment, and conforming 
neither to canons of biology nor of 
botany. 

Professor Hayes has really given us a 
general study of the propagation of pa- 
triotism, for, although France has been the 
special subject of investigation, he assures 
us that “whatever may appear... as 
evidence perhaps of a menacing nationalism 

.in France can be matched by equally in- 
criminating evidence.in the case of the 
United States, or of Germany or of 
Italy.” : 

Eight chapters of the book are devoted 
to an examination of the patriotic rôle of 
the government and the bureaucracy, the 
schools and universities, the military sys- 
tem, the churches, the press, the radio, and 
the cinema, patriotic societies, and national 
symbols and ceremonies. Of them all, the 
author concludes, the “schools constitute 
the most pervasive and ubiquitous means of 
forming a truly French national psy- 
chology.” Nevertheless, the steady incul- 
cation of national patriotism does not make 
Frenchmen exactly alike, and two chapters 
on “regionalism” and “internationalism” 
help to explain why. For students of post- 
war Europe, perhaps the most valuable 
chapter is that discussing the French at- 
tempt to- assimilate the returned provinces 
of Alsace and Lorraine. More than a 
fourth of the book consists of appendices 
containing digests of typical school text- 
books, characterizations of French periodi- 
cals and newspapers, and other related 
material. The volume is well written, 
carefully documented, and should be of 
considerable value to political scientists, 
historians, and prospective visitors to 
France. 

F. Las Binns 

Indiana University 
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Smeerrmp, AnDRÉ. France: A Study in 
Nationality. Pp. ‘vi, 122. New Haven: 
Yale University Preas, 1980. $2.00. 

In this small volume by the author of 
America Comes of Age, the perplexing per- 
mutations and combinations of French 
politics are explained and interpreted in the 
light of historical forces and national char- 
acter. Originally delivered at the Wil- 
liamstown Institute of Politics, these pub- 
lished lectures throw a flood of dry light on 
French character, psychology of French 
politics, political parties and foreign affairs, 
and the group system in the Chamber— 
closing with a comparison of French and 
Anglo-Saxon democracy. Professor Sieg- 
fried points out that political parties in 
France result from two great lines of cleav- 
age: first, acceptance or rejection of the 
French Revolution, with all the principles 
and changes which that implies; second, ac- 
ceptance or rejection of modern capitalistic 
production with its emphasis on coöperation 
and discipline as opposed to individual- 
ism and liberty. France, the author main- 
tains, is the last stronghold of individualism; 
and with the future of individualism is 
linked the future of France. . “If the in- 
dividual is to perish in the effort for collec- 
tive production, France also: will perish. 
But if it is written that the individual will 
reappear triumphant, France also will rise 
eternal.” 

O. J. Hate 

University of Virginia 


Benns, F. Lew. Europe Since 1914. Pp. 
xii, 671. New York: F. S. Crofts and 
Company, 1980. $5.00. 


The time was when it was believed that 
the events within the lifetime of a writer 
could not be regarded as real history. 
Many a distinguished professor of history 
brought his course on modern European 
history to an abrupt close with the Franco- 
Prussian War of 1870-1871. Here we have 
a book of nearly seven hundred pages de- 
voted to the period since the’ outbreak of 
the World War. The change of attitude 
herein implied is to be welcomed. For in- 
sight into present-day problems, the events 
of the last sixteen years are more significant 
than are the developments between 1815 
and 1870. i 
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Professor Benns’ book is especially wel- 
come in that we have no good and thorough 
manual on the tremendous changes which 
have taken place in Europe since the stir- 
ring days of July, 1914. It will be re- 
markably useful to student and teacher 
alike. After a brief but competent chapter 
on the immediate causes of the World War, 
about a hundred pages are devoted to the 
military and diplomatic events of 1914 to 
1918. The remainder of the book 1s a well- 
proportioned treatment of the reconstruc- 
tion of Europe from the ashes of war and of 
the new political and diplomatic systems 
which have sprung up. The book is es- 
sentially political and diplomatic history, 
but much material is included on social and 
economic developments. 

The author writes with commendable ob- 
jectivity. The chapter on the outbreak of 
the World War is decidedly revisionist, 
though there is a little hesitancy about 
going the whole way. The Russian order 
of general mobilization on July 29th, which 
was countermanded at the last moment, 
appears as a partial mobilization against 
Austria-Hungary. There is no clear in- 
dication that the Belgian issue was merely a 
propaganda subterfuge for Great Britam 
and had nothing to do with the British 
decision to enter the war. The excellent 
chapter on reparations does not come to 
grips with the crucial question of why Ger- 
many should be paying any reparations, in 
the light of what we now know about war 
guilt. France’s struggle for European 
hegemony and military domination is dealt 
with as her “‘search for security.” But, by 
and large, the book is singularly free from 
wartime prejudices. This particular pro- 
fessor has not “stood pat” on the “story 
for babes” of 1917-1918. Nor does he 
tremble when contemplating the socio- 
economic system of Soviet Russia. He 
has done a good job on an important 
piece of work, and historians should be 
grateful for his patient labors and his 
sane appraisal of the birth of the New 
Europe. 

Harry Ermer BARNES 

New York City 


Keretsny, D. M. A History of Modern 
Times from 1789 to the Present Day. Pp. 
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628. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell 

Company, 1929. $3.75. 

A marked tendency exists at the present 
time among historians to treat European 
history in modern times as a phase of world 
history. This volume shows the influence 
of that conception, for three of the twelve 
chapters are allotted respectively to “The 
Expansion of Europe,” “The Far East,” 
and “The United States.” On the other 
hand, the cause of world history is served 
only by the juxtaposition of narratives and 
not by special attention to the interrelation 
and the interdependence of events. 

In dealing with the development of 
Europe, the author does not stray from the 
traditional paths of political narration. 
Bismarckian maneuvers in the Schleswig- 
Holstein question are accorded equal space 
with the industrial revolution and its social 
results. 

Within these limits, the book has much to 
commend it to the general reader as well as 
to the college student, for whose use it was 
obviously designed. The difficult task of 
selection and condensation has been per- 
formed with great skill and resourcefulness, 
and without omission of important facts. 
Forty well-chosen maps and charts il- 
lustrate the text. The story, which moves 
at a lively pace, is interspersed with vivid 
sketches in miniature of the dramatis per- 
sonae—Napoleon, Metternich, Alexander I. 
Bismarck, and Lincoln. Felicitous quota- 
tions brighten each page, while the author 
himself shows a happy faculty for turning 
neat epigrams; for example, ‘Fascism be- 
gan as an instinct, and only later developed 
a philosophy.” Indeed, the volume shows, 
as the author hopes it will, that “the read- 
ing of history” is not “wholly divorced 
from the writing of English.” 

O. J. Hate 

University of Virginia 


Townsend, Mary Evetyn. The Rise and 
Fall of Germany's Colonial Empire, 1884- 
1918. Pp. xviii, 424. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1980. $5.00. 


Miss Townsend will be remembered as 
the author of an excellent monograph on the 
development of the German colonial em- 
pire. It was not only a scholarly treatment 
of a subject neglected in studies in. the 
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English language but also made a valuable 
contribution in the way of reconstructing 
our view of Bismarck’s attitude towards 
German imperialism. The Iron Chancellor 
had been interpreted by most writers as 
an anti-imperialist, but Miss Townsend 
proved him to be an ardent, if discriminat- 
ing, apostle of colonialism. 

Miss Townsend has made use of the ma- 
terial she assembled in this earlier volume 
and has added to it a very thorough ac- 
count of German colonial policy and ad- 
ministration and of the loss of the German 
colonies at the close of the World War. 
The result is a well-rounded picture of the 
colonial experience of the German Empire 
which will be of great convenience for the 
scholar and the general reader alike. It 
will be of special utility to those interested 
in appraising the methods and the results of 
modern imperialism. , 

Miss Townsend writes with sanity and 
objectivity. She shares Professor Hayes’ 
skeptical attitude towards nationalism and 
imperialism, but this does rot preclude 
fairness in telling the story. She is duly 
appreciative of the excellencies of the Ger- 
man system of colonial administration in its 
developed form, but this does not prevent 
her from making plain the mistakes and the 
weaknesses of the experimental period. In 
general, she is free from the wartime atti- 
tude towards German Weltpolutk and does 
not retail the Entente Epic. But there are 
a few slips. For example, we have refer- 
ence on page 805 to “the ruthless Welt- 
politik which dominated Germany’s For- 
eign Office during the ‘storm and stress’ 
period of her colonial history,” and to “the 
Kaiser’s reckless pursuit of world power, 
during the decade roughly defined by the 
years 1895-1905.” This is in the tempo of 
the Cheradame legends, but on the whole, 
such views do not mar the work, and it may 
be commended heartily as a fine example 
of reliable research and lucid exposition. 

Harry Ermer Barnes 

New York City 


Warner Raves (Ed.), in association with 
the Wirtschaftspolitischen Gesellschaft. 
Berlin in International Economy. Pp. 
159. Berlin: Richard Labisch & Co., 
1929. 
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This curious volume, consisting of the 
original articles’in German and the rather 
misleading translations in English, at the 
same time contains much material of great 
scientific interest intermingled with pages 
of portraits of business men and politicians 
and the type of literature which in America, 
we have come to expect of enthusiastic 
city-boosters’ club secretaries. It will 
suffice, in this note, merely to mention 
those items which are of value to the sci- 
entific student of city life. 

Berlin, not unlike Chicago, is an inland 
metropolis, an immigrant city, and a gate- 
way city between an East and a West. 
The growth of Berlin into a world city is 
not unlike that of Chicago. In addition, 
however, Berlin is the capital city of the 
German Reich, and owes a great share of its 
importance and phenomenal growth to 
this fact. From a population in the sixties 
of 400,000 it has grown into the four 
million class. Unlike Paris, Berlin lost 
its function as a fortified town early in 
its history and grew rapidly by adding one 
peripheral district after another—a fact 
which accounts for the incorporation of 
independent settlements with large parks 
and open squares which reach into the very 
heart of the city. 

Since the close of the war, because of 
lack of building and new waves of migrants 
that came from all over Germany and Eu- 
rope, Berlin has been suffering from a hous- 
ing crisis. With the resumption of building 
activities. the old part of the city is grad- 
ually emptying its population mto the 
outlying residential districts. The city 
proper, i.e., the centre, is coming more and 
more to resemble the typical concentration 
of “Hochhäuser” or skyscrapers of the 
American city. This is no longer regarded 
as a fad, but as a vital necessity. Simi- 
larly, the widening and the cutting through 
of traffic arteries is being resorted to, in 
order to facilitate communication. 

The Berlin of today is, from the point 
of view of area, the largest city in the world. 
Its industries have progressively been dis- 
placed from the center of the city to the 
outskirts, so that today the city is sur- 
rounded by a number of large industrial 
satellites with their respective colonies of 
workers. Besides these, ‘there are now 
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large residential suburbs which extend over 
a radius of thirty kilometers, beyond 
Potsdam in the west and southwest. 
Rapid transportation has welded this region 
into a unit, with administrative control 
keeping pace The zoning regulations 
adopted in 1925 permit the owners of 
building-plots to build on only from one 
tenth to one fifth of their area, thus assuring 
large green spaces and more wholesome 
housing than has hitherto been available. 
The city has been expending large sums 
to stimulate private and cotperative 
building. 

The merit of the papers in this volume 
is very uneven. There are a number of 
instances of statements in some papers that 
are contradicted in others. Nevertheless, 
the volume is helpful to the student because 
it suggests a number of points which aid in 
orienting oneself with reference to the be- 
wildering mass of material that exists on 
the subject. For authentic facts, however, 
it is necessary to rely on sources other than 
those which have been collected in this 
volume. 

Lovis Wirth 

Social Science Research Council Fellow, 

Berlin, Germany 


Buxarin, Nixonar. Imperialism and 
World Economy. Pp. 178. New York: 
International Publishers, 1929. $2.00. 


In 1915, in the midst of the World War, 
Nikolai Bukharin, regarded, following 
the death of Lenin, as the leading Bol- 
shevik theoretician, but at present suffering 
under the displeasure of the Stalinites, 
wrote a vigorous and stimulating analysis 
of tendencies toward imperialism in modern 
world economy. His thesis was shipped to 
Russia, censored, lost, found, and finally 
published, and this year appears for the 
first time in the English language. 

Bukharin sketches the rise of trusts and 
combines in the leading industrial nations 
of the world and the fight on the part of 
these combinations for trade areas, for raw 
material, and for investment privileges 
abroad. This scramble for markets and 
investment areas tends, on the one hand, 
to make the capitalist class international- 
istic in its point of view, and, on the other 
hand, aggressively nationalistic. Capi- 
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talists who have invested in foreign cor- 
porations, who have loaned money to 
foreign governments and enterprises, and 
who have established factories abroad, are 
inclined to favor peaceful solutions of in- 
ternational difficulties, and these activities 
tend somewhat toward a peaceful inter- 
national evolution. Side by side with this 
development, however, we see the growth 
of a nationalistic capitalism fighting for 
high tariffs, for huge armaments, and for 
financial and military dictatorship over 
undeveloped regions. This attitude leads 
to armed conflict and, according to the 
author, is more powerful in its effect than 
is the internationalistic attitude. 

Thus, wars become inevitable and will 
take place, according to Bukharin and 
Lenin, until the workers revolt and trans- 
form capitalism into its opposite. 

Bukharin’s book was written during the 
horrors of the World War, and few then 
could envisage differences settled in any 
other way than through force. Since 
1915, the world has learned the lessen of 
the destructive effect of war on both victor 
and vanquished. International political 
organizations have evolved and interna- 
tional economic organizations have begun 
to make their appearance, while the control 
of numerous governments has become more 
democratic than before 1914. Further, 
dozens of important raw materials, which 
Bukharin predicted were becoming in- 
creasingly more expensive and more sought 
after by industrialized nations, are now 
desperately seeking a market. 

And yet, the nations are still clamoring 
for higher tariff walls. The cost of arma- 
ments is far higher than before the World 
War and the struggle for markets for rubber, 
oil, and other natural resources, and for 
investment areas is still leading to bitter- 
ness and recriminations. The series of 
wars predicted by Bukharin are not in- 
evitable as a means of settling the dif- 
ferences between nations, but neither is a 
peaceful solution inevitable. If we are 
to avoid future holocausts, we must apply 
all of the intelligence, all of the courage, all 
of the social vision at our command to 
that task. As an antidote to a Pollyanna 
optimism regarding the international situa- 
tion—if for no other purpose—the search- 
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ing analysis of Bukharin is worthy of 
careful study. 
Harry W. LADLER 
New York 


Rarrard, Wum E. Uniting Europe: 
The Trend of International Coöperation 
Since the War. Pp. xvii, 309. New Ha- 
ven: Yale University Press, 1930. $3.00. 
Professor Rappard, of Geneva Univer- 

sity, has given us a well-rounded account 

of the problem of securing peace and bring- 
ing about economic coöperation in post- 
war Europe. For this, it would seem, he is 
eminently qualified, having been Switzer- 
land’s representative at the peace nego- 
tiations, and being a member of the Perma- 
nent Mandate Commission of the League, 
as well as the director of the Post Grad- 
uate Institute of International Studies. 

Professor Rappard writes from the “‘in- 

side” of things. 

The book is the direct result of the 
author’s Williamstown lectures given last 
summer, and one cannot but regret that 
neither Mr. Rappard nor the publishers 
have seen fit to make any changes what- 
ever. The lecture form, for good or evil, 
is preserved throughout. But Uniting 
Europe, with its mastery of subject ma- 
terials and its: wanton optimism, will 
certainly be read with profit by many. 

G. SUDERMANN 

University of Pennsylvania 


Kautrenporn, H. V. We Look œ the 
World. Pp. x, 272. New York: Rae 
D. Henkle Co., 1980. 

What should an American citizen know 
of the world about him? What judgments 
should he form on the basis of his informa- 
tion as to the importance of events happen- 
ing in the seven seas? Questions of this 
kind are answered in the book under re- 
view. Mr. Kaltenborn, if not omniscient, 
is well informed on the meaning of the 
history being written in some of the areas 
with which he deals. The reviewer re- 
gards the chapter on Russia as the most, 
and those on the Far East as the least, 
informing. 

The chapters on ‘‘America’s Place in 
the World,” ‘The League’s First Decade,” 

“Arms and Armaments,” and “‘The London 
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Conference of 1980” are written with such 
charm and reflect so much wisdom that 
they make the reader rejoice (with apolo- 
gies to Browning) that one of our editors 
at least 
“Gave us all the slip, 

Chose land travel or seafaring, 

Boots and chest or staff and serip, 

Rather than pace up and down 

Any longer Brooklyn town.” 

W. W. McLarEn 
Williams College 


Mazor, PauL M. America Looks Abroad: 
The New Economic Horizons. Pp. 299. 
New York: The Viking Press, 1980. 
$3.00. 

The United States is rapidly approaching 
the day when earnings abroad will exceed 
reinvestments and other “‘invisibles” and 
must therefore be brought home in the 
form of goods. Unless we cease raising 
our trade barriers, serious tariff wars are 
likely and goods may force their way in 
at the cost of depreciated currencies—an 
alarming prospect for a world barely re- 
covered from postwar inflation. The au- 
thor’s story is perhaps familiar enough 
to bankers and economists but the book 
deserves wide reading. An easy style 
and an undoubted spirit of sincerity and 
frankness throughout recommend the vol- 
ume to all those interested in our steadily 
growing international relationships. 

Amos E. TAYLOR 

University of Pennsylvania 


Torrmntse, Cosme De La. Cuba y los 
Estados Unidos. Pp. xlv, 317. Ha- 
bana: Rambla Bouza y Compania, 1929. 
This work consists of twelve addresses 

and essays by an eminent Cuban states- 

man and diplomat. They cover the period 
from 1917 to 1928. In them, the author re- 
veals gratitude for the assistance granted 
by the United States to Cuba during its 
struggle for independence, but the keynote 
is found in a quotation from a paragraph 
written by William Jennings Bryan in the 
album of Dr. Torriente’s daughter: “God 
has made us neighbors, let justice keep us 

friends.” i 
Some of the addresses relate to Cuba’s 

participation in the World War. A mem- 
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ber of the Cuban Senate during this period, 
Sefior Torriente, made several speeches rela- 
tive to sugar, the Red Cross, compulsory 
military service, the Peace of Versailles, 
and other matters. In all of them he ex- 
presses profound admiration for the United 
States. The most important essay, aside 
from the Introduction, is an extensive 
laudatory review of Dr. James Brown 
Scott’s Cuba, La América Latina, y Los 
Estados Unidos. Dr. Scott is called the 
“best friend of Cuba ”—and the admiraticn 
appears to be reciprocal, for Dr. Scott has 
written an interesting and friendly prologue. 

Sefior Torriente was Cuba’s first am- 
bassador to the United States. While 
here, he succeeded in negotiating a treaty 
acknowledging Cuba’s possession of the 
Isle of Pines (1925). Thus, in Torriente’s 
opinion, his patria received justice at our 
hands. The Ambassador frequently em- 
phasizes another complaint, however. He 
repeatedly objects to the Permanent 
Treaty embodying the Platt Amendment 
and the tendency of the United States to 
apply an elastic interpretation to this 
treaty. In fact, he desires and hopes for 
the abandonment of the limitations upon 
Cuba’s sovereignty and gives the impres- 
sion that the majority of his compatriots 
are in agreement with him. He also 
evinces pride in the rôle played by Cuba and 
other Latin American states at Geneva. 

The work is an interesting and valuable 
contribution to Cuban-American relations 
and it is to be hoped that the author will 
be able to fulfill his promise of writing 
another volume dealing with his experi- 
ences as ambassador to the United States. 
Our Cuban policy deserves more careful 
study than the average citizen or student 
of international affairs, even, has been 
able to give it. 

J. Fran Rrepy 

Duke University 


Mears, Error GRINNELL. Greece Today: 
The Aftermath of the Refuges Impact. 
Pp. xxii, 886. Stanford University: 
Stanford University Press, 1929. $5.00. 
The subtitle, The Aftermath of the Refu- 

gee Impact, furnishes the keynote to this 

volume. While the author discusses briefly 
the geographical and historical background 
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of Greece, he stresses primarily the eco- 
nomic problems which are the vital issues 
in Greece today. “The real fears of the 
people themselves are directed less against 
Turk or Bulgarian than against the day 
when the public coffers may be low and the 
supply of bread limited.” The resources 
of the country and the occupations and the 
problems of the people are depicted in an 
interesting manner along lines generally 
followed by economic geographers. The 
book is especially valuable in those parts 
that treat of the effects of the war and the 
refugee invasion. It contains a valuable 
and extended bibliography of books and 
publications which deal for the most part 
with modern Greece. 
Frank E. Wintiams 
University of Pennsylvania 


Bron, Saut G. Soviet Economic Develop- 
mentand American Business. Pp. xiii, 147. 
New York: Horace Liveright, 1930. $1.50. 
This little book presents a very interest- , 

ing résumé of the achievements of the plan- 

ned economy in the U. S. S. R. during the 
first year of operation under the five-year 
plan. Still more significant to the Ameri- 
can reader is the comprehensive statement 
of American-Russian business relations, 
which have been developing very rapidly 
in recent years. In the closing pages, the 
author points out the existing obstacles to 

a better economic rapprochement between 

the United States and the U. S. S. R., and 

expresses the hope “that the far-sighted 

American business man will soon realize 

the necessity of adapting himself to the 

needs of this new and unparalleled market.” 

(Page 99.) 

Attention should be called in particular 
to the statistical data, on pages 101 to 147, 
pertaining to the economic development in 
the U. S. S. R., which are very illuminating. 

Karu Scuorz 

University of Pennsylvania 


JOHNSON, ALBERT À., Compiler. The Soviet 
Union at Work; Past, Present, Future. 
Pp. 64. Springfield, Mass.: A. A. John- 
son and Associates, 1929. $15.00. 

In order to permit every one to make his 
own interpretation, the author of this series 
of charts has merely presented graphically, 
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on the basis of officially compiled statis- 
tical data, the economic, political, and 
educational activities of the U. S. S. R. 
No interpretive materials are added, and 
only brief explanatory notes are appended 
to the charts. 

The volume contains sixty-four full page 
charts, depicting such subjects as ad- 
ministrative organization, industry and 
transportation, and labor Organization, as 
well as agricultural, financial, and educa- 
tional activities. Wherever possible, the 
proposed developments in various branches 
of the national economy under the five- 
year plan are projected on the charts. 
This will facilitate future comparisons of 
prognostications with actual achievements. 

Kant Scuorz 


University of Pennsylvania 


Srrona, C. F. Modern Political Constitu- 
tions: An Introduction to the Comparative 
Study of their History and Existing 
Form. Pp. xviii, 885. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1980. 

A first rate textbook in comparative 
government demands a comprehensive 
accuracy in detail and a wide appreciation 
of foreign countries which the author of 
this volume does not possess. He strives 
for impartiality, but a certain amount of 
- good old-fashioned British prejudice against 
the Germans, the Russians, and even the 
French, can be read between the lines. His 
overcareful attempt to do full justice to 
the United States (which he does not quite 
understand) reflects a phase of postwar 
English thought. In the matter of detail he 
maintains a high standard of accuracy as 
far as fact is concerned, but constantly 
utters generalizations so sweeping that he 
makes himself responsible for many half 
and three-quarter truths. 

All else that needs to be said about the 
book is favorable. It is a well-propor- 
tioned study of contemporary govern- 
ment, arranged under the conventional 
topics with a great deal of recent illustra- 
tion. It is readable, and should serve its 
intended purpose as both textbook and 
book for the “private student” and the 
general reader. It is well written, and 
though packed with matter, is a little less 
dull than most similar books. Being the 
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most up-to-date book in a rapidly changing 
field, it deserves wide use. 
E. P. Cuase 
Lafayette College 


McCuuLocn, ALBERT J. Suffrage and Its 
Problems. (University Research Mono- 
graphs No. 9.) Pp. 185. Baltimore: 
Warwick and York, 1929. $2.50. 


Mr. McCulloch has made a very practi- 
cal, interesting, and concise history of a sub- 
ject which should be of primary concern 
to both old and new voters in this country. 

The book is written from the promise 
that the paramount consideration of suf- 
frage, conferred as it is by civil scciety, “‘is 
the welfare of society, not that of the in- 
dividual,” and that the qualification of 
the voter must be considered more care- 
fully today than ever before, because the 
successful solution of the country’s prob- 
lems depends more and more upon the 
integrity and the intelligence of the voter. 
Mr. McCulloch believes in an educational 
test of a high school training for suffrage, 
and reiterates this conviction after each 
analysis of the three problems o? suffrage 
which he considers the most important 
before the country today—the problems of 
the votes of the Negro, the woman, and 
the foreigner. He gives these problems 
a historical background from the colonial 
period to the present time. 

Qualifications for elective franchise have 
greatly changed since the colonial period, 
when they were largely property qualifica- 
tions, and the revolutionary act of Federal 
interference in behalf of the Negro was 
the first evidence of a growing national 
consciousness. The ‘Thirteenth, Four- 
teenth, and Fifteenth Amendments and 
their effects upon suffrage questions marked 
the rise of a strong central government as 
opposed to the earlier decentralization. 
It is useful in forming a wise attitude 
toward the discussion of State rights and 
Federal Government to follow a history 
of the states and their several positions on 
the problems of suffrage alone, to study the 
tables which Mr. McCulloch has made to 
show the changing qualifications for suffrage 
during different periods of our history. 
By a glance at these tables, one sees the 
results of local prejudice and expediency 
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on the questions of Negro, woman and 
foreign suffrage. z 

Mr. McCulloch has his fears, which do 
not always seem to be well supported by 
his illustrations; fears of the illiterate, the 
corrupt, and the radical vote. He says, 
for instance, that the percentage of corrupt 
votes runs very high in the cities, where 
xt has been estimated that as high as 
thirty-five per cent of the voters are pur- 
chasable. This figure would be hard to 
prove and the question arises as to what 
determines the purchasable vote. I wish 
the author had also defined a dangerous 
vote, and had emphasized the importance 
of knowing what influences are brought to 
bear on the voter. 

There can be no doubt that expositions 
such as Mr. McCulloch has gathered and 
commented upon will contribute toward the 
educational qualification of the voter, which 
he so strongly indorses, 

GERTRUDE ELY 

Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania 


Macponatp, Austin F. American City 
Government and Adminisiration. Pp. xv, 
762. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell, 
1929. $3.75. 


Although there are a number of excel- 
lent texts on American city government, 
there is always room for a book which is 
clear, interestingly written, up-to-date, and 
authoritative. Professor Macdonald’s vol- 
ume successfully meets these tests. It 
deals in a balanced and inclusive fashion 
both with municipal government and 
politics and with the various branches of 
administration. The author frankly ad- 
mits that “‘much has necessarily been 
omitted,” but practically every topic is 
discussed or mentioned. Possibly a brief 
reference should have been made to 
municipal reporting along the lines sug- 
gested by H. C. Beyle in his recent study 
of Chicago. In describing citizens’ com- 
mittees (p. 858), something might have 
been included on special civic groups in- 
terested in particular causes. These criti- 
cisms, however, are incidental. It is im- 
possible to write a comprehensive text that 
will please all specialists in its space allot- 
ments. The volume has a full index, 
table of cases, and good bibliographical 
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lists. Teachers and students will find 
American City Government and Adminis- 
tration a valuable addition to the literature 
of the subject. 
Rocer H. Wgus 
Bryn Mawr College 


Bubp, Feeperick L., and Ryan, FRAN- 
ces M. The Recall of Public Officers: A 
Study of the Operation of the Recall in 
California. Pp. vii, 408. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1930. 84.00. 


This book is a comprehensive and sym- 
pathetic survey of the operation of the 
recall in California. By a Constitutional 
Amendment, adopted in 191], the recall 
was made applicable to every elective pub- 
lic official of the State but, prior to that, 
recall provisions had been adopted and used 
in Los Angeles and in other freeholder 
charter cities. Subsequently, by legisla- 
tive action, the principle was further ex- 
tended to county, township, supervisor 
district, and municipal elective officials, 
and to similar officials in a large number of 
the special administrative districts which 
abound in California, 

The authors discuss with intelligence and 
insight the operation of the recall in small 
towns, in the smaller and the larger cities, 
and in the various districts. The two 
hundred and eight movements have had 
their origin in personal and factional dif- 
ferences, often trivial, as well as in moral 
and official misconduct. Some of the cam- 
paigns have been irrational; others have 
afforded an effective means of retiring an 
unsatisfactory public servant. The posi- 
tive effects are various. Despite the some- 
what bewildering profusion of details con- 
cerning recall movements in city and in 
county (no attempt has been made to recall 
any state-wide elective official), the authors 
have been able by their wide knowledge of 
California government and politics con- 
cisely to summarize the significant factors 
and results in the one hundred and fifty- 
five recall elections. Notwithstanding the 
criticism of the law and the practice of 
the recall, it seems evident that it will re- 
main indefinitely a weapon in the political 
armory of California. 

Tuomas S. BARCLAY 

Stanford University 
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Srupmnsky, Pav. Public Borrowing. Pp. 
vii, 187. New York: National Municipal 
League, 1980. 

This is a very cape discussion of 
public borrowing with special reference to 
borrowing by local governments. Not 
only is the present situation with regard to 
public indebtedness clearly described, but 
the author has much of value to say about 
the legal restrictions upon borrowing, the 
preparation of improvement programs, the 
term of loans, and long-term budgeting. 
A distinctive feature of the study is the 
author’s proposal of a new plan for com- 
bining taxatıon and borrowing in a rational 
manner for meeting current needs and 
predictable capital outlays. The study is 
well documented. It should be found of 
very great value to every teacher of local 
administration. 

Lane W. LANCASTER 

Wesleyan University 

Middletown, Conn. 


Bmp, Freperick L., and Ryan, FRAN- 
ces M. Public Ownership on Trial: A 
Study of Municipal Light and Power in 
California. Pp. xviii, 186. New York: 
New Republic, Inc., 1980. 75 cents. 
This is an inductive study of forty-five 

years of experience of some twenty-five 

California cities with municipally owned 

and operated light and power systems. It 

is to be hoped that students in other states 
will be persuaded by this study to under- 
take a similar survey of publicly owned 
electric plants in other parts of the United 

States. 

At the present moment, one of the really 
vital questions before the American people 
—the question of power and its controls, 
is clouded over and confused because there 
is no agreement on the facts of public and 
private ownership. Much of the argument 
we hear is timeworn and even threadbare. 
We have propaganda and counterpropa- 
ganda, charge and countercharge, even to 
the using of vast sums of money for pub- 
licity by the defenders of private ownership. 

In this book we have a beginning in the 
right direction. If public ownership can 
bear the light of day, can face all the facts, 
can prove that efficient service and low 
rates are entirely possible under public 
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operation, no amount of adverse publicity 
will overwhelm it. If it is a failure, let us 
know it and govern ourselves accordingly. 

Mr. Bird and Miss Ryan have done an 
honest and thorough piece of research. 
They have examined the business organi- 
zation, the financial policies, the manage- 
ment, the rates, and the service af twenty- 
five local power utilities. They have been 
on the ground in each city, gone over the 
records, some of them admittedly incom- 
plete, interviewed officials, auditors, and 
accountants, and put into the pages of this 
book what they believe to be the facts of 
public ownership of power in California. 

It appears at present that twelve per 
cent of the total energy generated in the 
state is by public plants in seven jurisdic- 
tions. Eighteen plants are engaged in 
distribution only, and purchase energy 
from private generating companies. Fifty- 
five per cent of the total output of energy 
is controlled by two power companies and 
seventy-seven per cent by five. It is of 
interest to note that since this book was 
written, three of the five companies here 
referred to, along with several other smaller 
companies, have been merged and it is 
rumored that the other two great com- 
panies may join hands with these three. 

Municipal systems serve a population of 
1,300,000, and with the completicn of the 
San Francisco plans, the number served 
will total above two million. 

The authors believe that interest in the 
public ownership of power is increasing, 
that there is general satisfaction with 
municipal operation, that public operation 
has brought down the rates for current very 
substantially, and that public plants for 
the most part are being operated with com- 
mendable efficiency. They believe that 
the two-thirds vote required by the State 
law for self-sustaining public utility bond 
issues is a serious handicap to public opera- 
tion, that there should be a larger degree of 
standardization in reporting on municipal 
utility operations, and that some way should 
be found to secure for the smaller cities the 
economies of large-scale generation. They 
see public plants as automatic regulators 
of the power industry, and cite California 
as having in general the lowest light and 
power rates in the United States. 
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This study devotes two out of nme 
chapters to the Los Angeles and Pasadena 
systems, four to the general subject of distri- 
bution systems, one to public power in irri- 
gation systems, and one to the legal phases 
of public operation. The foreword by 
John Bauer is illuminating and adds to the 
general value of the book. The authors 


are, without apology, believers in public - 


ownership of power, but they remain cb- 
jective students and do not become propa- 
gandist in this volume. The study is well 
documented and the tables presenting 
almost every conceivable comparison of 
figure and facts give firmness and soundness 
to the text. The student of the present 


American power controversy ought not to 


neglect the book. 
C. A. DYKSTRA 
Los Angeles 


Cups, Harwoon Lawrence. Labor and 
Capital in National Politics. Pp. xiii, 
286. Columbus: The Ohio State Uni- 
versity Press, 19380. $3.00. 

To the rapidly swelling literature about 
unofficial government which has resulted 
from the new realism in political science, 
Dr. Childs has made an important addi- 
tion. The American Federation of Labor 
has been the object of much careful study 
before that of Dr. Childs, but new sig- 
nificance is given to the material by putting 
it in close juxtaposition to the story of the 
Chamber of Commerce. It is a well- 
deserved tribute to the objectivity of the 
author’s attitude that his monograph comes 
highly recommended by spokesmen of 
both organizations. 

The Chamber of Commerce began with 
a rather modest idea of its place in the sun. 
The sponsors of the organization wanted to 
use it to ascertain the opinions of business 
men, believing that business interests were 
suffering from the lack of an authoritative 
exposition of business views. Subsequently, 
the Chamber has tended to widen its scope 
in two directions: by multiplying its service 
functions for private business, and by 
taking a more aggressive part in promoting 
the policies formulated by the Chamber. 
The American Federation of Labor has 
shown something of the same develop- 
ment. 
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Not the least interesting section of the 
book is devoted to calculating the percentage 
of present to potential membership in 
each organization. Of the whole number 
of state and local commercial organizations, 
the Chamber includes seventeen per cent. 
The Federation has eighty-two per cent of 
American trade unions, but only fifteen per 
cent of American wage workers. A quar- 
ter of the book is given over to an illuminat- 
ing ` analysis of the policy-determining 
technique in the two organizations, discuss- 
ing conventions, committees, research staffs, 
conferences, and referenda. Another seg-’ 
ment is devoted to the methods of influenc- 
ing the public, and some very interesting 
contrasts emerge. In a list of seventeen 
means of bringing pressure to bear on the 
Government, the American Federation of 
Labor and the Chamber both use seven, 
the Federation stresses seven more, and the 
Chamber has three distinctive devices. 

The monograph closes with some tenta- 
tive suggestions about the wider meaning 
of the phenomena described. Whatever 
one may think of the observations made, 
there is no doubt of the pertinence of the 
reported cases to the understanding of 
modern government. i 

Hanoi D. Lasswau 

University of Chicago 


Brard, Cuanums A. (Ed.) Toward Civili- 
zation. Pp. vii, 8307. New York: Long- 
mans, Green and Company, 1980. $8.00. 
In his Whither Mankind, Professor Beard 

brought together the thoughts of various 
economists, lawyers, and social philoso- 
phers on the momentous question of the 
current trend of cultural evolution. They 
at least made it plain that science and in- 
vention are mainly responsible for our 
whirligig state. 

The same editor has now brought to- . 
gether the views of some sixteen scientists 
and engineers on the significance of various 
aspects of the new knowledge and its ap- 
plications for the human future. In an 
introduction Dr. Beard enumerates the 
charges brought against the machine age 
and in a closing chapter he summarizes, 
with a degree of optimistic overstatement, 
the answers which the intervening chapters 
are supposed to-make. On the whole, his 
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summary is much more apt and ee 
than the engineers’ chapters. These are 
sometimes dull and commonplace and 
frequently inapplicable to the main issues. 
Here and there is a chapter quite worth 
reading, but the general effect is to leave 
the intelligent reader with little fresh in- 
spiration and very few new ideas. 
F. H. HANKINS 
Smith College 


Kine, Wurrord I. The National Income 
and Its Purchasing Power. Pp. 394. 
New York: National Bureau of Economic 
Research, 1980. 


This is volume No. 16 of the series of 
economic studies undertaken by the Na- 
tional Bureau of Economic Research, and 
conforms to the high quality of scientific 
endeavors which is characteristic of the 
publications of that Bureau. It should 
commend itself to the large body of social 
scientists as the most authentic, reference 
_ for data on the sources, the distribution, 
and the purchasing power of money in- 
comes. The work contains 153 tables and 
sixty charts. In the body, the author 
presents with great care, detail, and lu- 
cidity, the methods and the statistical pro- 
cedure employed. He takes the reader 
frankly into his confidence with respect to 
trying difficulties encountered in the testing 
of sources and in the derivation of data. 
. While reading the work one finds that what- 
ever criticisms come to mind are imme- 
diately answered by the author, so cau- 
tiously is the volume prepared. This 
cautiousness, however, did not prevent the 
author from boldly pioneering into novel 
aspects of income. For example, he ex- 
plores the problems of “‘the values of cor- 
porations to their owners” and the “gains 
and losses of investors in each of the three 
classes of securities” —funded debt, pre- 
ferred and common stocks. 

No student of social and economic prob- 
lems should fail to make a thorough study 
of this volume. The data and facts pre- 
sented illuminate the most vital questions 
that might be raised with respect to the 
functioning of our economic system. Ref- 
erence to Dr. King’s notable contribution 
should allay much useless controversy. 
Seriously minded scientific investigators 
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will be prompted to select RT for 
inquiry which this work has made possible. 
W. C. SCHLUTER 
University of Pennsylvania 


Nystrom, PauL H. Economics of Retailing. 
2 volumes, revised edition. New York: 
The Ronald Press Company, 1980. 
$10.00. 

The new two-volume work by Professor 
Nystrom is an amplification of a former 
work by the same author which appeared 
during the pioneer period of merchandising 
endeavor. The work amplifies much of his 
former material, although the reviewer be- 
lieves that some of the tables and illustra- 
tions might be brought up to date and thus 
add effectiveness to the work. 

The new sections of the book are in ac- 
cord with the new comprehensive picture of 
what retailing actually is. They give a 
picture of the needs of the average adminis- 
trator in terms of volume, turnover, and 
profits in order to make a business more 
effective. Each volume is complete in 
itself, although the reviewer feels that the 
second volume is of greater value for its 
detail, while the first represents a more 
general review of the economics of mer- 
chandising. 

J. Russet DOUBMAN 

University of Pennsylvania 


Nysreom, PauL H. Economice of Con- 
sumption. Pp. xi, 586. New York: 
The Ronald Press Company, 1929. 
$5.00. 

The treatment given to the economics of 
consumption lends itself to a threefold 
classification, First, the growing impor- 
tance of, and influences affecting, con- 
sumers’ choices. Some of these influences 
are social or public attitudes, population, 
wealth, size and composition of tae family, 
and budget control; to each of these a chap- 
ter is given. Second, trends in the choices 
of consumers with regard to the items pro- 
vided for in the budget and on which the 
standard of living rests. A chapter is given 
to each of the following items: food, cloth- 
ing, housing, home furnishings and home 
operation, health maintenance, leisure and 
its uses, and savings. Third, measures and 
indices of consumers’ demand. , 
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An attempt is made to weave together 
economic theory and factual experience re- 
lating to consumption. Many economists 
will certainly disagree with the emphasis 
which the author places upon demand in 
determining prices, and there are other 
points of theory on which there does not 
seem to be the uniformity of view which the 
author either expresses or implies. But 
such points do not detract greatly from the 
usefulness and the importance of the text 
for many purposes. The literature of this 
field is enriched by this contribution. 

H. LaRue Fram 


University of Pennsylvania 


Davis, Joseren S. The Farm Export De- 
benture Plan. Pp. x, 274. Stanford 
University: Food Research Institute, 
Publication No. 6, 1929. 88.00. 
Unquestionably, this book presents the 

strongest arguments, some quite pessi- 

mistic, against the debenture plan that have 
yet made their appearance within a single 
volume. ‘These are presented in such toler- 
ant, convincing manner that the affirme- 
tive, indeed, would do credit to itself to 
present an equally forceful case. Particu- 
larly clear is the analysis of the workability 
of the plan for wheat and derived products 
which Dr. Davis visualizes with a perspec- 
tive which many, no doubt, do not have. 

Without disputing the major conclusions 
reached respecting the practicability of the 
plan, some questions may be raised, how- 
ever. In Chapter 1, in which the essential 
features of the debenture plan are de- 
scribed, Dr. Davis raises the question as to 
whether a subsidy is or is not involved. 

He concludes that the debenture is not a 

subsidy. Certainly, the debenture plan 

does not;call for a cash payment to foster 
physical agricultural production, but never- 
theless its passage would be designed to 
keep operating an industry deemed to be 
especially valuable for national welfare. 

Differing no doubt from the usual method 

of administering a subsidy, but being dis- 

tinctly similar in purpose, it appears that 
an export debenture also becomes a sub- 
sidy—an indirect one, to be sure. 

In refuting the argument that justice de- 
mands that agriculture should receive 
some legislative assistance, Dr. Davis first 
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points out that agriculture is not nearly so 
badly off as is usually depicted, mainly be- 
cause the perquisites are not properly 
evaluated and the method of measuring 
farm incomes is subject to the inclusion of 
considerable error. It may be entirely 
possible, however, that the case is weakened 
rather than strengthened by mentioning 
that many farmers supplement their in- 
comes to a very considerable extent from 
work off the farm, since obviously the re- 
turns from purely agricultural pursuits are 
so small in some cases that farmers are 
forced to do supplementary outside work. 

The other and more telling argument 
against the contention of justice is the 
attack upon the analogy to the tariff. It 
is held that the plan is not merely an 
extension of the tariff policy, since the 
tariff does not aim to raise domestic 
prices, while the debenture plan admit- 
tedly does. Dr. Davis writes, “The pro- 
tective tariff has been regarded as a means 
of fostering undeveloped industries, or of 
maintaining those which are unable to 
supply the domestic market in the face of 
foreign competition,” and “the raising of 
prices is properly regarded as only a proxi- 
mate, not the ultimate, objective.” That 
there is room for argument here, no one will 
doubt. The infant industry argument and 
the quotations from Alexander Hamilton 
would find difficulty in justifying highly 
protected industries that find it advisable 
to dump products over a high tariff wall so 
as to keep up domestic prices. Possibly 
this does not accord with the aims of the 
early advocates of a tariff, but the scheme 
tries to meet modern situations. Econo- 
mists taking issue with the advocates of a 
high protective tariff do not unreservedly 
base their opposition on the assumption 
that the tariff is necessarily “one hundred 
per cent effective,” but they do contend, as 
Dr. Davis himself does, that “there is 
reason to believe that our tariff policies have 
worked to the detriment of the farming 
class.” 

In considering the problem of reflecting 
the debenture back to farmers, the author 
is quite concerned over the fact that for 
certain high quality, premium wheats, 
possibly a smaller fraction of the debenture 
rate would be reflected to the farmers pro- 
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ducing them than to the producers of the 
poorer, exportable supplies. If this were 
the case, it certainly would nullify the con- 
tention of the advocates who believe that 
the debenture rate would be fully, uni- 
formly, and universally reflected to the 
producers of the commodity. Yet, such 
unequal reflection would not be in dishar- 
mony with the purposes of the act, i.e., to 
raise the domestic price level of those ex- 
portable commodities whose price is based 
upon the world price. Producers of pre- 
mium wheats probably do not need, or at 
least need much less, the aid which a de- 
benture seeks to accomplish. If it is also 
true that adequate reflection of the deben- 
ture may cause marked changes in produc- 
tion, particularly of those qualities and 
varieties of wheat that are demanded for 
export, then it is logical to assume that the 
reduced supply of domestically consumed, 
premiumized wheats will go up in price to 
the point where the relative differential 
will be reéstablished. Many advocates of 
the scheme would say that not all the wheat 
growers nor all the tobacco producers would 
have to receive part of the debenture rate in 
order to declare the plan desirable. Effec- 
tiveness is not necessarily to be judged by 
the number of beneficiaries under the plan, 
but by the degree of assistance to those who 
actually need it. Dr. Davis doubts whether 
wheat prices at the farm would go up more 
than fifteen to sixteen cents a bushel. If 
this were the result, and for one year only, 
should this be called an incidental conse- 
quence? 

Since, no doubt, the Agricultural Market- 
ing Act will be subjected to severe criticism, 
as any other radical legislation is, the econ- 
omist will find Dr. Davis’ excellent book a 
distinctly timely treatise on the difficult 
question of farm relief. 

Marvin A. SCHAARS 

University of Wisconsin 


Franxrurter, Feux, and Greene, 
Narman. The Labor Injunction. Pp. 
343. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1980. $5.00. 

Students of labor problems will find in 
this volume a very significant contribution 
to the literature of this extremely complex 
and controversial subject. The volume 
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shows not only a thorough acquaintance 
with the legal and procedural aspects of the 
problem, but also an understanding of the 
social and economic implications of the 
injunction as it has been used in labor 
disputes. 

There are five chapters in the book, cov- 
ering the following topics: Allowable Area 
of Economic Conflict; Procedure and Proof 
Underlying Labor Injunctions; Scope of 
Labor Injunctions and Their Enforcement; 
Legislation Affecting Labor Injunctions; 
and Conclusions. In addition, there are a 
number of appendices, tables of statutes, and 
cases, which make available a considerable 
amount of material not easily accessible, 
thus adding to the usefulness of the work. 

The important injunction cases are 
treated, and what is better still, the treat- 
ment is in a style that the layman can un- 
derstand rather than in the technical legal 
verbiage in which the cases are usually re- 
ported. The volume is thoroughly anno- 
tated so that those who care to do s0 can 
easily consult the sources. 

The authors have made it very clear that 
the use of the injunction—even the tem- 
porary restraining order—restricts une- 
qually the two parties to the labor contract. 
They say, “The suspension of activities 
affects only the strikers; the employer re- 
sumes his efforts to defeat the strike, and 
resumes them free from the interdicted 
interferences.” (P. 201.) 

The problem which this situation pre- 
sents to the courts is to determine which 
“side should bear the risk of unavoidable 
irreparable damage.” This task becomes 
“an impossible assignment when the judges 
rely solely upon the complaint and affida- 
vits of interested or professional witnesses, 
untested by the safeguards of common law 
trials—personal appearance of witnesses, 
untested by the safeguards of common law 
trials—personal appearance of witnesses, 
confrontation and cross-examination.” 

The authors argue, “Once we recognize 
that the right of combination by workers is 
in itself a corollary to the dogma of free 
competition, as a means of equalizing the 
factors that determine bargaining power, 
the consequences of making the power of 
the union effective will be seen in truer 


perspective.” (P. 205.) 
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The authors recognize “the futility of 
freedom of contract in the absence of the 
freedom to contract,” and they argue that 
in developing a sound public policy toward 
questions of industria] relations, the legis- 
lature should be made aware of the social 
changes to which the proposed remedial 
legislation is to be applied, and the courts 
should respect the policy so determined. 

The last chapter concludes with a de- 
tailed analysis of a bill that was presented 
to Congress in 1928 (S. 1482). The pur- 
pose of this bill is to bring relief to the 
unions in the use of the injunction. 

F. S. DEIBLER 

Northwestern University 


Hacxerr, J.D. Labor Management. Pp. 
xviii, 681. New York: D. Appleton & 
Company, 1929. $5.00. 

Many books have been written covering 
the same field, but few, if any, have been 
- written with the completeness of the au- 
thor’s accomplishment. It would be ex- 
caedingly difficult to find a phase of em- 
ploye-employer relationship that might be 
considered overlooked. 

To the major or minor executive desir- 
ing specific information on labor relations, 
tais text will fully afford a fund of informa- 
tion both from the material itself, and from 
the ample footnotes for further perusal. 
Especially noteworthy are the chapters on 
wages, wage determination, and wage con- 
siderations. 

Without boring the reader of this brief 
review with full details, the customary 
phases presented in such a book are con- 
sidered here with a definiteness of applica- 
tion, enumeration of actual instances, and 
plans of procedures which will materially 
assist personnel managers and special stu- 
dents of labor. 

Judgments of lines of action are nicely 
drawn, and the entire tone of presentation is 
beyond the realm of “preachy” material. 

R. W. JOHNSON 

Philadelphia - 


Sanpprs, Tuomas H. Industrial Account- 
ing: Control of Industry through Costs. 
Pp. xiv, 871. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, 1929. 4.00. 


Cost accounting as a’ tool of business con- 
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trol has taken on added importance, greater 
precision, a high degree of accounting tech- 

nique, and, most important of all, a change 

in perspective during the last decade. 
Formerly concerned only with manufac- 
turing costs, using crude methods of as- 
sembling, classifying, and interpreting 
accounting data, the historical cost ac- 
countant is being gradually supplanted by 
a newer type, one who recognizes the pos- 
sibilities of cost accounting and the services 
which it can render in the field of business 
administration. 

Professor Sanders, in the preface of this 
book says: “Changing conditions and a 
changed emphasis call for an occasional re- 
statement of the fundamentals of any sci- 
ence and especially of those which are as 
little stabilized as are most branches of busi- 
ness science.” With this thought in mind 
he has analyzed very ably the present-day 
cost accounting devices and objectives. 
The uses and the problems of cost account- 
ing, rather than the practices and the pro- 
cedures involved in the accumulation of cost 
data, are stressed. It is not to be inferred 
that the latter are ignored—they are 
merely subordinated. This is in decided 
contrast to many textbooks on cost ac- 
counting which emphasize the mechanical 
aspect of the subject to the neglect of other 
important phases. 

The text is divided into four parts. The 
first section presents the relationship be- 
tween cost accounting and the three phases 
of management, namely, financial, operat- 
ing, and sales policy control. The second 
section deals with the elements of cost and 
gives an analysis of the problems confront- 
ing the accountant in the handling of ma- 
terials, labor, and burden. Section three 
covers some typical cases of cost accumula- 
tion, and section four is given over to a dis- 
cussion of special phases of cost work. 

Professor Sanders shows a keen apprecia- 
tion of the uses and the problems of cost 
accounting, and has presented his subject in 
a thought-provoking manner. Cost ac- 
counting is not emphasized as a system of 
accounting, but as an analytical study made 
for the purpose of eliminating inefficiencies 
and variations, that thereby business 
might be better controlled by more precise 
and more profitable procedures of purchas- 
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ing, of operating, and of marketing the 
output. 

The reviewer, after using the text in class 
for one year, believes that certain changes 
might advantageously be made. A rear- 
rangement of content to secure greater con- 
tinuity and a little more emphasis on the 
tie-up of cost problems, cost data, and ac- 
counting procedure would render the book 
more helpful to the student of accountancy. 

The merits of the book, however, far out- 
weigh any criticism which might be offered. 
The accounting profession is indebted to 
Professor Sanders for his illuminating analy- 
sis of the cost problems confronting them. 

J. Locxwoop 

University of Pennsylvania 


Kestmr. Ror B. Accounting—Theory and 
Practice. Pp. xx, 835. New York: The 
Ronald Press, 1930. $4.00. 


,. This is an able presentation of the 

fundamental principles of accounting, their 
application to the various forms of business 
organization, and the relation of accounting 
to the numerous functions of business man- 
agement. The revision, involving a rear- 
rangement and a rewriting of old material 
and the addition of several new sections, 
has been very well accomplished by Pro- 
fessor Kester. The book is far more than 
just an able text to be used in the class- 
room. It will serve business executives 
well in their endeavor to understand the 
relation of the accounting department to 
their manifold duties, and in their inter- 
pretation of the recorded and summarized 
financial facts of their businesses. 

J. Locg woop 
University of Pennsylvania 


Kararr, CARL, and STARKWEATHER, Louis 
P. Analysis of Industrial Securities. 
Pp. xiv, 807. New York: The Ronald 
Press Company, 1980. $5.00. 

The aim of the authors of this work was 
“to develop a technique of analytical pro- 
cedure for the determination of the value of 
industrial enterprises, which they have 
found satisfactory in the investment bank- 
ing business.” The point of view of the 
investment analyst is taken, although, as 
the writers correctly state, the method of 
analysis evolved is equally applicable for 
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determining commercial credit risks. The 
distinctive features of this book are (1) a 
comparative study of the various methods 
in use for analyzing the credit or investment 
worth of a company, (2) the development of 
the authors’ technique into a complete 
analysis, including, not only the financial 
statement, but also the industrial and 
technological factors surrounding a business 
enterprise, and (8) a well-selected group of 
companies used to illustrate amply the 
method of analysis presented. 

Those who invest their own funds or the 
funds of others should find this volume 
very helpful. It offers no easily applicable 
formula, but presents a sound method and 
procedure for investment analysis which 
if followed intelligently should go a long 
way toward avoiding excessive losses, too 
often the result of ‘ill-considered invest- 
ments. 

W. C. Scaiurer 

University of Pennsylvania 


BounneELL, S. H. Industrials: Their Se- 
curities and Organization. Pp. vii, 334. 
Chicago: A. W. Shaw Company, 1929. 
$5.00. 

In this volume will be found a good dis- 
cussion of the' character and the importance 
of certain intangıble items in an industrial 
concern. The author is an engineer and 
his mterest centers, therefore, in the opera- 
ting rather than the financial aspects of 
industrial corporations. While the title to 
the book suggests extensive consideration 
of the securities of industrials, little is to be 
found upon this phase of the subject be- 
yond a general and elementary survey. 
The same is true with reference to the 
sales and merchandising phase of the 
subject. 

Instead, special attention is given to pro- 
duction methods, methods of control, the 
arrangement of equipment, the routing of 
work, the cleanliness and the general condi- 
tion of plant and machinery. Progressive 
management and an effective force of work- 
ers are above all essential to ultimate suc- 
cess. These are items, the author points 
out, not to be found on the usual balance 
sheet and income statement, yet they are of 
first importance; all of which is very true, 
but of little help to the 999 out of every 1000 
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whose business or financial status will per- 
mit of nothing beyond a study of the usual 
data to be found in a statistical service. 
G. Wricut Hornan 
University of Pennsylvania 


Wours, F.E. Principles of Property Ineur- 
ance. Pp. xii, 398. New York: Thomas 
Y. Crowell Company, 1980. 88.00. 
This is a compact manual of the general 

principles that apply to what the author 

classifies as “property insurance.” Of the 
twenty-two chapters, seventeen have to do 
with fire and marine covers; the remainder 
are on casualty or so-called special lines. 

The common characteristic of the insur- 

ances treated is that they assume neither the 

life or personal disability contingencies on 
the one hand nor third-party risks on the 
other. 

While the author has made no contribu- 
tions to the subject (nor does he pretend to 
have made any), this work will serve its 
primary purpose as a text for the general 
student. 

C. A. Kure 

University of Pennsylvania 


Vortinper, Karu. Karl Marz, Sein 
Leben und Sein Werk. Pp. viii, 332. 
Leipzig: Felix Meiner Verlag, 1929. 
Price, M. 12. 

This is the latest popular biography of 
Karl Marx. It is divided into four perts. 
Part I covers the period of young Marx 
(1818-1848); Part II, the period of Marx’s 
manhood (1848-1870); and Part ITI, the 
later years of Marx’s life (1871-1883). All 
footnotes are appended in Part IV, which 
also includes a bibliography, a Zeittafel 
of Marx, an index, and a list of illustra- 
tions. 

This chronological arrangement is con- 
venient for reference purposes, but it lacks 
emphasis and selection. On this account 
the volume is similar to John Spargo’s Karl 
Marz, his Life and Works, but inferior to 
Max Beer's Life and Teaching of Karl Marx. 
Yet Vorlinder has covered some new ma- 
terial collected and published by the Marx- 
Engels Institute at Moscow, so his book is a 
better chronicle than John Spargo’s. 

Suorsa H. M. Cuane 

University of Pennsylvania 


` 
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Foster, Mayor B., Parrmrson, STEWART 
E. L. Banking. Pp. xix, 858. New 
York: Alexander Hamilton Institute, 
1930. 

This volume is better than its predecessor 
from the viewpoint of scope. The banking 
systems of the United States and Canada 
are ably contrasted, and big reference is 
made to the conditions prevailing in the 
major European countries. Despite this 
improvement, there is still a tendency to 
crowd too many facts into a single vol- 
ume, and questions of theory are sometimes 
stated so epigrammatically that they m- 
cline to fallacious dogma. Perhaps the 
suggestion is impossible in view of the pur- 
pose for which the book is intended, but 
the subject would be better presented if the 
continuity of thought were preserved, and 
the various sections of the study linked in 
some ordered sequence. 

F. Cram James 

University of Pennsylvania 


Stonzy, SAMUEL G., and SHELBY, GER- 
TRUDEM. Black Genesis. Pp. xxv, 192. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1930. $3.50. 

It is not strange that, in the recent vogue 
for things Negro, some one should have 
prepared a presentation of Negro explana- 
tory tales such as are contained in this 
volume. Although in the popular mind 
the animal trickster of the Uncle Remus 
type is generally associated with the thought 
of Negro stories, it would be curious if these 
accounts, which give the Negro’s cosmic 
view as it has been influenced by contact 
with the white man and his Bible, had not 
been devised by colored’ story tellers. A 
recent study of West African folk tales, for 


-example, showed that a large proportion of 


them were explanatory—more, indeed, 
than the moralizing sort found in the Uncle 
Remus collections. 

The tales have great charm, and, in spite 
of the literary presentation, are well worth 
reading, and are well and amusingly illus- 
trated by Mrs. Bruere. Some of the spirit 
of their telling has been preserved, although 
the headings- of the chapters are forced. 
The accounts of the creation of the world 
‘by God, of the giving of mouths to the 


‘beasts by Br’ Dog, delegating His assistant 
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for this purpose, of the trials of Adam and 
Eve and their two sons, are delightful, and 
the manner in which these Biblical charac- 
ters are woven into an account of animal 
origins and behavior springing from aborig- 
inal African stories is quite fascinating. 
Tt would not be surprising if this volume 
stimulated folklorists in the collection of 
this relatively neglected type of Negro folk 
tales. 

It is unfortunate that the tales were not 
permitted to stand by themselves, for the 
observations in the preface are full of errors 
of fact and of deduction. That the Ne- 
groes who came to America camé principally 
of Bantu-speaking stocks is not true; they 
were, in the main, from Sudanese-speaking 
tribes of the West Coast. The lack of gram- 
mar attributed to Negro English simply 
means that there is a lack of English 
grammar—something far different, for 
grammar is structure, and Negro English, 
whether spoken in Dutch Guiana, the West 
Indies, or America, has as rigid rules as any 
language. The table of linguistic corre- 
spondences is not tenable, and incidentally, 
the tnbe in Portuguese West Africa, Angola 
(which historic and comparative ethnolog- 
ical evidence tends to show is not a princi- 
pal source of New World Negroes), so 
prominently mentioned in this table should 
be Ovimbundu, and not Umbundu. The 
amount of early English in West Indian and 
Guiana speech is not as large as the authors 
seem to think, and Cruickshanks’ work, 
which is one of the few identifiable ones 
mentioned, stresses, as a matter of fact, the 
Africanisms in the speech rather than the 
old-English elements. And it is surprising, 
in view of the fact that, according to Mr. 
Du Bose Heyward’s preface, one of the 
authors is acquainted with the Guianas, 
that recognition of the identities of Gulla 
with the “taki-taki” of Dutch Guiana 
identities, grammatical structure, and 
phonetic usage, which I found in the text in 
great numbers, is not indicated. 

Other criticisms of this preface might be 
made, but it is not fair to charge the stories 
with these misstatements. The tales are 
well worth reading, and deserve wide circu- 
lation. It is unfortunate that, having 
the sophisticated world-outlook which they 
display, they should be introduced with the 
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phrase that they are to be regarded as 
coming “out of the mouths of babes and 
savages.” 
Metvize J. Herexovrrs 
Northwestern University 


Havemerer, Loomis. Ethnography. Pp. 
vi, 522. Boston: Ginn & Company, 1929. 
$4.80. 

A book of this type would be negligible if 
it were not offered as a textbook with a 
recommendation which states: “It is 
supposed to supply a set of facts drawn 
from the most reliable sources upon which 
the development of a science of society may 
rest.” In this setting it becomes not 
merely a very bad book, inaccurate, out of 
date, and utterly unimportant, but a 
dangerous book, which should be labeled 
publicly as such. A glance at the foot- 
notes and the bibliography is sufficient to 
inform the reader that a book on ethnog- 
raphy which places its chief reliance upon 
Ratzel, articles in the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica, and Bancroft’s Native Races of 
the Pacific, which discusses Australia with- 
out reference to Baldwin Spencer or Rad- 
cliffe-Brown, the Andaman Islanders with 
reference only to Mann and with no men- 
tion of Radcliffe-Brown’s famous mono- 
graph, the Eskimo without reference to 
Boas, Birket-Smith, Thalbitzer, Rasmussen, 
or Mathiessen, Polynesia without a refer- 
ence to the monumental works of Elsdon 
Best or the many monographs of the Bishop 
Museum, and Melanesia without reference 
to Malinowski, Seligman, Haddon, or 
Neuhauss, is so hopelessly out of date as to 
be ridiculous. 

The general discussion, pigeonholed under 
badly chosen paragraph headings which 
discuss cannibalism as a separate head but 
omit marriage classes except for a cursory 
reference for Australia, is as badly informed 
and inadequate as is the choice of sources. 
The treatment of one area will suffice for 
illustration. In the author’s description of 
“Melanesia,” even his geography is at 
fault, for in listing the islands he completely 
omits any mention of the large and impor- 
tant Bismarck Archipelago. After giving a 
brief description of the physique of Mela- 
nesians, who show perhaps a greater varia- 
tion in physical type than any neighboring 
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people of similar number in the world, he 
summarizes their mental characteristics 
with a long quotation from Ratzel, full of 
valuable remarks such as “Suicide is not 
unknown.” Then he proceeds to make 
remarks about the “natives of New 
Guinea,” blissfully unaware of the hundreds 
of different tribes in New Guinea, which 
make such comments as completely unillu- 
minating as a comment upon “the American 
Indian,” which even elementary school 
teachers are learning to avoid in favor of 
“the Iroquois” or “the Pueblo Indians.” 
Descriptions of canoe-making in some spot, 
unspecified, do for a discussion of : “the 
larger boats of New Guinea.” Initiation, 
which is one of the most diversified customs 
of the area and conspicuously absent in 
many regions, is accorded a short quotation 
from Codrington, locality unspecified. 

One could continue such criticism for 
every area. The use of this book could not 
only have no good effects; it would inevi- 
tably have bad ones by so alienating the 
students’ interest from primitive material 
that any tendency towards research would 
be nipped in the bud. The author states 
that he follows the method of treatment 
devised by Professor Sumner; his complete 
disregard of all the modern and scientific 
sources of recent publication suggests that 
he must have confined himself to using only 
a part of Professor Sumner’s bibliography, 
limited as it was by the date when it was 
compiled. 

Maraaret MEAD 

American Museum of Natural History 


Kavanauau, Marcus. The Criminal and 
His Allies. Pp. xxiii, 433. Indianapolis: 
The Bobbs-Merrill Company, 1928. 
$8.00. 

Judge Kavanaugh has drawn a startling 
indictment against all public employees and 
officials who together make up the machin- 
ery for the enforcement and the admin- 
istration of criminal law in the United 
States. He rightly looks for little improve- 
ment until the facts are brought home to a 
much larger proportion of the population 
through the collection and the dissemina- 
tion of accurate statistical informaticn. 
What the author says of conditions in Cook 
County, Ilinois, we are loath to accept as 
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fairly representative of all of our large 
cities, despite his statement that “Chicago 
typifies most American cities.” 

“The-criminal is not born, but is made, 
and most often makes himself; ... the 
degree of mentality has nothing to do with 
the criminal’sdisposition; . . . thecriminal 
is Just an average being plus laziness, self- 
ishness, and cruelty,” says Judge Kava- 
naugh, whoattributes our “ wealth” of crime 
to general indifference, lack. of accurate 
statistics, restriction of power of, and lack of 
force in, judges; to technicalities in the law 
sustained by appellate courts; to domina- 
tion of legislatures by lawyers; to crooked 
criminal Jawyers and crooked protecting 
politicians. 

The author prescribes as the first and 
fundamental method of correction the 
rigid enforcement of the penalties of the law, 
including the use of the whipping post and 
the rod (for which he makes out a strong 
case); deportation of alien criminals and 
aliens of proven bad repute, regardless of 
the length of residence here; elimination of 
slums, encouragement of the Boy Scout and 
Girl Scout movements—though, as he says, 
“the difficulty with these organizations is 
that they cannot reach into the kinds of 
places where they are needed most.” 

Were this book given a wide circulation, 
it would aid materially in awakening the 
public conscience to the evil that it so 
vividly discloses. Opposite Detroit, in 
Canada, is the city of Windsor, Ontario. 
Detroit has more than one hundred mur- 
ders for one in the nearby Canadian 
community. The sternness of Canadian 
justice, including corpora] punishment, is 
given credit for this remarkable contrast. 

Epwi O. Lewis 

Philadelphia 


OPPENHAMER, Franz. System der Sozio- 
logis. Vol. IV: Abriss einer Sozial- und 
Wirtschaftsgeschichts Europas von der 
Völkerwanderung bis gur Gegenwart. 
Part 1: Rom und die Germanen. Pp. xvi, 
412. Jena: Verlag von Gustav Fischer, 
1929. M. 18. 

When Oppenheimer’s massive System 
der Sostologte reached its third volume, and 
when the whole vast fabric of over three 
thousand octavo pages was crowned by an 
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extraordinarily accurate index of over three 
hundred pages, most sociologists believed 
that the author would take a well-earned 
rest, or at least that he would thereafter 
turn his attention to his projects for the 
reform of the German land system. 

It is now evident, however, that Oppen- 
heimer will never cease writing until death 
overtakes him, for he has begun a task that 
would tax the powers of a far younger man, 
namely, the writing of a social and economic 
history of Europe from the time of the 
Great Migrations to the present, of which 
the first section of the first volume, or 
rather, of the fourth volume of the “‘sys- 
tem,” is now under review. 

This first section is a truly remarkable 
digest of the most recent material relating 
to the prehistory of Europe, the migrations 
of the primary and secondary nomads, and 
the contacts of the latter with the Romans. 
The fact that Oppenheimer maintains, with 
the same vigor and narrowness as hereto- 
fore, his original thesis that the state is 
exclusively a product of conquest, harms 
the book to some extent, but nevertheless 
his marvelous synthesizing ability must be 
recognized. Further, it must be admitted 
that he has gone a long way toward proving 
the overwhelmingly important part played 
by the nomads in the history of Europe; 
authors who differ from him must cover a 
great deal of ground if they hope to dis- 
credit him. 

The reviewer disclaims any right as 
either a historian or a sociologist to chal- 
lenge Oppenheimer’s conclusions, but does 
feel that a question might well be asked: 
Was the Roman state founded by pastoral 
nomads of either the primary or the second- 
ary variety? All authorities picture the 
Romans as an agricultural people, and yet 
they had a more extended career of conquest 
than any people either before or since. 
Surely this does not accord with Oppen- 
heimer’s generalizations, a fact which is 
all the more peculiar since he deals with 
Rome in the book under review—and says 
nothing about the genesis of the Roman 
state! 

Nevertheless, American sociologists must 
sooner or later take account of Oppen- 
heimer; he must be reckoned with Tönnies, 
Sombart, von Wiese, and Vierkandt as 
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among the greatest sociologists of present- 
day Germany, and as one of the greatest 
synthesizers of alltime. Spencer, Sombart, 
and Ratzel are perhaps his only superiors. 
Howard BECKER 
University of Pennsylvania 


Tonnies, Ferpinanp. Soztologische Stu- 
dien und Kritiken (third series). Pp. vii, 
475. Jena: Verlag von Gustav Fischer, 
1929. M. 22. 

This volume is the third and possibly the 
last of the collected shorter articles critiques 
of that Nestor of German sociologists, 
Ferdinand Tonnies, and deserves the atten- 
tion of every serious student of social 
affairs. Not only sociologists, but also 
economists, political scientists, historians, 
and social technologists can derive more 
benefit from these outmoded but not out- 
dated writings than from the greater part 
of the wood pulp that is spewed forth by the 
purveyors of “up-to-the-minute” text- 
books. 

The first article, “Ends and Means in 
Social Life,” is of much value to the urban 
or rural sociologist, inasmuch as it deals 
with certain types of behavior that find 
their most perfect exemplification in the 
large city on the one hand and in the rural 
village on the other. It is also a valuable 
supplement to Tönnies’ general theory of 
community and society. 

The second, “Democracy and Parliamen- 
tarism,” is a thoroughly realistic discussion 
of the present European political crisis—a 
crisis of which the dictatorship of Mussolini 
was an attempted and possibly (although 
Tonnies gravely doubts this) a relatively 
adequate solution. 

The third, “Statistics as a Science,” and 
the fourth, “Moral Statistics” (crime, 
illegitimacy. and so forth), have quite a 
contemporary flavor, although they were 
published about twelve years ago. The 
focal point of discussion is von Mayr’s 
statistical work, and practically everything 
that is said is relevant to the current con- 
troversy between those who would make 
statistics the only method of sociological 
research and those who grant to statistics 
a more limited rôle. i 

Last. of all, the collected book reviews 
should be of considerable interest to every 
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one who has to do with sociological theory, 
either in its historical or its contemporary 
aspects, for these reviews are not the brief, 
‘superficial notices Americans are used to, 
but veritable articles that really give some 
idea of the book being reviewed and of its 
value. Practically every English, French, 
German, and American sociological and 
social-philosophical work of importance 
that appeared from 1892 to 1898—that is, 
during the extremely important period 
when the first generation of academic 
American sociologists were beginning their 
work—is discussed at length. Further- 
more, the criticisms, both positive and 
negative’ are clean-cut; there is no slurring 
over of errors for the sake of “‘tact,” and 
no withholding of praise when it is deserved. 
Such reviews, however excellent, are of 
course no substitutes for the books them- 
selves, but they afford an invaluable anti- 
dote for academic provincialism. 

All in all, these scattered writings were 
well worth reprinting. ` 
Howarp BECKER 
University of Pennsylvania 


Lannau, Rom. Pilsudski and Poland. 
Translated by Geoffrey Dunlop. Pp. vi, 
805. New York: Lincoln MacYeagh, 
The Dial Press, 1929. Price, $5.00. 
Here is a biography that purports to be a 

romantic book. Its subject, a national 

hero, has about him, no doubt, exceedingly 
romantic elements, but the scholar would 
look with more favor upon the work were it 
clothed in the paraphernalia of scholarship. 

The book is utterly devoid of footnotes and 

bibliography; the reader is offered abso- 

lutely no means by which to check the 
author’s statements. 

Making an effort to emulate the success- 
ful method employed by M. Maurois, 
Landau has attempted to enter, it seems to 
me unwarrantedly, the secret thoughts and 
moods of his subject. He is unconvincing, 
however, for he lacks the artistry possessed 
by the biographer of Shelley and Byron and 
Disraeli. 

The story is a chronological account of 
the youth and manhood of Pilsudski, with 
emphasis, of course, upon his patriotic and 

services to the country which, 
from childhood, he had known as an op- 
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pressed and unhappy land. The index of 
the book is, at least, satisfactory. 
Dovaras L. Hont 
Birmingham-Southern College 
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The Decade Since the War: A Résumé 


By J. Prevtice Murray 


Executive Secretary, Seybert Institute; Executive Secretary, Children’s Bureau of Philadelphie 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


HE year 1980 will come to a close 

with consideration of the recom- 
mendations of the Third White House 
Conference on Child Health and Pro- 
tection, to be held in Washington dur- 
ing the week of November 15th. 
President Roosevelt called the first 
White House Conference in 1909, thus 
instituting a practice which was re- 
peated under President Wilson in 
1919 with a great gathering of leaders 
from our own country and all parts of 
the world. 

President Hoover’s action makes this 
practice of ten-year appraisals and 
recommendations a fixed one. The 
first two conferences have had very 
important effects on the social welfare 
thought and procedure of this and other 
lands. The 1930 conference—almost 
encyclopedic in its character-—un- 
doubtedly will be so appraised when 
the next one comes into being ten years 
hence. What has been done in the 
field of child welfare in the United 
States during the past decade may well 
be viewed in the light of the findings 
of these first two conferences, espe- 
cially that of 1919, and since the 1909 
recommendations were embodied in 
those of 1919, the findings of the latter 
year will be used as a measuring rod. 


ACHIBVEMENTS IN RETROSPECT 


The 1919 conference was cast on a 
far larger scale than the first one, for, 
besides the special interests of depend- 
ent and neglected children, it included 
the essentials of a sound program for 
child labor and public protection of the 
health of mothers and children. 

The proposed minimum standards 


for child labor were higher than those 
followed in some states. They repre- 
sented a serious attempt to secure 
proper protection for child workers and 
prevention of all unsocial child labor, 
through the statutory law of all states. 
The papers and discussions preceding 
and supporting the recommendations 
generated a movement which culmi- 
nated in the 1924 campaign for the 
Federal child labor amendment, briefly 
reported elsewhere in this volume. 
That campaign failed, and present 
conditions cannot be characterized as 
progressive. Tle arguments for na- 
tion-wide protection through Federal 
action still seem sound, but the likeli- 
hood of such action is more remote now 
than it was then. 

The recommendations and discus- 
sions under this heading—worked out 
by able and unusually qualified ex- 
perts—trevealed the extent to which 
these reasonable standards were not 
being followed, and how much would 
be lost if we had to wait on individual 
initiative and the support of the various 
states. Full realization of this ulti- 
mately led to the passage of the Fed- 
eral Maternity and Infancy Law, which, 
until its expiration during the latter 
part of President Coolidge’s term, 
represented one of the most distinctive 
and dramatic child welfare services 
ever performed by the Government in 
coöperation with the states. 

Preventable deaths of women in 
childbirth in the United States are still 
appallingly high. In the decade under 

ussion, according to reports from 
the Children’s Bureau of the Federal 
Department of Labor and from the 
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American Child Health Association, it 
has become increasingly possible to 
segregate the preventable maternal 
deaths, These, according to a report 
made before the 1980 conference of the 
Association, now are in the neighbor- 
hood of twelve thousand a year for this 
country: There can be no question 
that but for the work done by the Fed- 
eral Government during part of the 
period since 1919, this appalling total 
would have been much higher, and 
that the aggregate of such deaths for 
the whole period might have been in 
the neighborhood of 150,000. 

What was done under the Federal 
Maternity and Infancy Law, as it 
affected infant mortality, shows the 
value of the united drive by Washing- 
ton and all but a few of the states. 
Prevention of needless deaths has 
achieved gains, reported elsewhere in 
this volume, and marked decrease of 
needless illness among little children 
will increasingly result in better health 
among adults. . 


DEPENDENCY 


The dependent or neglected child 
who, for a variety of reasons, passes 
out of his own home into foster care at 
the hands of strangers, was the subject 
of much discussion in 1919. It was 
the solemn judgment of that confer- 
ence, reaffirming the earlier declara- 
tion, that home life is “the highest 
and finest product of civilization,” the 
implication being that if we insured to 
more families the essentials of a sound 
economic life, there would be fewer 
needy and neglected children to be 
cared for. 

The volume of work done for depend- 
ent children, according to the United 
States Census Bureau,? on February 

1 See 1980 Proceedings American Child Health 
Association, 

2 Children Under Institutional Care, Dept. 


of Commerce, Bureau of Census, Washington: 
1928, 


Ist, 1928, is indicated by the 212,348 
reported as then being in care of public . 
and private agencies. Those figures 
were not complete, and some reputable 
authorities estimate that the number 
cared for at one time may run from 
800,000 to 350,000, or even more. 
In part, this larger estimate would be 
accounted for by population increase, 
and in part by more accurate figures. 

However, were it not for the improve- 
ment in standards of living enjoyed by 
some; the rising standards of public 
and private family relief agencies, andi 
the remarkable achievements in differ- 
ent states in the administration of 
mothers’ pension or assistance laws, 
the number of children in the care of 
institutions and societies would be 
much greater than it is, and the build- 
ing program among institutions would 
be on the increase instead of declining 
as it has been for some time. This 
country-wide decrease in the number 
of children away from home is a new 
and interesting development. 

The latter part of the decade gives 
indications that still further changes 
are pending. Adequacy of income and 
economic security, if carried far enough, 
would recast large areas in the child 
welfare field. If child welfare ever 
really “goes economic,” then we will 
have contraction of dependency to a 
point where the causal factors will be 
essentially personal, not’ economic, 
and therefore susceptible to treatment 
by social workers with special technical 
skills adapted to just such situations. 

The cost of industry in terms of 
child welfare, as expressed in death or 
permanent or serious injury of parents, 
is giving increasing concern. The 
workmen’s compensation laws of dif- 
ferent states protect, in greater or less 
degree, thousands of families from the 
need for seeking or depending on 
“charity.” But the surviving mem- 
bers of these families pay a price that 
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frequently is heavy and often tragic in 
the permanent checking of opportuni- 
ties for cultural growth. We see a 
steadily rising demand that the full 
social costs of industry be known and 
that their burden be not allowed to fall 
entirely on the families whose members 
are the victims. 

The quality of work performed by 
the mothers’ aid or pension workers has 
given a new dignity to at least one 
important phase of public relief. Asa 
matter of fact, generous as is the giving 
public in some parts of the United 
States, relief of families in their own 
homes is far more a public than a 
private burden. This always has been 
so. Now we see the increasing ad- 
vantage to social workers of public 
family relief being carried on, if ad- 
ministered by the right personnel. 
That this can be done outside of the 
mothers’ aid field is clearly shown by 
work now going forward in parts of 
Massachusetts, New York, North 
Carolina, California, and other states. 


PROFESSIONAL STANDARDS 


Professional standards in the chil- 
dren’s field of social work have made 
marked progress, but there are still 
many child caring agencies of all kinds 
whose executives, even, lack right 
training. People in responsible posi- 
tions—board members and social work- 
ers—are increasingly realizing that it 
does little good to talk about right 
methods unless staff members are 
competent to think out and apply such 
methods. We seem also to be under- 
standing that although an agency may 
be able to pay for competent staff 
workers, it is hard to get or to keep 
them if the executive head is incompe- 
tent or inadequately trained. 

Social case work, in its professional 
applications, is making it possible to 
secure more of the things children 
ueed, either by preventing their un- 


necessary removal from their own homes 
or by assuring proper care after re- 
moval, without overstressing methods. 
Where there is a reasonably complete 
picture of the social, the physical, and 
the mental background in the hands 
of competent people, subsequent social 
treatment will probably be sound, with ' 
just and honest appraisal of its ultimate 
results. ‘Types of care, whether in 
institutions or families; institution 
design and set-up, and other questions 
have in the past been too generally 
discussed without benefit of factual 
bases. 


DEFECTIVE AND DELINQUENT 
CHILDREN 


The recommendations of ten years 
ago were that long-time care should not 
be given in institutions; that this was 
the field of foster family care. We are 
now seeing a gradual shortening in all 
periods of care, with many types of 
health, personality, and behavior prob- 
lems coming more, if not entirely, 
within the family field. Institutions 
are becoming more selective—some 
making their requirements so difficult 
as to reject entirely those children who, 
though needing care, show physical or 
mental impairment. 

We have so concentrated on children 
of normal or supernormal mentality as 
to develop a kind of casualness about 
those representing common stock. This 
decade ends with a note of greater 
optimism as to what may be done for 
the feeble-minded; an appreciation of 
the vast inaccuracies which attend 
much judging of feeble-mindedness, 
and a realization that only a relatively 
small proportion of such persons need 
to be removed from their own homes. 
The Massachusetts law requiring all 
school authorities to report to the 
proper state authorities all cases of 
children showing marked retardation is 
revealing a higher percentage of feeble- 
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mindedness than had been estimated, 
but the social welfare implications are 
encouraging and promising. 

At the first White House Conference, 
no consideration was given to the needs 
of so-called delinquent children—those 
who, using a more accurate terminol- 
ogy, are personality or behavior prob- 
lems. In fact, in the letter requesting 
President Roosevelt to call such a 
conference, the committee in charge 
said that “delinquent” children were 
faring very well; that the rapid spread 
of the juvenile court movement was 
full of promise; that the marked in- 
crease in the number of juvenile de- 
tention homes and residential schools 
for truants was evidence that “the 
cause of the delinquent child [had] 
been well advanced.” 

We now know that this judgment 
was ill-founded, having rested on an 
attitude towards certain methods of 
group care now disqualified. Per- 
sonality studies made by social work- 
ers, psychiatrists, and psychologists 
have shown that all mass care of de- 
linquents is accompanied by enormous 
hazards, giving increasing emphasis to 
patterns of further misbehavior, and 
leading to the creation of conditions in 
these very agencies which endanger the 
social recovery of the child. 

Adult prisoners, with rare exceptions, 
have histories of early delinquency. 
This is strikingly brought out in the 
studies listed below. It has been 
shown that juvenile detention homes 
and residential schools for truants tend 
to make, rather than cure, delinquents. 


3 Healy, William, The Individual Delinquent, 
Boston. Little, Brown and Co., 1915; Healy, 
Wiliam, and Bronner, Augusta F., Delinquents 
and Criminals—Their Making and Unmaking, 
New York: The Macmillan Co, 1928; Thomas, 
W. I. and Dorothy Swaine, The Child in America, 
New York: A. A. Knopf, 1928; Shaw, Clifford R., 
Delinquency Areas and The Jack Roller, 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1929 and 
1980, 


The superficial thinking done in this 
matter by judges and other public 
officials, social workers, and educators 
will, in years to come, be rated as one 
of the most amazing developments in 
the history of social work. | 

The juvenile court movement, her- 
alded by many with unqualified praise, 
is now the object of just and searching 
criticism. The author has tried to 
point this out in a recent article.4 The 
juvenile court is not a general panacea 
for the social ills of childhood, but as a 
tool in the hands of well-qualified 
judges and workers it has a field of 
great opportunity, which, however, we 
are coming to see is not necessarily a 
permanent one. 

We have no more eae complete 
and accurate statistics as to the num- 
ber of juvenile delinquents than we 
have of juvenile dependents: In 1923,5 
a total of 88,057 such children were 
reported in care of courts’ and other 
agencies—a figure to be ' considered 
only as a general indication of the size 
ofthejob. A more recent report shows 
a total of 38,882 delinquent children 
coming under the care of sixty-two 
juvenile courts,’ about half of which 
were serving areas with population of 
100,000 or more, each. 


FEDERAL AND State PROGRESS 


Public responsibilities on the govern- 
mental side have seen most encourag- 
ing gains. Rare leadership has been 
shown by the Children’s Bureau of the 
United States Department of Labor. 
The two chief executive officers since 
its founding rank among the great 
civic leaders of our time. | Increasing 
interest in child welfare research; 

4“ The Juvenile Court at the Bar,” The Annals 
of the American Academy of Political and Social 
Science, Vol. 145, No. 284, pp. et Sept., 
1929. 

* Children Under Institutional Care, op. cit. 

5 Juvenile Court Statistics, 1988 U. S. Children’s 
Bureau, Pub. No. 200. 
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promulgation of standards, and inter- 
pretations based on sound study, are 
attributable in large measure to this 
Federal agency. 

Many state governments likewise 
have made valuable contributions to 
the cause, notable among these being 
New Jersey, California, Pennsylvania, 
Alabama, and North Carolina, to 
mention only a few. First through 
the mothers’ pension movement, and 
then through other forms of public 
welfare affecting children, we now see 
the emergence of a personnel comparing 
most favorably with the best workers 
in the private fields. 

The “chest” or “federation” move- 
ment of the past ten years has brought 
large increase of funds for family and 
child care, but in many cases the in- 
creased expenditure has not repre- 
sented higher standards or sounder 
trends of care than those in the pre- 
ceding decade. We have spent more 
money for more care of a type on which 
less should have been spent. 


We have made little progress in see- 
ing our responsibility for the families 
of prisoners. We seize and imprison 
without imagination or vision. We 
seem unable to arouse the interest of 
enough large givers to social welfare in 
the direction of statesmanlike planning 
and financing projects of family and 
child welfare for these and similarly 
handicapped families. 

Closing one decade and entering 
another, our task is to show that much 
of what glisters like gold in the field 
of child welfare is baser metal; that all 
good child welfare programs must ab- 
sorb the essentials of economi¢ se- 
curity as based on adequate wages with 
their power to command health- and 
character-building forces. 

We close a decade which has opened 
up few spiritual values for children. 
Let us hope that at least our more 
recent experiences prophesy a renais- 
sance of such values, in their finest 
sense, during the years for which we 
now are planning. 
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Child Welfare and the Modern Mind 


By James H. S. Bossarp, Pa.D. 
Professor of Sociology, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


CIENCE is the architect of our civ- 
ilization. Its achievements domi- 
nate modern culture, and its spirit 
shapes the character of our intellectual 
and spiritual life. To the Western 
mind, all other expressions of the cre- 
ative spirit seem futile. The final ap- 
peal jn all problems and points of dis- 
putation is to the scientist, and his 
judgments we consider to be true and 
righteous altogether. 


Scomvon AND Our MATERIAL 
ACHIBVEMENTS 


Of the manifold achievements of 
science, those of a material] nature have 
been the most obvious and the most 
spectacular. The exploitation of nat- 
ural resources by means of scientific 
knowledge is the outstanding feature 
in the history of the past two centuries. 
This usage of nature constitutes the 
basis of modern industry, and the prod- 
ucts of modern industry constitute the 
basis of modern living. 

Ours is a technological civilization. 
Its basis is the power-driven machine. 
Its tempo is the rhythm of the ma- 
chine. Its stage setting is the city. 
Its keynote is that of ever changing 
patterns and processes. Its spirit is 
the semi-insolent self-confidence of the 
successful. Its ideal is an indefinite 
multiplication in the production of 
goods. Its price constitutes the pa- 
thologies of contemporary society. 

Moreover, these material achieve- 
ments are continuing. Revoluticn in 
industry, instead of constituting an 
epoch in a bygone century, is still 

- þeing affected by science, over and 
again, with a speed and over an area 
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that make the efforts of a hundred and 
fifty years ago seem insignificant. 
Scientific research is the modern form 
of business pioneering—the mother of 
modern industries. Our laboratories 
are creating things new each day and 
each day more wonderful. Men com- 
municate with men across seas, speak- 
ing in sparks that span thousands of 
miles of space. Engineers are leash- 
ing rivers, leading them into barren 
deserts, damming up their waters, 
and undamming the desolate , wastes 
of land that nature’s morbid mood 
created. Verily, man has ‘become a 
miracle maker—in the realm material. 


SCIENCE AND THE MODERN MIND 


Our technological development and 
the emergence of modern modes of 
living are but phases of a transforma- 
tion much more fundamental and far- 
reaching than any series of material 
changes possibly could be. ‘This larger 
movement is the intellectual revolu- 
tion. What this involves primarily is 
a new viewpoint, a new attitude, on the 
part of man toward the universe, to- 
ward life, toward himself., And the 
way it faces its problems is perhaps the 
most significant thing to be noted about 
any age, group or individual. 

There is nothing essentially dis- 
tinctive about the scientific method. 
Its constituent elements characterize 
the mental activities of all mentally 
normal individuals.’ What is incom- 
parably more important than the de- 
tails of any method is the scientific 
attitude, and the most significant fact 
in human history is the progressive 
extension of this attitude.: This it is 
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which is the peculiarly distinguishing 
feature of the modern mind—this effort 
of contemporary man to gain an imper- 
sonal and dispassionate insight into 
the phenomena which confront him, 
to examine afresh the facts of his ex- 
perience, without being bound by the 
explanations and the traditions of the 
past. It is this attitude which has 
thrust a new and unpredictable factor 
into the course of human development. 
The scientific attitude is a free mind, 
and scientific method, the natural 
technique of a freed mind wrestling 
with its problems. 


Tse PuoosornuY or taz MODERN 
Mno 


The Middle Ages were the domain of 
stability and continuity. Ignorant of 
history, men allowed themselves to be 
governed by the unknown past; ig- 
norant of science, they never believed 
in hidden forces working on to a hap- 
pier end. A sense of decay was upon 
them. Each generation seemed so in- 
ferior to the last in ancient wisdom and 
ancestral virtue that they found com- 
fort in the assurance that the end of 
the world was at hand. 

Over against the static conceptions 
which characterized medieval thinking 
is the modern idea of a dynamic and 
ever changing universe. The concept 
of change is fundamental to all modern 
thinking. We see everything in a state 
of becoming. That which has been 
yields to that which is, to be displaced 
in turn by that which shall be—this, 
applicable from electron to solar sys- 
tem and from amoeba to man, is 
the cornerstone of contemporary inter- 
pretation: Change is hailed as the 
universal principle of cosmic develop- 
ment. 

Meanwhile, as scientific students 
have been developing the concept of 
change, the technologists have been 
scoring signal successes in directing or 


moulding the course of material change. 
The spectacular changes wrought by 
science have completely captured the 
imagination of the modern mind, and 
as a result there has grown up a sort 
of popular faith that scientists can ac- 
complish almost anything if given ade- 
quate facilities and sufficient time. 
In fact, not the least significant thing 
about modern inventions is the calm 
assurance, yea, almost indifference, 
with which they are accepted by the 
public. So much has been accom- 
plished during recent years by way of 
technological advance that it is taken 
for granted that there are virtually no 
limitations to the inventive genius of 
man. While this belief may not be 
warranted, nevertheless the material 
progress effected through science dur- 
ing recent centuries has been so con- 
tinuous that such a belief is not un- 
natural, 

Out of this background emerges the 
characterizing philosophy of our time, 
namely, that man is the master of his 
fate, that he need not submit, and that 
there really is no virtue in continuing 
to submit, to the limitations imposed 
upon him by the forces of nature or the 
follies of man. 

Bertrand Russell speaks of this as 
the Instrumental Theory. He writes: 


The philosophy inspired by industrialism 
is sweeping away the static conception of 
knowledge which dominated both medieval 
and modern philosophy, and has substi- 
tuted what it calls the Instrumental Theory, 
the very name of which is suggested by 
machinery. In the Instrumental Theory, 
there is not a single state of mind which 
consists of knowing a truth—there is a way 
of acting, a manner of handling the envi- 
ronment, which is appropriate, and whose 
appropriateness constitutes what alone 
can be called knowledge as these philoso- 
phers understand it. One might sum up 
this theory by a definition: To know some- 
thing is to be able to change it as we wish. 
There is no place in this outlook for the 
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beatific vision, nor for any notion of final 
excellence.! 

In other words, modern man, apply- 
ing rigidly the principle of cause and 
effect, evolving control out of under- 
standing and honoring the latter only 
ag it facilitates the former, holds him- 
self responsible both for the shaping of 
his present and the direction of his fu- 
ture. And this is the dominating 
philosophy of the modern mind. 


Human REALITIES AND THE MODERN 
Mino 


Recently, man has been toying tim- 
idly with these ideas in the field of 
human personality and behavior— 
ideas involving the hope of understand- 
ing and the promise of control. Ar- 
resting thoughts these—that human 
development and social achievement 
are not fixed and settled and hopeless. 
Wondrous and infectious optimism 
here—that human happiness and social 
well-being may be achieved, as they 
must be earned, by social intelligence. 

Thus stimulated, sociologists have 
come to emphasize the concept of social 
change, leading more recently to at- 
tempts to analyze and chart and meas- 
ure such change. The subject is now 
—1890—being considered by a com- 
mission of sociologists at the direction 
of the President of the United States. 
Ultimately, perhaps rather soon, such 
researches on social change will help us 
to an understanding of the various 
trends of social evolution, will aid us 
to evaluate them, will permit us to 
appreciate with reasonable probability 
their projection into the future, and 
will make possible perhaps some degree 
of success in their guidance. 

The social sciences are now laying 
the foundation of understanding upon 
which the structure of control will 
some day be built. Various modes 

1 Russell, Bertrand, Whither Mankind, p 72, 


New York: Longmans, Green and Company, 
1928. 


and successive waves of popular educa- 
tion are interpreting each day in our 
understanding. Many of our social 
scientists have their noses so close to 
the grindstones of their tasks that they 
cannot see the implications of the work 
to which they are contributing. Only 
the far-sighted and the unfettered 
catch an occasional glimpse of that 
which is to be in the realm of man’s 
social life. Slowly, man’s bondage to 
himself is passing. 

The movement for social betterment 
represents one aspect, and a very im- 
portant aspect, of the modern mind at | 
work in the field of human relation- 
ships. Conceived originally in good 
intention and born at the dawn of hu- 
man history out of an emotional con- 
cern for the unfortunate, this move- 
ment has been going to school recently 
in the temple of science. The lessons 
being learned in that temple, the 
methods utilized and the attitude em- 
phasized, are revolutionizing social 
welfare just as science has revolution- 
ized other fields of human effort. 


SoctaL WELFARE AND THE GENETIC 
VIEWPOINT 


The viewpoint of modern science is 
genetic, which means among other 
things that every science sees its prob- 
lems in historical perspective. Under 
the scientific influence, the American 
movement for social betterment is 
studying its history. Some eight years 
ago, Mr. Robert Kelso reminded us 
that public outdoor relief in the United 
States, for example, had passed its 
three hundredth anniversary? True 
it is that but a few Eastern states show 
such lengthy periods of development, 
yet American experience is not state 
bound. Iowa is but the New England 
of a later generation, and Los Angeles 
the contemporary edition of both. 

1 Kelso, Robert W., History of Public Poor 
Relief ın Massachusetts, Boston and New York: 
Houghton Miffin Company, 1922. 
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Not sufficient consideration has been 
given to the history of the American 
welfare movement. While many pages 
in this chapter of our national develov- 
ment remain to be written, enough is 
known to show the main trend of its 
evolution. And the trend is unmis- 
takably this: each succeeding stage in 
that evolution has carried the emphasis 
nearer to the inception of life. In 
other words, social welfare has steadily 
moved forward by going back unerr- 
ingly to the age of beginnings. 


SCIENCE AND SOCIAL Economy 


Science means objective analysis. 
Under its influence, the social welfare 
movement is becoming conscious of its 
financial implications and is measuring 
these against the results obtained. 

Anything like a complete accounting 
of the cost, in dollars and cents, of 
welfare work is, of course, impossible. 
Familiarity with total expenditures in 
certain restricted areas, and with the 
amount expended on a national scale 
for specific types of work, warrants an 
estimate which may have the merit of 
a scientific approximation. 

On the basis of the data now avail- 
able, the total expenditures in the 
United States for such purposes may 
be conservatively placed at five billion 
dollars a year. This is a very large 
sum of money—to spend annually. 
It about equals the total money now 
invested in this country in electric reil- 
ways; it slightly exceeds the total value 
of all the products of the entire auto- 
mobile industry of the United States 
in 1927. 

Motivated by this pinch on its pock- 
etbook, society is querying the finan- 
cial and social acumen of present poli- 
cies and expenditures. At any rate, 
some rather pointed questions are be- 
ing asked. Are the moneys expended 

3 Bossard, James H. S, “Speaking in Terms 
of Dollars,” Social Forces, Vol. 7, No. 3, pp. 
889f, March, 1929. 


for welfare purposes spent wisely 
and judiciously? Must such stupen- 
dous expenditures continue indefi- 
nitely? Are there ways, socially fruit- 
ful as well, by which these burdensome 
costs may be reduced? 

By way of reply, social research is 
unearthing some contrasting data of 
striking significance. Against the items 
of six hundred dollars a year for 
custodial care in a prison, a conviction 
cost of several thousand dollars per 
case in our larger cities, and the dam- 
age of the criminal act, emphasis is 
being put on the small cost per capita 
and the high rate of return of the visit- 
ing teacher movement, scout and camp 
fire activities, recreational projects of 
all kinds, and the work of child caring 
agencies of the better sort. The folly 
of institutional care for youthful delin- 
quents has been scientifically estab- 
lished. Problem behavior in youth 
can be reconstructed, it has been 
shown. Foster children do turn out 
well.¢ i 

In brief, to the demand for increased 
achievement in social well-being at 
the cost of less effort and money, social 
science siggests constructive work with 
children. Speaking in terms of dol- 
lars, child welfare work represents 
the safest and most fruitful invest- 
ment which a nation possibly can 
make, 


Tse Empnasis or RECENT 
INTERPRETATIONS 


The viewpoint of modern science is 
causal. Under its suggestive influence, 


‘Cf. Healy, Wiliam, and Bronner, Augusta, 
Delinquents and Criminals, Their Making and 
Unmaking New York. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1926. 

‘Healy, William, Bronner, Augusta F, Bay- 
lor, Edith M. H., Murphy, J. Prentice, Recon- 
structing Behavior ın Youth, New York: A. A. 
Knopf, 1929. 

€ Theis, Sophie, How Foster Children Turn 
Out, State Charities Aid Association, New York, 
Pub. 165, 1924. 
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the social welfare movement is coming 
to a new and better understanding of 
its task. 

To be sure, social workers have em- 
phasized causal antecedents in their 
work for many years. Recently, how- 
ever, has come the knowledge that 
these causes are neither so few in num- 
ber nor so simple in their operation as 
had been rather naively supposed. 
In the study of causal relationships, 
there is a tranference of emphasis 
and interest from the broadly obvious 
to the subtly effective. This it is 
which is essentially new in today’s 
approach to the study of behavior 
problems. 

Here again childhood appears as 
the period of paramount importance. 
Modern psychiatry and the psycho- 
analytic procedure have multiplied by 
many times the significance of the 


earlier years. Theories of the causa- 
tion of crime, mental disease, distorted 
character, economic failure, and do- 
mestic maladjustment have had to be 
reconstructed on the basis of the con- 
tributions of the modern sciences and 
resolved into elements of juvenile 
conditioning. 

The cumulative effect of recent dis- 
coveries in the life sciences-has been to 
make the social welfare movement more 
“child-minded.” The modern mind, 
wrestling with the possibilities of hu- 
man control, finds them where Plato 
dreamed his ideal state—in the directed 
development of the next generation. 
Science now counsels what our tender 
sympathies long have dictated. So- 
ciety’s “acre of diamonds” lies re- 
vealed in the rocking cradle within the 
door, and social statesmanship finds its 
task in the heart of a child. 


The Child’s Enlarging Social Horizon 


By E. Stuart Cuapr; Pa.D. 


Professor of Sociology, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota; 
Editor-in-Chief, Soctal Science Abstracts 


T is the purpose of this essay to call 
attention to some of the more subtle 
social changes, which are ordinarily 
ignored. These changes are in the 
amount of social stimulation and in 
the variety of social contacts experi- 
enced by the child. The sociologist 
views the background problem of child 
welfare in these terms rather than sim- 
ply as a problem of describing the mo- 
bility of the population and the indus- 
trial changes that have taken place. 
The redistribution of population 


CHD POPULATION 


In the study of these trends, it is 
important to note first of all that 
changes of the sort which concern us 
may be seriously misinterpreted if we 
fail to realize that the base line from 
which all comparison should be made 
is the number of children affected. 
The population five to seventeen years 
of age in the United States has in- 
creased during the decade 1918 to 1928 
as shown in Table I.! 


TABLE I—Poputation 6-17 Ymans or AGE 1918-1928 mw ta Unrrep STATES 















Average Attending 

Year Number Publie School Index 

1918. 27,686,476 15,548,914 
1920.. 27,728,788 16,150,035 108 
1992 te ae 28,627,201 18,432,213 118 
1924 29,345,911 19,182,451 123 
1925. 28,705,264 19,888,384 127 
1926.. 30,064,621 19,855,881 127 

EPEAT AN 20,783,841 20,517,819 





cityward, combined with the increased 
use of mechanisms of transportation 
and communication, forms the ulti- 
mate changing background of both ur- 
ban and rural life, and results in an en- 
larging horizon for the child. For the 
study of these changes in social stimu- 
lation and in the variety of social con- 
tacts, we do not have anything like a 
complete survey of the facts, but we 
do have some sample data that sug- 
gest the trends of change. These 
trends are little short of startling, and 
emphasize the need for further study. 
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It is evident that the child popula- 
tion increased eleven per cent in ten 
years, whereas the average number at- 
tending public school increased thirty- 
one per cent during the same period. 
Thus, in so far as the school provides 
social contacts, the number of children 
exposed has increased more rapidly 
than has the basic population. 

Changes in transportation and com- 
munication and in the frequency and 
the variety of social stimulation are 
connected as cause and effect. Evi- 

1 From U. S. Bureau of Education. 
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dence of this is the enormous increase in 
the use of automobiles shown in Table 
Il? 


TABLE II—REGISTRATION or ÅUTOMOBILES 
IN THE Unrrep States 











Total Registration 






6,146,617 
24,498,124 






Morz Frequent SOCIAL Contacts 


These figures show that the number 
of registrations has increased 298 per 


cent in ten years! In rural regions, 
this means that the number of casual 
visitors “just driving by” has in- 
creased by leaps and bounds. It 
means more numerous and more fre- 
quent week-end guests from the city 
and the town. Their automobiles may 
be seen parked by the barn or in the 
yard on Saturdays and Sundays. A 
long stream of tourists passes by, and 
some stop for water and some for in- 
formation. Each stop, for whatever 
reason, adds to the social contacts of 
the rural family. Salespeople, can- 
vassers, and others call at the farm 
home and bring the stimulation of 
personal contacts with outsiders. 

The increasing use of radio instru- 
ments, telephone, and mail in farm- 
houses increases the stimulation of 
derivative contacts. In the city, also, 
these derivative contacts are frequent. 
For the nation, we find that the aver- 
age daily telephone messages increased 
eighty-five per cent from 1918 to 1929. 


TABLE I0[—Avurace Dany 
TELEPHONE MESSAGES 

















Year |Over Bell Telephone System | Index 
1918 31,854,000 100 
1928... 55,196,000 173 
1929.. 59,035,000 186 


2 World Almanac, 1930, p. 426 


It is estimated that the number of 
homes equipped with radio sets in- 
creased from 60,000 in 1921 to 7,500,- 
000 in 1927,? an increase of ten thou- 
sand per cent in seven years. If one 
may judge by the litigation about the 
radio nuisance, it is evident that the 
radio has added to the social stimula- 
tion in the average home! 

Much of the increased social stimu- 
lation of the past decade comes from 
the growing volume of printed matter. 
In the ten years from 1914 to 1925, the 
per capita publication of books and 
pamphlets increased one hundred per 
cent, or just doubled. From 1914 to 
1927, the number of juvenile books in- 
creased twenty-nine percent. The cir- 
culation of newspapers and periodicals 
increased between 1914 and 1925 as 
follows: daily newspapers thirty-two 
per cent, Sunday newspapers fifty-five 
per cent, monthly magazines forty-one 
per cent. 


Crry Lrs Spows GREATEST CHANGE 
All these striking changes in the 
social stimulation to which the child is 
directly or indirectly subjected tend to 
be most pronounced in the city. If 
we assume that the urban trend indi- 
cates the direction of social change in 
the country also, then we may regard 
the statistics taken in New York and in 
other large cities as significant of the 
future for the country. Only a few 
figures are necessary to show that the 
current is swift and strong towards 
greater and greater volume of stimula- 
tion. Automobile registrations in 
New York City increased 826 per cent 
from 1920 to 1928.4 The number of 
passengers using the Times Square sub- 
way stations increased 110 per cent in 


3 Burgess, E. W., “Communication,” in “So- 
cial Changes mn 1927,” Amer Jour. Sociology, 
Vol. 84, No. 1, July, 1028, p. 124. 

i Duffus, R. L., in New York Times, 4, xx, Feb 
8, 19380. 
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the same period. In the three years 
1925 to 1928, the number of vehicles 
passing over the one block of Fifty- 
seventh Street from Fifth Avenue to 
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Let us now summarize concisely, and 
estimate the direction of these trends in 
the present culture of the United 
States. 


TABLE IV—fuamtary SHOWING INCREASES IN INDEXES or SOCIAL STIMULATION 











Changes in Social Stimulation Shown by Indexes 














Index of 
Year Children Averire 
Affected School Auto 
Attendance | Registration Groups in 
53 Counties 
1918 100 100 100 100 
1928 111 181 398 560 (1923) 








Sixth Avenue in an average nine-and- 
a-half-hour period increased from 11,- 
897 to 14,498, or twenty-one per cent.’ 

Much of this traffic congestion and 
passenger crowding is due to the con- 
struction of many vast skyscrapers in 
limited areas. This type of city build- 
ing increases the pr2ssure of population 
on area, adds to crowding, and in- 
creases social stimulation and super- 
ficial social contacts. While it is true 
that comparatively few children ex- 
perience the direct effects of this situa- 
tion, the indirect effects are seen in 
jaded nerves, fatigue, and nervous irri- 
tation of adults in zhe home. In New 
York City alone there were in 1928 
some forty buildmgs ranging from 
thirty-three to sixty-eight stories in 
height. There were two hundred 
buildings of twenty stories and over, 
although the averege height of build- 
ings on Manhattan was 4.9 stories. 

Other cities than New York have 
skyscrapers, consequent increasing con- 
gestion of traffic, end overstimulation 
results. Chicago, Cleveland, Cincin- 
nati, Detroit, Houston, Minneapolis, 
Pittsburgh, San Francisco, and Seat- 
tle, all have buildings over thirty 
stories in height. 

8 Duffus, R. L., in Wew York Times, 9, =x, 
Jan, 20, 1929. 


It is evident that every one of these 
indexes has increased at a far more 
rapid rate than has the population 
affected. In other words, the volume 
of social stimulation and the number of 
social contacts have been multiplied 
many fold in comparison with increases 
in the number of children from five to 
seventeen years of age. This increas- 
ingly stimulating environment of the 
child affects him both directly and in- 
directly. 

Let us narrow our attention from the 
general to the specific, and consider just 
how the child’s life problems are com- 
plicated by this striking trend in con- 
temporary social change. We can- 
not, of course, measure the trend, but 
we can describe the changes, in kind 
and degree, in the psychological pro- 
cesses that are involved in this growing 
social strenuousness of life. 


FUNCTIONS or LANGUAGE 


The chief vehicle of this increased 
stimulation and contact is language. 
It is worth while to consider just what 
rôle the word symbol plays in our 
everyday life. Sometimes we are sur- 
prised at the wonder and the majesty 
of common things. Consider the word. 
It is a verbal symbol to represent 
things not present to sense perception. 
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Thus, we may talk about a cabinet 
which has been sent away for repairs. 
We may call to mind an absent friend 
by mention of his name. Further 
than this, we may represent physical 
movements of machinery and bodily 
actions in games by words. And 
finally, most important of all, we get 
our notions of the relationship of 
things and events by means of word 
symbols. Thus, we may describe in 
words a former arrangement of the 
furniture in our room—in short, the 
relationship of several objects formerly 
known to sense perception because 
they formed configurational stimuli. 

All these functions of language are 
familiar enough and are comparatively 
simple. The most difficult function 
that words can serve is to represent 
abstract relationships of ideas.’ Here, 
the elements of the pattern are them- 
selves symbols, concepts, or mathe- 
matical terms, and not sense percep- 
tions (visual images, tactile or other 
sensory memories) of things previously 
experienced in combination. 

For example, the idea of relationship 
conveyed in Table IV is far more 
difficult to grasp than are the configu- 
rational stimuli of the relative posi- 
tions of different articles of furniture in 
the room as previously arranged; for, in 
Table IV we have numerical indexes of 
large masses of facts which neither you 
nor I could ever experience in sense 
perception. They are symbols of re- 
alities, large and numerous—realities 
that grow out of the accumulation of 
facts from many sources. These re- 
alities are not simple chairs or tables 
that you or I may have seen or felt. 

The purpose of this somewhat ab- 
struse analysis is to call attention to the 
real meaning of the fact of increase in 
social stimulation. This meaning is 
that the past decade has shown a tre- 
mendous increase in the use of abstract 
word symbols descriptive of complex 


social relationships, rather than in the 
use of words descriptive of the com- 
paratively simple and direct personal 
relationships of an era lacking in the 
mechanisms of mobility and communi- _ 
cation. Let us be concrete, and ap- 
proach the problem in two ways: let us 
consider the increase in (1) stimulation 
of theschool environment; and (2) stimu- 
lation of the community life of the child. 


Soctan STIMULATION IN SCHOOL 


In the school, the child makes his 
transition from early, primary group 
associations of the family, the play 
group, and the neighbors, to associa- 
tions of a more impersonal nature. A 
study of the socialization process 
among forty newly entered children 
shows that it proceeds slowly.6 The 
early, primary group associations give 
place to the teacher, rather than to 
fellow pupils, as the center of interest. 
Tattling is motivated by desire to 
court the teacher’s attention, and 
mutual assistance end lending of 
materials is reluctant. Only at the 
close of the year does class conscious- 
ness appear. While this process is 
going on, the child’s vocabulary and 
knowledge of symbolism grows. 

During the past decade, the social 
studies have found a prominent place 
inthe curriculum. From 1918 to 1928, 
the number of history texts used in 
high schools increased nearly 100 per 
cent, economics texts 500 per cent, so- 
ciology texts 250 per cent, and civics 
texts 200 per cent.” High school 
courses in history and advanced civics 
declined from 1914 to 1923, while other 
social studies (elementary civics in 
grades nine to ten, economics, sociology, 
and social problems) increased over 
200 per cent.® 


6 Rombach, J., Zeitschr. fur angewandte Psy- 
chol., 30: 5-6; 1928, pp. 869-429. 

1 Historical Outlook, 15: 6, June, 1924, p. 258. 

§ Ibid., p. 256. 
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The content of the social studies in 
the school is human relationships as 
they modify living.® The aims of 
these studies are to develop (1) a con- 
sciousness of world citizenship; (2) a 
critical and socially minded citizenship; 
and (3) the ethical sense.1° We are 
told that the trend in history teaching 
is to present history in terms of move- 
ments, principles, and understandings 
rather than as a series of events, epi- 
sodes, and personages—in short, to 
stress the abstract concepts rather than 
the personal and the concrete. The 
presentation is facilitated by use of 
historical motion picture films. For 
example, an experimental study of 521 
seventh-grade children, in which a 
regular group was paired with a film 
group, showed that the film group 
learned nineteen per cent more of 
historical geography; twenty-three per 
cent more about historical personages; 
and thirty-five per cent more about the 
interaction of events. 

The increasing dependence on the 
abstract symbol of social relationships 
in this teaching of the social studies in 
the schools is well brought out by a 
study of 7681 words used in eight 
history texts. The first eleven in or- 
der of frequency were: slavery, repub- 
lican, political, tariff, colonial, legis- 
lature, convention, federal, colonist, 
democrat, revolution. The teachers 
were obliged to develop the concepts 
for which these words were the sym- 
bols. In the cases of the words under- 
lined, the concept was particularly 

° Mossman, L. C., Teachers College Record, 
80: 4, Jan., 1929, pp. 322-833. 

10 Clagston, E. B., Historical Outlook, 20: 3, 
Mar , 1929, pp. 115-116. 

u Kimmel, W. G., Historical Outlook, 20: 4, 
Apr., 1929, pp. 180-184. 

12 Knowlton, D. C, Historical Outlook, 20: 5, 
May, 1929, pp. 229-239. 

3 Barr, A. S, and Gifford, C. W., “The Yo- 


cabulary of American Histories,” Jour. Educa. 
Research, Vol. 20, No. 2, Sept., 1929, pp. 108-121. 


abstract and consisted of word sym- 
bols of derivative groups not ordinarily 
the subject of the child’s sense percep- 
tions, and hence apprehended only 
through rather colorless word symbols 
—colorless at least when contrasted 
with such concrete and vivid word 
symbols of social relations as “cop,” 
“gang,” “fire department,” “the 
team,” or “Sunday school.” 

The school environment thus de- 
pended more upon the use of configu- 
rational stimuli of secondary groups in 
1928 than it did in 1914 or 1918. In 
short, the process of symbolic substitu- 
tion operates to extend the social hori- 
zon of the child to an apprehension of 
more remote human groupings. 


SECONDARY GROUPS 


This trend is not confined to school 
studies. It is also evident in the com- 
munity life of the child, where the de- 
rivative and secondary groups with 
which the child must deal have enor- 
mously increased, both in absolute 
number and especially in relation to 
the concrete primary groups of play, 
family, and neighborhood. Table V 
shows that the number of local 
units of the Y. M. C. A, Boy 
Scouts, Y. W. C. A., Girl Scouts, and 
Campfire Girls has increased in fifty- 
three representative counties distrib- 
uted over New England, Middle At- 
lantic, Southern, East Central, West 
Central, Mountain, and Pacific states.“ 

These organized groups are second- 
ary groups which compete for atten- 
tion with the spontaneous play groups 
of the neighborhood, and assume some 
of the prerogatives of recreation, disci- 
pline, and protection of the child which 
were the possession of the family when 
the community was organized on a sim- 
pler pattern of social relationship. 
Table VI indicates to some extent that 


4 Douglass, H. Paul, How Shall Country Youth 
bs Served? Doran, 1928, pp. 77-79, 91, and 103. 
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TABLE V—Darss or ESTABLISHMENT or 489 ORGANIZED GROUPS 














Year |Y.M.C.A.| Boy |y.w.c.a | (Gil | Campfire | Totals Index 
Scouts Scouts Girls (See Table IV) 

1918 7 5 7 8 3 25 100 
1919 . 12 17 14 2 10 55 220 
1920 .. 12 15 24 18 T 71 284 
1921 .. 8 24 oT 10 14 83 332 
1922 . 12 30 20 27 17 116 460 
1923 .... 22 72 10 13 23 140 560 

Totals 73 163 1i1 68 Th 489 














the numerous and often perplexing 
contacts afforded by these secondary 
groups are added to those of the exist- 
ing and traditional groups of the family 
and the Sunday school. 


tant cities, and these headquarters are 
merely parts of a complex chain of 
headquarters from state to division to 
national headquarters. There are in- 
ternational overhead organizations also. 


TABLE VI—ỌOTHER GROUP AFFILIATIONS OF CHILDREN 








Per cent from 
Farm Homes 


Agency 


Y.M. C A. 
Boy Scouts . .. 
YWCA. 
Girl Scouts 
Campfire Girls 





oe oe 





Ratio of Attendance e ont u 
to Enrollment embers oi 
eras Sunday School 


SSVLZ 
ooro D 








All of these organized groups are im- 
ported into the community from the 
outside and bring with them the novel 
ideas and practices thought to be good 
for country youth. These agencies 
act independently of one another and 
make similar claims for themselves. 
Consequently, selective attention is 
demanded, and children have to make 
decisions. The decisions often have to 
be based upon claims for attention 
which go back to differences in the 
policies of the national organizations. 
It must be remembered that these 
groups are local subgroups of national 
organizations with headquarters in dis- 

4% Douglass, H. Paul, How Shall Country Youth 


be Served? Doran, 1928, pp. 78-79, compiled 
from Tables XL, XLI and XLI. 


This hierarchy of secondary (as distin- 
guished from primary) organization is 
the policy-making body. It is remote, 
and its functions and purposes can be 
understood only in terms of word 
symbols of abstract relationships. 


Worp SYmBOLS 


Formerly, the child had fewer sym- 
bolic elements in his conversational 
life, for talk was about past bodily 
activity and about objects or persons 
not present to sense perception at the 
time. What social symbols there 
were—such, for example, as “ Method- 
ist Sunday school,” ‘‘selectmen,” 
“the team,” “picnic,” and so forth— 
corresponded directly to the sense per- 
ceptions of the persons or the things for 
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which the symbols stood. On the con- 
trary, differences between Y. M. C. A. 
and Boy Scouts go back to differences 
in the symbols of policy-making bodies, 
which in turn are remote and to be 
known to the child only by unfamiliar 
word symbols, such as “National 
Council,” “Executive Committee,” or 
“Regional Board.” A clue to the re- 
moteness of control and guidance is 
shown by the fact that in four coun- 
ties, the membership of the county 
committee was made up of sixty- 
seven commuters as against nineteen 
noncommuters. The kaleidoscopic 
changes afforded by this sort of second- 
ary group contact are revealed by a 
count of the length of life of 227 lapsed 
units of these agencies.’ Certainly 
the child must have found this situation 
puzzling in comparison with the rela- 


In simpler societies, these stimuli 
consisted of individual parts or ele- 
ments which were derived from sense 
perceptions (human persons). 7 For 
example, it is not so difficult for a child 
to learn to recognize again a codpera- 
tive pattern formed of primary groups, 
such as a neighborhood corn-husking 
bee. But when the elements of the 
codperative pattern (the configura- 
tional social stimuli) are themselves the 
symbols of derivative groups, as in the 
case of employee representation in the 
management of a national industry, or 
as illustrated by a national body of 
delegates, it is far more difficult for the 
child (and for most adults also) to com- | 
prehend the configurational social stim- 
uli and to recognize again the pattern. 
In fact, it is doubtful whether most 
adult minds ever fully grasp the com- 


TABLE VU[—Lenatua or Lire or 227 Lapsep Units 


Length of Life m Years 


Under 1 
lto2 .. 
Zto8. . 
3 to 4. Soi 
4to5. . 














Campfire | 7, 
Gia) 





7 25 
18 71 
10 56 

6 28 

9 26 








tive stability of the more familiar pri- 
mary groups. 

It is evident that these stimuli are 
configurational in the most complex 
meaning of the term. Configurational 
social stimuli (stimuli from organized 
human groupings) have always played 
a part in human conversation and 
thought, from the time of such com- 
paratively concrete stimuli as the clan 
and the phratry to the present period 
of highly derivative groups such as the 
executive committee of a board of di- 
rectors of a house of delegates. 

1 Douglass, H. Paul, How Shall Country Youth 


be Served? Doran, 1928, p 112 
17 Ibid, from Table XXXVI, p 77 





plexities of the simpler forms of social 
organization and business administra- 
tion. 


VISUAL SYMBOLS 


Sometimes an effort is made to de- 
scribe the configurational stimuli of a 
pattern of complex social relationship 
of secondary groups by using the de- 
vice of an- organization chart which 
consists of circles, squares, and rec- 
tangles connected by arrows and dotted 
lines. Here, simple visual symbols are 
used to represent abstract relationships 
of structure and function, themselves 
symbolic, so that we have a series of 
symbols, one level standing for another 
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level. Often these charts fail to de- 
scribe the complex they are designed to 
represent. With this warning in mind, 
the following diagram is an attempt to 
illustrate as well as to summarize the 
whole matter. At the left is shown the 
hierarchy of symbolic substitution in 
language. In the center are rectangles 
illustrating the different sorts of groups. 


Tan SYMBOL SUBSTITUTION 
or LANGUAGE 


8. Conversation is vague because 
it is in terms of symbols that 
correspond to no sensory ex- 
perience of the participants, 


E 


2. Conversations using symbols 
that correspond to sense per- 
ceptions, plus symbols of 
more abstract relations. 


| 


1. Conversations about sensory 
experience, objects, persons. 


At the right is shown the hierarchy of 
symbols which are intended to corre- 
spond to the reality of the groups. 

If the centers of control of social be- 
havior tend with recent social changes 
to recede from the zone of direct sense 
perception into the remote and shad- 
owy zones of symbols, then it is im- 
portant to insist that our gifted chil- 
dren have the training which will give 
them facility in the processes of ab- 
stract thought, for such processes are 
the sole key to the riddle of our in- 
creasingly complex social life. 

Our data just analyzed show that 
this complexity takes the forms of more 
frequent and superficial social contacts, 
of primary group prerogatives (family, 
neighborhood, and so forth) split off 
and transferred to distant secondary 
groups,!® and of the elaboration of sys- 


18 Chapin, F. S., Cultural Change, 1928, pp. 
816-829. 


Group HæranrcaY 





tems and hierarchies of derivative 
(secondary) groups, until there have 
come into existence vast ranges of so- 
cial activity which are as much beyond 
the direct personal experience of the 
individual as are the stars in the milky 
way. Hence, it is of utmost impor- 
tance to prepare the gifted child to 
assume the sort of intelligent leader- 


Tam Hierarcuy or 
SYMBOLS 


8. “National Board,” “Execu- 
tive Committee,” are word 
symbols of derivative 


groups. 


2. “Troop,” “patrol,” and so 
forth, are word symbols that 
serve as substitutes for 
functional groups. 


1. Personal names, “Tom,” 
“Jane,” and so forth, and 
names of things. 


ship necessary in a complex social 
world. 


MASTERY or SYMBOLIC SUBSTITUTION 

This preparation consists in learning 
a mastery of the processes of symbolic 
substitution, for many of these remote 
social groupings can be known only 
by word symbols that represent them. 
What do you know, for example, of the 
Committee on International Intellec- 
tual Coðperstion of the League of Na- 
tions, beyond the mere sound of the 
words? 

If you are yourself a member of a 
national committee of some sort, you 
perhaps leave your home in Middle- 
town and attend an occasional confer- 
ence in Washington, where you meet 
delegates from California and Maine 
and Oregon and Florida. The differ- 
ing personalities of the committee 
members, the furnishings of the place of 
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meeting, and the varied character of 
the discussion, all form part of the 
configurational stimuli which consti- 
tute for you the reality lying back of 
the word symbols, “National Com- 
mittee.” But what of the “Interna- 
tional Committee” which meets only in 
Geneva? To how many of us is there a 
reality of sense perception back of the 
symbol, “International Committee”? 
Remember that you who read these 
lines are already leaders in some sense 
at least. What of the countless theu- 
sands to whom even “Stale Com- 
mittee” is a mere sequence of 
sounds? 

Is it not evident that intelligent 
leadership in a complex society lke 
ours rests upon the capacity to think 


in abstract concepts, to substitute 
symbols for distant and sometimes 
never-to-be experienced realities? If 
this be granted, then it is at once 
evident that there is often a great dis- 
crepancy between the reality and the 
word symbol which is supposed to 
represent it. Ignorant and naive per- 
sons do not suspect the discrepancy 
and are easily lead by those who jug- 
gle symbols—that is, by those who use 
glib phrases and stock slogans, and 
who urge panaceas. It is only the so- 
cially sophisticated, and the wise 
whose wits have been sharpened by 
experience, who insist on at least some 
correspondence between the social 
symbol and the reality for which it 
stands. 


The Changing Family with Regard to the Child 


By Worum F. Ocrurn, Pa.D. 
Professor of Sociology, University of Chicago, Chicago, Hlinois 


HE recent changes in the family 

as they affect the child may per- 
haps be summarized under three heads 
—the size of the family, broken homes, 
and the functions of the family. 


Tue Size or THE FAMILY 


The size of the family has probably 
become smaller during the past decade. 
The census of 1980, though taken this 
year, will not publish for perhaps two 
years the information it is collecting on 
the family. It will in all probability 
publish information regarding the size 
of the household and its composition; 
but for previous censuses, such informa- 
tion has not been published nor tabu- 
lated, though it has been collected. 

Special tabulations of large samples 
from unpublished census data show 
that from 1900 to 1920, the family 
decreased in size considerably. For 
instance, in cities of around 100,000 
inhabitants in the Middle West, the 
average size of the families (parents and 
children only) of the well-to-do classes 
was 8.9 persons in 1900 and 8.7 in 1920, 
the age of the mother being thirty-five 
to thirty-nine years. This is a decline 
of about five per cent. In very large 
cities, the decline was about eight per 
cent—from 8.7 to 3.8 persons. On the 
farms that were owned by the persons 
farming them, the decline was about 
two per cent—from 4.9 to 4.8 persons. 

Since 1920, we do not have similar 
information; but if the birth rate is an 
indication, there has been a decline, as 
the birth rate has decreased since the 
war much more rapidly than in previous 
years, as is shown in another paper in 
this volume. 
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What effect does the small family 
have on the child? In the first place, 
the child does not have as many 
brothers and sisters, hence the total 
number of his contacts with the chil- 
dren of the family is reduced, and 
where there is only one child there are 
no such contacts. Furthermore, since 
the children in the neighbors’ families 
are also few, the number of contacts 
with other children is reduced. 

Attendance at school tends to com- 
pensate somewhat for the lack of con- 
tact with brothers and sisters. Chil- 
dren do not ordinarily go to school 
until about six years of age, however, 
and they spend only from one fifth to 
one quarter of their time at school. 
According, therefore, as their time with 
other children is lessened, they are 
alone more or are with adults more. 
Where the mothers do not work out- 
side the home, the children are prob- 
ably more with their mothers in 
particular, except, perhaps, in those 
very few rich families where there are 
nurses and governesses. 


PERSONALITY AFFECTED BY: FAMI 
INFLUENCES | 


What is the effect of such a dimin- 
ished association with other children 
and of such an increased association 
with mothers? We cannot give an 
accurate factual answer. It is possi- 
ble, however, to develop some hypoth- 
eses. One may speculate somewhat as 
follows. The personality of a child is 
largely a matter of conditioned re- 
sponses. Under the small family sys- 
tem, there is probably more repetition 
of response to fewer persons, particu- 
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larly the mother, and less response to a 
variety of persons. One may imagine 
that such a process may lead to de- 
velopment of a more distinct personal- 
ity, and somewhat less to a generalized 
product. 

This is the reverse of the changes in 
the industrial process. We are depart- 
ing from mass production to the 
handicrafts, so to speak. While there 
may be more distinct personalities in 
contrast to the merely healthy bio- 
logical-animal type, it is possible thet 
such a process as we have outlined may 
produce more nervousness, more neu- 
roses, and more psychoses. This last 
point may not be true, especially since 
the causes of neuroses and psychoses 
are by no means clear. This point is, 
however, based upon certain rather 
elaborate theories regarding personality 
and neuroses, although there is hardly 
time or space to go into them here. 

The stronger conditioning of the 
affectionate elements of a child’s na- 
ture by one person, say a mother, a 
nurse, or an older brother or sister, 
may make it more difficult for the child 
to find a successful mate in later life. 
Furthermore, if a child spends propor- 
tionately more time by himself, it is 
quite possible that his daydreaming 
tendencies will be accentuated, as will 
also be his tendencies toward intro- 
version. 

This question of the family influ- 
ences on the personality of the child 
has recently been discussed a good deal 
in connection with the personality of 
the only child and also with that of 
the oldest child, the middle child, and 
the youngest child. The only and the 
oldest child are said to be more variable, 
while the middle child is thought to be 
the more ordinary, that is, nearer the 
mode. The youngest child is said te 
be somewhat more variable than the 
middle child, but not so much so as the 
only or the oldest child. In the small 


family system, the middle child tends 
to drop out of our considerations. Heis 
there sometimes, but often the spacing 
of the children is such as to make 
him like a youngest child. 

The small families, then, tend to have 
only children, oldest children, and 
youngest children. Here again, the 
spacing of children may sometimes 
make the oldest child like an only child. 
Also, the fact that the two sexes have 
competitive relationships slightly dif- 
ferent from those of children of the 
same sex makes children in small 
families even more subject to the influ- 
ences which are similar to those thrown 
around the only children. 

The frequent play of children in 
groups is perhaps one of the easiest 
and best corrections of personality 
disorders, if it is begun early enough 
and pursued wisely. It tends to break 
the excessive conditioning on one 
person, and encourages an attitude 
toward reality held by others. Be- 
sides, there is the training in group 
standardsand group achievement, which 
is of considerable practical value in the 
personality problems of adults. 

So, we think that the small family 
system tends to produce exceptional 
personalities, but also neurotics, and 
that it is somewhat less likely to pro- 
duce the average, normal human being 
than is the large family system, where 
children play a great deal together in 
groups. These statements are not ex- 
pressed in measurements and, if true, 
are probably exaggerations or distor- 
tions of the truth. 


SOCIAL Aspects OF REDUCTION IN 
Famur 


The smaller families also mean that 
for society as a whole there are not so 
many dependent children for whom 
taxes on adults must be levied. With 
fewer children in the first grade than 
in the second, society ought to be in 
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a better position to provide superior 
educational facilities. With fewer chil- 
dren, the amount of resources per child 
will be greater even with stationary 
resources. But, of course, our wealth 
is increasing more rapidly than 
families are declining, so it seems that, 
during the remainder of the twentieth 
century, we ought to care very well 
for our children. 

The small number of children born 
per family tends, of course, to free the 
time of mothers from the exacting and 
time-consuming duties of the care of 
the children. For instance, two chil- 
dren born reasonably close together 
cease to be very time-consuming after 
ten or twelve years, or even less. 
Thus, women are freed for greater 
activity outside the home—employ- 
ment, or voluntary activities. This 
movement of mothers outside the home 
is accentuated by the increase of labor- 
saving machinery in and outside the 
home and by the development of 
congregate living. 

The small number of children also 
has the effect of producing a lonely 
old age. The changes in the size of 
families occurring in the decade since 
the war will not make this condition of 
old age felt until some years later; 
though changes in the family thirty 
and forty years ago in our cities, to- 
gether with the great mobility of our 
population and the prolongation of 
life, are making a very serious problem 
of old age today. 

The smaller size of family also means 
that the family expense is not so great 
as it would have been if the family 
were larger. This fact tends to have 
the effect of raising the’ standard of 
living, which, in turn, is not without its 
effect upon the child. 

It should be remembered that while 
we do not have the statistics of the 
change in the size of the family, it has 
not been so great as the precipitous 


fall in the birth rate would indicate, 
as there has been also a decline in the 
death rate. 


Broken Homes 

Homes may be disorganized in many 
ways, but one of the most serious for 
children is the death of one or both of 
their parents or the separation of their 
parents. We do not have the statistics 
of the changes during the past decade 
in the extent of broken homes, so de- 
fined. We do know that divorce has 
been increasing yearly since the census 
taken shortly after the war. In 1922, 
the ratio of divorces to marriages was 
ten to seventy-six, while in 1928 the 
ratio was ten to sixty. This almost 
surely means that if conditions remain 
as they are, one in about every six 
marriages contracted will end in a 
divorce court. 

-There are, it should be noted, a 
larger number of couples separated but 
not divorced than there are couples 
divorced. But it should be remem- 
bered that many divorced persons re- 
marry and found presumably happy 
homes. However, that does not ideally 
solve the problem of the children in the 
home broken by divorce, though it may 
solve the marital problem of one or 
both parents. Fortunately, perhaps, 
divorces are much less frequent in 
cases where there are children than in 
homes without children. Indeed, there 
seems to be a small but growing opinion 
that divorce and separation are not 
matters of very great concern to the 
state unless there are children in exist- 
ence or on the way. Then the state 
becomes very much concerned. 

We do not know whether a larger or 
smaller proportion of parents secured 
divorces at the end of the decade than 
at the beginning. However, it would 
probably not be fair to assume that 
the increase in divorce was wholly 
among the childless couples. 
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We do know that the number of 
husbands and wives living apart is 
quite large, for in 1920, of all the mar- 
ried couples in one large American city, 
onein seventeen was not living together. 
It is very probable that in our large 
cities, the number of children living in 
homes broken by death, divorce, or 
separation is not very far from one in 
five. 

WipowHoop 


The greatest cause of broken homes 
is widowhood. The number of wid- 
owed persons is large. In 1920, of the 
population fifteen years old and over, 
one in thirteen was widowed. Fortu- 
nately, however, widowhood is not so 
great in the early years, when the 
children are young. Widowhood in- 
creases with age, as is shown by the 
following table. 


PERCENTAGE OF THE POPULATION or EACH AGE 
Group Taar Is Winowrn, Unrrep Srares, 1929 


Age Per cent 
15-19..... ... 0.14 
20-24.. 08 
25-29.. 19 
80-84 . 2.8 
$5-44...... 5.0 
45-54... 10 2 
55-684.. 19 8 
85+ .. aa 42 6 





Widowhood is about twice as great 
among women as among men. This is 
due to the greater number of widowed 
men remarrying, rather than to the 
great death rate among men. 

Just what effect widowhood has upon 
the children is not clear. Among 
women left with children at their hus- 
bands’ death, the loss of income is 
very serious; the sense of responsibility 
among the children, however, may be 
deepened, also the bond of affection 
may be increased. With the children 
of parents who remarry or with children 


left by widowed fathers, the condition- 
ing of the affection of the child upon 
a parent may be weakened. 

It does not seem probable that the 
amount of widowhood has increased 
per 100,000 adults since 1920, at least 
in the younger years of life. Medical 
progress has rather prolonged the 
expectation of life of men and women + 
under 45 years of age. There has, 
however, been little prolongation of life 
for the later ages; but in these ages 
the children are grown up. The per- 
centage of marriage seems to be increas- 
ing slightly, so it is possible that more 
widows and widowers, as well as 
divorced persons, are remarrying. 


Tum FUNCTIONS oF THE FAMILY 


The family has been losing some of 
the economic and social functions pos- 
sessed by it in earlier days, and this loss 
is not without effect upon the education 
of the child. For instance, the con- 
struction of new houses during the past 
decade shows much greater increase 
of homes in multi-family dwellings than 
in single family dwellings. These sta- 
tistics are for cities. 

Living in an apartment house or a 
flat with central heating and without 
porches and yards is very different for 
the child from living on a farm or in a 
single family dwelling. The household 
duties are less, and hence the child 


. loses the training and the responsibili- 


ties that go with these duties. So also, 
the great growth of power laundries, 
of canning and preserving factories, of 
bakeries, and of restaurants, and the 
development of household conveniences 
such as the telephone, electric lights, 
electric refrigeration, vacuum cleaners, ` 
and bathroom facilities, mean that 
the household duties have diminished 
greatly. ‘There is thus very little man- 
ual training, for the children in such 
homes. So also, there is not so much 
opportunity for the development of the 
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spirit of coöperative enterprise and of 
responsibility as formerly. 

The statistics of manufacturers, 
which are published every two years, 
show. very strikingly the loss of these 
functions during the past decade. 
This loss means a considerable change 
in the aspect of the modern home in 

-the large city as compared with the 
home on the farm where the moss 
covered bucket hung in the well. To 
say that the modern home is a point of 
departure, or ‘“‘where one hangs one’s 
hat,” is a gross exaggeration; but the 
home is less distant from such a condi- 
tion than it was a generation ago. 


Home Means Less to CHILDREN 


It is not only the economic functions 
of the family that are declining, but 
others as well. For instance, mothers 
are sending their children to school 
earlier. About one in six children 
between five and six years old is in 
school; so that for formal education 
the child looks less to the home than 
formerly. Also, such training as comes 
out of play is often outside the home, 
as the gangs of our cities testify. 
Religious instruction in the home has 
also probably declined somewhat dur- 
ing the decade. 


There is one other factor which 
indicates that the home means less for 
the child, and that is the increasing 
mobility of the population, which has 
been particularly great during the past 
decade. Very few families in our 
cities own their homes. Over long 
periods, the tendency has been for the 
percentage of renters to increase, and 
presumably this has been true since 
the war. Renting means a more fre- 
quent change of homestead, since it is 
easier to rent than it is to sell a house. 
The increasing facility of transportation 
by automobile, bus, and railroad, to- 
gether with the ups and. downs of 
industry, means that families move 
about more than formerly. Even 
where there is no permanent separation 
of husband and wife, one or the other is 
often away from home because of the 
greater use of the facilities of travel and 
the demands of industry. 

In conclusion, therefore, it seems that 
the family may have become slightly 
smaller, perhaps a little more disor- 
ganized, and certainly it has suffered a 
fairly significant loss of functions. As 
to happiness, we cannot say. It may 
have increased. These changes bring 
possibilities but also dangers for the 
children. 


Recent Changes in the Birth Rate and Their Significance 
for Child Welfare 


By Warren S. THompson, Pu.D. 
Scripps Foundation, Miami University, Oxford, Ohio 


N a brief paper such as this, one can 
do little more than call attention to 
the principal changes in the birth rate 
in this country during the past decade. 
Unfortunately one cannot even do this 
entirely satisfactorily, since it is only 
within the past year that all the states 
have been gathered into the fold of the 
Registration Area. Consequently we 
only know in a general way the tenden- 
cies in the birth rate for a number cf 
states. 


Tae DOWNWARD TREND 


The trend that stands out most 
clearly in this last decade is, of course, 
the downward trend. This is shown in 
the following table which gives the 
crude birth rates for the Registration 
Area as far as these are available at 
the present time (February 1930). 


TABLE I—Bmera RATE w rap REGIBTRATION 








AREA, 1919-1929 
Crude Birth 

Year Rate 
1919 223 
1920 23 7 
1921. 24 3 
1922 22 5 
1928 . 224 
1924 22 6 
1925 214 
1926 . 20 6 
1927.. 20 7 
1928. 19 7 








Naturally the birth rate was some- 
what affected by the mobilization of 
more than three million young men in 
army camps and this shows in the rate 
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for 1919 which was about 2.5 points 
below the average for the preceding 
four years. It rose, however, following 
this slump, and in 1921 was only about 
0.7 points below the rate of 1915 and 
1916. It fell again after 1921 and 
remained about stationary during the 
period 1922-1924, after which it again 
fell, reaching a new low level (19.7) in 
1928 with indications of its fall about 
another point (18.7) in 1929. This 
(18.7) is 28 per cent lower than the 
high point of the decade (24.8) in 1921 
and over one fourth lower than in the 
years before our entrance into the war. 

Perhaps the magnitude of this de- 
cline can be made clearer if we deal 
with absolute numbers for a moment. 
Assuming that the birth rates for the 
Registration Area were representative 
of our entire population, there were 
approximately 2,619,000 births in this 
country in 1921. If a rate of 18.7 
prevailed in 1929, which now appears 
quite probable, there were only 2,280,- 
000 births this year, making a decline 
of 889,000 in actual births within 
eight years, although there was an 
increase of approximately twelve to 
fourteen million in our population. 

In all probability, the decline in the 
number of births has actually been 
somewhat in excess of 339,000, because 
the Registration Area of a decade ago 
contained only about three fifths of our 
population, while that of 1929 included 
practically all of our population. 
Moreover, the states missing in the 
early years of this last decade were 
chiefly southern and western states, 
most of which have considerably higher 
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birth rates than those in the northeast, 
which were well represented in the 
area at that time. Consequently, the 
actual crude rate from 1919 to 1921 


was probably more in excess of the 
recorded rate than it now is when 
these southern and western states are 
included in the area. 


TABLE U—Brmrs Rares ow CEETAIN STATES IN 1920 AND 1928 
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In any event, there has been a very 
great decline in the birth rate during 
the last decade, and it has affected 
almost all localities and groups to 
some extent, although it has been con- 
siderably greater in some regions than 
in others. The states in the preceding 
table have been chosen because they 
are believed to be representative of 
different parts of the country. 


LOCALIZATION OF THE DECLINE 


The largest decline shown here is in 
Connecticut and the smallest is in 
California. The situation in Connecti- 
cut is undoubtedly to be explained 
very largely by the decline in the pro- 
portion of all births contributed by 
foreign-born women. The foreign- 
born women who came to this country 
before the war are now rapidly passing 
out of the childbearing ages and are not 
being replaced by new arrivals. Their 
daughters who are now marrying are 
native and they are not raising the 
large families their mothers did. 

Without doubt, the situation in 
Pennsylvania is quite similar to that in 
Connecticut. The replacement of for- 
eign-born women by their daughters a3 
mothers has resulted in a rapid lowering 
of the birth rate. Also, in these states 
the lack of immigrant replacements has 
in all probability resulted in an age 
composition less favorable to the 
maintenance of a high birth rate. The 
proportion of the women who are over 
thirty-five has no doubt increased 
somewhat since 1920, while the propor- 
tion twenty to thirty-five has de- 
creased, and it is these younger women 
who bear the larger part of the children. 

What has been happening in Cali- 
fornia is not so clear. Population has 
been growing rapidly there and it is 
possible that the base on which 
California’s birth rates is calculated 
contains a large margin of error. If, 
for example, the increase in population 


has been underestimated, then, with 
a given number of births, the rate 
would appear higher than it actually is. 
This may well be the case. 

Again, it may be that the migrants 
into California from other parts of the 
country during the last decade are at 
the ages when they should contribute 
largely to the next generation; that is, 
the age composition of the population 
of California may now be more favor- 
able to the maintenance of birth rates 
at former levels than it was in 1920. 
In the third place, it is possible that the 
rapid influx of Mexicans having a high 
birth rate has been large enough to 
prevent any considerable decline in 
the general birth rate for the whole 
population of the state. Finally, it 
may be that since the birth rate in 
California was already near the point 
where there would be no natural 
increase of population, this slight 
decline represents a tendency to stabi- 
lize the birth rate at about the point 
needed to maintain numbers. 

This is only a guess, of course; but it 
appears to be happening in France 
and may possibly indicate that a term 
is to be put to the decline which has 
been going on for some decades now. 

There is also clear evidence in these 
data that the birth rate is declining 
rapidly in those parts of the country 
which have hitherto shown themselves 
the least susceptible to the assaults of 
birth control propaganda. Virginia, 
North Carolina, and South Carolina 
show a very marked decline in their 
birth rates. These are the only dis- 
tinctly southern states for which we 
have data in both 1920 and 1928. 
The data are all the more significant in 
the case of South Carolina because the 
registration of births was found so 
defective there in 1920 that it was 
dropped from the area until 1928, when 
it was readmitted. Therefore, the 
decline of five points shown here for 
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that state between these two years is 
certainly a minimum. The real de- 
cline is probably a point or two greater. 

Kentucky, which, though not a 
distinctly southern state, has many of 
the demographic characteristics of the 
South on account of its large mountain 
population and the isolation of a large 
part of its people from urban in- 
fluence, also shows a marked decline 
in its birth rate. It is too large not to 
suppose that it arises from a very 
general decline in all parts of the state 
and in all classes of the population; al- 
though in the case of Kentucky there 
has been a very considerable emigra- 
tion of young adults into neighboring 
states and into certain industries farther 
away, notably the automobile industry 
in Detroit, which may account for a 
part of the decline in the birth rate. 
The population remaining at home 
may have a less favorable age composi- 
tion from the standpoint of maintaining 
a high birth rate than the population 
of 1920. Again we must await the 
census to be certain of what weight 
should be attached to these various 
factors and in particular to learn the 
exact situation of many smaller com- 
munities. 


Watt versus Necro Birta RATES 


It should also be noted that the 
data for the southern states do not 
distinguish between whites and Ne- 
groes for 1928. This is because the 
full reports for this have not yet been 
issued. Whelpton!? has shown, how- 
ever, that the decline in the crude birth 
rate in the southern states is greater 
among the whites than among the 
Negroes. But even among the latter 
it is sufficient to leave no doubt in any 
one’s mind regarding the general down- 
ward trend. 

1 Whelpton, P. K, “Trends in Population 
Differentials and Age Composition,” American 
Journal of Sociology, Vol. 85, No. 6, May 1930. 


In the northern states, on the other 
hand, the Negro birth rate appears to 
be increasing. Itis certainly of interest 
to learn that this is the only part of 
our population that shows ‘an increase 
in the birth rate since 1920. It is 
hard to explain this increase in rate, 
although two or three possible explana- 
tions suggest themselves. 

In the first place, it may be that the 
movement of Negroes into the North, 
particularly into the northern cities, 
has been more rapid than the census 
estimates indicate, with the result, that 
their birth rates are calculated on too 
small a base. In other words, the 
higher rate may not indicate a real 
increase in fertility but only that the 
births are attributed to too small a 
population. Where the numbers dealt 
with are rather small and migration is 
relatively large, this is certainly a 
possibility. In the second place, the 
age composition of the Negro women in 
the North may have been so changed 
by the rapid influx of young people 
that this population would have a 
higher birth rate now than in 1920, 
even though the birth rates per thou- 
sand women at each age are no greater 
than formerly. Finally, it may be 
that the fertility of Negro women has 
actually increased because of the fact 
that the Negroes in our northern cities 
are becoming more settled and feel 
better able to raise families than they 
did when they arrived. To the author, 
the last of these reasons seems the least 
probable, but again only a census will 
surely tell. 


Foruien versus Native Bera Rates 


As regards the births to foreign and 
native mothers, Whelpton? has shown 
that in most parts of the country, native 
mothers gave birth to more children 
in 1928 than in 1920, while foreign- 

2 Op. cit. 
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born mothers gave birth to fewer chil- 
dren. In the west north central states 
and the southern states the births to 
native mothers were fewer in 1928 than 
in 1920. On the other hand, foreign- 
born mothers gave birth to fewer chil- 
dren in 1928 than in 1920 in all parts cf 
the country, except on the Pacific 
coast. 

Clearly, the restriction of immigra- 
tion is beginning to show its effects on 
the birth rate. The children of im- 
migrants are going to constitute a 
smaller and smaller fraction of the total 
births in the country. We may con- 
fidently expect, therefore, a very 
marked decline in the birth rates in our 
large cities and in other areas which 
have been peopled in the past to a great 
extent by immigrants. The daughters 
of immigrant women belong with the 
natives rather than with the foreign- 
born in the matter of raising families. 


AGRICULTURAL VERSUS UrBAN RATES 


As has been the case for a long time, 
the agricultural regions still have dis- 
tinctly higher birth rates than the ur- 
ban industrial areas. Compare Ken- 
tucky and the Carolinas with the 
northeastern states and the Pacific 
coast states and this difference is at 
once apparent. Unfortunately, at this 
distance from the 1920 census and with 
the large movement of population from 
the country to the city which has taken 
place since 1920, we can do no more 
than compare states which are pre- 
dominantly of these different types. 

The true rate of natural increase 
calculated by the formula of Dublin 
and Lotka as given by Whelpton? 
shows that the decline has been slightly 
greater in the agricultural states than 
in the more urban states. It is not 
improbable that this is due in part to 
the rapid movement of young adults 
from the agricultural regions to the 

2 Op. cit. 


industrial areas. But this will cer- 
tainly not account for the entire change 
shown, and the universality of the 
decline in the birth rate cannot but 
indicate that whatever the factors at 
work may be, they are much the same 
all over the country and that they are 
becoming effective in all classes of the 
population. 


Bitu CONTROL 

It is impossible to say anything very 
definite about recent changes in birth 
control. One can only point to the 
decline in the birth rate just noted and 
ask whether this is due to the increasing 
practice of contraception—for what- 
ever reasons it may be practiced—or 
to some physiological condition which 
renders people less able to reproduce 
than formerly. We can rule out 
changes in age at marriage and in the 
proportion of women married. 

The author has no information on 
this matter which is not available to 
every one. It does seem to him, how- 
ever, that there is every reason. to be- 
lieve it is contraception rather than 
physiological changes in reproductive 
capacity that is the chief factor through 
which the major portion of the recent 
decline in the birth rate is being ef- 
fected. Certainly the variety and the 
effectiveness of contraceptive devices 
are greater than ever before, as is also 
the ease with which they can be 
procured. 

Furthermore, the number of birth- 
control clinics is steadily increasing and 
inquiries as to the type of people who 
avail themselves of the services of these 
clinics indicate that the poorer people 
who have heretofore rarely practiced 
contraception welcome the opportunity 
these clinics offer to keep their families 
smaller. They also show that people 
of all religious faiths—both those who 
are definitely opposed to birth control 
and those who are neutral—come in 
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large numbers. About one third of the 
women applying to the New York 
clinic for aid report their religion as 
Roman Catholic, and for obvious rea- 
sons this is probably an understate- 
ment. There can be no reasonable 
doubt that the practice of birth control 
is rapidly spreading from the well-to-do 
and white-collar classes in the cities to 
the people of ‘poorer economic status 
and also into the country districts. 

Already there is clear evidence that a 
good many sections of our population 
are failing to reproduce. This is 
brought out by Professor Whelpton in 
the paper already referred to. Our 
large cities, some of our northeastern 
states, and the west coast states have a 
true rate‘ of natural decrease rather 
than a natural increase; and if the pres- 
ent decline continues for another dec- 
ade there will remain only parts of the 
South where the true difference between 
death rates and birth rates is a plus 
rather than a minus quantity. Any 
further increase in the use of contracep- 
tion will, of course, hasten the time 
when the true rates will become the 
actual crude rates. 


DECLINE IN THE Bieta RATE AND 
Caitp WELFARE 


Now, it is quite obvious that this 
decline in the birth rate must have some 
very marked effects upon the need for 
and the nature of child welfare work. 
If we have passed the time when the 
absolute number of children born each 
year shows a large and steady increase, 
there will be less need for the expansion 
of the work of certain welfare agencies 


1 By true rate I refer to a rate calculated on the 
basis of certain specific rates (by age) applied to a 
population having the age composition which it 
would have if these rates had prevailed for some 
time—perhaps for three or four decades The 
formula used is that given by Dublin and Lotka 
in the Journal of the American Statistical Asso- 
ciation, Vol. 20, No. 151, pp 305-40, September 
1925. 


than there has been heretofore. Be- 
sides, if the birth-control advocates are 
right, and there is certainly some rea- 
son to think they are, the decrease in 
the size of the families of the poorer 
classes will render the parents in these 
classes more capable of caring for the 
physical needs of their children than 
they have been in the past and there- 
fore less in need of outside assistance. 
The father’s earnings will not have to 
provide food for as many mouths, 
clothing to cover as many bodies, shoes 
for as many feet, or other. necessities 
for as large a number as they have had 
to do hitherto. There should, then, 
be less occasion for these people to call 
upon charity than there has been when 
their families grew without any kind of 
restriction. 

Besides, mothers who are not bur- 
dened with new babies every year 
should be able to supply care and 
spiritual direction in larger measure to 
their smaller flocks. With a growing 
amount of involuntary sterility—and 
this appears to be a fact, even though 
it is a minor factor in the general de- 
cline of the birth rate—it should also be 
easier to find good homes for children 
who come into the custody of public 
and private child welfare agencies. 

This change in the physical burdens 
carried by child welfare agencies will 
only become an actual decrease, of 
course, provided that the family re- 
mains as stable as it has been. It is 
quite obvious, however, that this is a 
rather dubious assumption... Hence, it 
may well happen that child welfare 
agencies will find that although the 
father and mother are better able to 
care for the physical needs of their 
children than ever before, they are not 
assuming this responsibility to the full 
measure of their ability and, besides, 
that they are less and less disposed to 
maintain a stable family group for the 
sake of rearing children. 
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Thus, even the quantitative prob- 
lems of child welfare may not decrease 
in importance as it would appear that 
they ought to do in a period of a rapidly 
declining birth rate and of improve- 
ment in the economic welfare of the 
community as a whole. Personally, 
I am disposed to believe that there will 
be a decline in the need for outside as- 
sistance of the family in caring for the 
physical well-being of children; but the 
whole situation is so complicated that 
one cannot predict such a trend with 
any degree of assurance. The chang- 
ing form of family life may well upset 
any prediction in this matter. 

There can scarcely be any doubt, 
however, that the problems of the 
mental adjustment of children to life 
are going to increase greatly, even 
if there are somewhat fewer children in 
our future population. Undoubtedly 


this subject will be discussed elsewhere 
in this volume in the detail it merits, so 
I shall only say here that children born 
into a world which is sweeping away its 
traditions as rapidly as we are, cannot 
possibly get from their parents or from 
the schools—unless both grow far more 
rapidly in knowledge and wisdom than 
they have been doing recently—the 
training and the guidance which will 
enable them to become useful citizens 
and to live happily. The complexity of 
life is increasing so fast that these older 
agencies apparently cannot keep up 
with it. In developing new methods of 
adjusting the child to this new world 
lies the future of child welfare work. 
It is a most difficult task and it is most 
devoutly to be hoped that the agencies 
interested in child: welfare will success- 
fully meet the challenge it throws out 
to them. 


Ten Years’ Progress in Parent Education 


By Rates P. Bempeman 
Director, Parents’ Council, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


N today’s social thinking, a compre- 

hensive child welfare program in- 
cludes four major divisions: (1) efforts 
of a remedial and corrective nature to 
provide proper care and development 
for children presenting problems of 
dependency, personality, and behavior; 
(2) efforts to secure, by social eee 
ing, such family income, housing, sani 
tation, and other material necessaries 
as are essential to healthy growth of 
minds and bodies; (8) efforts to pro- 
vide, through clubs, settlements, recre- 
ation centers, and extra-instructional 
school activities, the basic recreation- 
education and guidance in meeting the 
demands of adult relationships that are 
no longer adequately supplied by in- 
creasingly machine-controlled and de- 
centralized family life, or by increas- 
ingly commercialized and urbanized 
adolescent community contacts; (4) 
direct efforts to help parents and 
parent substitutes more adequately to 
care for and guide the growth of their 
children, now generally called parent 
education. 


INCIDENTAL TYPES OF PARENT 
EDUCATION 


In one sense, the education of parents 
has always been taking place. Day by 
day contacts at market place or com- 
munity club, or over the back fence, 
have always possessed educational 
values for those who could tind and use 
them. Such parent education is as old 
as civilization itself. 

A more controlled type of ed- 
ucational experience is supplied by 
sermons, magazine articles, popular lec- 
tures, and radio talks; by visits of par- 


ents to schools and of teachers to homes; 
by contacts of health and child guid- 
ance clinics, and of courts with parent 
clients, and by social case work. Such 
activities aim primarily to secure the 
adoption of a new idea or practice; to 
inspire, entertain, or correct and cure— 
always to do something other than 
educate. The education ‘of parents 
participating is frequently—and this is 
increasingly true today—an implicit 
or a secondary concern of those re- 
sponsible. Methods used by some 
professionals in these fields preclude 
any possibility of a real educational 
experience. As religious and social 
workers come into fuller understanding 
and command of educational methods, 
we may expect an increase of education 
in their activities. 

This article is concerned not with 
these informal and incidental types of 
parent education, but first, with the 
work of agencies or departments or- 
ganized for the specific ‘purpose of 
carrying on the education of parents, 
either by means of discussion groups in 
child care and guidance and family re- 
lationship problems, or by individual 


contacts; and second, with the federa- >” 


tion of these agencies into a self-con- 
scious, nation-wide movement. 

Among the nation’s child welfare 
forces, parent education if‘ i Re 
reckoned a toddler whose birti /.,; 
infancy exactly coincide with the dec 
ade since the war. In 1919, apart 
from home economics extension work 
which included child management, 
only two organizations were known to 
be carrying on programs of child study 
for parents, and their activities were 
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more individual-cultural than of a 
welfare nature: The Federation for 
Child Study, in New York, and the 
National Congress of Mothers and 
Parent-Teacher Associations, with 
headquarters in Washington. 

Today, organized parent education 
programs under professional direction 
are in operation in twenty-two states 
of the Union, one of which has recently 
developed a state council of parent 
education, and three of which have 
state directors. Six universities and 
two schools for social work offer grad- 
uate professional training for parent 
education workers. A National Coun- 
cil of Parent Education, with a member- 
ship of sixty-one agencies, codrdinates 
and integrates a rapidly growing and 
increasingly self-conscious movement. 


Parent EDUCATION as ADJUSTMENT 
To Moprern Lire 


Whence the motivation of this tre- 
mendously rapid growth? “Parents 
want help” is the simplest and the most 
nearly trueanswer. Evidence abounds. 
“They give us classes in millinery and 
candy-making,” said one mother scorn- 
fully, “but nothing about children!” 
Another said, more thoughtfully, “I 
don’t want to make the same mistakes 
with my children that my husband’s 
mother made with him.” Both were 
leading committees of men and women 
in the organization of parent education 
agencies in their cities. Professionals 
regularly report unfulfilled requests for 
their services. “We could conduct 
twice forty groups if we had the lead- 
ers.” “My schedule for the winter was 
full within two weeks and I had to tell 
two groups already organized that they 
would have to wait another year for 
leaders.” 

In literally hundreds of communities 
where no organized parent education 
services are available, teachers, physi- 
cians, and psychologists have been 


secured by parents for lectures or dis- 
cussion groups on child development 
and family relationship problems. The 
enormous popularity of university 
correspondence courses in child psy- 
chology and of syndicated newspaper 
advice on bringing up children, the 
increasing number of parent education 
articles in the women’s magazines, and 
the number and rising circulation of 
magazines devoted specifically to par- 
ents’ problems, all attest a nation-wide 
hunger. 

This desire for help is meeting with 
hearty response from educators, physi- 
cians, and social scientists. Social 
engineers seeking more effective areas 
of social control are saying that parent 
education isastrategic venture. Social 
workers in philosophizing over their 
earlier hopes for the reconstruction of 
society are realizing that persistent 
remedial and corrective work unaccom- 
panied by a program of education and 
prevention is short-sighted and waste- 
ful. “Homes and communities today 
are creating maladjusted individuals 
faster than the increasing corps of social 
workers can deal with them.” Men- 
tal hygiene workers, in so far as they 
recognize functional origins in behavior 
problems and neuroses, are increasingly 
emphasizing the importance for mental 
health and normal personality growth, 
of wholesome home relationships in 
early years. 

Educators who assume responsibility 
for the physical health and for the vo- 
cational and behavior adjustments of 
children passing through their schools, 
are finding effective functioning in these 
respects impossible without the under- 
standing and the coöperation of par- 
ents. The extensionof education down- 
ward to include children of nursery 
age, two to four years, has fortunately 
emphasized the need for close parent 
relationships. The National Com- 
mittee on Nursery Schools includes 
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both child study groups and individual 
conferences with parents among its 
minimum standards fornursery schools. 
A philosopher proposes four aims for 
public education: increasingly effective 
individual functioning (a) in vocation, 
(b) in parenthood, (c) in the enjoyment 
of leisure and culture, and (d) in citi- 
zenship. He adds, “Education for 
parenthood has been unwisely neg- 
lected.” 

So it is that parent education in this 
country derives both from the growing 
consciousness of parents that they need 
guidance and from the professional 
interests of educators, mental hygien- 
ists, and social engineers. 

Back of the needs and the interests 
of parents, however, lie more funda- 
mental considerations. The rapidity 
of social change in this century and the 
lag of the schools in adapting them- 
selves to it have been responsible for a 
great wave of interest in adult educa- 
tion. ‘There are at least five times as 
many adults, men and women, pursu- 
ing some form of educational study as 
are registered as candidates for degrees 
in all the colleges and universities of 
this country.”! ‘The desire to keep up 
with the times and to be prepared ade- 
quately for getting the most out of life, 
including parenthood, seem to be the 
human motives back of this movement. 
The need for parent education is a part 
of the need for adult education gen- 
erally. 

But there are still more fundamental 
considerations. Probably in no other 
decade in history has there been such 
rapid application of scientific technol- 
ogy to everyday affairs and such rapid 
and profound change in the structure of 
home life, in the daily habits of indi- 
viduals living in families, and in atti- 
tudes of parents and children towards 
each other. Parents are living at the 


i Keppel, F. P., “Education for Adults,” Vale 
Review, April, 1926. 


center of these changes. They know 
that a new world is coming into being 
because they feel and see it in their own 
households. All are confused, some 
utterly bewildered. Sharply they are 
reminded that they can no longer func- 
tion as parents simply by relying upon 
their instinctive equipment. The need 
for parent education is a deeply felt 
need and it is rooted in the very struc- 
ture of modern life. 


A Scruntiric FOUNDATION 


Neither deep desire nor strong con- 
viction of value, however, could have 
brought forth a parent education move- 
ment. Scientific foundations were 
needed, and fortunately they were at 
hand. From 1890 to 1915, G. Stanley 
Hall developed an American school of 
child study. Methods of psychology 
and of social science were applied to the 
study of children’s reactions and de- 
velopment. Both the findings of this 
school and its methods were soon dis- 
credited by researchers avowedly more 
scientific. The movement lagged. 
During the last decade, however, it has 
found worthy successors. Several cen- 
ters of child development research, 
using more carefully tested methods 
and proceeding more slowly, have been 
making studies and publishing findings 
which properly become basic content 
material for parent educaticn workers. 
The Yale Psycho-Clinie under Arnold 
Gesell, and the Iowa Child Welfare 
Research Station, of which the late 
Bird Baldwin was director, are out- 
standing examples. 

Of equal importance to parent edu- 
cation are several recent. studies in 
psychology and educational method. 
Thorndike’s study of adult ability to 
learn, and his conclusion that rapidity 
and ease in learning decrease so slowly 
that grown-ups at fifty can learn as 

2 Lindeman, E. C., “Parent Education in the 
Modern World,” Child Study, May, 1980. 
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rapidly as children of fifteen, give as- 
surance that parent education is not 
attempting the impossible. Studies 
by Lindeman, Elliott, and The Inquiry 
staff of group discussion and conference 
methods point the way to increasingly 
effective group procedures. 

Finally, the personality case studies 
of child guidance clinics and visitirg 
teachers have supplied valuable teach- 
ing material and a point of view re- 
garding personality development of 
which parent education workers are 
increasingly taking account. 

Without such research as this in 
child development and educational 
method, and without such studies by 
mental hygiene workers, parent educa- 
tion today might have been as senti- 
mental and as ineffective as similarly 
motivated movements of the past. 
Scientific research in education, psy- 
chology, and child development is 
making possible a scientifically sound 
parent education movement. 


1815 ro 1919 


The educational forebears of the 
parent education of today are found as 
far back as 1815, when the first moth- 
ers’ meeting of which note has survived 
was held in Portland, Maine. This 
and similar meetings up to 1862 are re- 
ferred to in a diary kept from 1863 to 
1882 by a lady who organized mothers’ 
groups in Chicago. 

They were largely inspired by concern for 
the religious and moral improvement of 
children, and they depended for guidance 
largely upon the wisdom that might come 
from discussing their problems, and upon 
the inspiration of their leaders, together 
with the strength they might get from pray- 
er and biblical texts.* 

Similar meetings in many churches 
survive today under the name of 
mothers’ meetings or mothers’ clubs. 

In the 1880’s, William Alexander 
Alcott—physician and pioneer in 


physical education and school reform, 
and a member of the famous Concord 
family— 

reprinted articles by leading writers on 
educational subjects, many of which were 
directed to parents as offering the maturest 
opinions on their common problems. His 
counsels were based on what was then the 
best available knowledge regarding the 
nature of the child, and on the experience of 
successful educators and parents.’ 


In 1888, in New York, an experi- 
mentally minded schoolmaster met 
regularly with three mothers for the 
study of the history and the progress of 
education as it might be related to their 
own problems of child training. The 
next year saw this group enlarged to 
five, meeting weekly and following an 
outlined course of study. In 1890, 
thirty new members joined, and the 
group became “The Society for the 
Study of Child Nature.” In 1896, a 
second group was organized in a suburb, 
and in 1903, athird. During the next 
five years several new “chapters” were 
started, and in 1908 they came to- 
gether to organize “The Federation for 
Child Study, to secure, tabulate and 
distribute information concerning 
methods of child study and their prac- 
tical application, to undertake original 
research, to furnish means of codpera- 
tion between societies having similar 
aims, and to conduct conferences and 
lectures.” By 1919, the Federation 
was conducting or in touch with thirty- 
five child study groups, was sending 
speakers to as many more organizations 
each year, and was preparing its first 
publication. 

In 1897, a group of mothers assisted 
by several prominent educators, clergy- 
men, and politicians organized “The 
National Congress of Mothers for the 
purpose of carrying ‘mother-love and 
mother-thought into all that concerns 


3 Gruenberg, Sidonie M., “Parents Past and 
Present,” Child Study, Nov., 1928, 
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or touches childhood in home, school, 
church or state.” Branches were 
organized throughout the country and 
the magazine Child Welfare was estab- 
lished. To secure mother-influence in 
the schools, the Congress, in 1904, 
launched a campaign for the organiza- 
tion of parent-teacher associations. 
This movement grew so popular that in 
1907 a special department was created 
to care for this work, and the following 
year the Congress of Mothers became 
the National Congress of Mothers 
and Parent-Teacher Associations. Its 
membership soon reached 100,000. By 
1919, branches in every state of the 
union were promoting the organization 
of local associations and of preschool 
study circles for mothers. 

It was during the first two decades of 
this century, also, that scientific tech- 
nology (both its resources and its 
methods of thinking) began to invade 
American home life. Homemaking 
should no longer be governed by in- 
stinct elone, people said; it must be- 
come scientific. Cooking and sewing 
courses in high schools and colleges 
soon expanded into four-yeer curricula 
in which chemistry, biology, bacteri- 
-ology, sociology, psychology, child care, 
and nursing were taught. Not only 
must girls be prepared for scientific 
homemaking, but mothers who wished 
it should have the opportunity of learn- 
ing how to apply science to home 
-Management problems. 

In 1914, the Smith-Lever Act made 
provision for two thousand county 
home demonstration agents, and in 
1917, the Smith-Hughes Act gave 
‘Federal support to vocational home 

-economics teaching. Extension classes, 
institutes, exhibits, and demonstra- 
-tions for the teaching of nutrition and 
child care soon developed in several 
. sections of the country. Some of this 
work was what would now be called 
parent education, but its chief empha- 


sis was on the techniques: of home- 
making and management. , It helped 
to prepare the way for the ‘amazingly 
rapid development of parent education 
during the next decade. 
NATIONAL Organizations! 

Immediately following the war, the 
Federation for Child Study, thé oldest 
organization in the field and the best 
equipped, began to receive requests 
for assistance from all parts of the 
country. For five years it struggled 
along under an increasingly heavy 
load. In 1924, it incorporated as the 
Child Study Association of America, 
and with financial assistance granted 
by the Laura Spelman Rockefeller 
Memorial, it widened both scope and 
method to include the nation-wide 
organization and supervision of parent 
education groups, the training of 
workers, the publication of educational 
materials, and the enlargement of its 
magazine Child Study tr a national 
audience. 

Today, the Aua s member- 
ship numbers six thousand, and its 
services each year reach many thou- 
sands more. Its original purpose—to 
assist parents in the rearing of their 
children—still remains central. Child 
study groups are still its principal 
activity. On the method side they 
are supplemented by a consultation 
service, staffed by a psychiatrist and a 
social case worker, which offers to 
study group members the opportunity 

4 This and the next four sections deal with the 
organization and the development of parent 
education agencies in this country. Treatment 
is selective. Many agencies are not mentioned 
at all, and some whose work is sirnilar to that of 
other agencies described more fully are men- 
tioned briefly. For fuller descriptions, see the 
28th Yearbook of the National Society for the Study 
of Education, Preschool and Parental 
Chap. 10; reports of the Bronxville, Detroit, and 
Atlantic City Conferences; and Thomas, William 
I. and Dorothy Swaine, The Child in America, 
Chap. 8, New York: A. A. Knopf. 1928. 
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of working out more personal problems 
than can be effectively handled in group 
discussion. On the content-material 
side, study groups are supplemented 
each year by a program of lectures 
and conferences by specialists in various 
aspects of child development and educa- 
tion; by special fact-finding committees 
which make regular reports on chil- 
dren’s literature, books for parents, 
schools and camps, music and educa- 
tional research; and by a library and 
a monthly magazine. 

The Association also conducts insti- 
tutes and training courses for leaders 
and parent education workers, and in 
coöperation with Teachers College, 
Columbia University, a course for 
graduate students preparing for pro- 
fessional careers in parent education. 

The National Congress of Mothers 
and Parent-Teacher Associations, be- 
cause of increasing interest on the part 
of fathers, changed its name in 1924 to 
the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers. Except for supplying or- 


ganization plans and study outline’ 


pamphlets for preschool study circles 
of mothers, its work has been civic, 
political, and reformist. The need for 
an intensive, professionally led parent 
education program, however, has been 
increasingly felt by its officers. Be- 
ginning in September 1930, Dr. Ada 
Hart Arlitt, on leave of absence from 
her parent education work at the 
University of Cincinnati, will work 
with the staff of the National Congress 
in developing its parent education 
program. 

The American Association of Uni- 
versity Women launched an adult 
education program for its 365,000 
members in 1928. This consisted 
largely in promoting the study of pre- 
school, elementary, and adolescent 
education, “to give its members a more 
scientific understanding of children 
from birth through adolescence, and 


to help improve methods of dealing 
with children in homes and in schools.” 
The second year saw 124 child study 
groups in operation among university 
women, and in 1929 there were more 
than five hundred such groups scat- 
tered from Maine to California. Some 
are self led, but most use local educa- 
tors as chairman or discussion leaders. 
The educational office of the American 
Association of University Women pre- 
pares and distributes guidance material 
and informational reprints, and con- 
ducts loan libraries and exhibits. 
It has also undertaken studies of 
literature for parents and of children’s 
clothing and toys. 

So persuasive has been the argument 
that home economics is giving dis- 
proportionate consideration to the 
material side of home life and not 
enough attention to the personality 
development of the children for whom 
the home exists, that home economics 
teachers are making increasingly prom- 
inent their courses in child care and 
guidance and in family relationships. 

This development has been hastened 
by the work of the American Home 
Economies Association, which inaugu- 
rated in 1926 a four-year child develop- 
ment and parent education program 
for teachers offering preparental and 
parental education courses, and for 
homemakers interested in “profes- 
sional improvement” in homemaking. 
Publications of this Association in- 
creasingly feature parent education 
material, and home economics depart- 
ments who desire it are given assistance 
in the development of parent education 
programs. Several studies of home 
economics education and of parent 
education methods are being made. 

During this decade, the education 
of those closest to children during their 
impressionable and growing years has 
been looked upon with increasing 
favor by many national organizations 
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whose major interests are health, social 
hygiene, mental hygiene, or community 
recreation. The advice of the Na- 
tional Council of Parent Education is 
constantly sought by such agencies 
regarding possible parent education 
activities. 

In the spring of 1930, the American 
Social Hygiene Association, after care- 
ful deliberation, organized a Division of 
Family Relations, whose aim should be 
“to minimize the number of broken 
homes; to increase intelligent applica- 
tion of knowledge to practical family 
life,” and whose present plans include 
coöperation with the parent education 
activities of several other organiza- 
tions. It would be disastrous to 
parent education, however, if its name 
should come to stand for the propaga- 
tion of new knowledge and beliefs, 
however excellent in themselves, rather 
than for an experimental educational 
process. 


OFFICIAL STATE PROGRAMS 


State programs in parent education 
under governmental auspices are also 
products of the last decade. With the 
help of Federal appropriations adminis- 
tered by the State Department of 
Vocational Education, “mothercraft 
classes” were started in Oklahoma in 
1921. Nebraska followed suit the 
next year with “mother training 
courses” in the schools of Omaha. 
These were extended to other cities in 
1928 and to smaller towns in 1927, and 
the following year, classes were offered 
to both fathers and mothers. The use 
of Smith-Hughes funds augmented by 
state and local money, the supple- 
menting of home economics teachers 
with psychologists and others, and the 
conduct of groups in public schools, 
have stimulated several other states to 
work out similar programs. 

California organized, in 1926, a 
Bureau of Child Study and Parent 


Education in the Division of Adult 
Education of the State Department of 
Education, with the purpose 

of presenting to parents in non-technical 
language the opinions of recognized experts 
in the field of child study, and of affording 
parents opportunity for directed practice in 
the analysis of common problems and in the 
application of generalized information to 
concrete home situations. 

Study groups are conducted each year 
in connection with existing organiza- 
tions—public schools, parent-teacher 
associations, clubs, churches, and so 
forth—each under the chairmanship 
of a lay leader who holds special teach- 
ing credentials from, one of the training 
courses conducted by the Bureau’s 
specialists. : 

A somewhat similar plan exists in 
Ohio, where, in 1929, the Head of the 
Division of Adult Education at Ohio 
State University became the Head of 
the Division of Parent Education of 
the State Department of Education. 
The aim of this integrated program is 
the organization and the supervision of 
child study groups for parents, the 
training of leaders for these groups, and 
the development of study materials, 
demonstration centers, and exhibits. 
It also attempts to train lay leaders. 
Since January, 1980, a monthly bulle- 
tin has been published. 

In 1928, New York’s State Depart- 
ment of Education organized a Divi- 
sion of Child Development and Parent 
Education to codrdinate the work of 
institutions and agencies interested in 
those fields throughout the state, to 
help set up common projects, and to 
help develop new centers for the dem- 
onstration of parent education needs 
and methods. By the end of the first 
year, this Division had helped to or- 
ganize in different parts of the state 
several leadership training courses for 
parent education workers, and was 
trying to secure professional parent 
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education workers for two city school 
systems. 


Crip Drevetopment RESEARCH 
CENTERS 


Child development research is car- 
ried on in centers at Iowa State Uni- 
versity, University of Minnesota, Uni- 
versity of California, University of 
Toronto, McGill University, Teachers 
College Columbia University, at the 
Washington Child Research Center, 
the Yale Psycho-Clinic, and in the 
Merrill-Palmer School at Detroit. Pro- 


grams are threefold: (1) research in- 


some aspect of child development; (2) 
the training of workers; and (3) the 
dissemination to parents of knowledge 
about children. 

It was in 1917 that the Iowa State 
Assembly, inspired by a group of far- 
sighted club women, passed a bill 
which provided for the establishment 
and the upkeep of the Iowa Child 
Welfare Research Station as an integral 
part of the State University. Its 
purpose was to be “‘the investigation 
of the best scientific methods of con- 
serving and developing the normal 
child, the dissemination of the in- 
formation acquired by such investi- 
gation, and the training of students for 
work in such fields.” Studies of the 
physical, mental, and emotional de- 
velopment of young children were im- 
mediately undertaken, and the work of 
Bird Baldwin soon became widely 
known. 

In 1924, increased state appropria- 
tions and grants from private agencies 
made possible the organization of a 
parent education division “to make 
available to the people of the state the 
best thought about children, including 
the findings of the research station, 
and to induce parents to look at their 
children objectively as well as subjec- 
tively.” Under its direction a few 
demonstration child study groups meet 


regularly in strategic centers of the 
state. Through its efforts, an Iowa 
State Council of Child Study and 
Parent Education was organized in 
1927, “to bring together all agencies in 
the state interested in parent educa- 
tion, for the discussion of methods and 
for the overcoming of duplication.” 
Conferences of member agencies are 
held from time to time, and each 
spring a week’s parent education 
institute is conducted on the State 
University campus. Since the spring 
of 1980, a monthly bulletin has been 
published. 

The Institute of Child Welfare at the 
University of California is unique in 
that its director is also Chief of the 
Bureau of Child Study and Parent 
Education of the State Department of 
Education. The Institute has begun 
a series of carefully worked out studies 
of parent education methods, which in 
the next few years should yield valu- 
able results. The St. George’s School 
for Child Study at Toronto is also 
making studies of group methods. 
The Institute of Child Welfare Re- 
search at Teachers College Columbia, 
has worked out, with the help of other 
departments in the University and of 
the Child Study Association of Amer- 
ica, the most complete course for the 
training of parent education workers 
yet developed. 

The Merrill-Palmer School of Home- 
making since 1924, and the Yale 
Psycho-Clinic since 1926, have carried 
on parent education primarily by 
individual instruction. Gradually, the 
former also developed group work both 
for the parents of its nursery school 
children and for other groups in the 
city; the latter uses individual confer- 
ence exclusively. 


COLLEGE AND University ExTansion 
COURSES 


At the close of the decade, twenty- 
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seven land grant colleges and state 
universities were offering units of 
instruction in child care and develop- 
ment through home economics exten- 
sion courses. New York State College 
of Home Economics at Cornell and the 
Iowa State College of Agriculture and 
Mechanics developed their courses in 
1925 parallel to residence courses, 
which included observation in the 
nursery school and the study of family 
situations known to the consultation 
centers. Georgia State College of 
Agriculture and Mechanical Arts and 
the University of Illinois have also had 
extension programs under way since 
1925, and Ohio State University since 
1926. ‘Twenty-two other courses have 
been organized in the three years ending 
with 1929. Most of these universities 
have full-time workers in the field, 
and several of them conduct seasonal 
institutes at central places in addition 
to local child study classes. 

The Vassar College Department of 
Euthenics has conducted institutes of 
euthenics every summer since 1926, 
primarily to pass on to Vassar alumnæ 
who are mothers, the findings of scien- 
tific research in education, human be- 
havior, child development, and the 
techinques of homemaking. Facilities 
are provided for the residence of every 
member of the family during the in- 
stitute month. Nowhere in the coun- 
try is there a more inclusive program of 
parent education, although it serves 
only a limited number for a short 
period of time. Applications, to be 
accepted, must be made many months 
in advance. 

In response to several requests, the 
School of Applied Social Science of 
Western Reserve University, in the 
spring of 1925, opened to parents, 
visiting teachers, nurses, and social 
workers an extension course on the 
development of young children. The 
following year a course on the develop- 


ment of the school child was added, and 
in 1927 this work was moved to Cleve- 
land College, the adult education 
division of Western Reserve Univer- 
sity, to form a division of parent educa- 
tion, which each year offers an in- 
creasing variety of courses to both 
fathers and mothers. The Child Train- 
ing Committee affiliated' with the 
Community Chest conducts child study 
groups in various sections of the city, 
forming in relation to the: University 
a kind of extension service. 

The School of Household Adminis- 
tration of the University of Cincinnati, 
in coöperation with the Mother Train- 
ing Center Association of the city, 
conducts a series of child study groups 
for mothers in several sections of the 
city, two of which specifically train 
leaders. 

In ten other cities, university pro- 
fessors of psychology, biology, and 
education are known to be quite 
unofficially conducting lecture courses 
and study groups for parents. Some 
of these courses are organized by par- 
ent-teacher associations, some by clubs, 
and a few by churches. Attendance 
ranges from several hundred at lec- 
tures to fifteen or twenty at group dis- 
cussions. From six to twenty meet- 
ings comprise a course, depending on 
the lecturer and the interest of at- 
tendants. The most significant as- 
pect of this informal work is that it is 
organized, financed, and carried on by 
parents who want it. There is every 
reason to believe from inquiries and 
comments received that similar courses 
can be found in many urban centers of 


the country. 


Loca VOLUNTARY ORGANIZATIONS 

In 1919, the Elizabeth McCormick 
Memorial Fund in Chicago, which 
devotes its resources to improving the 
conditions of child life, began weekly 
classes for parents to supplement the 
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individual instruction of the physicians 
and the health workers in its nutrition 
section. This group work still con- 
tinues, but most of the Fund’s parent 
education is carried on through indi- 
vidual contacts and conferences. 

In connection with a mobile child 
guidance clinic which had begun its 
work three years earlier, the Mon- 
mouth County (New Jersey) Organiza- 
tion for Social Service developed, in 
1924, a program of parent education. 
Groups were held in convenient places 
throughout the county, and a central 
group for training leaders met at the 
county seat. During 1927-1928, the 
professional workers tried to develop lay 
leaders who would carry on the work 
without professional supervision; but 
after their departure, study groups dis- 
integrated. Their aim, the indefinite 
continuance of the work under trained 
lay leadership, has not been realized. 

In the spring of 1925, a group of 
educators, social service workers, and 
parents organized Parents’ Council of 
Philadelphia “to arouse the city to 
the importance of parent education 
and to make available to interested 
parents opportunities for directed study 
and discussion.” Under professional 
leadership, the Council set out in 
1926 to develop a city-wide parent 
education program. Study groups 
were organized in all parts of the city 
in clubs, schools, churches, social 
agencies, and privatehomes. ‘Through 
these groups, a series of public lec- 
tures, and the distribution of mimeo- 
graphed material, the Council’s pro- 
gram became widely known. 

An evaluation of the results of this 
type of program in 1928 convinced the 
staff and the Board of Directors that 
the most useful service could be ren- 
dered, not by endeavoring to furnish 
leadership for parent education through- 
out the whole city, but by conducting 
groups within organizations which 


might in the future carry on parent 
education as an integral part of their 
programs, by experimenting with meth- 
ods of conducting parents’ groups, and 
by training leaders. The Council now 
conceives of itself as carrying out these 
three functions. 

In 1929-1930, twenty-one hundred 
members were enrolled, and a staff of 
five professional leaders conducted 
forty-six study groups, five of which 
were leader training classes, and three 
fourths of which met in public schools 
and social service agencies. Groups 
were supplemented by loan libraries, 
lectures, all-day institutes, and two 
small publications. Careful records of 
proceedings were kept and are now 
being used as data for a comprehensive 
study of group method in parent edu- 
cation. 

At the request of the Cleveland 
Board of Education, a privately sup- 
ported worker, loaned by the School 
of Education of Western Reserve 
University during the school years 
1926-1927 and 1927-1928, conducted 
an experimental parent education pro- 
gram in a public school. It was hoped 
to discover whether Cleveland parents 
really wished to have provision made 
by the public schools for assisting them 
in improving their methods of dealing 
with their children. The second year, 
local lay leaders, specially trained in 
summer courses, conducted six groups. 
This experiment has not been con- 
sidered very productive and nothing 
has yet come of it. 

Through the winter of 1929-1930, 
the United Parents’ Association of 
New York City, with the assistance of 
the State Department of Child De- 
velopment and Parent Education and 
of the Child Study Association, con- 
ducted bi-weekly a training course for 
lay leaders, who thereupon met in 
alternate weeks their own groups of 
public school parents. 
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Tus NATIONAL Counc. 


Upon invitation of the Child Study 
Association of America; and through 
the generosity of the Laura Spelman 
Rockefeller Memorial, thirteen organi- 
zations known to be interested in the 
education of parents were invited in 
October, 1925 to send representatives 
to a conference at Bronxville, near New 
York City. Six days were given to 
detailed descriptions of the work of the 
agencies represented and to a discussion 
of difficulties and techniques. Before 
adjourning, this conference decided to 
organize a National Council of parent 
education which should: “ (1) assemble 
and make available research material 
for workers in the field; (2) serve as a 
clearing house for research; (3) suggest 
qualifications and guide the training 
of workers; and (4) collect and dissemi- 
nate educational materials other than 
research.” Edna Noble White, Direc- 
tor of the Merrill-Palmer School, was 
chosen chairman. 

During the next year, a survey was 
made of all agencies known to be doing 
parent education work in the United 
States, and workers representing these 
agencies were invited to meet in Octo- 
ber, 1926 at the Merrill-Palmer School 
in Detroit. Discussion sessions dealt 
with problems of subject matter, 
teaching method, leadership training, 
and relationships with nursery schools 
and social service and health agencies. 
The business section reélected Edna 
Noble White chairman and chose sev- 
eral other officers. 

The next gathering, a business con- 
ference which met in New York in 
January, 1928, chose a governing 
board, considered at length the formu- 
lation of a definite program of activi- 
ties, and took steps to include as mem- 
bers of the National Council as many 
organizations as were conducting ac- 
tive parent education programs. In 


April, 1928, a grant was made by the 
Laura Spelman Rockefeller Memorial. 
The following June, headquarters were 
opened at 41 East 42nd Street, with 
Flora M. Thurston as Executive Secre- 
tary and Dr. Eduard C. Lindeman as 
Consulting Director. 

Dr. Lindeman brought perspective 
and flexibility to a movement hitherto 
more narrowly conceived. His con- 
viction that parent education repre- 
sents the most strategic educational 
venture of modern life is tempered by 
an attitude of “lively, searching, and 
hesitant exploration.” He warns, 
“America is the most favorable of 
environments for social movements 
hurriedly conceived, rapidly inflated, 
speedily interred.” Under'his leader- 
ship, the first National Conference of 
Parent Education Workers in Atlantic 
City, November, 1928, asked questions, 
sought a clearer definition of aims, and 
candidly explored problems. 

Looking back over the first two years 
of the National Council, in January, 
1930 Dr. Lindeman summarized its 
activities as “functional codrdination, 
critical attention to standards, and 
guidance in research and education.” 
More specifically, the staff served as 
conference leaders and advisers in 
coordinating parent education effort in 
various cities and states where their 
services were requested. It served 
also as a committee of sélection for 
fellows and scholars designated for 
future leadership in parent, education; 
and it helped agencies to ‘select pro- 
fessional workers. Personal assistance 
on research projects was given to fel- 
lows and other parent education work- 
ers; several local conferences were 
conducted or assisted, and materials 
were prepared for publication. 


DANGERS AND ASSETS 


Parent education wears all the ear- 
marks of a new and popular movement. 
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Child study groups spring up over- 
night, and are soon followed by super- 
visory and administrative agencies. 
Everywhere parents want help, yet 
they are not always sure what they 
want. There is a dearth of leaders, 
but no accepted qualifications by 
which to guide the selection of re- 
cruits. Energies are spent getting 
programs under way, but no one 
knows which are the more effective. 
The idea has become so popular that 
organizations in related fields want 
“child study” or “parent education” 
attached to some phase of their work. 
Leaders coming into it from other pro- 
fessions show a tendency to announce 
high and inclusive aims and to over- 
state their achievements, while their 
work is colored by former professional 
habits and is often quite ineffective as 
parent education. 

If this seems perilously near chaos. 
consider some of the movement’s 
indisputable assets. Only applicant 
agencies whose work is up to carefully 
stated standards are accepted as mem- 
bers of the National Council. The 
prerogatives of members vary with the 
amount and the quality of their work, 
and every two years all member agen- 
cies are reclassified on the basis of 
reports submitted. The educational 
preparation and the professional stand- 
ing of parent education leaders is high; 
all have had some graduate training 
and many possess doctors’ degrees. 
Again, methods of work have been 
kept flexible and all sorts of promising 
procedures have been tried out, on the 
theory that a wide range of experimen- 
tation is likely to discover better 
methods in the end. Finally, in most 
communities, parent education activi- 
ties are carried on in closest relations 
with the work of other educational and 
welfare agencies. Insistence on its 
unique aims and methods, coupled 
with administrative coöperation, or 


even integration if the situation re- 
quires it, is winning wholesome respect 
for parent education. 


Tan FUTURE 


The future of this toddling move- 
ment would seem to depend: first, 
upon whether or not it can evolve an 
educational procedure that will be 
scientifically valid, educationally effec- 
tive, and at the same time releasing 
and satisfying to participating parents; 
and second, upon the degree to which 
the parent education activities of pri- 
vate experimental agencies can be 
taken over by public educational and 
welfare agencies without becoming 
stereotyped and ineffective. 

Contrary to the assumptions of 
several enthusiastic parent educators, 
no answer that will bear scrutiny has 
yet been given to the inescapable 
questions: What is parent education 
accomplishing? What differences in 
the actual handling of children are 
being made by the education of their 
parents? What differences are being 
produced in the daily functioning, the 
adjustment, and the happiness of 
parents? This is the movement's cen- 
tral problem. Such questions as how 
to help parents to become aware of 
their problems, what subject matter to 
use and how to introduce it, what use 
if any to make of specialists in related 
fields, from what fields to recruit and 
how to train leaders, whether or not to 
use lay leaders, how to adjust pre- 
parent training and parent education, 
and many similar matters all relate to 
this one problem of method: What 
types of procedure are truly educa- 
tional, and how can we test them to 
make sure? 

That many parents, both through 
adult education opportunities in gen- 
eral and through specific parent educa- 
tion activities, do develop better ad- 
justments to vocation, to the demands 
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of citizenship, and to the opportunities 
of leisure and culture, is an undoubted 
fact. It is probably true also that 
parents better adjusted in these re- 
spects tend to be happier, and so to 
nurture better adjusted and happier 
children. This is desirable, but it is 
not the primary purpose of parent 
education. A definite relationship be- 
tween the education of parents in 
child study groups and their function- 
ing in relations with their children still 
remains to be proven. 

Historically, it has been assumed 
that education took place when those 
who knew told those who did not 
know. Knowledge about human be- 
havior has been passed on since the 
dawn of history in the form of general 
principles, which hearers were sup- 
posed to apply to concrete situations, 
The application of such new knowledge 
in human relationships is patently 
difficult, and so telling has been inter- 
larded with inspiration and exhorta- 
tion. The earliest parent education 
of which we know followed this 
pattern. 

Educators who scrutinized their work 
for results, however, soon concluded 
that such efforts were unsatisfactory. 
They found they were often telling 
unwanted or irrelevant facts. Some 
hearers did not stay inspired. Others 
stayed inspired, but somehow expressed 
it more in words than in treatment of 
their children. 

With the philosopher Herbart as 
their guide, many parent educators 
began to vitalize knowledge by putting 
it into stories, case studies, exhibits 
demonstrations; to get it accepted 
through developing intimate points of 
contact between teacher and taught; 
and to get it applied by supplying 
illustrations and rules to be followed. 
Leaders working from this point of 
view have described their classes as 
“making the available knowledge about 


children interesting and usable,” or 
“giving parents an understanding of 
how learning and growth takes place, 
with rules to guide them in apply- 
ing this knowledge to concrete situa- 
tions.” 

Believing that observation of the 
correct handling of children is central 
in a learning experience, some workers 
have required parents to watch ex- 
perienced nursery school teachers with 
children, and discuss reasons for the 
treatment they have observed. Others, 
pinning their faith on the half truth 
that learning comes by doing, give 
parents home projects (“to get Bobby 
to take his cod-liver oil without fuss- 
ing,” “to cure myself of impatient 
retorts,” “to get Mary to stop telling 
lies,” and so forth) upon the progress 
of which they report to the group. 
Still others protest that in spite of 
their intellectual understanding of 
how learning takes place, mothers, 
when up against even simple emo- 
tional situations, actually handle them 
as if they had “learned” nothing. 

One experienced leader discusses why 
parents feel and act as they do, in 
connection with each concrete child 
management problem presented in the 
group. Another leader in the same 
organization avoids a direct discussion 
of parental emotion, but tries instead 
to secure wiser handling of everyday 
situations on the part of parents, who 
she hopes remain unconscious of their 
own emotional needs or of how they 
are being expressed. 

How much actual education is tak- 
ing place in these various procedures? 
No one knows; but in the spring of 
1930, nine parent education agencies 
reported undertaking studies of meth- 
ods and results. This is a good omen. 
Such studies are needed. Upon their 
thoroughness will depend the develop- 
ment of effective methods and the 
future usefulness of parent education. 
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GUIDING THE TRANSITION 


Like most American movements, 
parent education received its early 
impetus from individuals and private 
voluntary agencies. Democracy, how- 
ever, demands that education proven 
valuable to some must be offered at 
public expense to all. Like home eco- 
nomics, like physical education, like 
child welfare itself, parent education 
seems destined to become, in part at 
least, a public opportunity and a public 
responsibility. Before that occurs, 
however, acceptable educational meth- 
ods must be worked out; likewise, 
personnel qualifications for profes- 
sional workers. The services of par- 
ent education must be proven. indis- 
pensable to the democracy, and its ainis 
and procedures must become widely 
known. Until these developments take 
place, parent education is still un- 


prepared for the process of devolution 
from private to public hands, 

Under the lash of popular demand, 
however, city, county, and state de- 
partments of education and welfare 
are already adding to their staffs 
parent education specialists. There 
is imminent danger that parent educa- 
tion will accept insufficiently tested 
methods, for popular demand must be 
immediately quieted with something; 
that it will become the plaything of 
specialists in behavior or in health, for 
overemphasis on an aspect of the whole 
seems to be peculiarly easy in America; 
and that it will lose its present prob- 
lem-conscious and experimental out- 
look. To guide this devolution in 
such a way that values already won are 
held fast, at the same time that teach- 
ing and administrative procedures are 
improved, will require statesmanship of 
high caliber. 


Recent Gains in Family Protection as Measures of 


Child Welfare 


By Mau» Mortocx 


Director, Course in Child Welfare, School of Applied Social Sciences, 
Western Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio 


RITERS in the press and speak- 

ers on the platform have taken 
to complaining about the family with 
the same blithe nonchalance with which 
people ordinarily complain about the 
weather. By the same token, they 
seem to imply that nothing can possibly 
be done in regard to the one any more 
than the other. We listen with inter- 
est, but we cannot shape policies on 
these generalizations. We know that 
no form of the state is final, but the 
form we have today acts as a finality 
until change occurs or the established 
order is overthrown. Out of this 
chaos, fancied or real, it is comforting 
to know that in the last decade forces 
of a constructive nature have really 
been at work in the interest of family 
protection. It is the purpose of this 
paper to discuss, from the standpoint of 
case work, some of the gains which have 
been made and which have vital import 
for child welfare. 

While we are still far from our goal 
in preparing our boys and girls for 
the responsibilities of parenthood, there 
has been a growing consciousness in the 
past decade of the need of parental edu- 
cation. This is evidenced by the grow- 
ing numbers who are enrolling in classes 
and organizing in groups for the pur- 
pose of studying the parent-child rela- 
tionship. This movement has gained 
momentum through its affiliation with 
other movements in the field of adult 
education. 

There will probably be little disagree- 
ment when I say that ordinarily the 
child thrives best when its family is 
living under those wholesome social, 
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economic, and spiritual conditions 
which we regard as the backbone of all 
decent living. Under such conditions, 
children are absorbed in the life stream 
ofthe community. They learn through 
imitation of their elders, through the 
associations of family life. They are 
not shunted off into public playgrounds 
or into day nurseries or institutions, 
however fine these may be from the 
standpoint of physical surroundings or 
even of trained personnel. If we can 
think of our present practice only in 
terms of compromise, and of compro- 
mise at the point of least effectiveness, 
when the family has already broken 
down through sickness, poverty, or any 
other social disaster, we shall have to 
reconstruct our thinking in regard to 
many of the substitutes we are now 
offering for family life and the means 
we are taking for family protection. 


GAINS IN HEALTH PROTECTION 
Certainly, the family has gained 
much along health lines during the last 
decade, 


The United States Public Health Service 
estimates that there are about 180,000,000 
cases of disabling illness in the United 
States each year, and if non-disabling ill- 
nesses should be added, the figure would 
be more than doubled. What this may 
mean is indicated by the conclusion that 
the 36,000.000 wage earners in the United 
States lose at least 250,000,000 workdays 
a year; and that 24,000,000 school children, 
170,000,000 days each school year. These 
figures take into account only one half of 
the total population. 

1 The Extent of Illness in the United States,” 
Jour, of American Med. Assoc., Dec. 7, 1929. 
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The war, with medical attention 
focused upon men who needed to be 
fit soldiers, awakened us to the ills from 
which man is suffering and to the 
tremendous gain that can easily 
be achieved through prevention. The 
public health movement has made 
notable progress during the past dec- 
ade. Much remains to be accom- 
plished, but a real beginning has 
been made to awaken physicians and 
laymen to the benefit of periodic physi- 
cal examinations. While only a small 
fraction of the population has thus fer 
been reached, one can anticipate the 
gains to family life of conserving the 
health of fathers, mothers, and children. 

The relation between maternal 
health and infant mortality, and the 
increasing areas of birth and death 
registration will be discussed in de- 
tail elsewhere. Their contribution to 
childhood in the way of better family 
protection can hardly be overestimated. 

Perhaps nowhere has there been a 
more spectacular gain for family life 
than in the field of tuberculosis. When 
one considers that there are 700,000 
persons in the United States suffering 
from tuberculosis, one can realize its 
devastating effect on family life. 

For 1910 the death rates in the registra- 
tion states of the United States have 
dropped to 164.7 or a decline of 15.6 per 
cent in the ten-year period. In 1920, ten 
years after, the rate in the same group of 
states was only 112 per 100,000 living. In 
the second decade, the rate fell 32 per cent 
or a little more than twice as fast as in the 
first decade. By 1926, the figure had fallen 
to 84.5 per 100,000 in the same states. 
which is considerably less than half the 
figure for 1900. The most dramatic fact 
in the whole situation today is that the 
rates of mortality and morbidity are drop- 
ping at an ever faster rate from decade to 
decade. There is no evidence of a dimin- 
ishing rate of decline. So striking in fact 
is this declining tendency that there are 
sober-minded men who talk in terms of 


practical elimination of tuberculosis as an 
important cause of death in the next ten 
or fifteen years.? 


Cancer is still a dreaded word in 
every household. While much has 
been done in research, the secret of 
eradication has not yet been found. 
Leaders in this field, such as Dr. Joseph 
Colt Bloodgood, testify that there has 
been a tremendous gain through educa- 
tion. Many patients are consulting 
physicians at a much earlier stage and 
before it is too late. 

Space forbids noting what has been 
accomplished in regard to many other 
diseases, accomplishments that mean 
not only the saving of life and happi- 
ness but also economic gain. Many 
mothers are today caring for their own 
children because of our progress in 
maternal health. To a great group of 
diabetics new life has been brought 
through the use of insulin. Many men 
are now occupationally useful who 
before its use would have died or at 
least would have been seriously in- 
capacitated. Perhaps an even greater 
contribution has been made to child 
health through the use of insulin. 
Through progress in sanitation and the 
daily check on water and milk, typhoid 
has been reduced in cities. Diphtheria 
has come under control through the use 
of toxin antitoxin. Scarlet fever has 
been reduced, and this in turn has 
meant fewer cardiacs under thirty years 
of age. In the field of orthopedics, 
gland and bone tuberculosis have been 
reduced. 


Morurrs’ Punsion Movement 


Many communities now realize that 
it is not only humanitarian but it is 
sound economic policy to pay mothers 
to keep their own children in their 
natural social group. The Mothers’ 


2? Dublin, Louis I., “The Conquest of Tuber- 
culosis,” Harpers, April, 1929. 
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Pension movement has made a strong 
appeal to the hearts of mankind and 
many measures of this type have been 
passed in this decade and the one pre- 
ceding. Much of the legislation en- 
acted in the emotional fervor following 
the first White House Conference has 
been revised to meet more specifically 
the social needs of the communities for 
which it was designed. Gains have 
been made, especially in the cities, 
where standards of all social work are 
‘rapidly improving. In rural sections 
and. especially in the South, where the 
need is so great, much remains to be 
done for the development of Mothers’ 
Pensions. 

The general trend is toward more 
flexible laws, to assist in keeping all 
children in their own homes rather than 
to take care of only those situations 
where the father is dead or incapaci- 
tated. Many difficulties, however, are 
encountered in administration. Funds 
are inadequately provided for the 
purpose, communities do not realize 
‘the need for trained workers, and the 
chief problem is thought to be merely 
that of getting a check to a mother at 
® proper time. Often the law specifies 
a maximum amount that can be 
granted 'a family, which in many in- 
stances is far from adequate. The law 
also often states the maximum that the 
‘mother should be allowed to work; but 
‘in many communities, time “may work” 
‘has come to mean time “must work.” 
` Work that is designed as a part of 
treatment, as a means of social contact, 
or as a further stimulus to self-de- 
pendence, may have advantages from 
the standpoint of the family as a whole. 
But work that sends the mother out 
‘for about one half of each week to 
supplement inadequate public funds 
may defeat the whole intent of the law. 
Mothers’ Pension legislation dates 
-back only to 1911, so that within a 
brief period this idea has become gener- 


‘budgets figured on the 


| 

ally accepted. As social work stand- 
ards are raised and the public becomes 
more alert to its social problems, we 
may perhaps hope for more. individual 
treatment, a better type of service, and 
is of a 
family’s needs with a consciousness of 


t 


values in that community. 

Likewise, the day nursery sees its 
opportunity to contribute to a better 
family life rather than ‘merely to 
provide safe physical care for the child 
while the mother is at work. Instead 
of caring for the youngest child or the 
troublesome child, the family i is again 
seen as the unit, with the nursery care 
as one form of treatment to assist in 
solving the problems of the family. 
Perhaps the crux of the day nursery 
question is in deciding what mothers 
should work, and the amount of work 
they are capable of doing While at the 
same time carrying the responsibility 
of the home. It is no easy task to 
arise early in the moring. get sleepy 
youngsters to the nursery, do a day’s 
work, and then call for the children at 
the end of the day when the tasks of 
the home again present | ‘themselves. 
Probably many nurseries need to think 
more clearly whether they are really 
contributing to family iwelfare, or 
whether the cost of maintaining the 
children in the nursery should be given 
to the mothers to enable ‘them to re- 
main in their own homes. 

A few nurseries are making the ex- 
periment of using foster homes rather 
than a central plant. This means a 
flexible program of providing care near 
the mother’s residence and perhaps 
with her own nationality group. While 
we often refer to nursery !care for the 
children of widows, it is also used in 
some motherless families. ; It is prob- 
ably harder for a man to carry out such 
a plan, but some have done it success- 
fully and prefer thus to keep their 
families together. 
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Another movement which has made 
progress in the last few years is that 
of the visiting housekeeper. Several 
cities are experimenting with a staff of 
selected women, usually under the 
direction of a social worker who is also 
a home economist. These women give 
daily service in homes where the mother 
has been removed because of illness or 
death. It is considered far less ex- 
pensive than providing elsewhere for a 
large group of children. It means also 
that family solidarity can be main- 
tained and that school contacts need 
not be interrupted. 


Haner Stanparps or Socian WORE 


For the families who cannot solve 
their own difficulties, t.e., the group 
reached by social service work, prob- 
ably we should count as a gain the de- 
veloping professional standards of the 
social worker. To assist in solving the 
intricate problems of humanity we 
need the best in personnel, equipped in 
the art of human relations and with all 
of the technique that the profession 
has thus far developed. The Ameri- 
can Association of Social Workers is 
conscious of this need, and its growing 
membership indicates progress during 
this decade. The schools of social 
work, too, are extending their useful- 
ness and enriching their curricula, 
better fitting the worker to give service 
to families. 

At a recent conference of social work, 
several speakers suggested that we 
were fairly aware of the failures in 
family life and that perhaps we needed 
to pay more attention to successful 
relationships. What does make for 
success and solidarity in the family? 
Some of us look with envy at our co- 
workers in the medical school, who 
can attack their problems in a controlled 
environment, putting a few germs into 
one test tube and others into another, 
then patiently watching for results. In 


the field of human maladjustments, the 
process of study is far more compli- 
cated. We have done too little in re- 
search—we have dealt in generalities. 
Perhaps, then, we may look toward the 
future with hope because at the close 
of this decade we have the Institute of 
Human Relations at Yale, and the 
Institute of Law at Johns Hopkins. 
We might also mention the White 
House Conference soon to be called by 
President Hoover. May we hope that 
from these and from other professional 
groups, the next decade will give us 
more factual material on family rela- 
tionships and that on this we can build 
for the future. 


INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS [IMPROVED 


Turning to the field of industry, we 
find that some progress has been made 


‘since the war. 


The work a man does, the conditions 
under which his work is done, and the 
wages he receives for doing it determine in 
great measure for him and those dependent 
upon him the circumstances of his life, the 
house he lives in, the clothes he wears, the 
food he eats and his recreation. A man’s 
occupation is therefore probably the most 
potent single factor in deciding the state of 
his health and fixing the span of his life.* 


In other words, work must be stimu- 
lating, satisfying, and productive. The 
satisfaction and the feeling of security 
derived from work to which the indi- 
vidual is well adjusted permeates all 
of his other relationships. 

What gains that affect family life 
have we made with the great group of 
wage earners? Accepting health as a 
prime requisite for family life, we are 
constantly impressed with the subtle 
influences that have effected such 
movements as the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Acts. Dr. Dublin states 
that we do not know even approxi- 

$ Dublin, Louis I, “Job and Life Span,” 
Harpers, Jan., 1980. 
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mately the extent of industrial poison- 
ing in the United States, because the 
symptoms of occupational diseases are 
frequently so obscure that general 
practitioners are often unable to detect 
them. Neither have we adequate 
statistics on the cases that are diag- 
nosed. Dr. Alice Hamilton comments: 


As I look back over these nineteen years, 
especially the last ten, the changes which 
appear are very great and almost all are to 
the good. Some of the dangers in industry 
grow worse, speeding up, monotony, in- 
crease in dangerous dust in such work as 
sand blasting and granitecutting, and the in- 
troduction of many new poisons, yet the 
improvements over-balance them. The 
twelve-hour day and seven-day week are 
almost things of the past. Fatigue from 
monotony and speeding is recognized as an 
evil and there are many efforts to lessen it.4 


Dr. Emery R. Hayhurst,’ of the: 


Ohio Department of Health, recom- 
mends that all occupational diseases 
should be compensated. Many laws 
mention specific diseases, and if the 
employee falls victim to one not on 
the list he is without redress. 

Perhaps the encouraging side of the 
picture is the awakened conscious- 
ness that employers are responsible 
for working conditions. Organizations 
like the National Safety Council, made 
up of industrialists and insurance com- 
panies, have perhaps stimulated a feel- 
ing of responsibility for health on the 
part of the employer. Industry is also 
realizing that a large turnover is waste- 
ful. Many plants now have full-time 
physicians responsible for the health of 
employees, conscious of working condi- 
tions, of the need for periodic examina- 
tions, and of clinics to give advice and 
aid. 

One can only estimate what acci- 


4**Nineteen Years in the Poisonous Trades,” 
Harpers, Oct., 1929. 

5 American Labor Legislation Review, Vol. 19, 
No. 8, Sept., 1929. 


dents do to home life in discour- 
agement, suffering, and deprivation. 
Workmen’s Compensation has brought 
much relief, not only in assisting the 
person injured but also in stimulating 
prevention. While our laws are not 
ideal, and while they are diversified, 
the fundamental idea is to place the 
cost of industrial accident not on the 
individual involved but upon-the indus- 
try and eventually upon the consumer. 
The process of compensation is for 
prompt and automatic relief and for 
the restoration of the individual to 
industry as soon as possible. ' Recourse 
to the courts should not be necessary. 
During this decade, additional com- 
pensation legislation was passed: in 
1919, by North Dakota, Tennessee, the 
District of Columbia, and Alabama; in 
1920, by Georgia; in 1925, by Mis- 
souri (ratified by popular vote in 1926); 
and in 1929, by North Carolina. This 
leaves at the present time only four 
states without Workmen’s Compen- 
sation laws—Arkansas, Mississippi, 
South Carolina, and Florida. 

A study of the legislation of the 
United States and Canada as of July 1, 
1926, United States Department of 
Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
shows that many of the laws have been 
amended during this decade. Gains 
have been made in favor of the in- 
dividual injured and in methods of 
administration. Downey graphically 
summarizes our shortcomings. 

The American compensation system does 
not yet include all of the United States nor 
does it cover railway or marine transporta- 
tion, agriculture or domestic service; the 
scale of benefits is grossly inadequate, need- 
lessly variable from state to state and con- 
tains many unintelligent limitations and 
exclusions which work a hardship out of all 
proportion to the monetary savings; the 
administration of the laws permits much 
avoidable litigation and much unnecessary 
delay in the payment of claims; the preva- 
lent form of insurance gives no sufficient 
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security for future payments and public 
supervision of private insurers has failed 
to obtain either appropriate risk classes or 
reasonable rates. By comparison with any 
acceptable standard for the indemnity of 
work injuries our compensation laws are 
poor indeed. Measured, however, by the 
situation which obtained ten years ago, the 
advance is very great. The law of negli- 
gence and all its works has been swept into 
the discard and in its place has emerged the 
principle that industry shall bear the cost 
of industrial injuries. That the new prin- 
ciple is still very imperfectly realized in 
practice is less significant than its universal 
acceptance in theory; no far-reaching reform 
was ever carried out until its justice and 
expediency had taken hold upon the gen- 
eral conviction. Adequate compensation 
benefits will be attained as fast as public 
opinion is educated to the necessity thereof.’ 


Cup LABOR 


The subject of accidents in industry 
should not be closed without mentioning 
those which occur to children. Here 
again the statistics are inadequate. 
Child Labor Facts 1980 furnishes figures 
regarding accidents to children, which 
ought to challenge the attention of all 
thoughtful people. 


The child is more susceptible to indus- 
trial accidents than the adult engaged in 
similar work. The awkwardness of chil- 
dren of adolescent age, the natural irre- 
sponsibility, carelessness and curiosity of 
youth, the unaccustomed strain accom- 
panying the transition from an easy five 
hour school day to the confining work for 
eight hours a day or longer in a factory— 
all tend to subject the worker in his teens 
to a greater accident hazard than exists for 
mature workers. 

A report published in 1927 shows that in 
a single year (1923) 1,803 minors under 
eighteen were injured in the State of Ilinois. 
A similar report for Pennsylvania shows 
2,852 minors under eighteen injured in 
1924.7 


$ Downey, E H., Workmen’s Compensation. 
1 Child Labor Facts 1980, National Child Labor 
Committee. 


While Workmen’s Compensation 
laws have increased in scope and ef- 
cacy, the idea of other forms of social 
insurance for unemployment and old 
age security has not yet been universally 
accepted. No one can predict what the 
next decade may contribute along these 
lines, particularly if well-trained social 
workers, becoming increasingly aware 
of their status as members of a profes- 
sion, provide leadership in social think- 
ing in communities where they are 
accepted and recognized. 

No discussion of gains in family pro- 
tection would be complete without 
mentioning the steady fight against 
child labor made especially by the 
National Child Labor Committee. 
The 1920 census gave 1,060,858 chil- 
dren ten to fifteen years of age as en- 
gaged in gainful occupations. This 
number was approximately one twelfth 
of the total number of children of that 
age in the entire country. The num- 
ber of child workers ten to twelve years 
of age was 378,068. These do not in- 
clude those merely helping parents at 
chores or doing irregular work on the 
home farms. The South, because of 
agriculture, still leads in child labor, 
with the New England textile states 
still employing the greatest number in 
manufacturing. The picture of what 
this does to the child at present and 
what it will mean to future families is 
significant. The 1920 census showed 
that 1,400,000 children between the 
ages of seven and thirteen were not 
attending school; also, that there were 
in the United States five million illit- 
erates, or six per cent of our population 
ten years of age and over. 


Today every state has some kind of 
fourteen year age limit for entering indus- 
try, valid at least during school hours. A 
few go up to fifteen or sixteen years. All 
states regulate the hours of work. The 
large majority have an eight hour day for 
children under sixteen, with a few states 
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above and a few below this standard. 
Restriction of night work for children is 
the general practice, with six or seven P. M. 
as a closing hour in two thirds of the states. 
Education and health requirements have 
increased by leaps and bounds, both in 
their number and nature. Thirty-one 
states now require the completian of at least 
the sixth grade before a child of fourteen 
can leave school for work. In twenty- 
seven states the requirement is that of an 
elementary course of the public schools, 
though with exceptions in several states. 
Twenty-six states require a physician’s 
examination and certificate of physical fit- 
ness before a child of fourteen can go to 
work; and eight states, while not making 
such a certificate mandatory, empower the 
officer using work permits to require it 
when he sees fit.® 


Progress has been made to safeguard 
children, but much remains to be done. 
Here again the problem is one of an 
awakened public conscience concerned 
with the education, the health, and the 
general welfare of the children. Per- 
haps the school holds the key in its 
ability to interest the child, to meet the 
particular child’s needs, to provide 
visiting teachers, to work with parents 
when necessary, and to give adequate 
direction in vocational guidance. 


' Women IN INDUSTRY 


Closely associated with the problem 
of children is that of women in industry. 
On January 1, 1929, 


only four states in the United States, Ala- 
bama, Florida, Iowa and West Virginia, 
had no law of any sort regulating the hours 
of work for women. Indiana has but one 
limitation of hours, that prohibiting the 
employment of women at night in manu- 
facturing. All the other states either have 
definitely forbidden the employment of 
women for more than a certain number of 
hours a day or week, or they have penalized 
all employment beyond certain specific 
hours by providing that it must be paid for 

8 Twenty-fifth Anniversary of the National 
Child Labor Committee, 1929. 


at an increased rate. The shortest period 
to which hours of work are limited is eight 
hours a day in ten states: Arizona, Cali- 
fornia, Colorado, Kansas, Montana, Ne- 
vada, New Mexico, New York, Utah, 
Washington, and the District of Columbia. 
Other states have from eight and one-half 
to twelve hour laws. In addition to laws 
limiting daily hours in specified industries 
or occupations, five states, Connecticut, 
Maine, Minnesota, New York, Oregon, 
have legislation supplementing the laws 
regulating both daily and weekly hours, and 
limiting only the weekly hours for certain 
industries and occupations.’ For these 
weekly limits Connecticut and Minnesota 
specify 58 hours; Maine and New York 54 
hours; Oregon 56 hours in one occupation 
and 48 hours in another. In all, forty- 
three states have laws that limit the num- 
ber of hours that a woman may work, In 
many states the number of industries or 
occupations coming under the law is so 
small as to affect only a small proportion of 
all working women in the state. . 

A comparison of the laws will show that 
generally the states that have the shortest 
working day and week are also the states 
that bring the greatest number of indus- 
tries or occupations under the provision of 
the law.° : 

Only eighteen states have provided 
that a woman may have a day of rest 
or one shorter workday, or time for 
meals or rest periods. Sixteen states 
prohibit night work for women in cer- 
tain industries or occupations. A 
study of the laws tabulated by the 
Women’s Bureau, United; States De- 
partment of Labor, in the pamphlet 
just quoted shows that the states dur- 
ing this decade have been mindful of 
the need of protecting the mothers and 
the future mothers of the country. 
While most of the original legislation 
came at an earlier period, there are 
only a few states that have not added 
further safeguards since the war. 


? “Chronological Development of Labor Legis- 
lation for Women in the United States,” Bulletin 
of the Women’s Bureau, No. 66,’ 
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UNEMPLOYMENT 


While gains have been made in social 
legislation to protect the family, little 
progress has been made in what is per- 
haps the greatest problem of all—that 
of unemployment. President Hoover’s 
Committee on Recent Economic 
Changes estimated that there were, on 
an average, 2,300,000 unemployed 
persons in this country even during 
the eight years of prosperity, and 
broken employment brings that total 
to an equivalent of 3,000,000. Con- 
gress has authorized a census of unem- 
ployment in 1930. Perhaps sometime 
in the not too distant future we may 
hope for a national system of employ- 
ment bureaus, so that we may have the 
assurance of accurate and accessible 
figures. 

What this unemployment means in 
hopeless despair to many who are eager 
to work, what it means in suffering to 
the entire family, can only be estimated. 
We are indebted to psychiatry for 
checking us in our use of such terms as 
“lazy” and “irresponsible.” 

An unwholesome state of mind comes 
to those who may be perfectly willing 
but unable to find work. Men can 
lose not only the habit of work but the 
attitude towards work. The moral 
disintegration that sometimes follows 
has far-reaching effects on many of our 
other problems affecting the family. 
President Hoover wisely stated: “No 
waste is greater than unemployment; 
no suffering is keener and more fraught 
with despair than that due to inability 
by those who wish to work to get jobs.” 

In this present period of terrific suf- 
fering, one is very humble in even 
mentioning any gains in attacking the 
problem of unemployment. Perhaps 
a few more committees have been gp- 
pointed and a few more people are talk- 
ing about the need for getting the 
facts, and a few more people realize the 


need for better vocational guidance in 
our schools and more nearly adequate 
employment -bureaus and the need for 
some one to assist the man who is out 
of work in a systematic search to find 
it. As yet, there is little evidence of 
any farsighted constructive planning. 
We need real statesmanship here, be- 
cause our jobs have made cowards of 
many of us. Probably the interest 
manifested by industrial engineers is 
not without significance and may prove 
to be one of the opening wedges in the 
solution of the problem. 


OPPORTUNITY OF SCHOOLS 


For how many of our foregoing prob- 
lems is the key to be found in the public 
schools? How many of the problems 
of adult life could be prevented if our 
schools were more alert to the needs 
of the child and better equipped to 
meet those needs? Isit not a challeng- 
ing thought when we consider the 
opportunity which the schools have to 
reach the child in the formative years 
when the proper mental and physical 
foundation can be laid, important for 
the present and the future? William 
L. Connor, in discussing the child 
guidance'`clinic and the schools, says: 


Experience shows that in every one thou- 
sand children examined at one time in an 
elementary school there are approximately 
forty or fifty who are so poorly adjusted to 
the home life or the work of the school that 
they are in some danger of becoming delin- 
quents and eventually mentally unstable 
or criminal.1° 


Many of the behavior problems of 
adult life could be more effectively 
solved in the early years. E. K. 
Wickman, in Children’s Behavior and 
Teachers’ Attitudes, shows that we are 
more concerned with the problems that 
disturb the security, the peace, and the 
comfort of the adult and that we pay far 


1 The Child Guidance Chnio and ths Com- 
munity, Commonwealth Fund, 1987. 
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too little attention to the withdrawing 
type of youngster, whose problem may 
be much more significant. 

The visiting teacher movement has 
done much in this decade to make us 
cognizant of the needs of the individual 
child. The busy classroom teacher 
has little time or energy to follow the 
child to his home, but the visiting 
teacher by a call or a series of calls can 
do much to interpret him to the school 
and the school to the parents. She is 
concerned not so much with what the 
child does, even though that is impor- 
tant. She is primarily concerned with 
the cause of his behavior. Before her 
lies the opportunity of detecting the 
first signs of trouble and of securing 
treatment before the habit patterns 
are too fixed. There are now 257 
trained visiting teachers operating 
in thirty-four states, ninety-four cities, 
and eight counties.“ Schools of edu- 
cation, at least some of them, are be- 
ginning to recognize the need for the 
teacher to study child behavior—not 
stereotyped psychology but such ma- 
terial as the child guidance clinics are 
now offering. The visiting teacher 
bridges the gap between the school and 
the home. The gains in this field are 
significant. 

The last decade has seen an advance 
in special classes in our schools. More 
emphasis is placed upon the needs of 
the gifted child, of the retarded child, 
and of the physically handicapped 
child. All of these attempts are con- 
structive efforts toward the develop- 
ment of better adjusted individuals, 
which in turn will mean greater happi- 
ness now and in the future for family 
life. 

Vocational guidance has also made 
progress. The choice of an occupation 
is an important task for the college 

u Figures prepared by Miss Jane Culbert, 
Secretary of the National Committee on Visiting 
Teachers. 


graduate, but how much more impor- 
tant to capitalize the talents of the 
grammar school or high school young- 
ster, with his more limited equipment! 
More attention to the vocational needs 
of the child might do much toward the 
solution of some of our adult problems 
of unemployment, especially of the 
large unskilled group, as well as make 
for greater happiness and satisfaction in 
work that is ordinarily entered upon 
without plan. 


t 
CONTRIBUTION OF PSYCHIATRY 


Probably psychiatry, more than any 
other branch of knowledge, jhas made 
a contribution to our understand- 
ing of family life during this decade. 
It has contributed a point of:view that 
is far-reaching in significance. It has 
made some progress in our administra- 
tion of justice, but as yet we are still 
prone to punish rather then to treat. 
Education in psychiatry is expensive 
and there are far too few trained 
psychiatrists. Many medical schools 
do not include psychiatry in the cur- 
riculum or else they fail to distinguish 
between neurology and psychiatry. 
Nevertheless, in some communities 
psychiatry has made a small beginning 
in helping to solve weighty family prob- 
lems. Many other families would wel- 
come psychiatric service if it could be 
made available. What a different place 
the home would be if neurotic wives 
could be helped to see and to solve 
some of their difficulties! Many of the 
causes of domestic difficulty would re- 
spond to treatment, and the husband 
and wife would not finally jarrive at 
separation or divorce. We are ap- 
palled at our American figures on the 
breakdown of the family, the number 
of which does not seem to be:diminish- 
ing. Perhaps some gain is discernible 
in a better understanding of human 
beings and of their reactions, and in 
a greater thoughtfulness, at least in 
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some communities, for the welfare of 
the children involved in broken homes. 

Dr. Haven Emerson, at a recent 
meeting of the Cleveland Health 
Council, suggested that the greatest, 
overwhelming problem of the future is 
that of mental hygiene. 
well adjusted to the physical, but we 
are just beginning in the field of the 
emotions. The greatest occupation of 
man is with man. Dr. Emerson pre- 
dicted that sometime in the future, 
every great city would have its well- 
established bureau of mental hygiene. 
The last decade has shown a develop- 
ment in child guidance clinics which 
has had far-reaching effects not only on 
the children themselves but also on the 
homes, the schools, and the point of 
view of the whole community. 

In the field of social case work, we 
have been so busy caring for actual 
cases of need that far too little effort 
and money have been spent in preven- 
tion and in research. With so little of 
factual material, it is hard to estimate 
gains in recent years. We can, how- 
ever, note certain trends. Probably 
the majority of case workers would 
point to psychiatry as one of the out- 
standing contributions of this decade to 
the field of social work. While Mary 
Richmond long before this period 
thought of social case work as the de- 
velopment of personality, yet to the in- 
fluence of psychiatry can be traced 
many of the tendencies of today. 


CONSERVATION OF THE FAMILY 


Case workers are called upon to 
assist in solving every form of human 
maladjustment, and whatever the need 
of the individual, the unit of treatment 
is usually conceded to be the family. 
Service to individuals in need is the 
concept of the case worker, whether 
she is with a family agency or a chil- 
dren’s agency or institution, whether 
she is a medical social worker or is in 
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any of the other specialized fields. 
Gradually we have learned that to 
understand an individual we must 
know not only the predicament in 
which he finds himself today, but all 
the events that led up to this predica- 
ment; perhaps events starting even 
before his birth. Case workers are 
concerned with the cause and the effect 
of family difficulty. Only by trying 
to find causes and by treating those 
instead of symptoms, can real results 
be attained. 

Unfortunately, we know far too little 
about treatment. Perhaps it would 
not be unfair to say that in the old . 
days much emphasis was placed on re- 
lief as an end in itself. Now, whether 
relief is given in the form of rent or food 
or care of the child in a foster home or 
institution, or medical care in a dis- 
pensary, it is considered not as an end 
in itself but only as one form of treat- 
ment to be used for the welfare of the 
recipient, the treatment to be continued 
as long as the need remains. This 
means in the field of child welfare that 
at least some agencies and institutions 
are thinking in terms of the needs of the 
individual child and of his family. In- 
dividualization has become the key 
word. With the finesse of the skilled 
physician, a diagnosis of social prob- 
lems is made and treatment is planned, 
perhaps over a long period. 

Social workers are thinking in terms 
of conserving family life, of removing 
children from their own homes only 
temporarily, of working with the home 
while the child is away, all for the pur- 
pose of reuniting the family as soon as 
that is possible. Sometimes we won- 
der whether we are too conservative 
and too persistent in maintaining 
homes when there is no real home and 
no possibility of constructive effort 
withthe parents. Unfortunately, there 
are no definite criteria for judging 
whether the child should be perma- 
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nently removed from the parents. We 
have made gains in knowing better 
how to study individual problems, but 
psychiatry may further help us to de- 
termine the hope or hopelessness of the 
parent who neglects his children or 
who is alcoholic, the deserter, or the 
person who does not conform in other 
ways to our social code. 

We have learned that the child’s 
reaction to the family situation is the 
greatest single factor to be considered 
at every stage. While we as social 
workers have in mind a certain norm of 
family life, we are realizing, too, that 
separation of child and parent is in 
reality a major operation socially and, 
as such, presents unusual hazards. ‘The 
most perfect institution or foster home, 
even equipped with individual towels 
and toothbrushes and spotless linen 
closets, may not mean that conditions 
are conducive to the full development 
of a particular child. We are thinking 
less and less of these material things 
and more and more in terms of the 
child’s emotional needs. 


Geologists associate the high moun- 
tains and the depths of the sea as 
phases of one vast process. We may 
likewise conceive the peaks of social 
fitness as expressed in the power of the 
individual to function adequately in 
every respect, and the depths of social 
unfitness as expressed in poverty, low 
wages, illness, and accident; as phases 
of a process offering a challenge to all 
thoughtful students of social conditions. 
We might easily concern ourselves with 
any one of these conditions, but the 
newer case work which has emerged in 
the past decade has made'us acutely 
conscious of the fact that life is a whole. 
The law of life is the law of the whole of 
life and each one of these social disas- 
ters is a phase—not all of life. As we 
contemplate the gains in the past, we 
anticipate with confidence further ad- 
vance in the protection_of the family 
through more enlightened, more scien- 
tific, more individualized treatment— 
an advance which must necessarily in- 
clude immeasurable gains in child 
welfare. 


‘ 
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Child Laborers’ Gains and Losses Since the War 


By Evazapeta S. Macur 
Executive Secretary, Consumers’ League of Ohio, Cleveland, Ohio 


HE aim of this paper is to evaluate 

the ten-year period following the 
end of the World War, in relation to 
standards for working children and 
progress in dealing with child labor. 
In marked contrast with the two dec- 
ades immediately preceding, the ad- 
vances made in protection of child 
workers in this period have been 
meager, and progress has been of a 
zigzag character. 

In order to get the setting of the 
period, it is necessary to go back to 
1917, when the first Federal Child 
Labor Law became effective. This set 
minimum standards for the employ- 
ment of children, by closing the chan- 
nels of interstate and foreign commerce 
to the products of child labor. The 
standards, briefly, were as follows: a 
minimum age of fourteen years for 
employment in mills, canneries, work- 
shops, factories, and manufacturing 
establishments, an eight-hour day, 
with prohibition of night work for 
children between fourteen and sixteen, 
and of the work of children under six- 
teen in mines and quarries. Federal 
enforcement officials codperated with 
officials in various states to make these 
standards effective—but only for nine 
months! In June, 1918, the Supreme 
Court declared the law unconstitu- 
tional.! 

Within less than a year, however, the 
second Federal Child Labor Law had 
become effective. This law laid a tax 
of ten per cent on the annual net 
profits of establishments which em- 
ployed children in violation of the 

1 Hammer v. Dagenhart, 247 U. S. 251. 
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standards of age and hours of work, 
similar to those of the first Federal law. 
The second law had a longer life than 
the first, remaining in force for three 
years and three weeks, until declared 
unconstitutional by the Supreme Court 
in May, 1922.: ; 


Progress UNDER FEDERAL Law 


These three years, the first third of 
the decade we are studying, show the 
greatest achievement in raising child 
labor standards. Let us see what 
happened. Only thirteen states had 
had statutes whose standards were in 
every particular as high as, or higher 
than, the Federal law. The children 
in thirty-five states were accordingly 
given greater protection than ever 
before. Moreover, the legislatures of 
many states improved their laws in 
regard to minimum age, hours of labor, 
or night work regulation, physical or 
educational requirement for going to 
work, or better methods of administra- 
tion and enforcement. Much more 
rapid progress was made by the states 
during these years than during the 
remainder of the decade. 

The experience with the two Federal 
laws brought out two things: first, the 
value of Federal control of child labor; 
and, second, the necessity of finding a 
way by which Federal child labor laws 
could be constitutional. Accordingly, 
an amendment to the Constitution em- 
powering Congress to enact such legis- 
lation was introduced into Congress by 
Senator McCormick, of Illinois and 


3 Bailey v. The Drexel Furniture Co., 259 
U. S. 20. 
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Representative Foster, of Ohio. The 
amendment was passed by Congress in 
June, 19%4 in the following form: 


Section 1. The Congress shall have 
power to limit, regulate and prohibit the 
labor of persons under the age of eighteen 
years. 

Section £. The power of the several 
states is unimpaired by this article except 
that the operation of state Jaws shall be 
suspended to the extent necessary to give 
effect to legislation enacted by the Congress. 


Theresolution submitting the amend- 
ment passed the House of Representa- 
tives by a ratio of four to one, and the 
Senate by a ratio of three to one; but it 
met with no such cordial reception in 
the legislatures of the several states. 

Bitter controversy developed during 
the campaign for ratification of what 
came to be known as the “Children’s 
Amendment.” Labor groups, church 
groups, women’s organizations, and 
educational bodies worked actively for 
ratification; the National Manufac- 
turers’ Association, the Sentinels of the 
Republic, the Southern Textile Bulletin, 
the Woman Patriot—an antisuffrage 
organ—and state manufacturers’ asso- 
ciations were lined up in opposition. 


ÅRGUMENTS REGARDING CHILDREN’S 
MENT 


As several years have intervened 
since the controversy was at its height, 
it may be well to look at the arguments 
used pro and con, and to try to account 
for the fact that only five states, Arkan- 
sas, California, Arizona, Wisconsin, 
and Montana, have so far ratified the 
amendment. 

What were the arguments used for 
the amendment? They were: that 
industry had become national in its 
scope, yet regulations governing the 
employment of children in different 
states were so uneven that the com- 
petition between manufacturers was 
unfair; that high standards in one state 


were constantly endangered by low 
standards in others; that in some 
states, one industry was sufficiently 
powerful to prevent the passage of a 
reasonable child labor law or to prevent 
enforcement after such a, law was 
passed; that persons who suffered from 
the educational and physical losses 
resulting from labor in childhood could 
take up residence in another state and 
become one of its important problems; 
that child labor was constantly crossing 
state lines, when tenement home work 
was done in New Jersey for New York 
factories, or children of; migrants 
worked in cannery camps; that state 
control of such interstate ‘situations 
had been and was then impossible. 
What arguments did the opposition 
use against the amendment? They 
were: that it was framed in Soviet 
Russia; that it would nationalize the 
children; that it would give Congress 
new and unprecedented power to inter- 
fere between parent and child; that 
because of the upper age limit of 
eighteen, it would prohibit all work 
under that age and keep the boy from 
milking the cow for his father and the 
girl from washing the dishes for her 
mother; and that it interfered with 
“states’ rights.” ' 
Without doubt, there are sincere in- 
dividuals who wish to see children pro- 
tected, but who question the method of 
Federal control. That these consti- 
tuted only a small minority of the 
opposition to ratification, however, is 
indicated by the kind of propaganda 
and direct misrepresentation | resorted 
to in the campaign. No concern for 
the welfare of child workers was shown 
by the organized opponents; there was 
no real discussion of issues, but appeal 
was made to the familiar bogeys of 
“invasion of the home,” “preaking 
down of parental authority,” and 
“Bolshevism.” It is difficult:to come 
to any other conclusion than that the 
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amendment failed of ratification be- 
cause organized business interests dis- 
liked efforts which promised success in 
protecting children against exploita- 
tion. 

It is not within the province of this 
paper to debate the question whether 
the ratification of the Children’s 
Amendment is defeated, or only de- 
layed, except to note that a state which 
has refused to ratify may reverse its 
decision at any time, but a state which 
has ratified may not reverse its decision. 

During the second half of the dec- 
ade, the effect on the states of the 
ratification controversy was to dis- 
courage improved standards; few ad- 
vances have been made by the legisla- 
tures, and serious attacks on existing 
laws have cccurred in some of the 
states having highest standards. The 
reports of the Children’s Bureau, based 
on studies of the employment certifi- 
cates issued in various cities, indicate 
increases in numbers of children at 
work in many sections. “Leave it to 
the states” was a slogan often heard 
during the ratification campaign. Per- 
haps it is too early to prove conclusively 
whether the matter can safely be left 
to them, but we are justified in ques- 
tioning whether the experience of the 
last six years gives sound reason for 
believing that the evil can be eradicated 
in that way. 

The central evil of child labor is the 
tragic cutting off of opportunity to 
individual koys and girls through 
stunted physical growth, through lim- 
ited education,through getting stranded 
in blind-alley jobs. The waste of 
human life because of child labor is 
immeasurable. No one knows how 
many lives have been made dreary and 
hopeless because they were cheated of 
childhood. No one knows the artists 
and the thinkers and the statesmen 
Jost to the world forever because we 
permit child labor. 


INDUSTRIAL INJURIES TO CHILDREN 
One aspect of the tragedy, however, 
is susceptible of quantitative measure- 
ment, namely, how many children are 
injured in industry and the causes and 
the extent of the injuries. An amazing 
amount of information has been 
brought to light during these ten years 
on this subject, through official and 
unofficial studies. The most compre- 
hensive study was published by the 
Children’s Bureau in 1926, covering 
industrial accidents to children in Wis- 
consin, Massachusetts, and New Jer- 
sey, and including statistics of injuries 
and stories of what happened to chil- 
dren after them.? The Labor Depart- 
ments of several states have issued 
special bulletins. The National Con- 
sumers’ League and several state 
branches have made investigations. 
The chief facts brought out by these 
studies are: the appalling number of 
serious injuries suffered by children at 
work at modern high-speed machinery; 
the number of these injuries occurring 
during the course of work prohibited 
by law; the paltry compensation re- 
ceived by these young injured workers. 
The movement for granting extra 
compensation to children injured when 
illegally at work has been given great 
impetus by these disclosures of what 
actually happens to working children. 
Five states now provide the extra pro- 
tection of double or treble compensa- 
tion to illegally employed children; two 
states grant fifty per cent extra com- 
pensation; fifteen states, however, con- 
tinue to exclude from compensation 
children under sixteen years who are 
injured while illegally employed. 
Bertrand Russell, in his Education 
and the Good Life, says in regard to the 
development of a desirable form of 
sensitiveness, “It may only go so far as 
3 Industrial Accidents to Minors in Wisconsin, 
Massachusetts and New Jersey, Children’s Bureau, 
U. S. Department of Labor, Pub. 152, 1926. 
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sympathy with suffering which is por- 
trayed vividly and touchingly, as in a 
good novel; it may, on the other hand, 
go so far as to enable a man to be moved 
emotionally by statistics.” What 
more moving statistics can there be 
than of children losing arms and legs 
and fingers? Since the first step in 
dealing with any evil is the recognition 
of its existence, these studies of chil- 
dren’s experiences in modern industry 
may be the most significant contribu- 
tion of the decade to child labor reform. 

Because of the dominant part of the 
National Association of Manufacturers 
in defeating ratification of the Chil- 
dren’s Amendment, a document issued 
by that organization in 1927 merits 
attention. It was entitled, A National 
Education and Employment Program, 
and set forth standards for employed 
children fourteen and fifteen years of 
age. Some of these standards are ex- 
cellent, such as physical examinations 
for certification, and provision of con- 
tinuation schools. As a result of wide- 
spread criticism of certain points in the 
program, some minor changes have 
been made since its first publication. 
When the program was made public, 
there was much discussion as to 
whether it was a minimum to bring up 
the standards of laggard states or a 
maximum to bring down those of 
progressive states. Two years have 
intervened. We find during that time 
no progress in raising standards which 
can be credited to the activity of the 
Association; moreover, state branches 
have openly opposed efforts to secure 
better laws. Those who have re- 
peatedly met the opposition of these 
groups in legislative halls are justified 
in their skepticism as to the purpose of 
the program. 


Faniactous REASONING 


The vogue of psychology and the 
eager acceptance of alleged facts about 
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differences in mental ability may be 
responsible in part for an attitude 
toward child labor and school attend- 
ance standards which has recently 
been prevalent. It is reflected in the 
following statement from The Manu- 
facturers’ Program: “In no case should 
these standards prevent the employ- 
ment of physically able children over 
fourteen who are unable or unwilling to 

go further in school than, the sixth 
bride and who in the judgment of their 
parents or guardians would: be better 
employed at work.” It is frankly 
stated in a pamphlet issued; attacking 
the laws in Ohio: 


This world of ours needs mostly the kind 
of human materiel which is satisfied with a 
grammar school education. The majority 
of boys and girls get all the education they 
need by their fourteenth year. : .. What 
this world needs is a great majority of 
mediocre people trained to be useful and 
happy. 


It is not necessary to point out the 
fallacy implied in these statements and 
others like them—that children who , 
are unsuccessful or unhappy i in school 
will be successful and happy in indus- 
try; or that it is safe to leave to illiter- 
ate and possibly greedy parents, or to 
inexperienced children, the decision as 
to whether or not they can profit by 
further attendance at school; or that, 
in a democracy, we can safély hold to 
the doctrine that some people are born 
into the world to do the dirty work for 
the rest of us. But whoever works for 
improved standards for children’s en- 
trance into industry may ‘expect to 
have to meet much of this kind of 
argument. 

Where do we stand now? In 1920, 
there were 1,060,858 children between 
ten and fifteen years of age gainfully 
employed in the United States, 418,549 
of them being in nonagricultural oceu- 
pations. Of these, 54,000 were in the 
textile industry. Recent uprisings in 
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textile centers in the South have thrown 
vivid light on the vicious circle of 
illiteracy, poverty, and child labor, 
which curses the mill village. Whether 
there has been an increase or a de- 
crease, actual or proportional, cannot 
be ascertained until the 1930 census is 
published; although the Children’s 
Bureau reports on employment cer- 
tificates, mentioned above, indicate 
probable increases in certain sec- 
tions. 


INADEQUATE LEGAL PROTECTION 


Where are we in legislative protec- 
tion? There are forty-eight varieties, 
ranging from North Carolina, where 
children fourteen and fifteen years of 
age who have completed the fourth 
grade are permitted to work eleven 
hours a day and sixty hours a week in 
manufacturing industries, to Ohio, 
where children may not work full time 
during the school year unless they have 
passed the sixteenth birthday and 
completed the seventh grade, with an 
eight-hour day for boys under sixteen 
and girls under eighteen. This in- 
equality is amazing in a period which 
has seen a growing national market for 


manufactured products and an increase 
in mergers crossing state lines. 

In addition to these sectional in- 
equalities, there are occupational 
groups in all sections to whom little or 
no protection is given. There are few 
restrictions in agriculture, the largest 
field of children’s employment. The 
increase in truck farming has resulted 
in an increase in migratory children 
who go from state to state to work. 
Cannery camps, cranberry bogs, and 
fruit and truck farms employ great 
numbers of migrants. They not only 
miss weeks of schooling, but often 
work long hours and live under unsatis- 
factory conditions. Children in street 
trades are for the most part unpro- 
tected, though some communities have 
succeeded in securing a measure of 
regulation. 

There are people who believe that 
the child labor evil in the United 
States is a thing of the past—who con- 
clude that because certain major bat- 
tles have been fought and won there is 
nothing more to be done. The task of 
giving to every American child a high 
standard of protection and an oppor- 
tunity for education is only begun. 


The School as a Factor in Child Health 


By Frank L. Keiiy, M.D. 


Assistant Professor of Public Health Administration, University of California; Health Officer and 
Medical Director of Schools, Berkeley, California 


HEN we realize that nearly all 

of the children in the United 
States between the ages of six and six- 
teen years spend approximately six 
hours a day for five days of the week 
and for ten months in the year under 
the direct supervision of the schools, 
and that for an additional one to four 
hours their activities and duties are 
largely prescribed by the schools, there 
can be no question as to the impor- 
tance of the schools in the health of 
children. We must admit that schools 
are playing a relatively greater and 
greater rôle in the supervision of our 
children. Each child is spending an 
increasing period of time within their 
doors and greater numbers of children 
are attending them than ever before. 
Not only are more children in school 
for a longer period, but the modern ed- 
ucational system has made more care- 
ful health supervision necessary. An 
example of this is the increasing im- 
portance of the school in disseminating 
infection. The modern educational 
program is calling for larger plants, 
which draw children from larger areas 
than in the past. In our junior high 
schools, we have children coming from 
several elementary school areas. This 
results in the introduction of communi- 
cable diseases present in one small sec- 
tion into the larger group, which in 
turn carries these diseases into the 
different local elementary districts 
through the homes. Furthermore, the 
improved educational methods requir- 
ing the change of classes and the inter- 
mingling of children give far greater 
opportunities for spreading infection 
than the small school with its class- 
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room teachers, each carrying her one 
class through the day. 

On the other hand, the modern 
school with its medical and nursing 
service is in far better position to as- 
sume the responsibility for preventing 
the spread of infection. One of the 
most encouraging things in the mod- 
ern educational program is the increas- 
ing emphasis which is being placed on 
health supervision. 


PHYSICAL DEFECTS PREVALENT 


Medical examinations of groups of 
persons, whether adults or children, 
have shown the need of more careful 
health supervision. The draft showed 
forty-seven per cent of our young men 
to have some physical defect and 
twenty-one per cent to be so seriously 
handicapped as to be unfit for mili- 
tary duty. In the University of Cali- 
fornia, thirty-five per cent of the 
freshmen were found to have some 
serious physical defect. Examina- 
tions of school children have shown 
anywhere from fifty to seventy-five 
per cent of them to have some physical 
defect. Those most commonly found, 
according to Wood,' are: mental de- 
fects one to two per cent; heart de- 
fects one to two per cent; tuberculosis 
five to ten per cent; malnourishment 
twenty to thirty per cent; defective 
vision ten to thirteen per cent; some 
defect of nose and throat thirty per 
cent; defective posture thirty to forty 
per cent; defective teeth fifty to ninety- 
eight per cent. 


1 Wood, T. D., and Rowel, H. G., Health 
Supernsion and Medical Inspection of Schools, 
Saunders, 1928, p. 260. 
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The majority of the defects are 
either preventable or correctable. It 
may be that the school life itself plays 
some part in their production, because 
of faulty lighting, poor furniture, and 
so forth. On the other hand, even 
though the school may not be the pri- 
mary cause of the defects, it may be 
the greatest factor in their prevention 
and correction. Its importance lies in 
maintaining and improving the health 
of the child. 

It is recognized that the defects in 
the preschool child are just as impor- 
tant and numerous as those of the 
school child, but, at present, we have 
no method of group supervision until 
the child is in school. All health 
officials are interested in developing 
some means of reaching the preschool 
child and preventing and correcting 
defects in this group. Until this is 
done, however, the school must be 
the main route through which the 
preventive and corrective work is 
done. 


Haatts Arrects SCHOOL Lire 


The health of the school child is not 
only important to the individual but 
it is Just as important to the school 
department. In every study of causes 
of school absence and retardation, 
illness has been shown to be of great 
importance. Mason and Howell,? in 
a study of absenteeism at the Lincoln 
School (associated with Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University), found that 
over eighty per cent of all absence 
during the five-year period from 1920 
to 1925 was due to illness; and Bolt,? 
at the University High School in Oak- 
land, California, found illness to be the 

2 Mason, H. H., and Howell, J. T., “Health 
and Regularity of School Attendance,” Mon. 
Bull. N. Y. City Dept. of Health, 16: 146-156, 
Dec., 1925. 

3 Bolt, R. A., “Summary of Health Conditions 
in the University High School,” Univ. High 
School Jour., 5; 252-262, Jan., 1926. 


cause of seventy per cent of all absence 
during the school year 1924-1925. 
Leonard Ayres‘ found that the cost of 
repeaters in fifty-five American cities 
amounted to approximately fifteen per 
cent of the total school costs. He* 
also found, in a study of nearly eight 
thousand New York school children, 
that while the normal child will com- 
plete eight grades in eight years, the 
average for those with defective teeth 
was 8.5 years, with hypertrophied, in- 
fected tonsils 8.7 years, with infected 
adenoids 9.1 vears, and with enlarged 
glands 9.2 years. 

Kempf and Collins,’ of the United 
States Public Health Service, in a study 
of approximately fivethousand children 
in Illinois, found that: “The average 
number of physical defects decreases as 
the I. Q. increases. This tendency 
seems to be independent of race, lan- 
guage, and other similar factors.” 
Diehl,’ after showing that the percent- 
age of physical defects was higher in a 
group of students on probation at the 
University of Minnesota than among 
a control group, concludes that: 


While it is dangerous on the basis of a pre- 
liminary study of this sort to make any gen- 
eralization concerning the causal relation- 
ship of the conditions noted and scholastic 
attainment, nevertheless the findings are 
decidedly suggestive as to the value of fur- 
ther studies along similar lines. 


The health of the school child is also 
of great importance to the community. 


4 Ayres, L. P., Laggards in Our Schools, Russell 
Sage Foundation, N. Y., 1909, pp 96-97. 

5 Ayres, L. P., The Relation between Physical 
Defects and School Attendance, Russell Sage 
Foundation, Dept. Child Hygiene, Pamphlet 
No. 61, 1910. 

6 Kempf, G. A., and Collins, S W, “A Study 
of the Relation between Mental and Physical 
Status of Children in Two Counties of Minois,” 
Pub. Health Rep., 44: 1743-1784, July 19, 1929. 

7 Diehl, H. S., “Health and Scholastic Attain- 
ment,” Pub. Health Rep, 44: 3041-8050, Dec. 
138, 1929. 
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The prevention or the correction of 
physical defects in the school child 
means that the individual will be able 
to take his proper place in society, un- 
handicapped, in adult life. The com- 
munity will not only be benefited from 
his increased productivity but, in many 
instances, will be spared the expense of 
caring for a dependent. It has also 
been shown that delinquency has often 
been due to physical defects, and, with 
the correction of these defects, the 
problem has cleared up. 


SCHOOL PLANTS ARE UNSUITABLE 


Supervision of the physical condition 
of the child does not constitute the 
whole health program in the schools. 
It is only one phase, though the most 
important and probably the best de- 
veloped, and the others should not be 
lost sight of. 

The supervision of the school plant 
from the standpoint of sanitation and 
suitability to the child has been sadly 
neglected. Modern scientific knowl- 
edge regarding heating and ventilating, 
lighting, and sanitation has apparently 
made little impression on those who de- 
sign and build our schools. Contrary 
to scientific knowledge, the heating and 
ventilating systems in many of the new 
school buildings introduce the fresh 
warm air near the ceiling, and make an 
attempt to exhaust the stale air near 
the floor. In many of the rooms, the 
source of light is entirely from the south- 
ern exposure and so cannot be properly 
. regulated. The furniture used in the 
schools may be a contributing factor to 
poor posture, the textbooks may be a 
factor in eye strain, and the poorly 
ventilated and overheated room may 
be the cause of increased respiratory 
infections. Sanitary facilities are de- 
cidedly inadequate for actually putting 
into practice our teaching of thoroughly 
washing the hands before meals and 
after attending the toilet. 


BENEFIT on DETRIMENT IN SCHOOL 


How may the school affect the health 
of the child adversely, and how may it 
affect him beneficially? When the 
child enters school for the first time, he 
comes into a new physical and mental 
environment. He becomes a member 
of an organized group and is subject to 
group rules and regulations. Even 
though he may be a member of a large 
family, school restraint and régime are 
different from anything to which he 
has been subjected before. There is, 
therefore, a possibility that the school 
program as such may act adversely on 
the child’s health. The child in school, 
a member of a large group, is subject 
to exposure to any communicable 
disease that may appear among the 
other children. While all sanitarians 
recognize that school exposure is less 
intimate and less dangerous than the 
home play-group exposure, and that 
the carefully supervised school is the 
safest place for the child, nevertheless, 
the increased necessity for supervision 
in the modern educational program 
is also recognized. 

In short, the school program and the 
school plant, if not properly super- 
vised, may both have a detrimental 
effect on the child’s health. On the 
other hand, all of the above may react 
favorably if properly arranged and su- 
pervised. If the school furniture and 
equipment is properly selected and 
maintained, it assists in preventing 
physical disability, and if the plant is 
adequately supervised, it can be made 
a most favorable environment from 
the hygienic and sanitary standpoint. 
If the school program is arranged with 
the proper regard for alternating pe- 
riods of work and relaxation, and if 
every opportunity for training and in- 
struction in health is made use of, the 
child is under a more favorable influ- 
ence than is obtainable elsewhere. 
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The health program in the schools 
is composed, therefore, of three services: 
(1) supervision of the school plant and 
equipment; (2) supervision of the phys- 
ical condition of the child; (8) super- 
vision, training, and instruction in 
healthful living. 

The question immediately arises, 
whose business is it to see that this 
work is carried out? Health officials 
are inclined to believe that it is entirely 
the duty of the health department, 
while school officials are inclined to be- 
lieve that the responsibility rests with 
the department of education. 

If we will look over the entire pro- 
gram we will see that it is not a simple 
problem. There are certain phases, 
such as health education, that unques- 
tionably belong to the school depart- 
ment, while other phases, such as the 
prevention of communicable disease, 
unquestionably belong to the health 
department. 


l SHALL HEALTH DEPARTMENT 
SUPERVISE? 


The health officials advance the fol- 
lowing arguments for placing the super- 
vision of the school child under their 
department: 

1. The health department is charged 
under the law with the responsibility 
for the health of the community and 
should not delegate this authority to 
any other body. This is in reality a 
part of its police power and cannot be 
delegated to the school department. 

2. The health of the school child is 
only a part of a codrdinated health 
program. Dr. Josephine Baker® says: 


It would seem to be the responsibility of 
the health department to do whatever it 
can to promote the health of the community 
at all times and at allages. In other words, 
no health department which is performing 

5 Baker, S. J., “School Hygiene Under Boards 


of Health,” Am. Jour. Pub. Health, 12: 882, Oct., 
1922. 


its functions fully can possibly say “We 
will be responsible for the health of the com- 
munity up to five years of age and then we 
will turn the responsibility over to someone 
else until the individual child is fifteen years 
of age.” I cannot conceive that any 
health department should be allowed to 
do this even if it wished to—the function of 
the Department of Education is education 
and not health, and the function of the 
Department of Health is exactly what its 
name implies, 

8. The children in the public schools 
do not constitute all of the child popu- 
lation, and the supervision of the pre- 
school and working child are of neces- 
sity under the health department. 
Dr. Adelaide Brown, of the California 
State Board of Public Health, says: 


The public school children are not all the 
children in any community. There is the 
child of preschool age, there is the working 
child who has a right to physical guidance, 
and there is the child in other than public 
schools. In San Francisco there are more 
than fifteen thousand children in the 
parochial schools. A health program must 
include all the children. Therefore I feel 
exceedingly strongly that the health pro-' 
gram should be administered under the di- 
rection of the board of health. 


4. Because of its police power, the 
health department has the authority 
to follow the child into the home. 

6. The schocl department has the 
school child under its supervision for 
only five or six hours a day for only 
two hundred to twohundred and twenty 
days of the year. The child is not un- 
der the jurisdiction of this department 
during the remainder of the time. 

6. If the school department carries 
out the school health program, dupli- 
cation of effort must result. 


ARGUMENTS OF SCHOOL AUTHORITIBNS 
The school authorities, on the other 
hand, advance these arguments: 
1. The child cannot make the most 
of his educational opportunities unless 
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- he is in good health, and it is the duty 
of the school department to carry this 
responsibility. 

2. Health instruction, physical edu- 
cation, and other phases of the educa- 
tional program are closely related to 
the health program, therefore the 
school department should supervise 
the entire project. 

8. Since children in school are under 
the immediate supervision of the 
school department, friction might re- 
sult from supervision during this time 
by another agency. 


COÖRDINATION NECESSARY 


When both departments present ir- 
refutable arguments, what is the answer 
to the problem? If both the health 
department and the school depart- 
ment are responsible for carrying out 
certain phases of the school health 
program, under which is it to be done? 
The answer is in the question. Each 
department should have the adminis- 
trative control of those phases of the 
program for which it is responsible; 
each should have full authority in its 
own field—the health department in 
the field of health inspection, and the 
school department in the field of health 
instruction. Neither working alone 
can present an adequate program. 
Dr. Finegan,’ formerly Superintendent 
of Public Instruction of Pennsylvania, 
Says: 


There is more or less of a conflict between 
state and local health authorities and state 
and local education authorities as to who 
shall administer health work. I have had 
experience under both plans. It was my 
privilege to work on the state education 
department of one of the great states of the 
Union for several years in which the health 
work was under the direction of the educa- 
tional authorities. I have more recently 


? Finegan, T E., “School Hygiene Under 
Boards of Education,’ Am. Jour: Pub. Health, 
12: 828, Oct., 1922. 


worked in a state where the medical inspec- 
tion is under the direction of the health au- 
thorities and the other provisions of the 
health program are under the direction of 
the school authorities. Neither of these 
plans is satisfactory and neither yields the 
results which should be obtained from the 
administration of a modern, progressive 
health program. 

The educational siathonities should recog- 
nize without further delay that the health 
authorities of the country, state and local, 
have an organization and possess certain 
practical and scientific information which 
is absolutely essential in the‘proper admin- 
istration of a health program in the schools. 
The school authorities should recognize at 
once that the health authorities must be 
given a vital and effective part in any health 
program. The most satisfactory and effec- 
tive results cannot be obtained without the 
service of the health authorities. 

There should be a cotrdination of the 
administrative authorities of government 
which have an official or professional rela- 
tion to this great subject. 


CENTRALIZED SUPERVISION NEEDED 


The Report of the Advisory Com- 
mittee on Health Education of the 
National Child Health Council }° reads 
as follows: 


Health work in the schools cannot be di- 
vorced from health work in the homes with- 
out injury to both. Tobe fully successful, 
school health work, particularly that which 
has to do with training in the practice of 
health habits and medical and nursing 
supervision, must be adjusted to meet the 
needs of home conditions dnd home life. 
Unfortunately, the attempt is made in 
many places to do work of this kind without 
such adjustment. Efforts to promote the 
health of children both in the school and in 
the home should be linked up closely, 
either by a personnel which is serving both, 
or else through the closest sort of codrdinat- 
ing supervision. It is not simply a matter 


u Rep. Advis. Comm. on Health Educ. of the 
Nat. Child Health Council, “Health for Schocl 
Children,” School Health Studies No. 1, Dept. cf 
Inter. Bur. of Educ., 1928, pp. 7-9. 
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of avoiding duplication; it is a much larger 
question; the return to sane, wholesome, 
and thorough consideration of such prob- 
lems as a whole, rather than the partial and 
one-sided consideration which is difficult 
to avoid where theré are unrelated special 
agencies dealing with the same basic prob- 
lem... . 

If school work is to be conducted effi- 
ciently, the two boards (education and 
health) must coJperate and any arrange- 
ment which is made for its conduct should 
be entered into only after they have jointly 
approved a written agreement clearly de- 
fining the basis for coöperation, and pro- 
viding for centralized supervision of all 
phases of the program. 

Where it is possible to find a person mu- 
tually agreeable to both boards, and quali- 
fied by training and ability to take charge of 
all phases of school work, he should be 
appointed under the terms of an agreement 
of the kind mentioned in the preceding para- 
graph. Such a person should, in all cases. 
have the powers, privileges, and obliga- 
tions of a member of the school staff, re- 
gardless of the source of his salary or super- 
vision. 


Comsinep Nursing SERVICE 


Clark," of the United States Public 
Health Service, after a survey of the 
health work in Minneapolis, made the 
following recommendation: 


The designation of the commissioner of 
health as director of the department of 
hygiene of the board of education is the 
first step toward combining the related 
functions of the educational and health 
authorities for the preservation of the 
health of the school children. This corre- 
lation of activities should be extended to 
include the nursing personnel of both or- 
ganizations. The city should be redis- 
tricted and the nurses should be assigned 
in sufficient number to each district to fur- 
nish the combined school and public health 
nursing service. Under the present ar- 
rangement, homes are visited by school 
nurses, by the contagious-disease nurses of 

u Clark, T., “School Health Supervision in 
Minneapolis, Minn.” Pub. Health Rep, 86: 
1902-1936, Aug. 12, 1921. 


the division of public health, by the tuber- 
eulosis nurses, by nutrition workers, by the 
nurses of the visiting nurses’ association, 
and by representatives of a number of social 
agencies, greatly to the annoyance of those 
whom they wish to serve. Unification of 
the duties of the city-school and public- 
health nurses will permit of the assignment 
of qualified nurses in sufficient number to 
carry on these combined activities. Such 
an arrangement will be more economical 
and produce more satisfactory results than 
is possible under the present system. 


The recommendation of Dr. Clark is 
the answer to the administrative prob- 
lem involved. It means more than 
coöperation between the two depart- 
ments operating independently. It 
means coöperation to the extent of es- 
tablishing a unified, integrated health 
service not only for the publie school 
children but for all of the children in 
the community. This type of service 
has been the aim of all health officials 
and all school officials who have given 
the problem careful consideration. It 
definitely answers the question of 
where the responsibility of administra- 
tion should be placed. 

Neither the health department alone 
nor the school department alone, but 
the two together, operating through a 
combined service with a single director, 
should administer the program. 


THE BERKELEY PLAN 


Such a unified service was put into 
effect in Berkeley, California in 1923, 
when the health officer was appointed 
director of health for the schools by 
the Board of Education. The nurses 
of the health department were ap- 
pointed as school nurses, and the school 
nurses were appointed as health de- 
partment nurses. The city was dis- 
tricted and a public health nurse was 
placed in each district to carry on the 
work of both the health department 
and the schools. 
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In 1924, the Berkeley Health Center, 
operating the clinics for those unable to 
pay for medical care, became a part of 
the organization by appointing the 
health officer medical director and by 
using the  school-health-department 
nurses as visiting nurses. This brought 
all of the organizations offering health, 
service in Berkeley under one director 
and provided a single field service 
through the public health nurses. 
This service is greatly appreciated by 
the people of the community, because 
they are visited by only one nurse and 
she is able to take care of any condition 
she finds, whether it falls under the 
jurisdiction of the health department, 
the school department, or the health 
center. 

Two fifths of the director’s salary are 
paid by the school department, two 
fifths by the health department, and 
one fifth by the health center. Four 
sevenths of the salaries of the nurses 
are paid by the school departiment, two 
sevenths by the health department 
(plus ten dollars cash auto allowance 
and free gas and oil), and one seventh 
by the health center (plus fifteen dol- 
lars cash auto allowance). This ar- 
rangement gives the most efficient 
service possible, for the least expendi- 
ture of money and effort, as well as 
with the least annoyance to the persons 
served. It also eliminates friction 
among the three organizations, for they 
are unified so far as direction and field 
service are concerned. 


EFFECTIVENESS or UNIFICATION 


Two examples illustrating the saving 
accomplished by the combination may 
be cited. If the nurse, acting in her 
school capacity, visits a three-day 
absentee and finds the child with a 
communicable disease, she does not 
communicate with the health depart- 
ment (which would send out a con- 
tagious disease nurse under the usual 


administrative program) but drops her 
réle of school nurse, turns health de- 
partment nurse, makes out the epi- 
demiological investigation card, gives 
her instructions regarding isolation and 
care of the case from the standpoint of 
spreading infection, and locates her 
contacts, getting them under imme- 
diate observation. All of this is 
accomplished by one visit of one 
nurse. The result is a‘ saving of 
time, money, and effort on the part 


.of the health service and a saving 


of trouble and inconvenience to the 
family served. 

In another case, a child may be re- 
ferred to the nurse by the classroom 
teacher as being suspected of having a 
communicable disease. If the child’s 
parents have signed a card stating that 
they object to an examination by the 
school medical service, under the Cali- 
fornia school law the child may be 
sent home, but cannot be examined by 
the school nurse. This means that 
a health department representative 
would have to callatthehome. Under 
the single service, however, the nurse 
immediately examines the child, not as 
a school nurse but as a health depart- 
ment nurse, taking such measures as 
are necessary to prevent further spread 
of the disease. 

The advisability of the operation of 
clinics by the school department has 
been much debated. The Berkeley 
combination avoids this difficulty by 
providing adequate clinic facilities 
through the Berkeley Health Center, 
for those unable to pay for medical 
‘service. The public health nurse thus 
has clinic services available for her 
school children, and although the 
clinics are not operated by the school 
department, they are a part of her own 
organization. The fact that the plan 
has been in operation since 1928 and 
that the staff of nurses has increased 
from seven to fourteen seems to prove 
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the combination to be practical. Some 
may hold that one cannot serve two 
masters, to say nothing of three, but 
they lose sight of the fact that the mas- 
ter in this case is not the school depart- 


ment, the health department, nor the 
health center, but the community, 
with its program of health conserva- 
tion, of which the school children are 
an important part. 


Mouth Hygiene as a New Factor in Child Health 


By Emmerson R. Saussnr, D.D.S. 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


HE rapid and pronounced changes 

in diet, environment, and habits 
of living, correlated with our so-called 
advancement in civilization, have 
brought with them numerous public 
health problems, not the least of which 
is the astonishing prevalence of dental 
diseases. In every civilized commu- 
nity, the initial lesion of dental caries is 
appearing in earliest childhood. As a 
world-wide problem in public health, 
the situation is both perplexing and 
serious, because: (1) the incidence of 
the disease is practically universal. (2) 
the causes are complex; (8) the facili- 
ties for combating the disease are 
totally inadequate; (4) the sequel of 
the disease are recognized as dangerous 
to health and even to life. 


Tae PREVALENCE OF DENTAL 
DISEASE 


Even a cursory examination of the 
vital statistics from European, Asiatic, 
and American countries shows an al- 
most unbelievably high incidence of 
dental disease. Innumerable surveys 
of local dental problems are being 
made in all lands by individual or 
organized effort. As a general rule 
ninety-five per cent of the school 
children are afflicted with neglected 
dental caries, oral sepsis, and mouth 
malformation. A few examples, taken 
from some of the recent and more 
thorough surveys, will suffice to show 
what the conditions are in large 
cities and civilized countries through- 
out the world. 

Dublin and Hyatt have recorded the 
following results of several investiga- 
tions of the mouths of children in 
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New York and other large cities: 


Mouth infection is probably the com- 
monest of all human diseases; practically all 
adults, and a majority of the children suffer 
from greater or less dental infection. 
More than ten million children in the 
United States have seriously defective 
teeth, according to one estimate. Another 
authority shows that between seventy-five 
and ninety-five per cent of all children have 
one or more defective teeth. Ninety-eight 
out of every hundred first grade children 
examined recently in New York City have 
cavities in their first permanent molars, so 
that between the ages of five and eight 
these children’s permanent teeth were 
already impaired. Another New York 
investigation in a group of nearly 1,400 
children showed that 96.6 per cent had 
defective teeth and that these children 
averaged nearly seven cavities each. The 
largest number of cavities found were 
among the seven and eight-year-old chil- 
dren, who averaged 7.6 cavities each. 

An examination of 6,788 first and second 
grade children in Bridgeport, Connecticut, 
showed an average of seven cavities per 
child. Ten per cent of these children had 
open sores on their gums, which were the 
outlet of root abscesses. In Milwaukee, 
out of 26,700 more than 28,000 had defec- 
tive teeth; in Chicago, examination of 38,381 
public school children showed: more than 
80,000 with carious teeth. Examination 
of high school children showed' more than 
thirteen per cent of the first molars were 
missing. Another estimate made upon 
very good authority, is that eighteen to 
twenty-two per cent of the first permanent 
molars are lost by the time the students 
reach high school, and that forty-eight per 
cent of the people between thirty and forty 
years of age have lost permanent molars.) 

1Dublin, Louis I., and Hyatt, Thaddeus P., 
“Teeth and Health,” Harper’s Magazine, p. 754, 
May, 1929. 
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From Talbot’s statistics we have: 


In the Morse School, Chicago, composed. 
of one thousand well-to-do children, rang- 
ing from eight to fourteen years, 965, or 
96.5 per cent had defective teeth. In 
Toronto, Canada, out of 49,081, ninety-five 
per cent had decayed teeth. It is safe to 
say then that seventy-five to ninety-five 
per cent of all children in the United Stazes 
under eighteen years of age have defective 
teeth. 


From Japan, Mukai reports that of 
57,864 children examined in Osaka, 
49,763, or eighty-six per cent, had 
decayed teeth; in Nagoya schools, 
77.95 per cent of the 87,819 children 
had decayed teeth.’ 

Jones, Larsen, and Pritchard have 
made an extensive investigation and 
study of the condition of the teeth of 
various racial groups of preschool chil- 
dren in Hawaii. It shows the recent 
appearance of a most destructive type 
of dental caries, affecting a high 
percentage of the children before 
they are three years of age. The 
following comment is found in the 
report: 


Evidence available leaves little doubt 
that the rampant tooth decay suffered by 
the Hawaiian child today is of recent 
origin. With a background of many 
hundreds of years in the same environment, 
It is difficult to explain the sudden appear- 
ance of this type of dental disease on 
grounds other than change in diet. In 
general, this has consisted of a substitution 
of bread and cereals for taro, yams, fruits 
and vegetables. The result has been a 
decrease in vitamins and minerals and a 
relative increase in acid constituents in the 
food ash.‘ 


2 Talbot, E. S , “Dental Caries,” Nelson Loose 
Leaf Medicine, Vol. 5, p. 3, 1922. 

3 Mukai, Yoshio, Transactions of the Seventh 
International Dental Congress, Vol. 2, pp. vac 
1845, Aug. 28, 1926. 

‘Jones, Martha R. Larsen, Nis P., ina 
Pritchard, George P., “Dental Disease in 
Hawaii,” Dental Cosmos, p. 694, July, 1930. 


FURTHER STATISTICAL STUDIES 


Emerson? records data obtained in a 
complete dental, oral, and orthodontic 
examination of 8,500 children in the 
public and parochial schools of Phila- 
delphia, ranging from kindergarten 
through the eighth grade. This sample 
of the child population is sufficiently 
large to give results applicable to the 
entire child population of the City. 
It was found that 74 per cent of these 
children had caries and had received no 
attention, while 24 per cent of them 
had caries and had received partial 
attention. There were 0.2 per cent 
who had caries but had received com- 
plete dental attention, while 1.8 per 
cent had perfect teeth. Conserva- 
tively estimated, over twenty per cent 
of the children needed orthodontic 
treatment, largely due to mutilation 
following the extraction of teeth carious 
through neglect. This estimate in- 
cludes only those requiring orthodontia 
to safeguard health and efficiency, and 
omits all cases based on esthetic or 
cosmetic reasons. Furthermore, the 
survey shows that over ninety per cent 
of the carious teeth are totally neg- 
lected and less than ten per cent are 
filled. 

It is estimated that in Philadelphia, 
343,000 out of 350,000 children in the 
public and parochial schools have a 
definite physical defect in the form of 
dental disease—more than all other 
physical defects combined. In fact, 
the school medical examiners, who 
have neither the time, the facilities, nor 
the training to make a complete dental 
diagnosis, report that dental defects 
are the most prevalent of all defects 
among school children. Each year, 
forty thousand children enter the public 
and parochial schools, ninety-seven per 
cent of whom already need dental 
treatment and average nine neglected 

* Emerson, Haven, Philadelphia Hospital and 
Health Survey, p. 550, 1929. 
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cavities per child in permanent and 
temporary teeth. 

In the sixth and seventh grades, the 
average number of neglected cavities 
per child in the permanent teeth is 
eight. Of all the permanent teeth, the 
most vulnetable appears to be the 
first permanent, or six-year, molar. 
Whatever other antecedent causes may 
be factors in the widespread disease of 
this tooth, certainly the length of time 
it is exposed to the mouth conditions 
gives more opportunity for decay to set 
in and make progress. 

_ Detlefsen and Sausser® found in the 

six-year molars of 5,405 white children, 
ranging from the kindergarten through 
the eighth grade, 4,805 fissures, 8,115 
pits, 10,350 unfilled carious cavities, 
and 2,426 fillings. By the time these 
children were graduated from the 
eighth grade only eight out of a total of 
621 had four perfect first permanent 
molars, while fifteen per cent of these 
molars had been extracted and twelve 
per cent were so badly deceyed that 
they were a menace to health, having 
exposed pulps. From the second grade 
through the eighth grade, the lower 
six-year molars consistently showed a 
higher rate of decay and consequently 
a higher rate of extractions. Out of a 
total of 1,411 first permanent molars 
extracted in these school grades, 1,061 
were lower molars, while 350 were 
uppers. The obvious conclusion is that 
the first permanent molar is the most 
vulnerable of all teeth. 

The case records collected by Brek- 
hus’ agree with these findings, for in 
9,450 patients at the Infirmary of the 
Dental College of the University of 
Minnesota, ranging from nine to 


6 Detlefsen, J A., and Sausser, Emerson R., 
Philadelphia Mouth Hygiene Association Rec- 
ords, 1929, unpublished. 

7 Brekhus, Peter J., Transactions of the Seventh 
International Dental Congress, op. cit, Vol. 2, 
p. 1981. 


seventy-five years, he found that the 
lower first permanent molars were the 
first teeth to disappear through neg- 
lected dental caries. At the age of ten 
these teeth are lost in 10 per cent of the 
boys and 15 per cent of the girls. At 
the age of fifteen the loss is 80 per cent 
in the boys and 85 per cent in the girls. 
At the age of twenty the loss is 40 per 
cent in boys and 47 per cent in girls. 
The increase in rate of loss is appar- 
ently very rapid, so that at the age of 
forty, 75 per cent of the women and 68 
per cent of the men have ‘lost these 
teeth. 

Sousa’ likewise stresses the vulner- 
ability of the first permanent molar 
and states that in Latin America it is 
the exception to find a set of teeth 
with this molar intact or present at all. 

The importance of safeguarding the 
first permanent molar, especially in the 
growing child, cannot be overempha- 
sized. This tooth, particularly the 
lower molar, is a tremendous factor in 
determining the growth of the upper 
and lower jaws and in establishing the 
normal occlusal relationship between 
the upper and lower teeth. . The early 
loss of this tooth not only affects these 
important anatomical relationships but 
also decidedly interferes ‘with the 
proper development of the respiratory 
passages and the sinuses, ‘and often 
causes a disharmony in facial configu- 


ration. i 


CAUSES ARE COMPLEX 


No radical attack or effective solu- 
tion of such a widespread disease as 
dental caries can be undertaken with- 
out full consideration of the network of 
causes back of this syndrome. Dental 
research in many countries has shed 


8 Sousa, A C., “The Influence of Mastication 
and of the First Permanent Molar on the Esthet- 
ics of the Face,” Transactions of the Seventh 
International Dental Congress, P, ci., Vol. 2, 
p. 1899. : 
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considerable light on the causes, the 
ultimate object being to obtain true 
prevention rather than to treat or 
check symptoms. 

While, generally speaking, an at- 
tempt has been made for convenience 
to divide the causes into extrinsic and 
intrinsic, there is no doubt that the end 
result is emphatically due to the inter- 
action of both sets of causes. It seems 
that it is the fortuitous combination of 
certain constitutional and environ- 
mental conditions that determines the 
incidence and the rate of decay. For 
example, clinical observations show 
many cases of soft teeth without decay 
and of hard tooth structure with 
decay, and of well-kept mouths with 
decay and neglected mouths without 
decay. 

Dental caries is a process in which 
the hard structures of the teeth are 
progressively decalcified and disinte- 
grated by acids accumulating on 
certain favorable areas, such as fissures, 
pits, and other points conducive to the 
retention of food, mucin, and foreign 
materials. Fissures, pits, and often 
grooves are, generally speaking, devel- 
opmental defects or faults, and dental 
research has definitely determined 
through the studies of Hyatt and 
Lodka, as quoted by Biédecker, “that. 
only one out of 2,250 fissures remains 
immune to dental caries”’.® This ac- 
counts for the high prevalence of caries 


on the occlusal surfaces of molars and _ 


bicuspids, where these ‘developmenial 
defects appear as food-retaining areas. 
Other areas susceptible to dental caries 
are those adjacent to defective fillings, 
ill-fitting crowns and appliances, faulty 
contact points, gum margins, malposed 
and crowded teeth, and so forth. 
Generally listed amongconstitutional 
causes in the diathesis leading to caries 
? Bédecker, C. F., “Rational Means of Con- 


trolling the Evils of Incipient Dental Caries,” 
Dental Cosmos, Vol. 71, p. 287, March, 1929. 
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are also race, heredity, general health, 
age, diseases of childhood and later life, 
unbalanced metabolism, and so forth. 


ENVIRONMENTAL Factors 


Quite as effective as these causes, 
generally classed as constitutional or 
intrinsic, are the environmental or ex- 
trinsic causes. However, no pretense 
is made that a clear line of demarcation 
is always possible, for constitutional 
and environmental causes are often 
curiously correlated. Unfortunately, 
the limitations of this discussion per- 
mit only the briefest enumeration of 
extrinsic causes, not at all commensu- 
rate with their importance. Animal 
experimentation and clinical observa- 
tions indicate two chief environmental 
factors — defective nutrition and the 
presence of an overgrowth of aciduric 
microbrganisms in the mouth. 

The effects of unbalanced or deficient 
diet and nutrition on animals and 
human beings have made clear their 
relationship to the production, the 
control, the arrest, and the prevention 
of dental lesions and caries, and certain 
types of pyorrhea. Certain essentials 
for bone and tooth growth must be in- 
cluded in an adequate diet, in addition 
to all factors which are conducive to 
general bodily growth, such as sunlight, 
fresh air, exercise, personal hygiene, 
and so forth. A well-fortified diet in- 
cludes proper amounts and proportions 
of calcium, phosphates, and other 
minerals, and the necessary vitamins. 
Such requirements aré present in milk, 
green vegetables, fruits, and cod-liver 
oil, avoiding an over-ingestion of 
carbohydrates, such as free sugar and 
starches. 

The physical character of the food 
also has an important bearing on 
mouth cleanliness, alimentary elimina- 
tion, and proper functioning through 
exercise of the soft and hard tissues of 
the mouth and the jaws. Hard toast, 
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fibrous vegetables, and fruit juices 
supply exercise and have a cleansing or 
detergent effect. Furthermore, we 
have curiously accustomed ourselves 
to eat a dessert or food at the end of the 
meal which leaves a starchy or gluti- 
nous plaque on the teeth as a foothold 
for aciduric organisms, whereas a 
detergent food, such as fruit or fruit 
juices, would appear more logical. 

Research on the other main environ- 
mental factor, the overgrowth of 
aciduric microdrganisms in the mouth, 
has been pursued since the early re- 
searches of Willoughby D. Miller, 
thirty years ago. Several investi- 
gators have produced lesions in human 
and animal teeth comparable to such as 
are found in ordinary dental caries, by 
subjecting the dental structures to the 
action of an overgrowth of the Bacillus 
acidophilus. 

Demonstrations on established 
groups of school and institutional 
children, notably by Boyd and Drain," 
Bunting," and Hawkins,” have re- 
cently indicated that these two avenues 
of approach, through diet and mouth 
cleanliness, offer a practical plan of 
true prevention. 


SHORTAGE OF DENTAL PERSONNEL 


A priori, the average dentist operates 
two thousand hours a year, and each 
patient receives an average of four 
hours attention. This gives the aver- 
age dentist a yearly capacity for 
treating five hundred persons, or 120 
families. In the United States there 
are 68,000 dentists, of whom probably 
60,000 are actively engaged in practice. 


10 Drain, Charles L., and Boyd, Julian D., 
“Dietary Control of Dental Caries,” Jour. Am. 
Dent. Assoc , Vol. 14, p. 788, April, 1980 

u Bunting, R W., “Certain Considerations in 
the Problem of Dental Caries,” Dental Cosmos, 
Vol. 72, p. 406. 

12 Hawkins, Harold F., “Dental Decay: 
What it is and Means for its Control,” Jour. 
Am, Dent. Assoc., Vol. 16, p. 795, May, 1929. 


This makes a ratio of one dentist to 
every two thousand persons, or col- 
lectively, a service available to not 
more than one-fourth of the total 
population. Although the distribu- 
tion of dentists varies throughout the 
country, the proportion being greater 
in cities and in communities having 
dental schools, nevertheless even in 
these places the ratio is less than one 
dentist to every thousand persons. 

For example, Greater New York 
City, with three dental schools, has 
five thousand dentists to a population 
of six million or more, and therefore 
shows a ratio of one dentist to twelve 
hundred persons. In Philadelphia, 
with two dental schools and a popula- 
tion of 2,100,000 persons, we find 
1,550 dentists—one to 1,850 persons— 
who could only see a total of 775,000 
persons in a year. Excluding the de- 
mands of a large suburban clientele, 
there must remain at least 1,325,000 
persons without any dental attention 
each year. This number. includes 
260,400 school children in Philadelphia 
totally uncared for each year, with 
dental decay and oral sepsis running 
rampant. To one who is familiar with 
the dental problem, such negligence to 
the child is an atrocity to general public 
health, especially when preventive 
measures of a practicable and feasible 
nature are available. 


INTERNATIONAL ASPECT 


Internationally reviewed, the short- 
age and uneven distribution of dentists 
is greatly emphasized. One'can con- 
servatively estimate that there are not 
more than 200,000 persons, qualified or 
unqualified, available to the dental 
needs of the world. It is easy to make 
a fairly accurate estimate of the num- 
ber of qualified dentists in the Western 
Hemisphere, because of a more uniform 
and permanent condition of the dental 
educational policy and of the laws 
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governing the practice of dentistry, as 
compared with the varied conditions 
that exist abroad. For example, as 
has been said, the United States has 
68,000 registered dentists; in Canada 
there are 3,500 and in Latin American 
countries there are about 7,500, making 
approximately 70,000 actively prac- 
ticing dentists in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. 

Following is a table covering the 
approximate number and distribution 
of dentists in various countries, that 
gives further information concerning 
the international aspect of the ques- 
tion. The number represents all den- 
tists, whether actively or inactively 
engaged. 


ent rating. Of the thirty thousand 
dentists, ten thousand are called Zahn- 
artzten, who are fully recognized as to 
preliminary training; the remaining 
twenty thousand are called Dentisten, 
who are also legalized to practice. In 
Italy, at present, it is lawful for a 
physician to practice dentistry after 
taking a two weeks’ specialized course 
under private instruction, whereas a 
fully licensed dentist must also hold 
the medical degree. 

In India, Khambatta reports that 
“of the five thousand dentists in the 
whole of India, ninety-five per cent of 
them are unqualified men, who though 
supposed to relieve suffering humanity, 
are really augmenting that suffering 


TABLE I 












Number of Number of Persons 





















Country Population Dentists to Each Dentist 
United States. 129,680,000 68,000 1,760 
Germany 68,000,000 $0,000 2,100 
Norway 2,700,000 996 2,710 
Great Britam 46,800,000 12,000 8,900 
40,000,000 7,250 5,517 
4,000,000 750 5,666 
6,000,000 1,088 6,857 
70,920,000 10,000 7,002 
9,000,000 1,200 7,500 
6,500,000 750 8,666 
7,000,060 650 10,000 
40,000,0¢0 8,000 14,285 
18,000,000 1,200 15,000 
$50,000,000 70,000 








The difference in the dental laws, beyond conjecture.” In New Zea- 


especially im the countries abroad, 
appertaining to the legalization of per- 
sons to the practice of dentistry makes 
it impossible to define who is and who 
is not qualified in the full sense of the 
word. Some practice with degrees 
implying an adequate preparatory 
course of study, and others without 
any educational credentials. 

In Germany, there are two groups 
of practicing dentists of entirely differ- 


land, because of the great shortage and 
the wide distribution of dentists, the 
government is training young women 
in elementary operative technique and 
sending them out as an organized 
group, under government control, to 
minister to the dental needs of the 
child population. 

13 Khambatta, S. M., “Present Status of 
Dentistry in India,’’ Transactions of the Seventh 
International Dental Congress, op. cit., p. 2238. 
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Porvrar NeaLecT or DENTAL NEEDS 


Haven Emerson says: “In no field of 
public health has the discrepancy be- 
tween need and performance been so 
wide as in that of mouth hygiene.” 
It has been estimated and generally 
accepted that in the United States ap- 
proximately twenty per cent of the 
people visit a dentist at regular inter- 
vals, more or less for preventive den- 
tistry. It is obvious that the remain- 
ing eighty per cent are more or less 
neglected. It is not uncommon in 
examining the mouths of large indus- 
trial groups to find a deplorable extent 
of neglect, indicating that the great 
majority of persons go to the dentist 
only when compelled through the dis- 
tress of pain or the thought of impend- 
ing trouble. 

For instance, Westaby has recently 
reported that in the Dental Depart- 
ment of the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers of America, which is sup- 
ported by and open to members of the 
organization and their families, fifteen 
hundred persons presented themselves 
for examination and advice in 1929. 
Many of them would not permit any 
work to be done and others could not 
because of financial conditions, most of 
the latter being from the more poorly 
paid workers of Jewish, Polish, and 

` Italian nationalities. Of this number, 
approximately twenty-five per cent 
agreed to a full mouth examination, 
which included the use of the X-ray 
in conjunction with the regular clinical 
mouth examination. Quoting West- 
aby as to the mouth conditions found, 
he says: 


an average of four chronic alveolar or so- 
called bhnd abscesses existed per patient, 
varying from none at all in some af the 
cases to as high as fourteen in a single 
mouth, with a large number having ten and 
twelve. Pyorrhea pocket formations in a 


4 Emerson, Haven, op. cit. 


large number of the cases varied from a 
single pocket in some of the cases to deep 
pockets on the roots of all the teeth in the 
mouth. 


These two types of infectious areas 
are the commonest dental causes of 
systemic disease. Of the two, infec- 
tion around the root end of the “dead” 
or pulpless tooth is more dangerous and 
more prevalent. Usually these un- 
fortunate people of the neglected 
groups resort to the blessing (?) of 
toothache drops for relief. Too often, 
they are later found in hospital clinics 
suffering from serious systemic infec- 
tions of obscure dental origin. Evi- 
dence of this is seen in the steady 
growth of dental clinics attached to 
hospitals in recent years. 

It is deplorable that dentistry has 
not the facilities, in the form of large 
dental hospitals or dental infirmaries, 
to relieve the situation that exists 
among so large a portion of the adult 
population, as by early and proper 
dental care, most of the systemic dis- 
eases of dental origin are preventable. 


THE FINANCIAL FACTOR 


Perhaps one of the chief impediments 
to any program effectively to combat 
and eventually to eliminate'dental dis- 
ease is the inability of the majority of 
the population to adjust the family 
budget properly to meet the dental 
needs. This inability is 'sometimes 
due to real financial stringency, and 
sometimes to lack of appreciation of 
relative values. 

In a very illuminating, study on 
dental care and the family budget, 
Michael Davis! pointed. out that 


15 Westaby, H. P., “Is Dentistry Meeting Its 
Social and Health Obligation to all Members of 
the Community?” Oficial Bulletin of Chicago 
Dental Society, p. 11, April 18, 1930. 

18 Davis, Michael M., “Dental Care and the 
Family Budget,” Jour. Am. Dent. Assoc., Vol. 
15, p. 2089, Nov., 1928. 
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. eighty-six per cent of all annual family 
incomes were below two thousand dol- 
lars, and ninety-four per cent were be- 
low three thousand dollars. Davis’ 
statistics indicate that sixty-four per 
cent of all families with an annual in- 
come of less than $2,100 spend nothing 
on dental care. Furthermore, sixty- 
one per cent of all families regardless of 
income spend nothing whatsoever on 
dental care. The average sum spent 
by all families was $8.23 per year, or 
less than $2.00 per individual—an 
amazingly small sum that falls far 
short of meeting the real needs which 
we know are present. 

The very great majority of the popu- 
lation is unlikely to buy preventive 
dentistry on a private practice basis, 
for the reason that in most family 
budgets the immediate present neces- 
sities or even luxuries are competing 
with the generally misunderstood 
future values of prevention; and in 
this competition, the present needs 
are more likely to receive considera- 
tion. 

While Davis’ statistics indicate a pos- 
itive correlation between the amount 
spent for dental care and the size 
of the family income, perhaps the 
most encouraging aspect of the situa- 
tion is that education and an apprecia- 
tion of the real value of preventive 
dentistry to present and future health 
may apparently be effective in spite of 
small incomes. More than ninety 
per cent of professional families (fac- 
ulty of University of California) in- 
cluded some dental care in the budget, 
and they averaged fifty dollars per 
year for dentistry. This may be com- 
pared with the fact that only 
sixty two per cent of wage-earning 
families at the highest income level 
—over $2,500 per year—spent any- 
thing for dentistry, and their expendi- 


ture was less than thirty dollars per’ 


family. 


Systemic EFFECTS 


Throughout the ages, dental caries 
has been looked upon as a common evil, - 
solely because of its widespread preva- 
lence and annoyance. However, in 
recent years, it has been generally 
recognized that infection following 
dental caries and pyorrhea, as well as 
infection associated with other mouth 
conditions, is not necessarily confined 
to the local tissues, but is frequently 
the cause of pathological disturbances 
in other parts of the body. 

Prior to 1900, dental clinicians had 
been recording in medical and dental 
journals case histories strongly indicat- 
ing a causal relationship between den- 
tal infection and systemic disease. 
These cases had mostly to do with 
acute localized dental infection, such as 
acute dental abscesses of sufficient 
virulence to cause an extensive and ' 
serious involvement of the adjacent / 
tissues or the genéral blood stream. 
Also cases of pyorrhea, with systemic 
effects said to be due solely to the direct 
swallowing of septic matter, were re- 
ported. Many cases of systemic nerve 
reflexes traced to an irritated or in- 
flamed dental nerve or to an impacted 
tooth were cited. The systemic ef- 
fects of an impaired mastication due 
to the loss of teeth, pyorrhea, or mouth 
deformities were equally well known. 
Although this steady accumulation of 
clinical evidence only slowly awakened 
interest in the average medical mind, 
it deeply awakened in the dental mind 
a growing conviction of the relationship 
of its branch to general medicine, af- 
fecting in no small way the cultural and 
scientific growth of dentistry towards 
that of a true profession. 

However, in later years, with the 
development of the theory of focal in- 
fection, the mouth has been revealed as 
playing a more insidious rôle in sys- 
temic disease. For with the principle 


é 
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of focal infection firmly established in 
medicine today, it is recognized that in 
the mouth as well as elsewhere, there 
can exist hidden areas of chronic infec- 
tion, that, although symptomless, fre- 
quently act as primary or contributing 
foci of infection in producing disease in 
other parts of the body. Thus, the 
dentist has been placed under equal 
responsibility with the physician and 
the surgeon in the prevention and the 
cure of various systemic diseases, es- 
pecially because of the high prevalence 
of such infectious areas in the dental 
field. 

Historically, it is interesting to note 
that the mouth was closely associated 
with the early writings that led up to 
the theory of focal infection. In 1818, 
Benjamin Rush, a distinguished Phila- 
delphia clinician, wrote: 

I have been made happy by discovering 
that I have only added to the observations 
of other physicians in pointing out a con- 
nection between the extraction of decayed 
and diseased teeth and the cure of general 
disease. . . . When we consider how often 
the teeth when decayed are exposed to 
irritation, from hot and cold drinks and ail- 
ments, from pressure by mastication, and 
from the cold air, and how mtimate the 
connection of the mouth is with the whole 
system, I am disposed to believe they are 
often the unsuspected causes of general, 
and particularly of nervous diseases. . . . 
I cannot help thinking that our success 
in the treatment of all chronic diseases 
would be very much promoted by directing 
our inquiries into the state of the teeth in 
sick people and by advising their extraction 
in every case in which they are decayed. 
It 1s not necessary that they should be at- 
tended with pain in order to produce 
diseases. 17 


In 1891, Miller, one of the most 
brilliant minds that dentistry has pro- 
duced in the research world, wrote: 

17 Rush, Benjamin, Medical Inquirtes and Ob- 
servations, Philadelphia: Matthew Carey & 
Sons, Vol. 1, p. 199, 1818. 


During the past few years the conviction 
has grown continually stronger among 
physicians as well as dentists that the 
human mouth as a gathering place and incu- 
bator of diverse pathogenic germs performs 
a significant rôle in the production of 
various disorders of the body,'and that if 
many diseases whose origin is enveloped in 
mystery could be traced to their source 
they would be found to have originated in 
the oral cavity.18 


Empuasis Uron FOCAL INFECTION 


The work of William Hunter,” of 
England, reported in a series of papers 
during the period between 1898 and 


1910, acted as a tremendous factor in 


the development of the theory of focal 
infection. In these writings, he con- 
tinually emphasized the importance of 
the dental field in relation to general 
health. In 1911 he published a paper 
containing extensive clinical data to 
show the vital relationship of what he 
termed “oral sepsis” to systemic dis- 
ease. Incidentally, in this paper Sir 
William unmercifully excoriated the 
dental profession for the existence of 
the various infections he found to be so 
prevalent in the hospital clinic. 
Hunter’s convictions were based 
principally on clinical observations, 
wherein an improvement was noted in 
a variety of systemic disturbances in 
many cases, following the extraction of 
teeth. The evidence, convincingly pre- 
sented, had a powerful effect on the 
medical and the dental as well as the 
public mind; for if scientifically proved, 
it would make possible the prevention 


18 Miller, Willoughby D., “Thè Human 
Mouth as a Focus of Infection,” Dental Cosmos, 
Vol. 83, p. 789, 1891. 

1 Hunter, William, “Dental Diseases in Rela- 
tion to General Diseases, Especially to Infective 
Gastritis,” Trans, Odontol. Soc , p. 92, 1898-1899; 
“Oral Sepsis as a Cause of Disease,” Brit. Med. 
Jour., Vol. 2, p. 215, 1900; Pernicious Anemta, 
London: Charles Griffin Co , 1901; “The Rôle of 
Sepsis and Antisepsis in Medicme,'’ Lancet, 
Vol 1, p. 79, 1911. 
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and the cure of the many acute and 
chronic diseases heretofore known as 
the “degenerative diseases of man- 
kind.” 

Many laboratory investigations fol- 
lowed, that soon placed “focal infec- 
tion” on a scientific foundation for 
future study. Notable in this connec- 
tion is the work of Billings?° and Rose- 
now, who, by combining clinical ob- 
servation with experimental studies on 
animals, established the causal rela- 
tionship of the organism in the original 
focus to the secondary lesion. Since 
then, voluminous articles have been 
written on the subject, and reports 
from an army of able workers from 
both the research laboratory and the 
clinic, throughout the world, have 
amply supported the early convic- 
tions of Hunter and the pioneers that 
followed. 

As a result, the earlier conceptions of 
focal infection have been greatly 
broadened and the causes of many 
diseases heretofore obscure are now 
better understood. Medical science 
has gained a new therapeutic principle 
that has greatly modified not only the 
practice of medicine but that of den- 
tistry in every part of the world. Da- 
land writes: 


The clinical proof that focal infection 
causes systemic diseases rests upon: (a) 
observed association of cause and effect, 
(b) removal of the focus followed by dis- 
appearance or amelioration of the disease, 
(c) removal of the focus followed by dis- 
appearance of leucocytosis or lymphocy- 
tosis, (d) and by the exclusion of any other 
known cause of the disease. 

The location of the primary focus of in- 
fection may be anywhere but occurs most 
frequently in the cavities of the head. 


2 Billings, Frank, Focal Infection, New York: 
D. Appleton & Co., 1916. 

2 Rosenow, E. C., “Elective Localization of 
Streptococci,” Jour. Am. Med. Assoc., Vol. 45, 
p. 1687, Nov. 18, 1918. 


After forty years of age the teeth or gums 
are the most frequent seat of the primary . 
focus of infection, whereas in the young it is 
the tonsils. The seat of the focus of in- 
fection in the order of frequency is: (1) 
roots of teeth and gums, (2) tonsils and peri- 
tonsillar tissue, (8) the antra, ethmoid, 
sphenoid, frontal, mastoid, middle ear, 
(4) gall bladder, (5) appendix, (6) the 
genito-urinary and respiratory tracts.” 


PREVALENCE OF DENTAL INFECTION 


The prevalence of dental infection is 
naturally very great among adults, es- 
pecially the infections found surround- 
ing the root end of the pulpless tooth, 
which is the type responsible for most 
of the systemic disturbances that occur. 
Several clinicians have gathered statis- 
tics to determine the average incidence 
of chronic dental infection in the adult 
and it is surprising how the various 
tables conform in showing the universal 
neglect that exists. Haden, after giv- 
ing the data presented in the tables on 
the following page, says: 


The very much higher incidence of 
dental infection in those with systemic in- 
fection than in those showing no systemic 
disease is emphasized by the findings in one 
hundred patients I reported in making & 
study of the differential leukocyte count. 
One hundred per cent of forty-seven pa- 
tients with disease of focal origin had 
pulpless teeth and seventy-seven per cent 
had periapical areas of rarefied bone; of 
fifty-three patients with no disease of 
focal origin, only forty-seven per cent had 
pulpless teeth and thirty-two per cent had 
one or more teeth showing ‘rarefaction of 
bone at the apex.” 


2 Daland, Judson, “Focal Infection and Its 
Consequences,” Reprint of Paper Read before 
the Academy of Medicine, Toronto, Canada, 
April $, 1817, p 3. 

3 Haden, Russell L., Dental Infection and 
Systemic Disease, Philadelphia: Lea and 
Febiger, pp. 28, 82 and 88, 1928. 
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TABLE T—Incwoence or Pureiess 
TEETH AND PERIAPICAL INFECTION 


Number of patients (7000 films).. ... 
Patients with pulpless teeth (per cent) | 91 
Patients pe periapical rarefaction 


(per cent)..... 68 
Average number of pulpless teeth per 

mouth serra eaea 89 
Average number of areas of rarefied 

bone per mouth..... 1.8 
Average number of missing teeth per 

mouth.. .. 6.4 


TABLE UI—Incmencs or Roor FRAGMENTS 
AND RESIDUAL INFECTION IN EDEN- 
TULOUS Jaws 








Number of patients examined...... 155 
Number of jaws examined (8200 tooth 
areas). . ..| 260 
Number of root fragments found ..| 86 
Number of foreign bodies found . ..] 16 
Number of residual areas found ns 5 
Percentage of jaws showing root frag- 
ments 23.5 
Ee eas of jaws showing “foreign 
5.5 
Percentade of jaws showing residua] 
Breas, 2.5 
Percentage of jaws sown root ine- 
ment and foreign body. . 05 
Total percentage of jaws showing root 
fragment, foreign body or residual 
l:n a s E 37.0 
Total percentage of tooth areas show- 
ing root fragment, foreign body or 
residual area . 3.8 
Total percentage of patients showing 
root fragment, sited inde or resid- 
ual area. . .. . 45.5 





Rosenow, writing recently on the 
“Changing Concepts Concerning Oral 
Sepsis,” states: 

A careful consideration of all the facts 
now available indicates that a sane and 
comprehensive effort toward the prevention 
of septic foci and their cure, wherever 
found, will often result in the prevention 
and cure of chronic disease, in the allevia- 
tion of human suffering, in a better preserva- 
tion of the tissues in old age, in a longer 
average duration of life, and in increased 


mental and physical efficiency, and will, 
through the laws of heredity, make for a 
sturdier race. Since focal infection is so 
common in the teeth and surrounding 
structures, the dental profession may 
confidently be expected to do its full share 
in preventive and curative medicine of 
today and of tomorrow.* 


Recent DEVELOPMENTS 


Thus the importance of 'a healthy 
mouth which can serve all ‘its physi- 
ological functions has been recognized. 
The ideal of prevention had to replace 
the early ideal of sheer reparation as 
a means of combating mouth diseases. 
Consequently the educational policy 
in the training of dentists was given 
intensive study and consideration. 
The predental preparation has been 
made more adequate by the intro- 
duction of one to four years of 
academic study in the related sci- 
ences. Longer and more comprehen- 
sive curricula are now required in most 
dental schools here and in other coun- 
tries, similar to the developments in 
the allied professional fields of medi- 
cine and surgery. A demand for post- 
graduate study and clinics has arisen 
and is being met. The field is becom- 
ing specialized, and in addition to those 
specialties relating to the adult, those 
of orthodontia and{pediodontia have 
been developed exclusively ‘for the 
child. Furthermore, the spirit of re- 
search into the more remote causes of 
mouth disease has stimulated research 
effort in dental colleges. Unfortu- 
nately, the support of research in the 
dental field is dependent upon the 
contributions of organized dentists. 
While highly creditable to the dentist 
himself, we must admit the pitiful in- 
adequacy of funds thus secured. Den- 
tistry is virtually without philanthropic 
aid to establish well-organized research 

* Rosenow, E. C., “Changing Concepts Con- 


cerning Oral Sepsis,” Jour. Am. Dent. Assoc., 
Vol. 14, p. 124, 1927. 
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along lines similar to those pursued in 
medicine. This is perhaps due to the 
fact that dentistry is a comparatively 
young profession, which has had to 
develop independent of the specialty of 
medicine since 1840. It is patent that 
there can be no far-reaching progress 
until such a frontal attack is made. 

With the intercorrelation between 
dentistry and public health, the neces- 
sary affiliations have been made with 
the official and private welfare groups. 
Dental divisions have been created in 
the national, state, county, and com- 
munity health and educational depart- 
ments. Fully standardized dental 
services have been introduced into 
hospitals and other institutions as 
diagnostic, prophylactic, and thera- 
peutic agents. Over four hundred 
industrial dental clinics have arisen 
since the World War. 

A new agent, the dental hygienist, 
has been created to promote the prin- 
ciples, the methods, and the practice of 
mouth hygiene. About a dozen ac- 
credited schools, affiliated with dental 
colleges or dental infirmaries, have been 
established to train young women in 
dental education and prophylaxis. 
The dental hygienist operates in the 
fields of public health and education 
principally through the school systems, 
the hospitals, the settlement houses, 
and the child caring institutions. The 
work of these agents cannot be over- 
emphasized. They have been legalized 
to practice in twenty-eight States and 
Hawaii, in Sweden and New Zealand. 


CONCLUSION 


The alarming prevalence of dental 
diseases and the serious nature of their 
sequelæ demands more than mere re- 
storative and reparative work. Pre- 
vention is necessary. True preventicn 
can become operative only through the 
education of the expectant mother in 
matters of diet and general hygiene. 


The beneficial efforts of prenatal and 
early postnatal care is recognized, 
following which the child should be 
placed under the systematic care of the 
dentist and the dental hygienist, as 
early as two and one-half years of age. 
In spite of this type of intelligent care, 
developmental defects are quite pos- 
sible. Such defects, whether in tem- 
porary or permanent teeth, should re- 
ceive early attention. The value of 
immunizing vulnerable areas by pro- 
phylactic fillings has been effectively 
shown by Hyatt’s outstanding work. 

To prevent a repetition of the atro- 
cious dental situation in the present 
adult population, we must apply pre- 
ventive methods to the child popula- 
tion at large. The main attack is 
through organized groups of school and 
institutional children. In the rural 
districts, dentistry is carried to the 
school child by the use of a traveling 
dental clinic, either with or without 
the dental hygienist. In larger com- 
munities the need is met by school, 
hospital, or health-center clinics, or, in 
their absence, through private agencies. 
In the larger cities the problem is 
enormous and is attacked either by (1) 
a comprehensive system of school clin- 
ics, as in Cleveland or Vienna, or (2) 
through a central dental infirmary, 
codperating with school clinics or health ~ 
centers. Such children’s dental in- 
firmaries or institutes have been, made 
possible in Boston, Rochester, New 
York, Chicago, Providence, Honolulu, 
London, and Rome, through the far- 
sightedness of the Forsythes, Mr. East- 
man, Mrs. Carter, Mr. and Mrs. Guggen- 
heim, Mr. Rosenwald, Mrs: Montgom- 
ery Ward, Mr. Samuels, and others. 

If such steps in mouth hygiene were 
universally applied, dental diseases 
could be prevented, controlled, or 
arrested, thus eliminating one very 
potential source of ill health in child- 
hood and adult life. 


A Decade of Progress in Nutrition 


By E. V. McCotium, Px.D., Sc.D. 
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N 1920, we possessed a body of 
knowledge concerning nutrition 
which was most complete in that phase 
regarding the expenditure of energy by 
men and animals under different condi- 
tions of activity. We knew the chemi- 
cal composition of the body and of 
numerous foods in so far as their ccn- 
tents of proteins, fats, carbohydrates, 
mineral matter, and water were ccn- 
cerned, and in addition, we knew much 
about digestion and the end-products 
of metabolic activity. These subjects 
had for many years held the attention 
of physiologists and biochemists, and 
had been supplemented during the 
years 1900 to 1920 by the accumula- 
tion of a new and surprising series of 
discoveries which began with the ob- 
servations of Eijkman in 1897 which 
brought to light the existence of the 
antineuritic vitamin now known as 
vitamin B. 


Researca Prior To 1920 


The twenty-three years following 
this discovery witnessed great activity. 
Chemical methods revealed great dif- 
ferences in the composition of proteins 
from different sources, and experi- 
mental studies on animals resulted in 
the discovery that the proteins had re- 
markable differences in biological value 
as food. It was recognized that the 
diet must contain at least nine mineral 
elements—sodium, potassium, calcium, 
magnesium, chlorine, iodine, phos- 
phorus, sulphur, and iron. The rela- 
tion of simple goiter to deficiency of 
iodine was established. Vitamin A, a 
deficiency of which causes damage 


especially to epithelial structures, in- 
cluding all the secreting glands, was 
discovered. 

The fact that scurvy was due to lack 
of sufficient vitamin C, a heat-labile 
substance, became established, and the 
necessity for providing regularly in the 
diet a suitable amount of some fresh, 
uncooked food, either vegetables or the 
glandular organs of animals, for the 
prevention of this disease became 
generally appreciated. The biological 
method of assaying a foodstuff to de- 
termine the quality of its proteins, its 
mineral deficiencies, and its content of 
the vitamins A, B, and C, was devel- 
oped, and greatly stimulated ‘research. 
We also possessed a working hypothe- 
sis as to what constitutes, in, chemical 
terms, an adequate diet. The biologi- 
cal assay had been applied before 1920 
to a considerable list of the more im- 
portant American foodstuffs; showing 
the remarkable differences between the 
nutritive value of the leaf and the seed 
of a plant on the one hand, and of the 
glandular organs, the milk, and the 
eggs of animals in contrast with the 
muscular tissues on the other. 


Recent ADVANCES 


Since 1920, most remarkable ad- 
vances have been made which can only 
be tabulated here with a few most 
significant comments. 

Little progress has been made during 
the decade in the field of the proteins. 
Newburg and others have demonstrated 
the development of kidney lesions simi- 
lar to nephritis in animals fed exces- 
sive amounts of proteins. They have 
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shown that three of the eighteen or 
more amino acids resulting from zhe 
digestion of proteins are especially 
effective in causing kidney injury when 
administered in large doses. In the 
order of their effectiveness for this 
purpose, they are: cystine—a sulphur- 
containing compound—histidine, and 
tyrosine. Heavy protein consumption 
with certain sources of proteins, may 
readily lead to the introduction into the 
blood and the tissues of amounts of these 
digestion products which are injurious. 
It is not yet certain just how many 
amino acids, the digestion products of 
proteins, exist, but there are certainly 
not fewer than eighteen. These are 
the building units of which muscles and 
organs are constructed. The question 
as to whether every one of these must 
be supplied by the food proteins, or 
whether some of them may be syn- 
thesized by the body, has long inter- 
ested biochemists. Rose and Sherwin, 
independently, have proven that a 
partial synthesis ‘of histidine by the 
body is possible, and Rose has shown 
that arginine, although one of the more 
complex amino acids structurally, is not 
necessary in the diet. Glycocoll, the 
simplest of the amino acids, can be 
readily formed in the body, as was first 
shown by McCollum and Hoagland. 
Studies in this direction are of great 
difficulty because we lack the methods 
for securing sufficient quantities of 
each of the digestion products of pro- 
teins in a state of purity, and the ex- 
pense and labor entailed in their pro- 
duction is enormous. One of our 
important needs at present is a method 
for preparing these substances in large 
quantities ‘at moderate cost. Little 
advance has been made in this direction 
during the last twenty-five years. 


RICKETS AND VITAMIN D 


One of the most striking discoveries 
of the decade relates to the production 


of experimental rickets in animals, the 
explanation of its etiology, and the 
elucidation of the nature of the vitamin 
which is most important in preventing 
the disease. In 1921, McCollum, Park, 
Shipley, and Simmonds discovered 
that a diet which was high in calcium, 
low in phosphorus, and deficient in a 
vitamin now designated as D, would, 
when fed to young rats kept away from 
sunlight, cause the development of 
severe rickets in about three weeks. 
Vitamin D was discovered to exist in 
cod-liver oil. Sherman and Pappen- 
heimer almost simultaneously found a 
diet which would produce rickets in 
little rats. It is with the subsequent 
history of vitamin D that we shall con- 
cern ourselves here. 

At that time, cod-liver oil was the 
only known preventive or remedy for 
rickets; but as early as 1900, Palm had 
called attention to the fact that sun- 
light was beneficial in the treatment of 
rickets. Other individuals appreciated 
this fact, but the idea was not generally 
accepted as sound until, in 1919, 
Huldschinsky, in Germany, demon- 
strated clearly that sunlight could cure 
the disease. The World War had filled 
Europe with children with severe 
rickets, so the new remedy was widely 
applied. 

In June, 1924, Hess reported that 
vegetable oils become antirachitic upon 
exposure to ultra-violet light. Almost 
simultaneously, Steenbock disclosed in 
a patent application that antirachitic 
properties could be conferred upon a 
wide variety of foodstuffs by irradia- 
tion. It had already become known 
that the antirachitic effect of cod-liver 
oils was associated with its sterol con- 
tent. Rosenheim and Webster, in 
England, discovered that ergosterol, a 
substance found in oil of ergot, yeast, 
and so forth, becomes very potent 
as a curative agent in rickets when 
it is irradiated with ultra-violet rays. 
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Windaus received the Nobel prize for 
the confirmation of the discovery. 
Steenbock holds a patent on the 
process of activating foods to render 
them antirachitic by treatment with 
ultra-violet rays from artificial sources. 

Ergosterol is now prepared in large 
quantities, mainly from yeast, and is 
activated by exposure to the rays of a 
quartz mercury lamp. The activated 
substance is dispensed dissolved in a 
vegetable oil which does not easily tend 
to become rancid. It is manufactured 
by five licensees under the Steenbock 
patent and is sold iimder the trade 
name of viosterol. This product is 
standardized upon animals made ra- 
chitic by diet and has been approved by 
the Council on Chemistry and Pharmacy 
of the American Medical Association. 
Ergosterol may be made many thou- 
sands of times more potent than cod- 
liver oil as a curative of rickets. Its 
physiological effectiveness may be 
judged by the fact that one millionth of 
one gram of activated material per day 
has cured rickets in a young rat. 

Vitamin D is, therefore, the first one 
of the series A, B, C, D, E, and G, the 
chemical nature of which has become 
known with certainty. It appears to 
have been established that a diet in 
which sufficient vitamin A is provided 
by foods such as butter, leafy vegeta- 
bles, and other yellow vegetables, is 
essentially the equivalent of the same 
diet plus cod-liver oil when taken with 
proper doses of viosterol. 

The discovery of the mother sub- 
stance of vitamin D and its activation 
by ultra-violet light makes clear the 
cause of the geographical distribution 
of rickets, which formerly was very 
puzzling. The disease was common in 
- the temperate zones but rare in the 
tropics and almost unknown in the Far 
North. The Eskimo was protected by 
eating fats of marine animals, which 
contained vitamin D; the dweller in the 


tropics was protected by the activation 
of ergosterol in his skin by the'penetrat- 
ing ultra-violet rays in the sunlight. 
There are small amounts of ergosterol in 
many plant products, especially the oils. 
Dr. E. Luce Clausen has recently 
described experiments which demon- 
strate a remarkable stimulating effect 
on the growth of rats, resulting from 
irradiating them with infra-red rays. 
The effects are entirely distinct from 
those induced by ultra-violet rays, and 
suggest the physiological importance of 
these and possibly other raysiof light. 


NATURE OF Vrramın' A 


The first of the fat-soluble vitamins 
to be discovered was vitamin A. It is 
especially abundant in certain animal 
fats, especially cod-liver oil, butter fat, 
the glandular fats from liver, kidney, 
and so forth, and egg yolk fat. All of 
these are more or less yellow. Steen- 
bock made the discovery that there is no 
vitamin A in white vegetables, such as 
potato, white varieties of turnip, car- 
rot, and corn (maize), but that yellow 
varieties of these foods contain the 
vitamin. He investigated ‘the possi- 
bility that the principal yellow pigment 
of all plants, a substance known as 
carotin, from its abundance: in carrots, 
might actually be the vitamin. He con- 
cluded that carotin was not vitamin A. 

In recent years, much new work has 
been done on this subject, and Euler 
and his co-workers have decided that 
vitamin A is carotin. The most 
highly purified preparations' are said to 
be capable of curing the characteristic 
eye condition, xerophthalmia, in rats 
when given in doses as small as one 
hundred thousandth of a gram daily. 
High vitamin A potency has been 
found in some experiments in which 
fats used to provide the vitamin had 
but little color, so it is not entirely 
settled that the vitamin cah be identi- 
fied with the yellow pigment itself. 
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Mende] and Underhill have for years 
been studying the nature of the defi- 
ciency in certain experimental diets 
which cause in dogs the development 
of a syndrome suggestive of pellagra in 
man. The disease is cured in a very 
spectacular way by feeding the dogs 
the purified and crystalline yellow 
pigment of carrots. These studies all 
serve to establish that the yellow color 
of many of the vegetable foods has 
more than an esthetic value, and is, 
indeed, an indispensable substance in 
our diet. 


VITAMIN A AND Fortiniry 


When the diet of female rats is de- 
ficient in vitamin A, there is a charac- 
teristic disturbance in the estrus, and 
sterility may be induced in this way in 
rats which show no other signs of vita- 
min A deficiency. In 1922, Evans and 
Bishop demonstrated that there is an- 
other substance associated with cer- 
tain fats which is indispensable for 
fertility. It has been found possible 
to induce normal growth and apparent 
well-being in female rats on a diet con- 
taining sufficient of other vitamins, 
including A, yet the animals are in- 
capable of producing living second lit- 
ters. They seem to have run out of 
something without which they are in- 
capable of ovulating normally and of 
effecting implantation in the uterus of 
fertilized ova. The young develop 
until approximately half through the 
period of prenatal life, when they die, 
liguify, and are resorbed. 

The death of the fetuses can be pre- 
vented by giving the mother daily a 
single drop of the oil of the wheat 
kernel, which is mostly in the germ and 
is commonly called wheat germ oil. 
Even when the oil has been converted 
into soap by treatment with alkali and 
the soap extracted with some fat sol- 
vent, the vitamin is found in a very 
concentrated form in the extract and is 


active physiologically. This substance 
is called vitamin E, the fertility vita- 
min. 
Mason hes recently shown that in 
male rats fed a diet containing an 
abundance of vitamin E, sterility re- 
sults within a few weeks when there is 
provided an inadequate amount of 
vitamin A. The germinal epithelium 
of the testes degenerates and sperm cell 
formation comes to an end. There is, 
however, apparently, a requirement of 
the male for vitamin E as in the female. 
It should be mentioned that there 
are several ways of inducing sterility in 
experimental animals other than by 
deprivation of vitamins À and E. Any 
system of feeding which results in 
physical inferiority or in lowered 
stamina produces lowered fertility and 
may induce sterility, from which re- 
covery is possible. 


Srmemity Dux to Vitamin E 
DEFICIENCY 


Reynolds and Macomber observed 
decreased fertility in rats depleted of 
vitamin A, and in 1922 Evans and 
Bishop described a characteristic dis- 
turbance of estrus in adult female rats 
when the diet was deficient in vitamin 
A. They studied the effects of de- 
ficiency of a number of nutrient princi- 
ples and discovered that there exists a 
substance, now designated as vitamin 
E, which is indispensable for the mother 
during the development of the fetus in 
utero. When this is lacking, the ovula- 
tion may be normal, as well as the 
estrual cycle. Implantation of the 
fertilized ova may take place and the 
fetuses may develop until the twelfth or 
thirteenth day in the rat, in which the 
gestation period is twenty-one days. 
The young die at that time and are 
resorbed. 

Macomber has studied the diets of a 
large number of women who were 
sterile and has found that the quality 
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of the food was sufficiently poor to ac- 
count for the failure of fertility. 

Vitamin E is widely distributed in 
vegetable foods and is associated with 
the fats and the oils. The oil of wheat 
germ is the most potent source of it, 
but the plant oils generally appear to 
contain it in moderate abundance. 
Lettuce and all other green vegetables 
supply it in amounts sufficient to meet 
the needs of the body. There is, how- 
ever, considerable evidence that steril- 
ity in humans is not generally to be 
attributed to deficiency of vitamin E, 
but to a combination of factors, when 
it is referable to faulty diet. 

In the male, sterility may result, as 
stated above, from deficiency of vita- 
min A as well as E, and once the 
germinal epithelium is degenerated, the 
sterility is permanent. 

The vitamins A, D, and E are all fat- 
soluble and are, therefore, contained 
in certain fats. The water-soluble 
vitamins are B, C and G. There is a 
hiatus in the F position of the list owing 
to misinterpretation of experimental 
evidence, which necessitated abandon- 
ing the idea that the principle at one 
time designated by F actually existed. 


Tur ANTINEURITIC VITAMIN 


There has been little progress in 
investigations relating to vitamin B. 
This is the antineuritic substance, 
generally accepted as at least one fac- 
tor associated with the etiology of the 
disease beriberi, which constitutes one 
of the major health problems in rice- 
eating countries. It has been demon- 
strated that a deficiency of this sub- 
stance causes a degeneration of certain 
peripheral nerves, with paralysis and 
atrophy of the corresponding muscles. 

Smith and Hendrick, in 1926, dem- 
onstrated the existence of vitamin G, 
which had in all previous experimenis 
been included in the preparations con- 
taining vitamin B. Unlike the latter, 


it is very stable toward high tempera- 
tures. It is generally accepted that a 
deficiency of vitamin G is the cause of 
pellagra, a disease which afflicts large 
numbers of people in the South. 
Goldberger established the relation be- 
tween deficiency of the vitamin and 
the development of pellagra ‘by means 
of experiments on dogs and rats. A 
disease known as “black tongue” oc- 
curs in dogs in regions where pellagra 
is endemic. It appears to be the 
analogue of pellagra in man. Experi- 
mentally, the disease has been pro- 
duced in rats. 

According to the results of Gold- 
berger’s studies, yeast is the most 
effective food for the prevention or the 
treatment of pellagra, because of its 
high content of vitamin G. Eggs, 
meat, and milk, in the order named, 
appear to be the most valuable foods 
for the prevention or the cure of the 
disease. All investigators are agreed 
that pellagra is caused by faulty diet, 
and that improvement of the food 
supply is one of the most important 
needs of the people of the Southern 
states. 

There have been made many studies 
in recent years to determine whether 
other water-soluble vitamins may exist 
in the extracts known to contain vita- 
mins B and G. Some evidence has 
been exhibited which indicates that 
there is at least a third, and probably a 
fourth, vitamin in this group. It is too 
early to attempt to discuss the nature 
or the importance of these substances 
in nutrition. 


VITAMIN C AND DENTAL HEALTH 


Previous to 1920, it had been es- 
tablished that scurvy is caused by a 
deficiency of a vitamin designated by 
the letter C. This is found abundantly 
only in fresh and uncooked vegetable 
foods or in foods canned by a special 
treatment which prevents its destruc- 
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tion. Fresh, raw milk and eggs con- 
tain it, but there is little of it in meats 
other than the glandular organs. The 
vitamin is denatured by cooking be- 
cause of its sensitivity to oxidation. 
Kohman and Eddy found that de- 
struction during cooking is due to the 
presence of oxygen dissolved in the 
juices of vegetable foods. Since fruits 
and vegetables as they are brought 
from field and garden for canning are 
still alive, or “surviving,” they are still 
using oxygen in their life processes. If 
air is excluded from them by immersing 
them in dilute salt solutions for several 
hours before they are heated in the can- 
ning process the antiscorbutic content 
is preserved. The oxygen disappears 
from the juices before heat is applied. 
The discovery of the relation of vita- 
min C deficiency to infantile scurvy was 
one of great importance. Infants had 
for many years developed incipient, 
borderline, or acute scurvy when fed 
upon Pasteurized or boiled milk. 
Since 1917, it has become almost a 
universal practice to give infants, 
daily, the juice of some fresh fruit or 
vegetable for the prevention of scurvy. 
Experience has shown that heated 
milks are entirely satisfactory for feed- 
ing infants, provided they are thus 
supplemented with a source of the anti- 
scorbutic vitamin. As a result of the 
application of this new knowledge, 
infantile scurvy has become very rare. 
Within recent years, there has been 
a great enthusiasm for research on the 
cause of the widespread occurrence of 
diseases of the teeth and the gums. 
Earlier views concerning the cause of 
tooth decay incriminated the bacteria 
of the mouth as the chief agents in 
causing dental caries. Many have not 
abandoned this view, but new view- 
points have been developed. One of 
the most recent of these is that under- 
nutrition as respects vitamin C is the 
principal cause. It has been shown 


that before clinical signs of scurvy 
appear, the capillaries, the odonto- 
blasts, and the nerves in the pulp 
cavity of the tooth are injured to the 
point of death and degeneration. 
When the pulp in the tooth associated 
with the nerves deteriorates, the tooth 
is devitalized. Scurvy is characterized 
principally ky damage to the capillary 
blood vessels, and these vessels in the 
gums and the attaching tissues support- 
ing the teeth are among the first to 
suffer; hence it is plausible that pyor- 
thea, a condition in which the union of 
the attachirg tissues with the teeth is 
destroyed, may be caused by damage 
resulting from deficiency of the anti- 
scorbutic vitamin. 

Hanke, following the suggestions in 
the investigations of Zilva and Wells in 
England and Howe and others in Amer- 
ica, reports the successful arrest and the 
healing of the gum lesions in pyorrhea 
by feeding patients large quantities of 
orange and lemon juice and lettuce. 
Dental decay appears also to be ar- 
rested by this treatment. 


Vrramın D Necessary ror TEETH 


Hanke believes that deficiency of 
vitamin D—a deficiency which predis- 
poses infants to rickets and adults to 
osteomalacia, or bone softening—has 
nothing to do with the etiology of either 
caries of the teeth or pyorrhea. It has 
been abundantly demonstrated, how- 
ever, that rachitic children suffer from 
delayed dentition and that young ani- 
mals mad= rachitic by faulty diet have 
teeth of voor structure, the develop- 
ment of both enamel and dentine being 
interfered with. Malposition of the 
teeth under these conditions is com- 
mon in swine. It is hardly a defensible 
position to assert that those dietary 
deficiencies which interfere with the 
normal development of the skeleton 
have litte or nothing to do with sus- 
ceptibility to dental disease. 
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Aside from these vitamin deficiency 
syndromes it appears probable that the 
consumption of cooked and pasty 
starchy foods, which tend to adhere to 
the surface of the teeth and to become 
packed between them, favoring the 
formation of lactic acid in contact with 
the enamel, is an important factor in 
causing tooth decay. 

May Mellanby has described many 
experiments with puppies, which dem- 
onstrate the importance of an abun- 
dance of the fat-soluble vitamins for 
the formation of well-calcified teeth. 
She has shown that exercise of the jaws 
is not of the first importance to the 
formation of sound teeth, since puppies 
given complete diets which were soft 
and pappy formed well-calcified teeth. 
When little vitamin D was provided, 
the teeth were always badly formed. 
She has further shown that increasing 
the content of cereal in a diet deficient 
in vitamin D results in poorer calcifica- 
tion of the teeth. When conditions as 
respects diet were maintained com- 
parable, the diet, being deficient in vita- 
min D, the calcification of the teeth 
varied greatly, according to the kind 
of cereal eaten. White flour as the 
cereal gave the best calcification, and 
oatmeal the worst. Rye, barley, and 
maize were poorer than white flour but 
better than oatmeal in their influence 
on the structure of the teeth. She 
interprets her studies as demonstrating 
that there is in cereals generally, and 
especially in oats, a positive factor 
actively interfering with the deposi- 
tion of calcium salts. Body growth 
and tooth growth are not primarily 
affected. She calls this substance the 
anticalcifying factor. 

The results described in relation to 
tooth development and tooth decay 
and pyorrhea leave little room for 
doubt that there is a very intimate re- 
lation between the character of the diet 
and the structure and the health of the 


teeth and the gums. These and 
further investigations bid fair to show 
the way to great reduction in dental 
disease and the possibility of rearing 
children so as to safeguard their denti- 
tion and to make possible the following 
of a regimen throughout life which will 
minimize the prospects of caries and 
pyorrhea. Since a number of condi- 
tions of great gravity are often referable 
to focal infections arising from the 
teeth, these researches have a great 
potential value from the public health 
standpoint. 


Diet iw RELATION TO ANÆMIAS 


Whipple and Robescheit-Robbins 
demonstrated that there is great differ- 
ence in the value of different foods for 
blood regeneration following anemia 
due to hemorrhage. Liver and kidney 
are outstanding in their value for this 
purpose. Muscle meats and’ chicken 
gizzard stand next in efficiency. Among 
the fruits, apricots, peaches, prunes, 
and apples rank 40 as compared with 
liver as 100. Cereals, milk, cream, 
leafy vegetables, and fish are of low 
value. 

Mitchell compared the values of a 
number of kinds of iron salts as sources 
of iron for blood regeneration in rats, 
and found that utilization depended 
only on the solubility of the compound 
of iron. Hart and Steenbock then 
made a remarkable discovery concern- 
ing the essential conditions for the 
utilization of iron for blood pigment 
formation. They induced an iron 
starvation anemia in rats by feeding 
young animals nothing but milk. This 
is a nearly adequate food except for its 
paucity in iron. When the rats were 
anemic, they were tested for their 
ability to assimilate different iron salts 
and it was found that the blood stream 
did not improve. They then tried the 
addition of such foods as lettuce, maize, 
or cabbage to the milk and iron diet. 
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With any one of these additions, iron 
could be assimilated and the blood im- 
proved. The ash of these vegetable 
foods served about as well as did the 
plant products themselves. Further 
investigations showed that the peculiar 
virtue of cabbage, lettuce, and maize 
when fed under these conditions lay in 
their content of copper, which occurs in 
them only in small amounts. The ad- 
dition of a little of some soluble copper 
salt to the milk and iron diet proved 
equally successful as a diet for improve- 
ment of the blood stream in anemia. 

It had been known before that the 
diet must contain at least the following 
nine inorganic elements: sodium, potas- 

. sium, calcium, magnesium, chlorine, 
iodine, phosphorus, sulphur and iron. 
With the demonstration that a little 
copper is indispensable for iron assimi- 
lation, we now have ten mineral ele- 
ments which are known to be essential 
for life. The list is probably not com- 
plete. Probably the elements man- 
ganese, zinc, fluorine, silicon, and 
perbaps nickel and cobalt are essential 
for physiological well-being. 

Minot demonstrated that patients 
with pernicious anæmia are benefited 
in an extraordinary degree by feeding 
them large amounts of liver daily. 
The food is not a cure and must be 
continued indefinitely. Liver extracts 
have been prepared by Cohn which 
possess as much as two hundred times 
the potency of fresh liver in restor- 
ing to normal the blood of patients 
with this type of anemia. There 
are several liver preparations with 
lower potency, say fifty times that 
of fresh liver, which are as effective 
as the latter and are not so difficult 
to take as are large amounts of liver 
daily and indefinitely. The nature 
of the specific substance in liver 
which is of value in the treatment of 
pernicious anemia is unknown. It 
has been further demonstrated that 


kidney is little if any inferior to liver in 
the treatment of the disease, and more 
recently the mucosa lining the stom- 
achs of pigs has been found to be a 
valuable source of the specific sub- 
stance. 

It appears that when stomach diges- 
tion is normal, the specific substance 
whose absence causes pernicious anæ- 
mia is produced by the action of the 
digestive juice upon certain proteins. 
At least, this has been demonstrated 
to be true of muscle proteins. Muscle 
meats digested artificially in the labora- 
tory are of no value in the treatment of 
the disease, but meat digested in a 
normal stomach and then recovered by 
appropriate technique is capable of re- 
lieving the symptoms of pernicious 
anemia. It appears that the source 
of the specific substance in the liver 
and kidneys is that which is normally 
formed in stomach digestion. This is 
absorbed into the portal blood and so 
passes directly into the liver, where it 
tends to accumulate. Some goes on 
into the blood and tends to remain in 
the kidneys. 


A Gorrrrogentc Dier 


A remarkable discovery was recently 
made by Chesney and others, who have 
shown that feeding excessive amounts 
of cabbage to rabbits causes, in two 
to three months, clinically detectable 
thyroid hyperplasia, and its continua- 
tion results in very large goiters. Boil- 
ing cabbage-for thirty minutes in- 
creases its capacity to produce goiter. 
Steamed cabbage from which sixty per 
cent has been pressed out as juice is 
about as effective in producing goiter 
as whole cabbage. The substance con- 
cerned with gciter production is not lost 
with the juice. 

These results may be restated by 
saying that cabbage contains a power- 
ful goiterogenic substance, which can 
be destroyed by enzymes existing in the 
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plant, and which can be preserved when 
the enzymes have been destroyed by 
heat. It exhausts the thyroxine store 
of the thyroid gland, and hvperplasia 
follows just as it does when the body is 
deprived of iodine, as in those regions 
where this element is very scarce and 
endemic goiter prevails. 


Drerary Strupms or Miks 


Macy and her co-workers have 
brought to light some very important 
facts concerning the limiting factors in 
the nutritive value of milks. Two and 
a half to three cubic centimeters per 
day of mixed human milks were suffi- 
cient to provide enough vitamin A for 
the normal growth and health of young 
rats, whereas it required about ten 
times this amount of the same milks to 
provide enough of the vitamin B (an- 
tineuritic) to keep the animals normal. 
In experiments in which cows’ milks 
were used, three cubic centimeters a 
day sufficed to provide enough A, but 
twenty cubic centimeters a day were 
necessary for B. It appears that the 
low content of one or more of the group 
of water-soluble vitamins may make 
these the limiting nutrients in milks. 
These results show that it is desirable 
to supplement the milk food of infants 
at an early age with some appropriate 
substance which is rich in the water- 
soluble vitamins. 


Derictency oF Minera ELEMENTS 
IN PASTURES 


In most of the stock-raising regions 
of the world, animals are maintained 
entirely on natural pastures. Studies 
in recent years have shown that in 
many places in South Africa, Austra- 
lia, New Zealand, Montana, Colorado, 
Oregon, and elsewhere, the occurrence 
of malnutrition of stock is common. 
Theiler showed that in South Africa 
the cause is a deficiency of phosphorus 
in the soil and the vegetation. This is 


likewise the case in the areas named 
in the United States. Aston has shown 
that the so-called bush sickness, a con- 
dition characterized by anemia and 
emaciation, is due to deficiency of iron. 
In other regions, there is a deficiency of 
both calcium and phosphorus. 

The areas in which animals show a 
slow rate of growth, produce low milk 
yield and low birth rate, and suffer 
high mortality making the live-stock 
industry unprofitable, are. not local- 
ized, but widespread throughout the 
world. They point to a problem of the 
greatest gravity, which bids fair to be- 
come more serious rather than the re- 
verse as time goeson. Take an exam- 
ple of an area used exclusively for 
pasturage year after year, in which the 
soil is depleted in one of the elements 
essential for the maintenance of health. 
Suppose that the grazing is good enough 
30 that five acres will sustain an animal 
which in three years reaches maturity 
or marketable condition. The skele- 
ton of a three-year-old steer may weigh 
seventy-five to a hundred pounds, and 
consists mostly of calcium phosphate. 
The soft tissues of the body are very 
rich in phosphorus, as well. Now, if 
an animal is produced every three years 
on such a range, it is easy to'understand 
how, within half a century or more, the 
soil may be so depleted in those mineral 
elements in which it is poorest that 
further animal production on the area 
becomes unprofitable. 

It is just such a problem that the 
animal industry faces in many parts of 
the world. Sooner or later, society 
must face the task of restoring the 
missing elements to such soils, or must 
cease to extract wealth from them. 
With the prodigal waste of phosphorus 
and other limiting elements in fertility 
of soils, through disposal of sewage into 
water courses, from which they find 
their way into the sea, any far-seeing 
person will reflect upon whether or not a 
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time is in sight when theavailable supply 
of these limiting elements in agriculture 
will be inadequate, even should means 
be found for transporting them to the 
vast areas where they are needed. 


Wama WE Stanp Now 


There are now known six deficiency 
diseases due to lack of specific vitamins. 
There is a type of malnutrition result- 
ing from mineral element imbalance in 
respect to calcium and phosphorus, 
which has until now been a great 
handicap to infants and children, but 
which can now be, and is being, pre- 
vented through the application of the 
results of animal experimentation to 
human nutrition. The widespread 
provision of iodine through the use of 
iodized salt is effecting a decrease in the 
incidence of endemic goiter, which now 
afflicts some millions of people whose 
mothers did not get sufficient iodine 
during pregnancy, and who were par- 
tially starved postnatally for iodine. 

We possess a very valuable body of 
knowledge of quality in foodstuffs, 
secured through the application of the 
biological method for the analysis of a 
food. We have much knowledge of 
the combinations of foods which supple- 
ment each other and make good each 
other’s deficiencies. The physiological 


benefits of sunlight and of ultra-violet 
rays from artificial sources are now 
sufficiently understood to make this 
agency a valuable aid to the promotion 
of health. We are at the threshold of 
an era of marked improvement in the 
health of the teeth. The problems of 
routine feeding of infants who are not 
breast-fed are in great measure solved. 
Improved methods for the preservation 
of foods will henceforth make possible 
a much more varied and satisfactory 
dietary throughout the year than our 
parents a generation ago were able to 
secure. In no field of human advance- 
ment has progress been more rapid or 
the results more spectacular than in the 
nutritional field. 

The researches which have placed us 
in such an advantageous position in the 
effective utilization of our food re- 
sources have, however, brought to 
light some very serious problems with 
respect to animal production. No 
other nation is now squandering its 
natural resources in soil fertility so fast 
as the United States. We shall need 
wise statesmanship to prevent us from 
drifting rapidly into a most serious situ- 
ation as a result of soil erosion, exhaus- 
tion of pasture lands, and waste of 
fertilizing elements through short- 
sighted systems of sewage disposal. 


The Federal Government in Relation to- 
Maternity and Infancy 


By Grace ABBOTT 
Chief, Children’s Bureau, United States Department of Labor, Washington, District of Columbia 


EN years ago, the bill which made 

possible an experiment in coöpera- 
tion between the Federal and state 
governments in providing facilities for 
the education of parents in maternal 
‘and infant hygiene had been before 
Congress for more than two years. 
The movement which resulted in the 
passage of the so-called Sheppard- 
Towner Act began when the Children’s 
Bureau was created, in 1912, to “in- 
vestigate and report... upon all 
matters pertaining to the welfare of 
children and child life among all classes 
of our people,” especially “infant 
mortality, the birth rate . . . and the 
diseases of children.” 

The investigations made by the 
Children’s Bureau and studies made 
by other agencies showed that babies 
died when wages were low, when the 
home was overcrowded, when the com- 
munity supply of milk or water was 
contaminated, and when the general 
sanitation of the home or the com- 
munity was poor. Most important of 
all, however, they showed that babies 
died because parents did not know 
how to give them the scientific care 
needed to keep them alive, or, what is 
perhaps more important, to rear them 
inhealth. The problem was, therefore, 
primarily one of the education of 
parents and especially of mothers in 
the scientific care of their children. In 
other words, infant mortality was 
found to be an index of social, eco- 
nomic, and sanitary conditions, but a 
better index of what mothers know 
about the care of their children, 
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EDUCATIONAL ACTIVITIES 


The traditional organization and 
services provided by state departments 
of health did not take into account the 
need of an educational program for 
reducing infant and maternal mor- 
tality. When the Children’s Bureau 
was created in 1912 there was only one 
state which had organized for promot- 
ing the health of children by creating a 
child hygiene bureau in the state de- 
partment of health. A few such bu- 
reaus had been organized in the health 
departments of some of our larger 
cities, but as a whole, the child health 
work was being done by private infant 
welfare and visiting nurse associations, 
usually only in the larger cities and 
without the resources necessary for 
carrying out the whole program. 

Baby week campaigns, which the 
Bureau sponsored in coöperation with 
the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, and the Children’s Year pro- 
gram, sponsored by the Women’s 
Committee of the Council of National 
Defense in an effort to prevent the 
lowering of the standards of child care 
during the war, extended to almost every 
county in the United States and di- 
rected public attention to the unneces- 
sarily high death rates among mothers 
and babies, and to the value of the 
child health conference and other or- 
ganized activities in saving the lives of 
babies. 

The causes of the high death rate 
among mothers were, it was generally 
believed, responsible for the high death 
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rate of babies during the first month of 
life, so that, from more than one point 
of view, promotion of a maternal 
health program must be considered a 
part of a comprehensive child health 
program. Writing in 1921 on “The 
Real Risk Rate of Death to Mothers 
from Causes Connected with Child- 
birth,” Dr. William Travis Howard, of 
Johns Hopkins, said: 


Prevention and control of illness end 
death of mother and child are among the 
most neglected and potentially the most 
fruitful domains of American public health 
administration, and, of the problems con- 
cerned, the two greatest are the toxemias of 
pregnancy (including albuminuria and 
eclampsia) and puerperal fever, of which 
the latter is the more readily approached. 

. It is almost inconceivable that a cam- 
munity large or small, inhabited by people 
of average intelligence and of relatively 
great wealth, would fail to apply remedies 
for such glaring and wholesale women mur- 
der, as the data for the United States birth 
Registration Area, properly studied, dis- 


close. 


Tse SHepparRD-LowNeER Act 


The Sheppard-Towner Act for the 
promotion of the welfare and the hy- 


giene of maternity and infancy, which’ 


became a law on November 28, 1921, 
was in all essentials the same as the 
plan for the “public protection of 
maternity and infancy” submitted by 
Miss Lathrop as Chief of the Children’s 
Bureau in her annual report for 1917. 
This act authorized an annual appro- 
priation of $1,240,000 for a five-year 
period, of which not to exceed fifty 
thousand dollars could be expended by 
the Children’s Bureau for administra- 
tive purposes and for the investigation 
of maternal and infant mortality, while 
the balance was to be divided among 
the states accepting the act as follows: 
five thousand dollars unmatched to 


1 The American Journal of Hygiene, Vol. 1, 
No. 2, pp. 280-81. 


each state, and an additional five 
thousand dollars to each state if 
matched, the balance to be allotted 
among the several states on the basis of 
population, and granted if matched by 
an equal state appropriation. 

The act intended that the plan of 
work should originate in the state and 
be carried out by the state. The 
legislatures of forty-five states ? and the 
Territory of Hawaii—to which the 
benefits of the act were extended in 
1924—accepted the terms of the act. 
A Federal Board of Maternity and 
Infant Hygiene, composed of the Chief 
of the Children’s Bureau, the Surgeon 
General of the United States Public 
Health Service, and the United States 
Commissioner of Education, was given 
authority to approve or disapprove 
state plans, but the act provided that 
the plans must be approved by the 
Federal board if “reasonably appro- 
priate and adequate to carry out its 
purposes.” 

In the Children’s Bureau, the ad- 
ministration of the act was directly in 
charge of a Maternity and Infant 
Hygiene Division, the director of which 
had been a specialist in child hygiene. 
In addition to auditing accounts and 
carrying out other routine administra- 
tive details, the Bureau assisted the 
states by arranging for conferences 
of state directors, by field consultation, 
by the loan of bureau personnel for 
demonstration and survey purposes, 
and during the last two years, by a 
study of maternal mortality made in 
fifteen states in coöperation with the 
state medical associations and the state 
departments of health. In 1927, the 
authorized appropriation was extended 
by Congress for a two-year period, and 
the act was repealed as of June 30, 
1929. 


2? The legislatures of Connecticut, Ilinois, and 


. Massachusetts did not accept the benefits of the 


act. 
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In reviewing the work of the Federal 
government in relation to maternity 
and infancy, the first question to be 
asked is, what can be said to be the re- 
sults of these seven years of Federal 
and state coöperation? It should be 
stated at the outset that the results of 
an educational program are difficult to 
assess. While the plans under which 
the states operated differed greatly, 
with only a very few exceptions they 
were all under the necessity of ac- 
quainting the public—and particularly 
the women—through literature and 
itinerant health and prenatal con- 
ferences, with the nature of child 
health work and the value that perma- 
nent local child health and prenatal 
services would be to them. Hundreds 
of thousands of individual women at- 
tended these demonstration conferences 
and received their first scientific in- 
struction in child care. What in addi- 
tion to this great educational impetus 
can be said to be the benefits of the act? 


EXTENSION oF FACILITIES 


In the first place, there has been a 
great extension of state and local public 
resources and agencies for promoting 
infant and, to a less degree, maternal 
hygiene. 

Previous to 1920, child hygiene 
bureaus or divisions had been estab- 
lished in twenty-eight states, sixteen of 
them in 1919, largely as a result of the 
Children’s Year activities sponsored by 
the Women’s Committee of the Council 
of National Defense and the United 
States Children’s Bureau. 

In anticipation of the passage of the 
Maternity and Infancy Act, nine states 
created child hygiene divisions or bu- 
reaus so as to be ready to receive funds 
and carry on the work. Ten states 
organized such divisions or bureaus af- 
ter the passage of the act in 1922. All 
but one of these are functioning now. 

During the period July 1, 1924 to 


June 30, 1929, the states coUperating 
reported that, as a result of aid given 
through the Maternity and Infancy 
Act, permanent local child health, 
prenatal, or combined prenatal and 
child health consultation centers had 
been established as follows: Alabama 
19, Arizona 10, Arkansas 14, California 
89, Colorado 21, Delaware 9, Florida 
35, Georgia 42, Idaho 2, Kentucky 52, 
Louisiana 84, Maryland 7, Michigan 
30, Minnesota 8, Mississippi 8, Mis- 
souri 26, Montana 15, Nebraska 1, 
Nevada 1, New Hampshire 8, New 
Jersey 70, New Mexico 20, New York 
182, North Carolina 37, North Dakota 
3, Ohio 28, Oklahoma 5, Oregon 57, 
Pennsylvania 167, Rhode Island 7, 
South Carolina 11, Tennessee 29, 
Texas 224, Utah 138, Virginia 80, 
Washington 21, West Virginia 66, Wis- 
consin 64, and Wyoming 14; making a 
total of 1,594. 

In states where county organization 
was emphasized and full-time county 
health units were being established, 
nurses and sometimes doctors were 
added to the staff of the county unit in 
order to make more effective or to 
demonstrate a county maternity and 
infancy program. For example, in 
Alabama the number of local nurses 
prior to 1922 was 36 (28 white, 8 negro); 
in 1926, there were 74 nurses (58 white, 
16 negro). Of this number, thirty-four 
were paid in part by maternity and in- 
fancy funds. In many counties, the 
demonstration work of a maternity 
and infancy nurse working from the 
child hygiene division of the state de- 
partment of health resulted in the em- 
ployment of a locally supported county 
nurse to continue the work., For ex- 
ample, in Georgia, where twenty-eight 
county nurses were paid jointly from 
state and Federal funds, the state re- 
ported that twenty-one of the nurses 
were taken over and financed by the 
counties after July 1, 1929. 
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INCREASED APPROPRIATIONS 


In addition to the increased local 
appropriations, making it possible to 
assume the support of local consulta- 
tion centers and public health rurses, 
the state appropriations have greatly 
increased—at first in order to match 
Federal funds, and later, when the 
Federal funds were no longer available, 
in order to continue or to expand the 
state program. Thus, nineteen states 
and the Territory of Hawaii have re- 
ported that their legislatures appro- 
priated an amount equaling or exceed- 
ing the combined state and Federal 
funds under the Sheppard-Towner Act. 
These states are: Delaware, Kentucky, 
Maine, Maryland, Michigan, Missouri, 
New Hampshire, New Jersey, New 
Mexico, New York, North Carolina, 
North Dakota, Pennsylvania, Rhode 
Island, South Dakota, Tennessee, Ver- 
mont, Virginia, and Wisconsin. Flor- 
ida, which has a special tax levy. reports 
that the full program carried on with 
Federal assistance is being continued. 

It is difficult to make this list accu- 
rate. Appropriations are frequently in 
lump sums, and the amount evailable 
for an individual bureau or division 
is subject to administrative control. 
Moreover, a specific appropriation 
may, as a matter of executive policy, 
not be available. For example, the 
papers report that in North Caro- 
lina, in order to bring state expen- 
ditures within the state income, 
departmental appropriations will not 
be expended in full, and, in accord- 
ance with this policy, there will be a 
reduction in the authorized budget for 
maternity and infancy work. 

Since statistics as to births and 
deaths are essential for planning and 
evaluating a maternity and infancy 
program, a special effort was made by 
the Children’s Bureau and by the ma- 
ternity and infant hygiene divisions in 
the states to improve registration. 


The birth Registration Area has been 
expanded from thirty states in 1922, 
representing 72.2 per cent of the total 
estimated population of the United 
States, to forty-six states in 1929, repre- 
senting 94.8 per cent of the total esti- 
mated population of the United States. 
This is a fundamental gain, due at least 
in part to the activities made possible 
by the Maternity and Infancy Act. 

To summarize, then, at the end of 
the period of coöperation, births and 
deaths were being reported in all the 
states except two—South Dakota and 
Texas—making possible a scientific 
adaptation of program to need; the 
permanent local facilities for promoting 
child health had been greatly increased; 
many thousands of women had been 
educated in the practical value of this 
work; and a greatly increased number 
of doctors and nurses had become ex- 
perienced state and local administrators 
of a child health program. 


Lowerep Dears Rates 


But what about the deaths of moth- 
ersand babies? While the full value of 
parental education in the scientific care 
of children cannot be measured by 
lowered death rates, it is in point to ask 
what has been the trend in maternal 
and infant mortality in this and other 
countries for which comparable statis- 
tics are available. 

The trend of the infant death rate 
in the United States has been down- 
ward since 1915, when the Registration 
Area was established, and it was to be 
expected that with lower rates, the 
annual percentage reduction would not 
be maintained without increasingly 
effective work. 

Comparison of the United States 
rates prior to and immediately follow- 
ing the enactment of the act is com- 
plicated by the very high death rate in 
1918, when the influenza epidemic 
reached its peak, and by the expanding 
birth and death Registration Areas in 
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the United States. If we omit 1918 
and compare the rates for the nineteen 
states that were in the birth Registra- 
tion Area from 1917 to 1921 with the 
rates for the same states from 1922 to 
1928, we find that every state had a 
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lower rate for the latter period, the 
decrease varying from five to nineteen 
per cent. The following table shows 
the percentage of decrease for the urban 
and rural areas as well as for the states 
as a whole. 


TABLE I—COMPARIBON oF INFANT MORTALITY PRIOR TO OPERATION oF THE MATERNITY AND 
Inrancy Acr anp Durma Irs Operation IN Sprctrrep Srares;? STATE, 
Unpan, AND Runa Rares Per 1,000 Live Bmrus‘ 





























State Urban Rural 
1917- 1917~ 1917~ 
ae 1821 | geg- e p | 1921 | ige é erT | 1921 
Exclu- Exclu- a ent Exclu- 
F, 1928 De- 1928 De- 
sive of sive of sive of 
1918 1918 1918 
Beginning to cooper- 
ate in 1922: 
California *. . 70341666 5 64 1 60.1 78.8 
Indiana... 79 3 | 66.6 16 90,5 72.9 72 0 
Kentucky 75.5 | 68 8 9 90 9 82.0 73.0 
Maryland 105 5 | 87 7 17 100.7 84.7 lll 2 
Michigan 86 9 | 738 7 15 93 8 717.8 79 8 
Minnesota. 64.8 | 57 2 12 67 9 57.2 63.2 
New Hampshire 84 2 | 78.2 17 106.0 84.2 81.6 
North Carolina 85.5 | 81 2 5 116 8 | 104.8 82 6 
QOhio.... 84 7 | 69.5 18 89.9 719 T7.8 
Oregon *... 58 8 | 52.8 10 59.0 48 8 57.8 
Pennsylvania. . 98 9 | 80 5 19 98.9 80.1 98.8 
Utah.. 71 2 | 62.4 12 69.8 59.7 71.8 
Virginia 87.4 | 79 2 9 108.1 95.0 82.1 
Wisconsin 76.4 | 68 0 14 88.4 69 9 69 2 
Beginning to codper- 
ate in 1928 or 
later: 
Kansas t. 70.6 | 61 2 18 86 6 72.3 66 2 
Maine f.. 93.4 | 808 13 96 1 86 8 92 4 
New York $. 80 6 | 67 8 17 81 8 67.8 75.8 
Vermont *. 86 0 | 71 8 17 111.7 75 7 81.2 
Washington f. 61 6 | 54.0 12 59 1 49.4 64 1 
Not coòperating: 
Connecticut .. 86 6 | 69 5 20 86 1 68 2 88 0 
Massachusetts. 88 3 | 71.8 19 89,2 72.1 83.6 
—l 

















* Rates are for periods 1919-1921 and 1922-1928. 


t Began to cooperate in 1927. 


$ Began to couperate in 1928. Rates are for periods 1919-1922 and 1923-1928. 


** Began to cotiperate in 1925. ` 


3 States included are those in the birth Registration Area of 1917 exclusive of Rhode Island, which 
was dropped from the area in 1919 and 1920, and inclusive of California and Oregon, which were ad- 


mitted in 1919. 
‘Source: U. S. Bureau of the Census. 
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Comparison of maternal mortality 
rates for the same periods in these 
nineteer. states shows that every state 
had a lower maternal mortality rate 
during the period of operation of the 
Sheppard-Towner Act than during the 
period preceding the act. Retes for 


the period of operation were from one 
to twenty-seven per cent lower than 
the rates for the earlier period. In 
nine states, the difference amounted to 
ten per cent or more, the greatest per- 
centage decrease being in Utah and the 
smallest in Maine, as Table IT shows. 


TABLE II—COMPARISON OF MATERNAL MORTALITY PRIOR TO Operation or tan MATERNITY 
AND INFANCY ACT AND DURING ITS OPERATION IN SPECIFIED STATES; § STATE, 
Usgsan, anp Rusar Rares Per 10,000 Live Bras’ 
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New lampshire...} 70 8 

Nortt Carolina... | 86. 4 

Ohio........ A 74 1 

Oregcn * 89 6 

Pennsylvania 69 5 

Utah 78 4 

Virginia 80 1 

Wisconsin 57 8g 

Beginning to couper- 
ate in 1923 or 
later: 
Kansas t ....... 76 
Mainet . a |77. 
New York f..... 68 
Vermont ** . . |71 
Washington}. .. | 88 
Not cosperating: 

Connecticut . .| 58 
Massachusetts. 68 
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5] 65 3} —22 | 62.4 | 565 — 9 
9) 788| —17 | 67.0 |504 | -2% 
4| 800] —15 | 57.6 | 53.9 | — 6 
4) 691] —11 | 685 |493 | —28 
2) 71)—7 | 78.9 | 542 | —27 
&| 637| —14 | 59.6 | 468 | —22 
1} 669/—8 | 67.8 | 687 | +1 
9/1801] —98 | 81.4 | 711 | —18 
2; 790|—7 |598 | 473 | —21 
3 | 74.8) —19 | 88.2 |630 | —29 
8; 806) —38 | 56.6 | 462 | —18 
6} 715] —27 | 62.6 | 483 | —31 
0; 1077| —8 | 70.5 | 60.9 | —14 
5| 660/—65 | 608 | 49.8 | — 2 
95.0; — 1 |711 | 588 | —17 
108 5| +11 | 708 | 630 | —10 
61.3] — 6 | 677 | 465 —19 
107 5| +36 | 70.1 |624 | —11 
77 7| —16 |746 | 685 —22 
588| — 8 |3872 | 38.5 | + 8 
6079| —7 |478 |418 —18 

















* Rates are for periods 1919-1921 and 1922-1928 


t Bezan to cotperate in 1927. 


t Began to cotperate in 1923. Rates are for periods 1919-1922 and 1923-1928. 


~* Began to codperate in 1925. 


£ States included are those in the birth Registration Area of 1917, exclusive of Rhode Island, which 
was dropped from the area in 1919 and 1920, and inclusive of California and Oregon, which were 


admitted in 1919. 
t Source: U. S. Bureau of the Cersus. 
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It will be noted from these tables 
that two states, Connecticut and 
Massachusetts, which did not accept 
the terms of the act show decreases. 
It is only fair to point out that in both 
these states the appropriations for the 
child hygiene divisions of the state 
departments of health were greatly 
increased because of the national and 
local discussion which the Maternity 
and Infancy Act stimulated, and that 


fifty and one hundred, and one coun- 
try, New Zealand, reports a rate of 
less than fifty per thousand live births 
for that year. From 1915 to 1921, 
five of these foreign countries and the 
United States showed definite down- 
ward trends in their rates as indicated 
by average annual percentage de- 
creases, varying from 5.68 per cent for 
Austria to 1.88 per cent for the Irish 
Free State. 


the directors of these states attended The rate of change in six foreign 


TABLE Di—Inranr Mortamrry Rares ror tap Unrrep STATES AND Curtain FOREIGN 
Countries, 1915-1928 








Deaths of Infants Under One Year of Age Per 1,000 Live Births 





































Country : 
1918 | 1917 | 1918 | 1919 | 1920 1923} 1924) 1925| 1926| 1927;/'1928 
ADBTIA bia cacawnssscs 192 | 188 } 103 | 186 
Wc eek Row cake 54 | 241 | 269 | 255 | 806 
England and Wales ol | 96 89 
ermany... . 168 | 148 | 155 | 154 | 121 
Irish Free State 81 | 84] 80 
Japan... aeg cece ane 170 | 173 | 189 | 170 
Now Zealand 51| 48) 48 
Northern Ireland 89 | 97 | 101 | 95 
Bootland... .... ... 97 | 107 | 100 | 102 
witserland........ 78 | 79] 88 
U. B. birth 
( ) 101 | %4 | 101| 87 
U birth Registration 
Area of 1915 (exelu- 
ve of R. I.) 100 | 96 | 106 
Fienraitsit 4 124 | 107 į 110 | 101 
* Provisional 


the conferences of directors of cottperat- 
ing states and contributed to and 
profited by the discussion of methods 
of work in terms of results obtained. 

Comparison of the progress made in 
reducing the death rates in the United 
States as compared with other coun- 
tries is also pertinent. The infant 
mortality rates available for eleven 
foreign countries and for the United 
States for the years 1915-1928 are 
given in the above table. 

Four of these countries, Chile, 
Japan, Austria, and Uruguay, report 
rates of one hundred or more per 
thousand live births in 1928; six foreign 
countries—Germany, Scotland, North- 
ern Ireland, Irish Free State, England 
and Wales, and Switzerland—and the 
United States report rates between 


: 


countries was not statistically signifi- 
cant. Nocountry showed a significant 
upward trend in its infant mortality 
rates. During the period 1922 to 
1928, decreases were slightly more 
marked than in the earlier period. The 
average annual decrease in the rates 
varied from 6.29 per cent for Germany 
to 1.94 per cent in England and Wales. 
The rate of decrease in the expanding 
United States birth Registration Area 
amounted to 2.12 per cent. 

As most of the foreign countries in- 
cluded a constant geographical area in 
their registration district, the United 
States birth Registration Area of 1915, 
exclusive of Rhode Island which was 
not included in the figures for 1919 and 
1920, is much more suitable for com- 
parison with foreign countries than the 
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United States expanding area, which 
included ten states in 1915 and forty- 
four states in 1928. In the area of 
1915, exclusive of Rhode Island, the 
average annual percentage of decrease 
in the infant mortality rates was 8.49 
from 1915 to 1921 and 3.08 from 1922 
to 1928, the difference in the trends for 
the two periods being too smell to be 
statistically significant. 


ENCOURAGING ACHIEVEMENT 


The United States may be encour- 
aged by this record of achievement. 
It is comparatively easy to reduce high 
rates but much more difficult to reduce 
lowones. ‘Themaintenanceof a practi- 
cally constant rate of decrease through- 
out the period 1915-1928 suggests that 
particularly in the latter years, infant 
health activities initiated by the states 
have been wisely chosen and ably 
directed. 

In the United States Registration 
Area of 1922,’ an area consisting of 
thirty states and the District of Colum- 
bia, the infant mortality rates during 
the period 1922-1928 show an average 
annual decrease of 2.44 per cent. 
Changes in the rates from the various 
types of causes are as shown below. 
It is encouraging to those responsible 
for the maternity and infancy work in 








TABLE IV 
Causes of Deaths Per Cert Increase 
or Decrease 

Total............ ; —2 44 
Natal and prenatal...... —i 18 
Gastrointestinal. ..... ; —7 67 
Respiratory.. .. 2.2... —2 2 
Epidemic and communica- 

ble diseases ..... ... —3.66 
External causes......... +0. 34 
All other causes......... —1.65 
Unknown or ill-defined. . . —1 23 





South Carolina failed to report births and 
deaths satisfactorily in 1925 and 1926 and is 
therefore not included. 


the states during the years under re- 
view that the rates from gastrointesti- 
nal conditions decreased on the average 
7.67 per cent annually, and that rates 
from natal and prenatal causes decreased 
on the average 1.18 per cent annually. 


MATERNAL Morrauity RATES 


Maternal mortality rates are avail- 
able for eight foreign countries and the 
United States for the years 1915—1928. 
Only one country, Scotland, reports a 
rate for 1928 (70 per 10,000 live births) 
in excess of that of the United States. 
The rate for the United States expand- 
ing birth Registration Area was 69 and 
that of the area as of 1915, 61. North- 
ern Ireland reports a rate of 52 per 
10,000 live births; New Zealand, Irish 
Free State, Chile, and England and 
Wales report rates between 40 and 50. 
Japan reports a rate of 28, and Uru- 
guay, the lowest, a rate of 24 per 10,000 
live births. 

During the period 1915-1921, neither 
the United States nor any of these 
foreign countries had sufficient change 
in their rates to indicate either con- 
sistent increase or decrease in maternal 
mortality. During the period 1922- 
1928 the rates of two foreign countries, 
Chile and Japan, had a significant 
downward tendency, as indicated by 
the average annual decrease of 7.84 and 
8.58 per cent respectively, based on 
rates per 10,000 live births. Maternal 
mortality of England and Wales in- 
creased at an average annual rate of 
2.32 per cent. No change is apparent 
in the rates of either the expanding 
United States birth Registration Area 
or of the area of 1915, exclusive of 
Rhode Island; but the rates for the 
area of 1922, exclusive of South Caro- 
lina, have shown a downward tendency, 
as indicated by the average annual 
decrease of 0.65 per cent. 

Analysis of the maternal mortality 


` rates by causes for this area of 1922 
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shows that no significant change has 
occurred in the rates from accidents of 
pregnancy, other accidents of labor, or 
puerperal septicemia; that rates from 
puerperal hemorrhage had a tendency 
to increase at an average annual rate of 
1.07 per cent and that only puerperal 
albuminuria and convulsions, a cause 
influenced by prenatal care, showed a 
significant downward trend; the aver- 
age annual decrease from this cause 
amounting to 1.98 per cent annually. 
The difference in the 1922 and 1928 
rates from this cause means a saving of 
more than three hundred maternal 
lives in this group of thirty states in 
1928, as compared with the deaths that 
would have occurred had 1922 rates 
prevailed during that year. 

Both in the infant death rate, where 
the striking reduction was in deaths 
due to gastrointestinal disease, and in 
the maternal death rate, where the de- 
cline was in deaths due to puerperal 
albuminuria and convulsions, the re- 
sults may be said to reflect the type of 
work done by the States. 

The Maternity and Infancy Act can 
be said to have served its purpose in 
demonstrating the usefulness of Fed- 
eral, state, and local coöperation for the 
education of parents in child care and 
in promoting interest in the whole sub- 
ject of child health. In some states 
the work will go forward, although less 
rapidly, should the Federal Govern- 
ment adhere to the policy of with- 
drawal of support for maternal and in- 
fant hygiene. 


ADEQUATE Provision NEEDED 


It cannot be assumed that in the 
development of county-wide health 
services, maternity and infancy services 
will be provided as a matter of course. 
According to the senior surgeon in 
charge of the cotperative rural health 
work of the Public Health Service, 
county health units carry on 
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all salient branches of health work, such as 
acute communicable disease control meas- 
ures, sanitation of private homes and public 
places, malaria prevention, tuberculosis 
control, goiter prevention, infant and ma- 
ternity hygiene, venereal disease preven- 
tion, school hygiene, etc. Attention is ex- 
pected to be concentrated upon the different 
branches of the work in what appears to be 
the most advantageous sequence. 8 


A minimum annual budget of ten 
thousand dollars is said by the same 
authority to be adequate for the ap- 
proved minimum staff—one whole- 
time health officer, one whole-time 
sanitary inspector, one whole-time 
health nurse, and one office clerk. The 
health officer is usually an epidemiolo- 
gist, so there is frequently no one on 
the staff with special training or pro- 
fessional interest in the problem of 
educating parents in maternal and 
child health. Under such circum- 
stances, with the number of responsibil- 
ities quoted above, it is not surprising 
that the county health unit often finds 
the maternal and child health program 
something extra, which in the multi- 
plicity of duties and responsibilities can 
pe postponed or very inadequately 
provided for. ' 

Moreover, unlike a program for the 
prevention of a specific disease, the 
supervision of the health of children is 
a year-round program; so that to class 
it as one of the “salient branches” to 
be carried on in “the most advanta- 
geous sequence,” means serious com- 
munity neglect of the health of chil- 
dren. Until adequate provision is 
made for mothers and babies, because 
of the fundamental need of promoting 
their health and because of the special 
organization shown by experience to be 
required for this work, it seems impor- 
tant to provide a special subsidy for 
it. 

3 Reprint No. 1839 from the Public Health 
Reports, Yol. 44, No. 49, Dec. 6, 1929, p. 4. 
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ProroseD LEGISLATION 


Several bills have been introduced in 
Congress proposing to enact a measure 
similar to the Sheppard-Towner Act. 
When Congress adjourned in July, 
there were pending in the Senate two 
bills, S. 255 and S. 4738. The former 
with some minor changes proposed to 
continue the Maternity and Infancy 
Act of 1921, and the latter is a combina- 
tion, with again some amendments, of 
S. 255 and the Capper Bill, S. 878, for 
the promotion of the health of the rural 
population of the United States. Bills 
identical with the above, H. R. 1195 
and H. R. 12995 and three others, have 
been introduced in the House; one of 
them, by Representative Goodwin of 
Minnesota, proposes the reënactment 
and the extension to Porto Rico of the 
Sheppard-Towner Act, and especially 
provides for cotrdinating the local 
maternity and infancy program with 
the county health units where such 
have been developed. 

There is very general support of S. 
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4738 and H. R. 12995 as affording a 
basis for the cotrdinated development 
of the county unit organization for 
promoting the general health and the 
Children’s Bureau maternal and child - 
health program. The administration 
of the former is given to the Public 
Health Service, and of the latter to the 
Children’s Bureau, with a Federal 
Health Cotrdinating Board composed 
of the Surgeon General of the Public 
Health Service, the Chief of the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, and the Commissioner 
of Education, given authority to ap- 
prove the plans in each field. 

These measures will be before Com- 
mittees of the House and the Senate 
when Congress meets in December. 
What they decide shall be the rôle of 
the Federal Government in promoting 
or ignoring the health of mothers and 
babies will not be front page news, but 
its importance is greater and the effect 
of its decision will be more far-reaching 
than the political measures which will 
be widely discussed. 


Health Services for Preschool Children 


By Howard Canps Carpenrmr, M.D. 
Professor of Pediatrics, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


HE number of children of preschool 

age in this country is progressively 
decreasing; where formerly they com- 
prised one fifth of the total population, 
today only one eighth falls within this 
age period. 

The preschool age has rightly been 
called the “Golden Age” of develop- 
ment, for in the last decade we have 
come to appreciate the possibilities of 
purposely molding this plastic material 
in such manner as to attain the optimal 
child, a child proportionally well devel- 
oped both physically and mentally, and 
one happily adjusted to his environ- 
ment. 


GROWTH 


During the past ten years, the 
physiology of growth of the preschool 
child has been the subject of more care- 
ful scientific study than ever before, 
both by clinical observation and from 
laboratory research. A knowledge of 
growth has become of fundamental im- 
portance to all those who care for and 
protect children; without this knowl- 
edge, such efforts must be haphazard. 
We have come to know growth as the 
“foundation stone” on which to build 
all work for children. 

It is essential that medical schools 
give more definite instruction ih the 
subject of the growth and development 
of normal children. The medical stu- 
dents’ curriculum should contain an 
adequate number of hours for the 
teaching of child hygiene and the pre- 
vention of disease in young children. 
At last we have come to a realization of 
the importance of pediatrics as a basie 
science in medicine. An illustration of 
the modern trend in recognizing this 


importance is the care of the newborn 
infant, which has been shifted from the 
obstetrician to the pediatrist in the 
leading university maternity hospitals 
in this country. The pediatrist has 
thus been given the opportunity to 
carry out research on the growth and 
development of the newborn—one of 
the most promising fields for medical 
investigation. 

Mental growth, like physical pew 
may be measured accurately enough at 
the present time to make possible a fair 
prediction of the child’s future develop- 
ment. With increasing understanding 
of standards of growth has come a 
greater appreciation of the importance 
of continuous medical health super- 
vision for every infant. The child’s 
mental and physical development be- 
ing so intimately related, they are no 
longer considered apart, and the physi- 
cian specializing in pediatrics is seeing 
the whole child. It is safe to predict 
that more attention will be given each 
year in our medical schools to the 
teaching of mental hygiene to the stu- 
dents. Far too many medical schools 
are still teaching major surgery to 
undergraduate students. Although di- 
dactic surgery must be taught, too 
much valuable time is being consumed 
in operative surgery, leaving insufficient 
time for adequate instruction in mental 
hygiene and other subjects. 


PARENTAL EDUCATION 


The science of mental hygiene, 
while still in the turmoil of its infancy, 
is making rapid progress. In our 
present state of knowledge, it would be 
well if mental hygiene clinics would 
lmit their work largely to the parents, 
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where the possibilities of doing harm 
are of much less importance; m other 
words, the parents, rather than the 


children, should be used for pyschi- ` 


atricresearch. Parental guidance clin- 
ics are needed, and we believe will 
supplant, in the future, the child 
guidance clinics. The prevention of 
mental disease has been very slow in 
getting under way; nevertheless, in the 
last few years, literally thousands of 
parents have become acutely conscious 
of the importance of mental hygiene, 
who formerly had not even heard of it. 

One of the greatest problems in our 
social development has proved to be 
the subject of parental education. 
Parenthood has become recognized as 
the most difficult of all professions and 
yet the profession which has in the past 
received the least scientific study and 
about which the fewest scientific facts 
are known. It is to be hoped that the 
time is not far off when infant culture 
will be acknowledged by educational 
authorities as of fundamental impor- 
tance in preparental education. In no 
other way may we expect to develop a 
healthy, happy, future generation. 

In the last decade, the nursery school 
movement has enjoyed a very repid de- 
velopment. The nursery schocls have 
attempted to supply the best type of 
environment, good training, and paren- 
tal instruction, but we believe their 
main justification is as clinical research 
laboratories to study child develop- 
ment. They are not helping as much 
as they should to keep the young child 
out of doors in the sunshine. 


Huauru EDUCATION 


We have heard in the past a great 
deal about being “air-minded,”’ but it 
is now more up-to-date to be ‘“‘health- 
minded,” or perhaps a better term 
would be “health conscious.” The 
conservation of the race depends on 
commencing the teaching of health to 
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children in the preschool period, in 
addition to teaching the parents of 
these preschool children to be well-in- 
formed health managers of their homes. 
It would seem as if our homes had 
lagged behind other institutions in the 
adoption of approved measures of child 
hygiene. Crowded city living has 
become more dangerous than country 
living, and as a result, the urban pre- 
school child is suffering more and more 
from long hours indoors due to lack of 
play places out of doors. He is like- 
wise suffering from the restriction of 
space indoors, because of the increase 
of apartment dwellings. A room for 
itself for every child should be a mini- 
mum standard requirement for the 
American family. 

Health education has become the 
chief motif of state bureaus of child 
health. This is disseminated through 
lectures, literature, and radio talks. 
Practical health teaching is sweeping 
over this country. 

The Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company has stated that “by educat- 
ing its policy holders to disease preven- 
tion by periodic examinations and by 
teaching health habits to children, it 
has reduced its death rate twice as fast 
as the reduction in the general popula- 
tion in the last ten years.” . 

During ‘the decade which we are 
covering in this article, there can be no 
doubt that the most important measure 
for the promotion of the health and the 
welfare of the preschool aged child in 
the United States has been that great 
educational effort made possible when 
the Sheppard-Towner Act became a 
law on November 23, 1921, which, un- 
fortunately for the children in this 
country, expired on June 80, 1929. 
This beneficent work was conducted in 
each commonwealth under the direc- 
tion of its own state division of child 
hygiene. This law was responsible for 
the establishment of divisions of child 
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hygiene in many states where none 
existed, and for building up many 
which were inadequate. ‘The health 
education work made possible by this 
law has resulted in the better care of 
babies by thousands of parents in- 
structed in the fundamentals of child 
hygiene. It is to be hoped that Con- 
gress will retnact this law and take 
measures to provide adequate funds to 
carry forward this most important 
health education movement. 

In 1926, an international investiga- 
tion into the causes of infant mortality 
was instituted by the League of Na- 
tions, and in April, 1929, the confer- 
ence of their health experts reported 
that in all the countries in which this 
study was made, two thirds of the in- 
fant deaths were associated with the 
prenatal and neonatal period. These 
experts recommended, as essential, the 
better training of physicians to be com- 
petent pediatrists and obstetricians, 
increasing hospitalization of parturient 
women, and more intelligent care of 
the newborn, especially the premature 
infant. 

During this last decade, the health 
clinic for the preschool child has come 
into existence. The object of the 
health clinic has been the development 
of good nutrition, good posture, and 
good health habits. Hospitals, both 
general and special, have established 
health clinics. In these clinics, the 
well child should always be separated 
from the sick child, and such clinics 
should be conducted by appointment, 
so as to give sufficient time to make 
thorough health examinations. Phy- 
sicians have become health teachers 
and have made health clinics centers 
for parental education. The public on 
its part is demanding pediatrists willing 
and able to teach health. The parents 
of the normal child are bringing it to 
the pediatrist twice a month for three 


months, once a month for the next 
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nine months, every two months during 
the second year, and then twice a year 
during the remainder of the preschool 
period. 


NUTRITION 


The determination of the state of 
nutrition of the young child is a matter 
which has received a considerable 
amount of attention. It has been 
shown that the methods of determining 
nutrition from age, height, and weight, 
are open to criticism as to their accu- 
racy. It has been found fallacious to 
consider a child as suffering from mal- 
nutrition because he happens to be 
seven per cent under weight. In the 
past, too much emphasis has; been 
placed on skeletal measurement. The 
American Child Health Association’s 
investigation has shown that a: con- 
sideration of the width and depth of 
the chest and the width of the hips, is 
more accurate than that of height in 
determining variation of weight. In 
other words, being under weight for a 
certain height means that the child in 
question has a small chest and small 
hips, and in order to determine the 
state of nutrition, measurement of calf 
and upper arm muscles and subcuta- 
neous tissues over the biceps is more 
important. 

Efforts to promote the nutrition of the 
preschool child have been diligently 
pursued. It has been realized that the 
amount of the protective or accessory 
food factors needed is relatively small, 
but indispensable. The young child’s 
diet should have a high percentage of 
foods containing vitamins A, B, C, D, 
and E. Especially have we come to 
appreciate the necessity of sufficient 
vitamins B and D. So important is 
their early administration, that definite 
measures are taken to make sure that 
the diet of both the expectant mother 
and the nursing mother contains these 
two vitamins. 
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The posture of the preschool child 
has received continued consideration 
with our increasing comprehension that 
the child with poor body mechanics is 
prone to infections such as tuberculosis, 
nervous disorders, and poor nutrition. 
Routine health examinations have re- 
vealed, to our chagrin, how very com- 
mon is the visceroptotic type of child 
with narrow thorax, prominent abdo- 
men, drepped stomach, distended colon 
and weak intestinal muscles with con- 
stipation and intestinal indigestion. 
Posture and nutrition are closely as- 
sociated, and no longer is posture con- 
sidered simply a bad habit. The 
promotion of correct body mechanics is 
a fertile field in preschool child health 
work. 

Dental hygiene is a matter which has 
not been overlooked by investigators, 
and rightly so, because dental disease 
is listed as the most common defect 
from which young children suffer. To 
accomplish results, it has been found 
absolutely necessary to begin with the 
very young child. The important 
problem in mouth hygiene is not 
the cure of dental defects, but their 
prevention. There is great need of 
education of the laity in this matter, as 
there is great misunderstanding, be- 
cause too much emphasis has been 
placed on the cleaning of the teeth as a 
means of preventing dental diseases, 
when in reality such prevention is a 
matter of nutrition. Dental caries 
has been prevented by a daily diet for 
the young child containing, among 
other things, an orange, an egg, a green 
leafy vegetable, milk, butter, and cod- 
liver oil. Such a diet has a high con- 
tent of minerals and vitamins. 

In large municipalities, the dental 
problem as it exists: today can be 
adequately met only by the establish- 
ment of large, central, dental clinics 
such as those in Boston, Massachusetts, 
and Rochester, New York. 
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Preventive Mepicrinn 


Medicine is making wonderful prog- 
ress. The greatest change which is 
taking place in the medical profession 
is the rapid manner in which it is em- 
bracing the preventive point of view. 
It is interesting to note how all na- 
tional health organizations dealing 
with the prevention of different dis- 
eases of the adult have turned their 
attention to the child, after finding 
that preventive work with the adult 
failed to bring results. At no time of 
life have such striking results been ob- 
tained in preventive medicine as in the 
early years of life. In fact, preventive 
medicine’s growth has been so rapid 
that it has been but feebly assimilated 
by the average citizen. When the 
present knowledge of preventive medi- 
cine is more generally adopted by our 
citizens, it will bring about a great re- 
duction in the infant mortality rate, 
and an even more striking reduction 
in the high morbidity rate during the 
early years of life. 

Preventive medicine has been in- 
terested in the prevention of infections 
by the means of fresh air, sunlight, good 
ventilation, and indoor humidity and 
temperature control. We have come 
to realize the beneficial effect of sun- 
light out of doors for children dressed 
so as to expose as much as possible of 
their skin, with protection from ex- 
tremes of temperature. It has been 


‘estimated that in a certain American 


city, over one thousand tons of soot are 
deposited on a square mile in a year. 
Smoke reduces the amount of sunlight 
twenty per cent in many towns, and 
causes the loss of sixty-five per cent 
of the ultra-violet rays. The smoke 
nuisance can be prevented and sun- 
light permitted to bring health to 
children. Diogenes, when asked by 
Alexander the Great, “Can I do any- 
thing for you?” made the wise an- 
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swer, “Yes, get out of my sunshine!” 

Today, we have an extensive list of 
diseases which can be prevented if the 
proper measures are instituted. In 
this brief article I can do little more 
than enumerate some of the diseases of 
the preschool child which during the 
last ten years have yielded to progress 
in their control or prevention. 


PREVENTION OF TUBERCULOSIS 


During the last ten years, tubercu- 
losis has been reduced forty per cent. 
A. study of over five thousand infants 
in public institutions in New York City 
led the investigators to the conclusion 
that the likelihood of infants dying was 
four times greater in cases where there 
was in the family a patient with an 
active tuberculosis than in cases where 
there was no such patient. It has been 
stated over and over again that any 
person with open tuberculosis, living in 
a house where there are children, should 
be removed to a sanitarium. The 
marked reduction in the deaths from 
tuberculosis has been mainly due to 
health education. There are, of course, 
other factors of importance, such as 
improvement in the general standard 
of living, and the hospitalization of 
active and advanced cases. 

Progress has been made in regard to 
the early recognition of tuberculosis 
in children. The two important 
means to this end are the tuberculin 
test and the X-ray examination of the 
chest. It is well understood that if 
much is to be accomplished, this 
disease must be recognized early in its 
latent phase; that is, before the symp- 
toms are manifest. The great suscep- 
tibility to this infection in early life 
is due to the fact that immunization 
has not yet been acquired. Bovine 
tubercle bacillus infection is much 
more common in the first five years of 
life than at any other age period, be- 
cause of the greater consumption of 
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cows’ milk. It occurs most frequently 
in communities using raw cows’ milk, 
and especially in counties or states 
having no law requiring that all dairy 
cattle be given the tuberculin test. 

Calmette has discovered a vaccine 
for the prevention of tuberculosis. 
His vaccine, commonly called B. C. G., 
is one containing living bovine tubercle 
bacilli which have been rendered non- 
virulent by growing on a special cul- 
ture medium for ten to fifteen years, 
through many transplantations:' The 
administration of this vaccine in France 
to infants has brought about a tremen- 
dous reduction in the mortality among 
infants born of tuberculous parents. 
The League of Nations considered this 
of so much importance that a commis- 
sion was appointed to investigate this 
vaccine. The commission reported 
that its use was safe, and that a con- 
servative statement would be that at 
least a certain degree of protection was 
afforded by it. Webb, who has made 
a careful study of this problem, advises 
that the Calmette vaccine be given to 
all infants when one or both parents 
have active tuberculosis, the danger 
to such infants being so great that 
there should be little hesitation in the 
use of this vaccine. Calmette’s vac- 
cine has not yet been generally ac- 
cepted in this country. Up to the 
present, the only method we have had 
of protecting infants of tuberculous 
parents from almost certain death has 
been to remove them from their 
homes. With the advent of this vac- 
cine, it may be possible to keep the 
properly vaccinated infants with their 
families. 


PREVENTION or DIPHTHERIA ' 


The prevention of diphtheria is a 
well-nigh accomplished fact. Thou- 
sands of children, and in some com- 
munities almost all the children, have 
been immunized against diphtheria.: It 
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seems safe to prophesy that it will not 
be long before this disease will be under 
control, and any child permitted to 
deyelop diphtheria will be considered 
to have suffered through our neglect. 
Parents whose children develop diph- 
theria are certainly culpable. The 
prevention of diphtheria has been ac- 
complished by the injection of toxin- 
antitoxin or toxoid, and both of these 
agents have been proved to be safe and 
to confer a lasting immunity. -It is 
well known that the preschool age is 
the period when individuals are most 
susceptible to diphtheria. Infancy is 
therefore the most desirable time to 
administer this protective inoculation. 

The progress made in the eradica- 
tion of diphtheria is well illustrated by 
the experience of the City of Philadel- 
phia in the year 1929, when there oc- 
curred only 969 cases of diphtheria. 
This is a remarkably small number 
when we appreciate that the normal 
expectancy of this disease is at least 
three thousand cases, based on the 
statistics of former years. This result 
was accomplished by an educational 
campaign, vigorously conducted by the 
City Health Department, with the 
coöperation of the Board of Education. 
The parents of every baby born in 
Philadelphia have been notified of the 
desirability of diphtheria immuniza- 
tion when their infant reaches six 
months of age. 

In the first nine months of the year 
in 1929, the Department of Health of 
the City of New York immunized over 
165,000 children with toxin-antitoxin, 
with a greater reduction in the number 
of deaths and in the number of cases 
of diphtheria during this period then 
during any corresponding period in the 
previous six years. Two million chil- 
dren in New York State have been im- 
munized with, toxin-antitoxin or tox- 
oid, and throughout this country, the 
Federal, state, and municipal depart- 
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ments of health have taken active 
measures to control this disease. 
There are now several communities in 
this country where one hundred per 
cent of the children have been im- 
munized, with the result that the 
disease has been eliminated. 

There is a small percentage of chil- 
dren who are sensitized to the minute 
amount of horse serum which is present 
in the toxin-antitoxin mixture. Such 
children should receive toxin-antitoxin 
made from other animal serum. Re- 
moval of tonsils also protects against 
diphtheria. Approximately eighty per 
cent of the children who have had their 
tonsils removed will give a negative 
Shick test after a period of six months, 
demonstrating that they have ac- 
quired an immunity to this disease. 
Immunization against diphtheria is 
rapidly becoming universal. 


PREVENTION OF VARIOUS DISEASES 


One of the important discoveries 
which scientific medicine has made for 
the benefit of the children of this 
country is the identification of the cause 
of scarlet fever. It has been shown 
that the etiological agent in scarlet 
fever is a definite strain of the Strep- 
tococcus hemolyticus. These bacteria 
manufacture a soluble toxin, and this 
important discovery has brought about 
the development of a test which deter- 
mines a child’s susceptibility or non- 
susceptibility to scarlet fever. But 
even more important, it has been es- 
tablished by the use of this toxin that 
children who are susceptible can be 
successfully immunized by the admin- 
istration of sterile scarlet fever toxin in 
five gradually increasing doses. 

There can be no doubt that there is a 
tendency on the part of many citizens 
to avoid smallpox vaccination, in spite 
of the fact that for many years it has 
proved to be a most effective measure 
for the prevention of this devastating 
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disease. There has been a return of 
smallpox in various parts of this coun- 
try where vaccination has been neg- 
lected. The most satisfactory age for 
smallpox vaccination is six months, as 
it is true that the earlier the age, the 
less the danger. 

Scientific research has demonstrated 
that the virus of acute poliomyelitis is 
carried in the upper respiratory tract of 
large numbers of persons who are them- 
selves immune, but who for awhile 
spread the disease. Poliomyelitis is 
most frequently a summer disease of 
colder climates, because there is, under 
these circumstances, a lowering of the 
individual’s resistance. The child’s 
ability to resist this infection has been 
found highest when normal functions 
are maintained. Convalescent blood 
serum has been found by a number of 
observers to be efficient in the treat- 
ment, if used in the early stages of this 
disease. 

Undulant fever has increased in this 
country. It has been discovered to be 
due to the drinking of infected goats’ 
and cows’ milk. It has been prevented 
by the Pasteurization of milk, and the 
time has come when any municipality 
which fails to enforce effective ordi- 
nances for the proper Pasteurization 
of milk should be held criminally 
liable. 

The prevention of congenital syphilis 
in the infant has been accomplished 
only through the treatment of the ex- 
pectant mother by modern chemother- 
apy. 

Prevention of respiratory diseases— 
colds, bronchitis, and pneumonia—is 
being achieved through health educa- 
tion in personal hygiene and home sani- 
tation. The prevention of droplet in- 
fection and hand-to-mouth infection 
should be more conscientiously prac- 
ticed by all honorable people. 

Much has been attained in the pre- 
vention of infections of the gastro- 
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intestinal tract in infancy. Educa- 
tional propaganda for breast feeding 
and for clean milk for the artificially 
fed infant have produced results. 
Municipal laws requiring the Pasteuri- 
zation of milk have had a wonderful 
effect in reducing the incidence of these 
diseases. Today, most physicians 
prescribe boiled milk for the bottle fed 
baby. Unwise feeding of table food 
during the hot months is still too fre- 
quently a cause of raumaraet com- 
plaint.” 

Diabetes in young children ‘is no 
longer an almost certainly fatal disease, 
since the discovery of insulin.: The 
mortality rate has been so muċh re- 
duced among children that now it is 
not much greater than in adult life. 

Rheumatism is now recognized as a 
transmissible disease, and children are 
being isolated from any infected mem- 
bers of the family. Tonsils are' con- 
sidered the chief avenue of infection in 
this disease, and their removal is ad- 
vised as a preventive measure for 
children exposed to rheumatism. | 

In the last ten years, more scientific 
study has been made of rickets than of 
any other disease, and we now have a 
fairly clear understanding of the: pre- 
vention of this very common disease of 
infancy. We now know that it is due 
to a deficiency of sunlight (vitamin D), 
and recently there has been discovered 
a means of administering vitamin Di in 
adequate amounts, in a very concen- 
trated form. Infants should be placed 
in the sunlight daily and should be 
given a cod-liver oil which contains 
vitamin D. It bas been demonstrated 
that ultra-violet light will endow ‘cer- 
tain oils and foods with anti-rachitic 
properties. A sterol (ergosterol) ‘can 
be activated to a remarkable degree. 
Ergosterol is obtained from yeast ‘and 
is then irradiated with ultra-violet ligt - 
When administered to the infant, 
brings about a rapid increase of alaa 
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and phosphorus in the blood. Rickets 
may be prevented in breast fed infants 
by giving the nursing mother irradi- 
ated ergosterol. Irradiated ergosterol 
is effective in both the prevention and 
the cure of rickets. The potency of 
cod-liver oil has been increased by the 
addition to it of activated ergosterol. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


Americans must wake up and solve 
the great problem of child conserva- 
tion. In order to secure normal chil- 
dren, we need in this country more 
institutions for child study and more 
research on a strictly scientific basis 
regarding child development and the 
prevention of disease, and such re- 
search should be concentrated on the 
preschool period. 

For the health of the preschool 
children we must secure: (1) proper 
care for expectant mothers; (2) parents 
with intelligence, who have received 
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preparental instruction in infant cul- 
ture; (8) well-managed, healthful, 
home environments; and (4) adequate 
medical supervision. These are the 
essentials if we are to obtain proper 
development, disease prevention, and 
the eradication of remediable defects. 

Better health work is needed, and 
more attention must be paid to the at- 
tainment of proper nutrition, correct 
posture, healthy teeth, and the promo- 
tion of physical and mental vigor. We 
need more instruction of the medical 
student in reference to the normal 
child. We need more health educa- 
tion for all parents and children. 

With the great percentage of defects 
in the preschool period neglected and 
increasing, this problem is the one de- 
manding first consideration, and it can 
only be solved`by a concerted drive 
throughout the length and breadth of 
this country for health examinations of 
preschool children. 


Health Insurance and Child Welfare 
By I. M. Rusmow, M.D., Pa.D. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


GROUP of social workers in a 

certain state, having selected the 
topic of child welfare as the central 
theme of the state conference on social 
work, undertook to outline a compre- 
hensive analysis of all social conditions, 
problems, and remedies which a pro- 
gram of child welfare should cover. 
The result was somewhat startling, 
even to the members of the collaborat- 
ing group. A simple analysis, which 
looked like a table of contents of a com- 
prehensive -work on child welfare, re- 
sulted in a pamphlet ‘of over twenty 
pages. It covered the entire field of 
economics and applied sociology, in 
addition to excursions into law, medi- 
cine, psychology, and what not. Not 
having the pamphlet before me at this 
moment, I am somewhat uncertein 
whether or not there was any reference 
to the tariff but, logically, there might 
have been one; not only the tariff on 
milk bottles and nipples, but on a 
great many other less intimate objects 
of international trade. 

The result should not have sur- 
prised any one, for child welfare is not 
an isolated problem of modern life. 
The children of today comprise a very 
substantial proportion of our popula- 
tion. Moreover, to make another 
equally trite observation, they are to 
be the men and women of tomorrow. 
Child welfare is only a somewhat arti- 
ficially limited conception or a phase of 
the general welfare of society. Can 
there be any question that so compre- 
hensive a scheme for improvement of 
conditions of life as health insurance 
would have significant influence upon 
the modern movement for child wel- 
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fare? It is perhaps inevitable but 
somewhat unfortunate, nevertheless, 
that in specializing upon individual 
aspects of the general movement for 
improvement of living conditions, we 
sometimes drift into the great error of 
considering each problem all by itself 
and neglecting the inherent inter- 
relationships of all the movements. 


DEFINITION OF SOCIAL INSURANCE 


I am afraid that in writing on any 
problem of social insurance in 1980, it 
is first necessary to define what is 
meant by “social insurance.” It was 
not so some fifteen years ago. An 
ardent advocate of social legislation, 
in a public address on “Recent Prog- 
ress of Social Legislation,” stated that 
“considerable progress has been made 
during the last five or six years. In 
fact, we are almost where we were in 
1915.” This was no idle bon mot. In 
1915, health insurance—and of course 
social health insurance was meant— 
was a byword in American economic, 
sociological, and even popular litera- 
ture. It was a sufficiently catchy 
phrase to be exploited by advertisers. 
A questionnaire issued by the writer 
to the members of the learned societies 
in 1916 elicited over a thousand re- 
sponses and indicated more than 
ninety per cent unqualified approval of 
social health insurance, not only in 
theory but as “the next immediate 
step in social progress.” 

Ten years later, lectures on health 
insurance before classes at universities 
and schools of social service called forth 
quite a different response—‘‘What is 
this social health insurance?” While 
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no control questionnaire was sent out, 
I am quite certain that in the early 
years of the last decade there would 
have been an almost equally zeneral 
condemnation of this un-American in- 
terference with private initiative, and 
all the rest of it. There is a secular 
trend in economic theory as well as in 
economic conditions; but one need not 
lose hope that in face of these violent 
fluctuations, progressis still being made. 

Briefly then, very briefly indeed, 
what is “social health insurance?” It 
is a fund created through regular con- 
tributions out of the wages of em- 
ployees, matched usually by equal 
contributions from the employers, and 
sometimes supplemented by contribu- 
tions from the public treasury. Out 
of this fund, benefits are granted to 
workers disabled because of illness. 
Though voluntary forms of social 
health insurance are known, they have 
proved to be so ineffective that by 
silent consent, the term in practice is 
limited to compulsory systems. 

The word “compulsory” unques- 
tionably carries with it a somewhat un- 
pleasant implication perhaps any- 
where (because of the natural resist- 
ance of the human psyche to any form 
of compulsion) but it is particularly 
strong in a country cherishing its 
traditions of economic individualism. 
But the form of compulsion involved is 
not one of regulation of conduct. It is 
only financial compulsion and may be, 
if one desires, compared to the com- 
pulsion of taxation. 

Since most people are sufficiently 
healthy to be able to work, the con- 
tributors to the fund at any time are 
many and the beneficiaries compara- 
tively few; which is, of course, the con- 
dition that makes the application of 
the insurance principle possible. The 
benefits payable to the sick and dis- 
abled workman vary as between one 
system and another, but fundamentally, 
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the differences are of minor importance. 

A system of social health insurance 
provides the sick and disabled work- 
man with the guaranteed, though 
modest, income considered to be suffi- 
cient to meet his own needs and those 
of his family during the period he is 
prevented from earning a living. 
Practically all of the systems, in addi- 
tion, provide the insured with the 
necessary medical and surgical aid. 
Under the better systems, this medical 
provision is all-inclusive, covering 
medical advice, drugs, and medical ap- 
pliances, dental and surgical aid, nurs- 
ing service, hospitalization, convales- 
cent homes, and preventive care. 


Famy WELFARÐ INVOLVED 
Originally, the benefits, both in 


money and in service, were limited to 
the person of the insured. Gradually, 
medical provisions were extended to’ 
cover the family as well. The obvious 
truth was recognized that even though 
illness of a member of the family 
(meaning primarily the wife and chil- 
dren, but also other dependent blood 
relations) did not cause any stoppage of 
income, it did call for extraordinary ex- 
penditures for care and treatment, and 
that the organized system of medical 
care for the insured wage workers 
could without much difficulty be ex- 
tended to the family and thus greatly 
increase the usefulness of the health 
insurance system, both from an eco- 
nomic and a hygienic point of view. 

In this brief outline are brought to- 
gether the best standards of the vari- 
ous health insurance systems existing 
in practically all European and in 
many non-European countries. It is 
but reasonable to expect that if a 
health insurance system is to be intro- 
duced today, it will accept at least the 
best existing standards, and can im- 
prove upon them. 

What then, would be the importance 
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of such a system in a comprehensive 
scheme of child welfare? 

It should be quite obvious that, essen- 
tially, health insurance is a family 
welfare measure. Its importance is 
greatest in application to family life. 
The economic problems both of loss of 
earning capacity and of the cost of 
medical aid, are very much simpler in 
the case of the unattached or unmarried 
individual. If the insured person, 
being single, is nevertheless a member 
of a family group, the problem of loss 
of income is not so great, since the 
family group retains most of its earn- 
ing capacity. If the insured is a man 
living alone, there are ample medical 
facilities already provided in public 
hospitals and dispensaries, where both 
medical aid and maintenance are fur- 
nished free at public expense. How 
much more catastrophic are the fi- 
nancial results when wife and children 
are depending upon the regularity 
of the income and such regularity 
stops! 

Every statistical analysis of the 
family case agencies’ clients, according 
to major factor of dependency, has dis- 
closed the fact that illness, both 
temporary and chronic, is the most im- 
portant single factor responsible for 
family dependency. The percentages 
sometimes run as high as fifty. Un- 
employment during the last year or 
two has created disturbances in the 
family budget, the results of which 
have attracted a great deal of attention, 
because of their unusual character. 
The undernourished, scantily clothed, 
neglected children in school almost in- 
variably point to a disturbance in the 
family budget at home. 

It has been estimated that, as a re- 
sult of compensation legislation for in- 
dustrial accidents, some $250,000,000 
per annum are paid out by Ameri- 
can industry to injured workingmen 
and their families. According to Euro- 
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pean statistics, the problem of health 
quantitatively is about four or five 
times as important, which means that 
a satisfactory system of health insur- 
ance would divert perhaps a round 
billion dollars annually into needy 
workingmen’s families. After all, the 
preservation of a normal standard of 
living through steadying of the, wage 
income is perhaps the greatest: child 
welfare measure that we can devise. 
One is justified, therefore, in saying 
that next to a general rise in 'wage 
levels, health insurance is the ‘most 
important factor for improvement of 
family life, and therefore for further- 
ing the welfare of the thirty or forty 
million children in this country. | 


MEDICAL Arp 


Of even more direct importante is 
the extension of the system of or- 
ganized medical aid under health in- 
surance from the insured workingman 
alone to his entire family. Space will 
not permit me to discuss the whole 
question of the importance of medical 
aid and preventive medicine in a com- 
prehensive child welfare program. Un- 
doubtedly, other contributors to ‘this 
symposium have been asked to do so. 

That orgnized and ample medical 
aid is important, requires no proof. 
Nor is it meant to imply that pro- 
vision for medical care of children 
would be impossible outside of a social 
health insurance scheme. There is a 
good deal that public authority can 
and does do. Infant welfare stations, 
general health centers, compulsory 
vaccinations, inoculation against ty- 
phoid, diphtheria and other diseases, 


‘dental clinics, general medical inspec- 


tion in schools, even prenatal and 

postnatal clinices—these are various 

ways in which either public authority 

through public welfare and school de- 

partments, or private philanthropy 

and social work have been endeavoring 
ij 
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to meet the health problems of Ameri- 
can childhood. 

The results of all these movements 
should not be minimized. Neither 
should they be exaggerated or used, as 
they frequently are, as arguments 
against a system of health insurance on 
the ground that at least the medical 
problems can be met and are met in a 
more direct way, thereby making the 
cumbersome health insurance organi- 
zation unnecessary. 

Theoretically, it would not be im- 
possible to meet those medical problems 
of childhood, or of all the population 
for that matter, through a direct sys- 
tem of public medicine, call it state 
medicine, socialized medicine, or any- 
thing else. If an alternative choice 
were presented between organization 
of medical aid through health insur- 
ance machinery or a comprebepsive 
state insurance medicine system, the 
argument in favor of the latter might 
be overwhelming, because of the 
greater simplicity of the system. 

But facing realities as we find them, 
no such alternative is presented. Great 
as has been the opposition of the 
medical profession to health insurance, 
it becomes still greater when the spec- 
ter of state or socialized medicine is 
raised. In fact, such opposition to 
health insurance, either in this coun- 
try or abroad, is frequently due to 
identification of such a system with 
straight state medicine—an identifica- 
tion which is inaccurate and based 
upon ignorance, but nevertheless is 
deeply ingrained in the mind of the 
average physician. 

All the above-mentioned measures 
for improvement of the health condi- 
tions of our childhood, important as 
they are, are only very timid steps in 
the right direction. Because they are 
free, they must face the criticism of 
pauperization. Because they compete 
with private practice of medicine, they 
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provoke the opposition of the entire 
medical profession. Because they call 
for expenditures of public money, they 
face the opposition of the taxpayer. 
The inadequacy of appropriations for 
such purposes in American cities, with 
very few exceptions, is proverbial. 
Concessions are invariably made to the 
sacred traditions of private medical 
practice by limiting functions of pub- 
lic medicine to examination, some- 
times diagnosis, occasionally preventive 
work. One public welfare department 
after another, one health department 
after another, in timidly introduc- 
ing some measures for improvement of 
the health conditions of the children, 
hastens to assure the profession that 
nothing will be done to disturb the 
holy relationships between the private 
physician and the private patient. 
Children are examined, defects are 
carefully marked on cards, and the 
parents are notified and urged to apply 
to the family physicians, without any 
too careful inquiry as to whether the 
financial status of the family will make 
that advice practical. 

Very different is the situation in 
European countries with well-organ- 
ized systems of health insurance, where 
all the necessary medical aid can be 
furnished to the children of the insured 
because the insurance organizations 
have created facilities for that very 
purpose. How many children, above 
the dependency class, remain with 
their teeth or tonsils or eyes or ‘“‘in- 
nards” unattended to, because medical 
aid is expensive? How much of the 
sale of the various “golden medical 
discoveries,” amounting to hundreds of 
millions of dollars, is due to the fact 
that a bottle of medicine is cheaper 
than a doctor’s prescription? So long 
as the specter of a medical bill stands 
between the physician and the patient, 
just so long will the ninety per cent of 
our population (which also means, of 
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course, ninety per cent of our children) 
whose family income is below two 
thousand dollars a year, fail to receive 
all the medical advice and care which 
they need. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL EFFECTS 


If the economic and medical advan- 
tages of a health insurance system for 
the entire family and, therefore, for the 
children are important, the psycho- 
logical effects are perhaps none the less 
important, even though not .quite so 
obvious. 

A potent psychological and spiritual 
argument for the whole program of 
social insurance, equally applicable to 
all its subdivisions, is that it substi- 
tutes a legal claim for an appeal for 
help, that it substitutes a legal duty 
for the sentimental obligation to give 
charity, that it frees at least the wage 
worker and his family from the mis- 
fortune of becoming a beneficiary of a 
philanthropic agency. 

There has been a great deal of per- 
haps praiseworthy sentimentality about 
this. New words are constantly being 
used to disguise old concepts. Insane 
asylums have become state hospitals, 
reformatories have become industrial 
farms, charity and philanthropy have 
become social work, relief has become 
incidental, and adjustment of per- 
sonality the fundamental. The name 
of the National and State Conferences 
has been changed. The American As- 
sociation of Charity Organization So- 
cieties has made its official designation 
shorter and more euphonious. 

All of these are very desirable steps 
in the right direction, but not suffi- 
ciently potent to disguise the under- 
lying reality. The vast majority of 
“clients” of all social agencies are still 
members of the economically under- 

‘privileged class. They are driven to 
become clients very largely by econamic 
_considerations, no matter how many 
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other complicating factors there may 
be. If all the families under care of 
family agencies do not receive material 
aid, most of them expect it. Every 
case worker admits that no matter how 
expert she may be in her case working 
methods, the specter of relief, actual 
or possible, stands between her and 
her client. Perhaps the most pitiful, 
though inevitable, result of this con- 
tact is the habit it develops in the chil- 
dren of the family to beg the case 
worker for things that they. need. 
The relationship between the agency 
and the client cannot be kept secret 
from the children, no matter how care- 
fully it may be disguised. As a matter 
of fact, it seldom can be kept secret 
from the neighborhood. 

What must be the psychological 
effect, for instance, of a method of 
distributing free lunches in schools of a 
certain large city, but limited to those 
children whose parents are out of work? 
During periods of unemployment, we 
grow somewhat callous. We accept 
the inevitable. The milk and crackers 
are more important than the psycho- 
logical danger to the children’s ego— 
and perhaps they are. But even in 
normal times, thousands over thou- 
sands of children are growing used not 
only to receiving “charity” but to 
asking for it. 

In May, 1980, according to the re- 
ports of Dr. Ralph Hurlin of the 
Russell Sage Foundation, nearly 92,000 
families were under the care of fifty- 
eight societies in forty-seven cities. 
During that one month, nearly 7,500 
families made applications for relief. 
Just what is the psychological effect 
upon the personality of a child? It is 
not only a question of pauperization, 
which we hear so often brought up 
when the European systems of social 
insurance are discussed; it is the ques- 
tion of invidious distinctions that are 
inevitably drawn among children them- 
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selves as to families “getting their 
things from a society.” Neither the 
German workingman nor his family 
can possibly experience the same re- 
action when they draw their benefits or 
get their medical aid from their health 
insurance fund of which they and their 
neighbors all are members, and to 
which they and their neighbors all 
regularly contribute. 

What a useful field of eavehological 
inquiry opens there! But it should not 
be limited to students and observers, 
to the social workers, nor even to the 
adults in “families under care.” If it 
were only possible to have question- 
naires filled out by the little urchin on 
the street who sports a new suit and is 
asked by his playmates, “Did the lady 
from the society give it to you?” ! 


A BENEFIT TO CHILDREN 


To sum up, on economic, medical, 
psychological, and ethical grounds, a 
comprehensive, scientifically devised, 
and efficiently administered system of 
social health insurance would be per- 
haps the greatest factor in improve- 
ment of conditions of child life in this 
country. 

It is not a panacea. It should not 
be offered as such. Technical condi- 
tions of social insurance make it almost 
inapplicable except to the wage-work- 
ing population. Economie need and 
distress and all the other needs that go 
with it are not limited to the wage- 
working population. But after all, no 
social constructive measure is expected 
to meet the problem up to one hundred 
percent. Among the many arguments 
which have destroyed the health in- 
surance movement in this country, at 
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selfish, some were based upon igno- 
rance; but no others were so dishonest 
as the arguments based upon evidence 
of fields left uncovered because to 
them the method of health insurance 
was inapplicable. 

Health insurance or all of social in- 
surance has not entirely eliminated the 
need for private or public philan- 
thropy in any European country, but 
there can be no doubt that it has re- 
duced it. In this country, compensa- 
tion legislation has relieved private 
philanthropic agencies of hundreds of 
thousands of cases where distress was 
due to industrial accident. Statistics 
of illness as compared with statistics 
of accidents leave no doubt that social 
health insurance can accomplish four 
times as much; and what it accom- 
plishes for the sick workingman, it ac- 
complishes for his family and primarily 
for the children. 

We of the older generation may still 
find some difficulty in adjusting our- 
selves to the new generation with their 
unconscious freedom from restraint of 
flannel petticoats and corsets. Might 
not we accomplish as much by raising 
a new generation who would be free 
from the psychiatric restraints and in- 
hibitions and complexes induced by the 
experience of being recipients of pri- 
vate charity? Perhaps even “the lady 
from the society” might feel a good 
deal less inhibition in her efforts for 
personality adjustment if she came to 
the family, figuratively speaking, with- 
out a pocketbook—if she came only as 
a trained worker and not as a distrib- 
utor of good things to be had for the 
asking. 


Public Health Nursing and Child Care 
in the United States 


By Ernora E. Toomson 


Professor of Applied Sociology; Director, Nursing and Health Education, University of Oregon, 
Eugene, Oregon 


N the last decade, certain things 
have been attempted in public 

health nursing in relation to child 
care, and certain apparently signifi- 
cant things have happened. 

In the early years of the twentieth 
century, when preventive medicine and 
socially minded people united to put 
forward programs which would im- 
prove health conditions in the United 
States, they found district or visiting 


nursing associations already at work. 


and giving excellent care to the chilc 
who was ill at home and who needed 
such care. Indeed, in many instances, 
these associations had seen the need for 
preventive work and had offered the 
services of nurses from their staffs to 
begin work in this field. A notable 
example of this was the service given to 
the schools of New York City by the 
Henry Street Visiting Nursing Associa- 
tion, which was the beginning of school 
health work in that city. 

In all such experiments, it was found 
that the nurse played a valuable part, 
and as programs for school health, for 
the prevention of tuberculosis, and for 
infant welfare came to be developed in 
different parts of the country, the 
nurse was always made a part of the 
service; often she was the director of 
the service, and the entire staff was 
made up of nurses. Programs, of 
course, were planned with the advice of 
a medical committee, and the service 
was put forward in every instance by 
utilizing the medical and social re- 
sources which were already a part of 
the community. 
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SPECIAL EDUCATION REQUIRED 


These nurses doing public health 
work soon began to appreciate that the 
education they had received in the 
hospital schools for nursing was inade- 
quate in so far as instruction in meth- 
ods of disease prevention and in build- 
ing health was concerned, and they, 
therefore, began to stimulate interest 
in the development of public health 
nursing courses in universities and 
colleges. Such courses required an 
affiliation with public health nursing 
agencies, so that the student while 
taking theoretical courses might have 
actual experience in the field of public 
health nursing under direction. This 
type of education had already been 
worked out in social work, so that the 
method was easily transferred to public 
health nursing. 

Before 1920, a very few places were 
making a beginning in this form of 
education, with courses which covered 
a period of three to four months. 
Since that time, however, there has 
been a real development, until now 
there is some educational institution of 
college grade in every section of the 
United States which gives such a 
course. These courses now run through 
an academic year, and it is required 
that the student in public health nurs- 
ing matriculate as a regular student, 
and, as a prerequisite, that she be 
graduated from an accredited school of 
nursing, and that she be registered as a 
nurse. The courses vary a little in 
different parts of the country, but all 
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include theory and practice in the 
various phases of child care. 

Every well-regulated public kealth 
nursing agency now requires that a 
staff nurse in beginning her service 
with the agency either have an intro- 
ductory course given by the agency 
itself or that she have a certificate from 
such a course. This preparation, with 
its introduction to methods in teaching 
health, has given the public health 
nurse an important place in the child 
health program, for she is now an in- 
terpreter of scientific health knowledge 
to the family of the child. 

Because of her intimate relationship 
with the parent in the home, the public 
health nurse has an opportunity to 
carry the information on building and 
maintaining health which comes from 
scientific research, and because of her 
relationship to medical practice, she 
forms the connecting link between the 
parent end the child in the home, and 
the family physician, the hospital or the 
clinic, the teacher in the school, the 
school physician, and the health officer. 
In a pamphlet published about the 
beginning of this decade, Dr. C. E. A. 
Winslow, discussing infant welfare, 
said: 

Above all, it is the public health nurse 
who follows the case into the home and 
there on the spot, with the utensils and the 
conditians which the mother has at her dis- 
posal she teaches the principles of the care 
of the baby in the most effective way. She 
is the final link in the chain which connects 
the scientific investigator in his laboratory 
with the child he is working to save. She 
is the messenger who brings the last word of 
science to the place where it really must be 
applied if our knowledge is to be effective. 


RURAL SERVICH 
Before 1920, very little had been 
done in the way of well organized 
health service m rural communities. 
Through the efforts of state tuberculo- 
sis associations, laws had been passed 
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in some states which made it permissi- 
ble for counties to employ public 
health nurses and to pay the salaries 
out of public funds. Gradually such 
nurses were employed, often after 
the value of such service had been 
demonstrated by a public health nurse 
employed by the tuberculosis associa- 
tion or by the local chapter of the 
American Red Cross. 

The passage of the Sheppard-Towner 
Act gave much impetus to this move- 


‘ ment in the rural districts. It is signifi- 


cant that there has been a large num- 
ber of well-educated nurses who have 
been willing to take these positions at 
comparatively small salaries and fre- 
quently in remote communities. At 
the time rural public health nursing 
began, there were few full-time county 
health officers; but with the stimula- 
tion given the movement for county 
health units by the United States 
Public Health Service and by state de- 
partments of health, the rural nurse in 
many places is no longer working 
alone, but is a part of the larger health 
service made possible by these county 
units. However, as these units have 
almost always developed in counties 
where a public health. nurse was the 
first worker, it would appear that she 
has had a real part in furthering the 
movement for this more complete form 
of health organization. 

In many state health departments, 
there is now an advisory nurse, or a 
bureau of public health nursing which 
acts in an advisory capacity for the 
public health nurses in the state, and 
which frequently passes upon the 
qualifications of the nurses employed 
in that state. 

It will be seen, again, that in the 
rural communities the public health 
nurse acts as a liaison officer. She is 
the interpreter between the health 
officer, the physician, the county school 
superintendent, the teacher, and the 
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home. She finds the child with a de- 
formity or a suspected disease, and 
makes the connection between the 
family physician and the home. As 
one physician in a rural community 
said, “I knew James had scabies, but I 
couldn’t go out and bring him into my 
office. The public health nurse, how- 
ever, could and did.” 

Again, Bobbie had a club foot. The 
teachers raised a fund to have him 
treated, but his father was too proud 
to accept it. The public health nurse, 
through her intimate contact with the 
home, father, mother, and Bobbie, and 
through her professional relationship 
with the family physician, found a way 
which became the plan of Bobbie's 
father to have the foot straightened. 
Now Bobbie, whose father is no longer 
living, faces the world without a 
physical handicap. Such illustrations 
might be multiplied, if necessary, to 
show the cotrdination of known re- 
sources which the well-prepared public 
health nurse employs in any service. 


MATERNAL MORTALITY 


One of the conditions in the United 
States which causes concern is the high 
maternal mortality which prevails, and 
which brings this country far down in 
the list of nations in this respect. In 
New York City, the Maternity Center 
Association has been putting forward 
a program for maternity care which 
is essentially a public health nursing 
program. There is an advisory com- 
mittee of medical experts, and the 
actual prenatal and obstetrical care is 
given by the family physician. That 
this service has been effective is well 
brought out by the following quotation 
which is taken from a recent statis- 
tical bulletin of the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company. 


The lives of two out of every three Ameri- 
can women who die each year during preg- 
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nancy in child-birth or shortly after child- 
birth could be saved if these women re- 
ceived proper medical and nursing care of 
the kind given by the Maternity Center 
Association of New York City, and by other 
public health organizations concerned with 
this problem. As more than 15,000 women 
die in the United States every year from the 
various diseases of the maternal state, this 
means that more than 10,000 of these 
deaths are preventable. 

This is the conclusion of the study made 
by the Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany of the records of 4,726 women who re- 
ceived the care of the above association in 
New York Cıty. Only eleven of these 
mothers died from diseases which arose 
directly out of the maternal state. This is 
equivalent to a maternal mortality rate of 
only 2.2 per one thousand live births. In 
New York City at large the maternal mor- 
tality rate was 5.3 per one thousand, and 
among them in the Bellevue Yorkville area 
of the city in which the Association is lo- 
cated, the maternal mortality rate among 
women who did not receive care from this 
association was 6.6 per one thousand. In 
other words, through proper medical and 
nursing care, the mortality from maternal 
causes was reduced to one third of the ex- 
pected figure. A way has clearly been 
found to remove the disgrace from which 
America has suffered, in the high mortality 
of women from maternal causes. Ap- 
proved prenatal and obstetrical care can 
readily be extended to the women of Amer- 
ica with most beneficial results. 


Again, it is seen that the public 
health nurse is the connecting link 
between the prenatal mother and her 
physician, carrying the message which 
comes to her from those who are highly 
skilled in this special field of medicine. 


Tur PrescHoon Camp 


Before 1920, there were public 
health nurses in schools, others going 
into homes for infant welfare, and visit- 
ing nurses taking care of sick children 
af all ages; but for the child between 
two and six, the runabout age, there 
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was no one who seemed to have much 
concern. 

School health services in their begin- 
ning were almost entirely given over 
to the detection and the prevention of 
contagion; but as this service resulted 
in lessening the incidence of contagion, 
the nurse and the physician began to 
make careful physical examination of 
the children, often finding defects 
which might have been avoided if 
earlier attention had been given, and 
which most certainly should have been 
corrected before the children entered 
school. The logical result was that 
both school and infant welfare groups 
added the preschool child to their re- 
sponsibility, and public health nurses 
began to inform themselves upon those 
scientific principles which have special 
reference, to this group. 

About the same time, the National 
Educational Association, in considering 
educational objectives, went on record 
as believing that health should head 
the list. At the same time, in many 
places emphasis was given to the teach- 
ing of health in the classroom. 

With this development, the wise 
public health nurse stood by to give all 
the help possible, and often when the 
program was effectively carried for- 
ward, she found that she needed only 
to be adviser in the school. Therefore 
more of her time was released for an in- 
tensive program for adult education in 
the home, so that the parents as well as 
their children might have such scien- 
tific knowledge in regard to health pro- 
tection and promotion that the chil- 
dren might be sent to school without 
physical handicap. 

Again, the public health nurse in- 
terprets the home to the school and the 
school to the home, and to both the 
home and the school she brings a knowl- 
edge of the community medical and 
social resources which may be useful to 
each, 
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GENERALIZED EFFORT 


As public health nursing has been 
finding itself in many phases of health 
service, first specializing in one field 
and working with medical specialists 
in that field, the public health nurse 
has become conscious of the relation of 
these different special services to each 
other. Thus, she has been ready to 
codperate with medical and lay groups 
who have been endeavoring better to 
cotrdinate their efforts, so that there 
may be continuous health service from 
the prenatal period through school life, 
or, more properly, from one generation 
to the next. 

Therefore, in all parts of the United 
States, there are generalized public 
health nursing services which concern 
themselves with the health of the en- 
tire family. Even in the specialized 
child health organization, there is now 
an appreciation of the fact that the 
health of the adult affects the health of 
the child. Tuberculosis and venereal 
diseases are a menace; therefore, the 
work of nurses in these fields and also 
in that of industry is, when analyzed, 
a contribution to child health. 

There is one health field in which the 
public health nurse has not been con- 
spicuous, and that is the field of mental 
health. Until recently, she has not, 
except in rare cases, been prepared to 
make any contribution to a mental 
hygiene service. ~ 

A beginning has now been made in 
some public health nursing organiza- 
tions to use the nurse in this field. 
This is done first by giving special 
courses on different phases of mental 
health to the staff nurse, and then by 
employing a specially trained psychia- 
tric worker as a supervisor on the staff, 
to give advice and help in problems 
which have mental aspects, which come 
to the nurse in her work with the 
families in her district, just as these 
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associations employ supervisors for 
infant welfare, tuberculosis, prenatal, 
and other special services. 

It would appear, therefore, that 
before very long, the public health 
nurse, because of her intimate relation 
with the family, may be utilized in this 
mental health field as she has been 
utilized in the physical health field. 


Tun INTERPRETER OF SCIENCE TO 
Parents 


The public health nurse always 
makes her contribution in a supplemen- 
tary capacity. Inthe very nature of her 
preparation and her service, she is not a 
specialist, unless she becomes one be- 
cause of her ability to interpret the 
message of the scientist and the medical 
practitioner in the simple terms which 
may be understood by the humblest 
parent. She must know, if she is effec- 
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tive, all the social and medical resources 
of the community in which she works, 
and be able to fit her service into other 
services so that it becomes possible for 
the individual child to develop to his 
potential physical and mental capacity. 

In the newer practice of public 
health, which is based upon education 
and not coercion, it would seem that 
the public health nurse will continue 
tobe an important agent. She doubt- 
less will, if she prepares herself ade- 
quately to meet the obligation placed 
upon her—an obligation to understand 
the message which comes to her from 
scientific research and to attain the art 
of imparting her message to the fathers 
and the mothers of the children who 
now are and also to those of the chil- 
dren yet to be. To the public health 
nurse of this time, there has been givena 
responsibility as well as an opportunity. 


A Changing Psychology in Child Welfare 


By Jess Tart, Pu.D. 


Children’s Aid Society of Pennsylvania; Pennsylvania School of Social and Health Work, Philadelphia 
Pennsylvania 


ECATSE the psychological impli- 
cations of attitude and practice in 
the field o7 child welfare are clearer and 
more nearly conscious in case-working 
agencies than in group or institutional 
movements, this paper will confine it- 
self largely to the writer’s own experi- 
ence during the past decade in observ- 
ing and helping to create and express 
the changing viewpoints of a child 
placing agency, which have reflected 
to a large extent the general trend of 
thought in work with children as it has 
developed since 1919 under the influ- 
ence of psychology, psychiatry, and 
mental hygiene. 


VaGcuE PSYCHOLOGICAL Basis 


It is difficult to trace or lift out the 
disconnected fragments of theory 
which underlie overt practice at any 
one period, since case workers have 
never been very articulate abcut the 
psycholegy on which they operate. 
Rather, the theoretical formulation has 
come from psychologists and psychia- 
trists clesely associated with social case 
work, and has then been carried over 
into case-work technique and attitude, 
more or less unconsciously. Rarely 
does a social case worker adopt a 
complete, well-rounded psychology on 
which to base her work with human 
beings. Rather, she tends to pick up a 
dynamic concept here or there which 
profoundly affects her whole relation to 
her job. She goes ahead on the impe- 
tus of her new insight until it wanes, 
until fresh problems arise or a different 
experience is undergone, and then other 
hypotheses are sought to broaden or 
alter her basic approach. 


Until the advent of the child guidance 
clinic and the psychiatric social worker, 
there was little pretense to a formal 
psychology; and even now it is seldom 
overtly presented by the case worker, 
apart from concrete problems. Yet, 
one of the most significant changes in 
case work since the war has been the 
gradual acceptance of the psychologi- 
cal, or, if you please, the psychiatric, 
basis for every kind of case work. 
Whether or not case work has an ade- 
quate conscious psychology, it recog- 
nizes its task as fundamentally psycho- 
logical, and is earnestly seeking to 
understand not only the client, the 
child, the patient, but the case worker, 
the parent, the foster parent, the 
teacher, the various adults who form 
part of any particular case-work situa- 
tion. 


MEANING or PHYSICAL SYMPTOMS 


In 1918, in the child placing agency 
with which the writer is associated, 
medical care was still precarious and at 
the mercy of poor organization. The 
child was completely lost sight of while 
the case worker and the doctor strug- 
gled valiantly but inefficiently to con- 
quer his physical problems. That the 
sudden introduction to a complete 
physical examination, blood tests, cir- 
cumcisions, taking out of tonsils and 
adenoids, tooth pulling, drops in the 
eyes, glasses, braces, special shoes, and 
what not, might have profound psy- 
chological significance for the child, for 
future work with him, for his attitude 
toward the worker and the agency, 
might have been admitted intellectu- 
ally if any one had brought it up; but 
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actually, the sense of what such aspects 
of care meant in the case of any par- 
ticular child, or might mean generally, 
was not part of the agency’s habit of 
mind. 

In 1918, masturbation was a prob- 
lem for the censor or the medical ex- 
aminer, who was usually so impressed 
with his obligation to stop the child’s 
sinning that he used his medical au- 
thority as a weapon to enforce reform. 
One can find old records in which a 


hospital doctor threatens an operation. 


unless the child can cure himself—a 
real castration threat. A good deal of 
theory has flowed under the bridge 
since then, but the case worker of to- 
day still has difficulty in convincing 
some physicians that masturbation is 
usually a case-work problem and can 
be understood only psychologically. 

While the average children’s agency 
still takes children to the medical clinic 
for enuresis, it is with the knowledge 
that if the treatment prescribed is 
effective, it is so largely because it helps 
the foster parents and perhaps gives 
confidence to the child; but on the con- 
trary, as the worker knows only too 
well, it may have just the opposite re- 
sult, by keeping before the child and 
the parent the importance of a habit 
which needs to be ignored. The case 
worker of 1918 believed in the medical 
treatment where punishment failed; 
the case worker of 1930 knows that 
enuresis, except in rare cases where 
there is a definite physical cause, is a 
part of the child’s adjustment in his 
actual present situation, and cannot be 
reached without an understanding of 
the psychological factors involved, for 
the adults as well as for the child him- 
self. 

What is true for enuresis holds for all 
such habits as soiling, thumbsucking, 
resistance to food, and the like, which 
once were brought to the physician for 
cure on a physical level but now are 
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recognized as functions of a social and 
psychological situation, in which the 
child is trying to find himself. More- 
over, the children’s worker of 1980 
understands, as never before, the 
psychological value of any illness to the 
child, and the possibilities of its uncon- 
scious use by foster parents and physi- 
cian to reénforce undesirable relation- 
ships and emphasize tendencies which 
are already overbalanced in the child. 
That this sometimes makes it difficult 
for the case worker to adjust her 
picture to the medical necessity goes 
without saying,’ but gradually physi- 
cians themselves are coming to some 
appreciation of the psychological mean- 
ing and utilization of illness, and the 
part played by fear, guilt, resistance, 
and regression in all medical problems. 


BEHAVIOR PROBLEMS 


In 1918, children placed in foster 
homes by the agency in question were 
understood almost entirely in behav- 
ioristic terms. We were all, by nature 
and necessity, Watsonian behaviorists. 
We saw only what the child did. If 
what be did was acceptable to foster 
parents and community, we heaved & 
sigh of relief; good children were never 
conceivably in need of understanding. 
If he stood out in the foster home as too 
peculiar, too different, we took him to 
the neurologist; if he was actively dis- 
turbing and antisocial, we joined with 
the foster parents in devising punish- 
ments and correctives, or we sided with 
the child against the foster parents and 
got him a new home, where he would 
get better treatment. The child whom 
no punishment cured and no foster 
parent would endure, ended in some in- 
stitution. 

But already in 1918, psychology and 
psychiatry were upon us; the lump had 
been leavened, and there was no es- 
cape. The influences were apparent at 
first in the growing consciousness of a 
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need to control processes, and in the 
belef that such control could be at- 
tained only through the discovery of 
causal connections. If we could find 
what caused the behavior which was so 
destructive, perhaps we might do some- 
thing about it—perhaps we could learn 
to know in advance whether or not a 
given placement would be successful, 
or how to alter habits which the parents 
could not endure and punishment 
failed to correct. 

Heredity offered the first clue, and 
we have the eugenics field worker to 
thank for our beginning interest in a 
history of the child’s family back- 
ground. We became unpleasantly con- 
scious of the possibilities for disaster 
in the feeble-minded ancestry or the 
psychotic family tree. We were eager 
to find the cause of stealing, or sex in- 
terest, in the similar tendencies of 
parents, siblings, or relatives further 
removed; but this proved too sterile 
a solution. 

For the case worker whose interest is 
therapy and not theory, and who lives 
to see a child successfully placed in a 
foster home, the uselessness of heredity 
to do anything but explain and excuse, 
its finality for the unhappy child who 
happens to have a bad history, and the 
impossibility of utilizing it m a con- 
structive treatment process, soon led 
to the abandonment of that trail. 
However, the emphasis on constitu- 
tional factors was not without its re- 
ward for the child placing agency, for 
soon afterwards came the psycho- 
metric test as a diagnostic agent, more 
reliable than the uncertain family tree, 
and promising some immediate practi- 
cal estimate of the kind of child to be 
placed, at least in so far as his native 
mental equipment was concerned. 

The history of the use of mental 
tests by the child placing agency would 
furnish an interesting revelation of 
psychological trends in case work. At 
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first it was thought of as a weapon 
against the child—something by which 
he would be condemned. With the 
behavior problem, it became something 
definite to cling to—one practical tool 
which could be utilized by the despair- 
ing worker. Perhaps the mental ex- 
amination would somehow alter the 
picture. Finally, it was realized as an 
instrument for truer understanding—a 
protection for every child if properly 
used. 


Tas Psycnuomerric TEST 


Thus the psychometric test, whose 
apparent definiteness is its vice as well 
as its virtue, has helped in many ways 
to alter the attitude of the children’s 
agency towards its job. Because it 
made possible one fairly simple and 
apparently reliable classification of the 
child to be placed, it challenged the 
right of any agency to place a child 
whose mental equipment was only 
guessed at. Emphasis was slowly but 
surely shifted from the examination of 
the child who had become a problem in 
placement to the examination of every 
child previous to placement. 

The failure of the psychometric test 
to solve the whole problem of behavior 
rapidly led to a discrimination between 
the emotional and the intellectual 
factors, between innate ability and ad- 
justment, and thus, for the first time, 
to the comprehension of child placing 
as & psychological as well as a practical 
problem, in which there is no short cut, 
no possible avoidance of the effort to 
understand personality in its emotional 
and impulsive aspects. 

It is interesting to note the two gen- 
eral directions in which our necessity to 
understand has led us—the one towards 
the search for causal connections, no 
longer in heredity, but in genetic de- 
velopmental history and immediate 
family relationships; the other towards 
the describing, the measuring, the 
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gauging, the seeing of the child as he is 
presented to us at the moment. 

The belief that the facts of a social 
and developmental history were im- 
portant, and somehow held curative 
powers, has been with us from the first. 
For a long time we accumulated elabo- 
rate statements of facts which gave us 
comfort but which we sometimes con- 
fessed to ourselves seemed of very little 
practical significance. In the early 
years, we were often at a loss as to what 
to do with the information about the 
kind of birth, nursing, nutritional, and 
toilet habit experiences which we in- 
sisted should be included in the social 
history of the child presented for a child 
study examination, and because it 
helped so little, we concentrated on the 
effort to extract from first-hand con- 
tact with the child in test and inter- 
view, every atom of reality, of insight, 
of therapeutic effect that could be 
obtained. 

This was the pertod when fragments 
of Freudian psychology were filtering 
through to case work. We had be- 
come aware that sex was somehow at 
the bottom of many difficulties; that 
there were such things as complexes, 
repressions, mental conflicts; that child- 
hood experiences and family relation- 
ships continued to influence; that be- 
havior was not always what it seemed, 
but might be expressing an internal 
reality quite different in nature, com- 
pensating for deprivation or inferiority 
or fear. 


Errorts to Dermmmnm CAUSES 


While the case worker pursued his- 
tory and environmental pictures in her 
search for causes which could be 
utilized in treatment, the clinical 
psychologist and the psychologist work- 
ing with children bent all their efforts 
upon getting at causality within the 
child—in unearthing, exposing, up- 
rooting, the evil content which was re- 
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sulting in bad behavior or unhappiness. 

The pressure which our necessity to 
cure put upon the problem child, how- 
ever kindly our intentions, was undeni- 
able. He had to have sex instruction 
whether he needed it or not; he had to 
talk about his temptations, his sins, his 
motives, his fears, his feelings about 
his father and mother or brothers and 
sisters, not for his own sake but for ours. 
It was in very truth a digging process, 
in which our passion to understand and 
help, rather than the child’s need at the 
moment, was primary. 

The therapeutic inadequacy of this 
process and the slight value of the in- 
formation thus extracted were realized 
at times, but this was better than no 
attempt to know the child himself, and 
was sought by the case worker partly as 
an escape from trying to understand her 
own material directly. There is no 
doubt that we were better than our 
technique and our conscious theory, 
and that, in spite of this welter of 
questioning, moralizing, sex instruc- 
tion, testing, and reassuring, some 
children got genuine help from the ex- 
perience; something in the relation of 
child to examiner was releasing and 
therapeutic. 

However, there was little conscious 
control of the therapeutic elements, no 
sure recognition of what constituted the 
therapeutic effect when it occurred, and 
the practical impossibility of relying 
upon such slight contacts to reéducate 
a child who lived in a particular social 
situation, exposed to all the effects of 
family relationships and dependent for 
his happiness on his successful adjust- 
ment to his home, his neighborhood, 
and his school, was evident. The 
therapeutic interview was not com- 
prehensive enough nor effective enough 
to solve, unaided, the problem of 
understanding the child to be placed 
or of correcting his difficulties in place- 
ment. 
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SoLution Rests Wira Case WOREER 


As the limitations of this tool were 
realized, the case worker’s responsibil- 
ity for the solution of the problem of 
the child in the foster home became 
more and more apparent. It was not 
possible for any office examiner to do 
her thinking for her; the psychological 
insight which could explain the child or 
help him to make a social adjustment 
had to be hers in as full measure as her 
capacity permitted. 

During the period of emphasis on the 
office interview and the psychometric 
test, there had been pressure on the 
case worker for more elaborate histo- 
ries, whose use was somewhat uncer- 
tain, and also for more and more vivid 
and accurate descriptions of the child 
in his immediate setting. Records were 
transformed from brief, one-page ac- 
counts of a child’s background, and 
single paragraphs of dictation testify- 
ing to a visit by the worker on a certain 
date, and reporting, often for the tenth 
time, that the child’s eyes were still a 
lovely blue and that his disposition 
was as charming as ever, to a social 
history containing the story of the 
father and the mother, accounts of 
grandparents, uncles, and aunts, as 
well as attempts to give the develop- 
mental history of the child and his be- 
havior in detail, and current dictation 
with a real description of what the 
worker saw of the living, present situa- 
tion when she visited. 

The concepts which had dynamic 
significance at this stage were sex 
guilt, deprivation, and inferiority. We 
thought of the child’s behavior chiefly 
as an effort to compensate for some- 
thing. His direct sex habits or sexual 
interests expressed indirectly in steal- 
ing as the choice of a lesser evil, were 
somehow believed to be the result of 
ignorance, prejudice, and fear regard- 
ing sex in the adults with whom the 
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child had associated. The child could 
not be held responsible, and could be 
helped by sex instruction and by con- 
tact with an adult who had a natural, 
accepting, fearless attitude towards 
sex. The child was perceived to have 
accumulated unnecessary guilt. He 
believed his own behavior to be bad. 
If the overt behavior was stealing, it 
had to be traced back to a sex root and 
this would then remove the necessity to 
steal, because the sex aspects could 
come out directly. 

The next step was somehow to ab- 
solve the child from sex guilt. Appar- 
ently unconsciously, we believed that 
sex in itself was not what the child 
sought, but a way to be bad. If he 
could make his peace with some parent 
substitute and be accepted in all his 
sins, he would cease to be so interested 
in sinning. There was more good 
psychology in this than we realized, but 
certainly it was never logically or 
overtly worked out. 


EmpHasis on THE Foster Home 


Another way of looking at sex habits, 
or any of the infantile habits associ- 
ated with mouth, genitals, and excre- 
tory organs, was to think of them as 
satisfactions obtained by the child to 
compensate for deprivation in his love 
life. It was easy enough to find in the 
history of any dependent. child, ‘sufh- 
cient cause in deprivation for any num- 
ber of autoerotic habits. 

This point of view led directly away 
from office treatment to the foster 
home. No one in an office could pro- 
vide love, but perhaps the foster 
family could. Quickly we began to 
hunt for this elusive necessity, to ob- 
tain love for a child who was so un- 
lovable in every attitude. We also 
began to interpret the development by 
the child of an undesirable habit in a 
particular home as an indication that 
he was not getting the love he needed— 
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that something was forcing him to a 
new compensatory indulgence. 

Across this libidinal picture was 
thrown the shadow of the inferiority 
complex and the causal explanation for 
all kinds of behavior as attempts to put 
the ego across, to make up for failure, 
to get attention somehow. ‘This was a 
popular concept for the case worker be- 
cause it seemed so simple, so plausible, 
and so much more accessible to treat- 
ment. Itis always possible to work out 
some form of success for a child. The 
teacher understands inferiority. She 
is willing to set up a task in which the 
problem child can succeed. Praise 
and blame are concrete, definite, and 
under control—not like loving to order. 
To praise a little more and blame a 
little less are simple and possible. 
Favoritism, rivalry, and jealousy, in 


their effect on self-esteem, are not so 


difficult for foster parents to compre- 
hend as an indefinable hunger which 
expresses itself in an unpleasant soiling 
habit. Attention-getting mechanisms 
are easy to explain and can be met with 
indifference if the child in question does 
not happen to be our own. In fact, it 
is but a short step to the use of 
inferiority, or attention-getting as a 
compensation for inferiority, to account 
for almost any symptom. 

Despite this confusion of theory and 
practice, children were helped; trans- 
formations occurred; the child who had 
been a devil in one home was seen to 
grow into an angel in another, and vice 
versa. We saw something happening, 
but we did not know exactly how or 
why. We explained to foster parents, 
and at the same time to ourselves, why 
this particular child was exhibiting 
these particular symptoms. Some- 
times we even explained it to the child. 
We thought that if we could give 
causal explanations, cure would fol- 
low, and sometimes it did—not because 
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of the explanation, for we now know 
how little factual knowledge has to do 
with emotional reality, but because 
somehow through our efforts to under- 
stand, both we and the foster parents 
were able to identify with the child de- 
spite his behavior, and in the change of 
attitude thus produced, the child found 
release. 


A New Worxina HyPorHesis 


This hodgepodge of theory without 
consistency, and with a therapy whose 
basis we did not clearly see, was drawn 
into an ordered whole of consistent, 
thoroughgoing, psychological interpre- 
tation, with treatment logically based 
on actual findings, for the first time, 
about 1926, by Dr. Marion Kenworthy, 
in what her students have learned to 
know as the ego-libido method. 

Dr. Kenworthy’s formulation, based 
primarily on the Freudian analytic 
psychology, clarified, as nothing had 
ever done before, the implications of 
the concepts which case workers had 
been using, and more definitely related 
diagnosis to treatment. We learned to 
appreciate the detail of an individual’s 
developmental history in terms of all 
its possible meanings for him, and we 
subjected ourselves to the kind of pa- 
tient thinking which is required to 
evaluate each specific experience as 
satisfying or dissatisfying to the person 
concerned, and as destructive or con- 
structive for his development from the 
standpoint of emotional maturity. 

This point of view differentiates the 
love interest (libido) from the ego or 
self-maximation interest, and clearly 
recognizes that an individual may find 
satisfaction for either need in experi- 
ences which tend to hinder normal 
growth. This permits us to see such a 
habit as enuresis, for example, in several 
aspects—as satisfying to a libidinal 
need, dissatisfying to ego pride, and, on 
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the whole, destructive to both love and 
ego growth. 

This analysis and evaluation of ex- 
periences is applicable to parents as 
well as to children, to foster parents as 
well as to real parents, and gives a 
basis for interpreting the immediate 
present relationships as existing in the 
family. When one can see how, and 
on what level of maturity, an individual 
has sought his satisfactions, by what 
devices and mechanisms he has pro- 
tected himself from loss or substituted 
for the deprivations he could not es- 
cape, then it is theoretically possible 
to determine why he has entered into 
his present relationship with the mar- 
riage partner, on what level it is main- 
tained, and what he puts into his rela- 
tions with his children. 

Moreover, after every detail known 
to us in the life history has been 
weighed, we should be in a position to 
see, almost on a quantitative basis, 
where treatment lies—whether the de- 
structive development has been pri- 
marily on the ego or libidinal side, what 
there is of constructive experience to 
build on, and what type of construc- 
tive satisfying experiences are needed 
to even the imbalance or to release the 
infantile individual for growth towards 
maturity in a socially acceptable way. 

Whatever one may think of the possi- 
bility or the value of separating ego 
interest from something we call “li- 
bido” but find very difficult to define or 
to keep in its place, whatever be our 
opinion as to the feasibility of deciding 
what any event, particularly in the 
past, may have meant to any person, 
emotionally or developmentally, since 
probably even he has no idea, the tre- 
mendous impetus and the increased 
clarification which Dr. Kenworthy’s 
formulation has given to thinking and 
analysis of treatment in case work can 
hardly be overestimated. 
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WorkeEr’s RELATION TO FostTEer 
PARENTS 


To describe the present situation, 
psychologically speaking, as it exists in 
the agency with which the writer is 
most familiar, is no easy task. Cer- 
tain shifts in emphasis are very appar- 
ent. The child is no longer the target 
for direct attack, either by psychologist 
or case worker. Heis to be understood 
either in terms of his developmental 
experiences, or through direct observa- 
tion of his present patterns as they 
come out in the various contacts in 
which the worker can get first-hand 
information. 

In foster-home supervision, the 
worker now accepts her function as 
largely confined to the foster parents, 
to whom she leaves all intimate con- 
tacts with the child, and whose relation 
to the child she tries to observe directly. 
She understands much better than she 
once did that if the placement is to be- 
come permanent, it will do so only as 
the foster parents take over full re- 
sponsibility for the child, who will look 
to them, and not to the worker, for his 
security. She has learned not to be 
disturbed by symptoms, and to recog- 
nize even sex manifestations as largely 
symptomatic. 

The worker’s effort is not so much to 
suggest correctives or interpret be- 
havior, as to reassure foster parents 
through her own attitude, and to bring 
into the situation a tolerance and a 
freedom from fear which may alter the 
interplay of forces lying back of the 
symptoms. She recognizes her relation 
to the foster parents as the therapeutic 
agent, in so far as there is one. If they 
can become aware of some of their 
problems, and get release from fear, 
irritation, or guilt through her under- 
standing and acceptance of them, the 
whole situation may improve. If they 
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cannot, no direct treatment of the child, 
whose problem is in relation to them, 
seems likely to help very much. 

There is in this concept of the work- 
er’s function a simplicity which is de- 
ceiving. Back of it must lie dynamic 
understanding of both child and foster 
parents, as they are in the present 
situation—-an understanding so sure 
that the worker does not need to rely 
on theoretical interpretation of their 
problems to parents or child as a justi- 
fication for being there; also a confi- 
dence in herself which can come only 
with an acceptance of self that enables 
her to tolerate what she meets in the 
foster parent and find no personal 
threat to herself in the complications 
which have arisen. 


TABULATION Not WORKABLE 


The worker who approaches her task 
in this spirit is expressing a profound 
change in the psychological basis on 
which she works. Once, knowledge 
wasenough. Once, we were satisfied to 
understand intellectually the life ex- 
periences of child and foster parent, to 
set them down in black and white and 
figure out in advance just what each 
combination ought to produce in the 
way of results. Now, we know that 
such exact one-to-one correspondence 
of psychological factors in living situa- 
tions does not necessarily work out as 
planned by us. These paper causes 
and effects have a way of taking on an 
Independent life when let loose in 
immediate dynamic relationships. We 
have become much more humble in 
laying down complete plans for other 
people, much less glib in handing out 
rationalized formule as cures. We are 
more ready now to admit that we deal 
with human emotions and human wills 
first-hand, not only in our clients but 
also in ourselves; that no developmental 
history can substitute for the living 
present, and no past cause can be re- 
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created to control an immediate situa- 
tion. 

We have talked for a decade about 
individualizing the child, but it has 
been largely a literary individualiza- 
tion. The period of description, of in- 
tellectual acceptance, seems to be pass- 
ing. As we approach the child today, 
there is a genuine respect for his pat- 
tern; a profound realization that any 
vital change will come from within, 
through his own choice and determina- 
tion. We no longer set ourselves to 
alter his make-up, mold his will, or 
weigh and measure the exact amount 
of security or satisfaction we have de- 
cided he needs. Rather, we are more 
willing to admit from the beginning 
that he is already an individual whose 
make-up we are bound to accept, and 
that at best our function is limited. We 
are fortunate, indeed, if our under- 
standing of his personality enables us 
to select a home in which he will realize 
some measure of freedom to be himself 
—to develop not merely in resistance 
or submission, but positively, according 
to his own nature. 


PERSONAL Factors IN THE WORKER 


More and more, we are aware that 
our usefulness to the child and to the 
foster parents depends upon our own 
emotional freedom and flexibility—our 
own capacity to separate our personal 
problems from those of the child and 
thus make identification a tool of 
greater understanding, and not an es- 
cape from ourselves. We cannot af- 
ford to let our own inability to face the 
emotional experience of separation pre- 
vent us from knowing when a child will 
benefit by it. We cannot function 
helpfully for the child if our passionate 
identification with childhood excludes 
the possibility of identifying with foster 
parents also. Still less can we permit 
ourselves to project personal needs, 
fears, prejudices, or guilt into prob- 
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lems already difficult enough, requir- 
ing all the professional objectivity and 
wisdom which can be brought to 
bear. 

Perhaps the most significant change 
in the psychology on which the chil- 
dren’s worker operates is just this ad- 
mission of its applicability to herself. 
The young worker of today, trained in 
the psychiatric approach, is facing a 
new psychological obligation, which 
the worker of yesterday hardly dreamed 
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of—the obligation to know and accept 
her own emotional life. Just how she 
is going to fulfill this obligation is far 
from clear; but she has already seen for 
herself that.to offer therapy and pro- 
fessional help to any other human be- 
ing, requires something beyond knowl- 
edge—a something which will leave her 
free for objective consideration of the 
unaccepted and distorted emotions and 
impulses which create the problems in 
her chosen field. 
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Progress in Understanding and Control of the 
Feeble-minded 


By Ransom A. Greenr, M.D. 
‘Superintendent, Walter E. Fernald State School, Waverley, Massachusetts 


ROFESSOR THOMAS NIXON 

CARVER, of Harvard University, 
recently wrote an article for the edi- 
torial page of the Boston Herald on 
economics. In this article, he stresses 
the importance of “balance.” He 
states that if we have an overproduc- 
tion of farm products or if there is an 
overabundant population occupied in 
agriculture or other industry, prosper- 
ity is not to be expected. He informs 
us that there are three hundred or 
more classifications of occupations in 
various parts of the country. These 
classifications have many sub-classifica- 
tions or specialties, but for indetermi- 
nate prosperity of the country as a 
whole, there must be a balance. 


BALANCE IN INTELLECTUAL CALIBER 


In a broad, general way, there seems 
to be an analogy when we study the 
human intellect as a whole. Heredity 
teaches us that if a tall father has tall 
sons, there may be one or more taller 
than the father, but there will also be 
one or more shorter. Nature seems to 
seek a level or a balance. It is prob- 
ably true that nature has also pretty 
well balanced the matter of intellect 
as to superiority and inferiority. We 
have learned a great deal about hered- 
ity, but there are still, as there always 
have been, those who are leaders and 
those who are followers. The bison 
of the western plains followed the 
biggest and strongest bull, and herds 
of wild horses followed the smartest 
and fleetest horse. In the human race, 
there are degrees and levels of intellect. 
Some are of genius caliber and some of 


idiot dimension, and one is as comfort- 
able to live with as the other, perhaps. 

We must think, however, of the 
intellect of human beings in terms of 
relativity—in relation to each other— 
or in terms of degree. Nature is 
apparently at work and a balance or 
a level is being sought. Whether this 
has been brought about by heredity 
or environment, or whether alteration 
of this process may be devised whereby 
heredity and environment, either or 
both, will change or improve this situa- 
tion, remains to be seen. 

Man has learned in business and 
economics that prosperity is dependent 
upon his so managing his affairs that a 
level of distribution is attained or a 
balance found. In the fields of sociol- 
ogy, psychology, and education, there 
are those who are able to go far and 
accomplish much, and there are those 
whose destination is near at hand and 
whose accomplishments are relatively 
small; but in order that all may con- 
tribute to the whole, each must have 
an opportunity to develop to his or her 
utmost capacity. i 

For a long time we have had the 
normal school, the college, and special- 
ized institutions for the teaching of arts 
and sciences for the benefit of the 
superiors; but only in the last decade 
has it been more generally compre- 
hended that the inferiors could ac- 
complish more if they had instruction 
designed and arranged by special cur- 
ricula, such as the opportunity classes, 
the coaching classes, and the special 
classes in the public school systems for 
the so-called retarded pupils. 
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` Where such provision was made ina 
few instances previous to ten years 


ago, the methods of selection were. 


haphazard and depended on chance, 
with many mistakes made and in- 
justices done. We have to show prog- 
ress in life or stand still, and in all 
attempts to stand still there is a tend- 
ency to fall backwards. To show that 
we are not standing still or falling 
backwards, I have in mind several 
progressive movements on foot in 


regard to the backward child. 


Basis or DIAGNOSES 


We owe much to the vision of Walter 
E. Fernald, who during the last ten 
years demonstrated the importance of 
diagnostic methods by use of the Ten 
Point Scale. This scale includes physi- 
cal examination, family history, per- 
sonal and developmental history, his- 
tory of school progress, examination in 
school work, practical knowledge, eco- 
nomic efficiency, social history and 
reactions, moral reactions, and psycho- 
logical tests. 

The last test, in the psychological 
field, includes the Stanford-Terman 
Revision of the Binet-Simon Test, 
the test of development by Gesell, 
performance tests, and many others. 
All of these apparently measure ac- 
complishment within their respective 
spheres, and capacity is inferred from 
the results; but many other factors 
must be considered, and in the hands 
of untrained, inexperienced, or im- 
maturely prepared persons, these psy- 
chological tests are dangerous and 
sometimes vicious. 

There is a great tendency on the 
part of many to believe that by purely 
psychological rating they can secure 
a description that warrants therapy, 
and this is very unwise. Descriptions 
are very valuable and are helpful with 
other factors in making a diagnosis; 
but without a complete measurement 


of individuals as a whole, no matter 
how careful the description of particu- 
lar points may be, it is impossible 
to diagnose correctly, and it is our 
opinion that the whole ten points are 
necessary to this end. Therapy and 
treatment are rather useless unless we 
know what we are to treat. Many 
years ago, I was taught by my pre- 
ceptor that the only purpose of study- 
ing symptoms was to make a diagnosis. 
Therapy is very empirical and ordi- 
narily useless if we have no diagnosis, 
and treat symptoms alone. By the 
use of the Ten Point Scale, we are 
selecting proper individuals, particu- 
larly in our public schools, for training 
in special classes, opportunity classes, 
and so forth, with far more scientific 
accuracy than was used a few years ago. 


GROWTH IN Community CARE 


There is a marked increase in the 
number of special classes in the public 
school system in Massachusetts. In 
1921, there were special classes in 24 
cities and 10 towns in Massachusetts, 
with a total number of 3,012 pupils. 
In 1929, in 123 cities and towns, there 
were 499 classes, with 7,047 pupils, 
which means that during this period, 
classes have been established in 89 
cities and towns, caring for 4,085 more 
pupils in special training: The institu- 
tions in Massachusetts provide for 
approximately 4,100 feeble-minded pa- 
tients at the present time. Commu- 
nity care by means of special classes 
has increased to the above number. 
This shows, however, that there are 
still a great number in the community 
to be provided for. One of the most 
important steps for the accomplish- 
ment for this work is the law requiring 
examination of school children three 
or more years retarded. 


The school committee of every town shall 
annually ascertain, under regulations pre- 
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scribed by the department and the com- 
missioner of mental diseases, the number of 
children three years or more retarded in 
mental development in attendance upon 
its public schools, or of school age and resi- 
dent therein. At the beginning of each 
school year, the committee of every town 
where there are ten or more such children 
shall establish special classes for their in- 
struction according to their mental attain- 
ments, under regulations prescribed by the 
department. 


For this law, we are indebted to 
Walter E. Fernald, M.D. We also 
have the Parole Law. 


The trustees of a state school for the 
feeble-minded may permit any inmate of 
the school to leave the institution on parole 
for such length of time and on such condi- 
tions as they may determine and may from 
time to time extend the period of such 
parole or change the conditions upon which 
it is granted. They shall cause an investi- 
gation to be made prior to the granting of 
such parole as to the home into which such 
inmate is to go if paroled and other con- 
ditions and circumstances which may affect 
his welfare and behavior and shall provide 
such supervision of paroled inmates as they 
deem necessary for his welfare. They shall 
have such powers as to the revocation of 
the permit and as to the return of the in- 
mate to whom it has been granted as are 
provided by law for the return of insane and 
feeble-minded persons to the institutions 
from which they have been temporarily 
released. No length of absence on parole 
under this section from a state school for 
the feeble-minded shall be construed as a 
discharge therefrom.? 


From the studies and statistical data 
made available by examinations of 
public school children, a very definite 
proportion of such individuals in a 
community can be determined, and for 
all practical purposes can be prede- 


1 General Laws of Massachusetts, 1921, Chap. 
71, Sec. 46. 

? Acts of the Massachusetts Legislatme for 
1922, Chap. 337. 
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termined on a percentage basis without 
examinations. Almost regardless of 
the community, we can say that there 
will be a certain number sufficiently 
retarded in school to warrant a definite 
number of special classes and special 
class teachers. In a population of 
one hundred thousand, we know that 
twenty per cent, or twenty thousand, 
will be of school age, and two per cent 
of these will need special classes. 
Thus, there will be about four hundred 
special class pupils, and there should 
not be more than twenty to twenty- 
five such pupils in a class. Therefore, 
in a community of one hundred thou- 
sand, we will need fifteen to twenty 
special class schoolrooms, with as 
many teachers. 


COMPARISON OF INSTITUTIONAL AND 
COMMUNITY CARE 


From the above figures, we can quite 
readily draw certain conclusions as 
to the progress that has been made 
and what remains to be done in the 
way of provision for the retarded. 
We might compare institutional pro- 
vision made by Massachusetts with 
community provision for their care. It 
is most obvious, but has been overlooked 
until recently, that all of the feeble- 
minded do not need institutional care, 
nor would it be possible to provide it . 
for all, because of financial reasons. 
The feeble-minded who need institu- 
tional care are usually behavior or 
antisocial problems or results of en- 
vironmental circumstances, usually in- 
volving abnormalities that require 
other than community provision. In- 
asmuch as the institutions have about 
five per cent of the total number of 
feeble-minded and the applications on 
the waiting list almost equal this, we 
are well within the bounds of reason 
in saying that not over ten per cent of 
the feeble-minded need institutional 
care. 
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It would seem from the above figures 
that Massachusetts has provided in- 
stitutional care for a considerable 
percentage, but has not by any means 
made equal provision for the care and 
training of those in the community 
that need special consideration. There 
still remains in the community a great 
number of feeble-minded without spe- 
cial class or other pedagogical provi- 
sion that is commensurate with their 
capacity. The state institutions care 
for fifty per cent of the institutional 
eases. The community is far benind, 
but is improving and has increased 
its provision since 1921 by Gver one 
hundred per cent. There yet remains 
ten times as much provision for the 
community to make. 


EARLY Examination IMPORTANT 


We have learned that it is most 
important that behavior abnormalities 
be detected in preschool age and treated 
even in the so-called normal children, 
as demonstrated by the habit clinics, 
directed by Dr. Douglas A. Thom. 
Beside the habit clinic, we have the 
child guidance clinic. Studies made 
by the Judge Baker Foundation dem- 
onstrate that early correction of bad 
habits saves normal children from a 
youth and maturity of maladjustment. 
If it is true that remarkable results 
may be accomplished with normals, 
why should we not make a greater effort 
with the mental defective, who is un- 
able to compete with normals? If 
inferiority complexes play so large a 
part in conduct disorders, I am sure 
the feeble-minded have reason to feel 
their inferiority, and, as a defense 
reaction, think tbat they may shine in 
publicity by means of conduct not 
dared by the normal. 

I do not believe that the inferiors or 
the subnormals or the feeble-minded 
are very different from normal persons 
in behavior except in degree. They 


are not equal to competition with 
normals, and therefore it is highly 
important that they be recognized 
early and that proper methods be 
promptly adopted that the child may 
correct bad habits and antisocial 
traits. The earlier the attempted 
salvage, the more likelihood there will 
be of success. The etiology of the so- 
cial behavior of the feeble-minded is 
not very different from that of normals; 
but I think in the case of normals, even 
a very bad environment may be over- 
come by their own efforts in later life, 
while in the case of the inferiors or 
the feeble-minded, their handicaps are 
too great and they do not overcome 
them unaided. We are certain from 
the teachings of the long-established 
church that the catechism taught early 
lasts a long time. 


POSSIBILITY OF OCCUPATIONAL 
USEFULNESS 


Economists tell us that it is not 
necessarily true that there is a demand 
for labor, but the fact remains that 
there is much even in our age of auto- 
matic machine living that has to be 
done by strength of limb and back. 
Some of these tasks are very monoto- 
nous and tedious, but they may be 
pursued industriously and conscien- 
tiously by individuals with minds that 
do not rebel at the repetition of stereo- 
typed activities. Thus, these individ- 
uals have opportunity to be assets 
instead of liabilities in the world’s 
econamy. 

There has been sufficient evidence 
in the last ten years to prove a definite 
correlation between intellectual and 
psychometric measurement of intel- 
ligence, so that we may with a fair 
degree of certainty predict the school 
level to be ultimately attained. We 
certainly can, though less accurately, 
determine a person’s industrial pos- 
sibilities. This may be done early 
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and proper training may early be pro- 
vided for this field of endeavor. 

It is amazing to see the work that 
may be accomplished by the unskilled 
if trained, even if the I. Q. is very low. 
This is shown by the accomplishments 
in an institution for the feeble-minded 
where modern methods are used, and 
in the special classes in the community, 
especially where there are centers that 
provide manual training. It is inter- 
esting to note that in the public schools, 
manual training for normal pupils 
often does not begin until at least the 
sixth grade or perhaps the junior high 
school has been reached. In the in- 
stitutions, manual or industrial train- 
ing is started with the beginnings of 
instruction, even on the Seguin Train- 
ing level, which is the prekindergarten 
level of pedagogy. 

I find that there is also some con- 
fusion between the terms “occupational 
therapy” and “industrial training.” 
With the backward children, I very 
much prefer the term “industrial 
training.” Industrial training is a 
most important part of education. 
In fact, intellectual training, indus- 
trial training, and organized play and 
physical training make up a “trinity,” 
and each is dependent upon the others 
for complete development to the ut- 
most capacity of the backward child. 
All these have been demonstrated and 
their levels of possibility pretty well 
determined. ‘There remains, however, 
an element for which there seems to be 
no test that we can apply and use for 
prediction. I refer to the individual’s 
social level. To estimate the ultimate 
results of the behavior reactions, the 
traits, the trends, and the possibility 
of socialization of individuals is cer- 
tainly a very difficult and practically 
impossible task. 


Laat PROVISIONS 
In certain types, which constitute 
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& very few of the feeble-minded, we 
feel that we can quite early predict 
a bad prognosis. They are not going 
to be salvaged by any means of training 
or environment available. This small 
group we classify as defective de- 
linquents. A progressive step was 
made when the law providing for their 
specialized care was inaugurated. This 
law is as follows: 


If an inmate of a school for the feeble- 
minded persistently violates the regula- 
tions of the school, or conducts himself so 
indecently or immorally, or so grossly mis- 
behaves as to render himself an unfit sub- 
ject for retention therein, the officer in 
charge shall make a report thereof to one 
of the judges mentioned in section fifty. 
The judge shall make inquiry into the facts 
and, if satisfied that such inmate is not a fit 
subject for retention in the school, shall 
order ‘his removal to a department for 
defective delinquents, according to his age 
and sex, as hereinafter provided. 


This law was later amended as 
follows: 


At any time prior to the final disposition 
of a case in which the court might commit 
an offender to the state prison, the reforma- 
tory for women, any jail or house of cor- 
rection, the Massachusetts Reformatory, 
the state farm, the industrial school for 
boys, the industrial school for girls, the 
Lyman School, any county training school, 
or to the custody of the department of 
public welfare, for any offence not punish- 
able by death or imprisonment for life, a 
district attorney, probation officer or officer 
of the department of correction, public 
welfare or mental diseases may file in court 
an application for the commitment of the 
defendant in such a case to a department 
for defective delinquents established under 
sections one hundred and seventeen and 
one hundred and twenty-four, or to a 
department for the care and treatment of 
drug addicts, established by the governor 
and council under authority of said sec- 

3 General Laws of Massachusetts, 1921, Chap. 
123, Sec. 116. 
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tions, On the filing of such an application 
the court may continue the original case 
from time to time to await disposition there- 
of. If, on a hearing on an application for 
commitment as a defective delinquent, 
the court finds the defendant to be mentally 
defective and, after examination into his 
record, character and personality, that he 
has shown himself to be an habitual de- 
linquent or shows tendencies towards be- 
coming such and that such delinquency is 
or may become a menace to the public, and 
that he is not a proper subject for theschools 
for the feeble-minded or for commitment as 
an insane person, the court shall make and 
record a finding to the effect that the de- 
fendant is a defective delinquent and may 
commit him to such a department for 
defective delinquents according to his age 
and sex, as hereinafter provided. If, on a 
hearing on an application for commitment 
as a drug addict, it appears that the de- 
fendant is addicted to the intemperate use 
of stimulants or narcotics, the court may 
commit him to a department for the care 
and treatment of drug addicts if and when 
such a department is provided.‘ 

Early training does greatly affect 
and ameliorate the antisocial behavior 
of the institutional type of mental de- 
fective; and certainly enormous num- 
bers are salvaged, either to live com- 
fortably with institutional supervision, 
or in the community with supervision, 
or in the community by their own ef- 
forts and good behavior. 

Balance, again, is a very important 
factor in the outward expression of the 
individual, in his moods, in his traits, 
and in his behavior; and we can hardly 
agree, if applied to the feeble-minded, 
with some of the teachings of theschools 
that believe in the freedom of expres- 
sion. For certainly the feeble-minded 
must be guided by judgment and train- 
ing in their earliest childhood, and the 
necessity for institutional care of even 
the nursery type of feeble-minded 
child is certainly increasing and grow- 

4t Acts of the Massachusetts Legislature, 1928, 
Chap. 388. 


ing more obvious. Compliance with 
socially accepted standards is more 
difficult to carry out as we increase 
our urban population; and the feeble- 
minded child, who is noisy, presents 
traits that cannot be tolerated in the 
tenements and apartments of city 
living. In years past he could be 
cared for under rural and individual 
dwelling house conditions. This cre- 
ates a demand for institutional care 
at a much earlier age than formerly. 


Herepiry Not ALL-IMPORTANT 


In the fields of medical, pathological, 
serological, histological, biochemical, 
and endocrinological researches, there 
is demonstrated the futility of consid- 
ering heredity as the all-important 
factor in mental defect. We have 
learned- many things from hereditary 
studies but we are still unable to do 
more than generalize. Oliver Wendell 
Holmes told us many years ago that 
“we are an omnibus in which is seated 
all of our ancestry,” and in this state- 
ment he has summed up about all that 
we know at the present time. We 
might glibly speak of the heredity and 
physical factors, but no one is able 
definitely to state the specific instance 
or trait or mental aberration that is of 
hereditary and not of social origin. 

We make researches in the personal 
and the family history of insane and 
feeble-minded persons, and we say that 
this case is one of heredity or is a 
germ-plasm type while that case is not; 
but so far as I know, no one has ever 
determined what is a normal ancestry, 
and it is perfectly possible for me.to 
believe that the average man may have 
just as marked a hereditary taint in his 
ancestry as does the one whom I 
pronounce a germ-plasm type of defect 
or psychosis. 

Stimulus has been given to the study 
of eugenics and heredity and of en- 
vironmental factors by pathological 
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findings that point to explanation of 
conditions that were formerly thought 
to be of hereditary origin and now seem 
to be purely environmental, such as the 
findings of Sharpe in necropsies show- 
ing hemorrhages in brain: “In one 
hundred lumbar puncture tests con- 
secutively done in new-born babies, 
within twelve or twenty-four hours 
after birth, intracranial hemorrhage of 
varying degree in the new-born occurs 
rather frequently, in nine per cent of 
this series.” Undoubtedly, accidents 
and damages of this kind frequently 
happen and are unsuspected at the time, 
as well as many other conditions not at 
present understood. Pediatricians and 
obstetricians are studying the vague 


symptomatology manifested in infants, . 


which was not previously considered 
as of serious moment, but is now re- 
garded as evidence of the possibility 
of even gross brain damage having been 
done. 

We have seen state after state adopt 
legislative measures for sterilization 
in the hope that this may be of vast 
benefit, and I am afraid it is regarded 
by the laity as a panacea; but giving 
due credit to all of its virtues, this 
certainly will not prevent mental de- 
fects. Only a small proportion of the 
feeble-minded are cared for in institu- 
tions and these are not likely to have 
progeny anyway, because, in all prob- 
ability, they will be institutionalized a 
great part of their lives. Therefore, 
sterilization of them would serve no 
purpose, and if all of them were 
sterilized, only a minute percentage of 
those who will have defective progeny 
would have been treated. At least 
ninety-five per cent of the feeble- 
minded are in the community, and no 
sterilization act affects them. 


PROGRAM FOR THE FOTURE 


The information gleaned from prog- 
ress made in the last ten years may be 
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crystallized into a pretty definite pro- 
gram for the benefit of the future, and 
I should like to summarize it in the 
following items: 

1. We no longer see the necessity for 
institutional care for more than ten 
per cent of the feeble-minded. 

2. Ninety per cent of the feeble- 
minded should be recognized and pro- 
vided for by the community in its 
school program. 

3. Measures should be adopted for 
the socialization of the feeble-minded 
in the community by means of welfare 
agencies, clubs, and parent-teachers 
and other organizations, so that the 
nineteen hours of the day outside of 
school may have a beneficial program 
arranged. 

4. We see the necessity for early 
recognition of mental defect, not wait- 
ing for three years of retardation in 
school work for evidence of defect 
sufficient to call for examination, but 
authorizing examination as soon as the 
child evidences difficulty in school 
work. 

5. Provision should be made for 
manual and trade training for boys 
and girls between twelve and sixteen 
years of age. Intellectual training 
during this period is of secondary im- 
portance, the paramount consideration 
being industrial and social training. 

6. We recognize the importance of 
some form of legalized or authorized 
sterilization of the germ-plasm type of 
individuals, who are comparatively 
safe in the community if prevention of 
progeny is assured. s 

7. Earlier institutional care should 
be given the nursery type, so that every 
advantage to be gained from such train- 
ing and residence may be given the 
improvable or socially feeble-minded, 
in the hope of shortening the total 
length of institutional care, with relief 
to the conflicts such individuals create 
in their homes and for their siblings. 
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8. Our research in pediatrics and 
obstetrics should be stimulated for the 
prevention of accidents and illness that 
may include etiological factors in 
mental defect. 

9. Research laboratory work should 
be undertaken, possibly combining ma- 
terial from several institutions, using one 


as a center for the pathological work. 
10. Heredity studies should be scien- 
tifically continued, so that we may 
more clearly differentiate the etiology 
on bases of pathology, endocrinology, 
and biochemistry, and learn to distin- 
guish symptomatology as such without 
mistaking it for etiology. i 


Clinical Facilities for the Study of Personality and 
Behavior Problems in Children 


By Lawson G. Lowrey, M.D. 
Institute for Child Guidance, New York City 


TEVENSON ! estimates that in 
1921 there were available in men- 
tal hygiene clinics in this country about 
two hundred hours per week of psychiat- 
ric time for the study and the treat- 
ment of children’s problems, increasing 
to about sixteen hundred hours in 1928, 
and reaching perhaps two thousand 
hours this year. Prior to 1921, there 
were very few mental hygiene clinics re- 
stricting work to children—the out- 
standing ones being the Institute for 
Juvenile Research in Chicago (1909) and 
the Judge Baker Foundation in Boston 
(1917), Certain hospitals—notably 
the Michigan State Psychopathic Hos- 
pital (1906), the Boston Psychopathic 
Hospital (1912), and the Henry Phipps 
Psychiatric Clinic at the Johns Hop- 
kins Hospital (1918)—maintained ac- 
tive out-patient clinics, where, as well 
as in the wards, children were examined 
and treated. Massachusetts and New 
York had adopted a system of clinics, 
especially for adult after-care, op- 
erated by the various state hospitals, 
An occasional court, such as the 
Children’s Court of New York City 
(1917), had a clinic. 


Recent DEVELOPMENT OF FACILITIES 


In 1921-1922, the great wave of 
development seems to have begun. In 
that year, Thom? started his habit 
clinics in Boston; the Commonwealth 


1 Stevenson, George S. Personal communica- 
tion based upon an analysis of clinical facilities 
for children, issued as the second edition of the 
Directory of Psychiatric Clinics for Children, by 
the Commonwealth Fund, in 1928. 

2 Thom, Douglas A., “Treatment of Special 
Problems in the Preschool Period,” Procecdings, 
International Congress on Mental Hygiene, 1980. 


Fund embarked on its five-year pro- 
gram for the prevention of delin- 
quency;* many new clinics were 
opened; mobile clinics were developed; 
and the phrase “child guidance clinic” 
was coined to cover the activities of a 
special type of clinic. Subsequent de- 
velopments have been tremendous, and 
by 1928 there were 451 clinics giving 
psychiatric service to children (esti- 
mated to be six hundred this year). 
One hundred and six of these clinics 
were child guidance clinics, one half of 
them being small, one fourth medium, 
and one fourth full-time.! 

So rapid have been these develop- 
ments, so diversified the types of or- 
ganizations involved, so numerous the 
auspices under which work has been 
established, and so ramifying the inter- 
relationships of programs in mental 
hygiene, social service, education, psy- 
chology, recreation, religion, medicine, 
and so forth, that it is extremely diffi- 
cult to present anything approaching 
an adequate analysis of the develop- 
ments in technique and in underlying 
philosophies of approach in the clinical 
field. Nevertheless, it is the function of 
this article to attempt such a sketch. 


Grovurs Nemoa SERVICE 
As I have pointed out in detail else- 
where,’ there are several groups of 


3 Annual Report of the Commonwealth Fund, 
1922 

í Stevenson, op. ctf. 

* Lowrey, Lawson G., “Program for Meeting 
Psychiatric Needs in the City,” Mental Hygiene, 
Vol 10, July, 1926, p. 464. Also in Proceedings, 
National Conference of Social Work, 1928, and in 
pamphlet Ths Child Guidance Clinic and the 
Community, issued by the Commonwealth Fund, 
1927. 
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children for whom clinical service 
should be provided. There are, for 
example, those children who present 
rather marked mental problems, such 
as the psychotic, the feeble-minded, 
the epileptic, and the psychoneurotic. 

In the early days of psychiatric 
work with children, when the major 
clinical attempt was in terms of the 
establishment of a diagnosis and the 
direction of individuals to appropriate 
institutions or clinicians for treatment, 
probably the larger portion of psychi- 
atric time was given to diagnostic 
studies of such problems. Certainly, 
cases of the first three types demand, 
for the most part, a closed and simpli- 
fied environment, and the fourth type 
demands individualized treatment by 
those expertly qualified to give it. 
With the evolution, however, of out- 
patient clinics and the great wave of 
development of extramural clinics al- 
ready mentioned, other groups of chil- 
dren were presented for adequate 
study. 

Children who become dependent 
through some form of social catastro- 
phe within the family may or mey not 
present known symptoms of personality 
and behavior maladjustment, yet the 
need for adequate planning for their 
future management and training makes 
a mental health study very impcrtant. 
Children who fail in the competitions 
of school life are sometimes feeble- 
minded, but many of them are not, and 
mental hygiene analysis is helpful 
in determining treatment. Children 
presenting symptoms of behavior mal- 
adjustment, ranging from mild to grave, 
in many instances represent the poten- 
tial adult neurotic, psychotic, and re- 
cidivist delinquent, and present many 
problems in mental health. These 
groups, however, do not exhaust the 
list of children who stand in need of 
mental hygiene services. 

The average child in the average 
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home presents to himself and to his 
family problems which may be greatly 
helped by mental hygiene approach and 
understanding, without these being nec- 
essarily symptomatic of grave underly- 
ing stresses or difficulties. There are 
here two major groups of situations 
which demand attention: (1) some of 
the complexes and emotional conflicts 
which are more or less common to us all; 
and (2) those situations where, through 
ignorance or otherwise, faulty training 
has resulted in habit formations which 
tend to inhibit the greatest success of 
which the individual may be capable, 
or which make for minor difficulties in 
social relationships. 

Whatever the nature of the situation, 
it is certain that America has become 
“child conscious” to a very marked 
degree, with the result that enormous 
demands are made on clinics, on or- 
ganizations studying child develop- 
ment, and on organizations interested 
in parental education, for assistance 
with all sorts of problems having to do 
with mental health and social adjust- 
ment. 


Totat PERSONALITY RECOGNIZED 


To the, writer, the most significant 
development of the past fifty years is 
the ever increasing emphasis on man as 
a total individual, living and reacting 
in a series of changing situations, there 
being a constant dynamic interplay 
between individual and situation, each 
influencing the other. Furthermore, 
it is increasingly demonstrable that the 
reactive possibilities of the individ- 
ual at any given time are determined 
by his entire background—biological 
stock, physical, mental, and social de- 
velopment, and those experiences of 
life which have helped to mold his per- 
sonality as it evolved. 

On all sides, the essential fact that 
the major problem of mankind is man 
is increasingly emphasized. Social ` 
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work, medicine, psychology, psychia- 
try, law, religion, education, sociology, 
anthropology, all show an increasing 
recognition of this particular point. 
For a considerable period, until com- 
paratively recently, each of these 
groups viewed man not as a whole, but 
largely with reference to particulars. 
The doctor saw him as a collection of 
signs and symptoms referable to path- 
ological deviations in some organ or 
organs. The psychologist studied his 
reactions to various stimuli, but 
emerged primarily with a mass of data 
to be utilized, rather than with an in- 
dividual. The psychiatrist was in- 
terested in the analysis of symptoms 
into syndromes and clinical pictures, 
but although he definitely made an 
effort to visualize his patient as a total 
individual, there were elements missing. 
The educator had his attention pri- 
marily fixed upon the learning process, 
and saw children in groups to be taught 
a certain amount of information. The 
sociologist studied man in the mass for 
particular features of his general eco- 
nomic and social set-up. The social 
worker saw problems in unemployment, 
in economics, in broken homes, and so 
forth, without a very clear visualiza- 
tion of the individual as a reacting mass 
in the midst of these complications. 
Anthropology was physical, rather 
than social as it is today. In the legal 
fraternity, a man was judged by his 
acts and punished accordingly, whereas 
now there is a tendency to view the 
individual as an individual, who should 
be treated as such even in the eyes of 
the law. 

The extramural clinics, by their work 
with children, have contributed their 
share to the evolution of the concept of 
the individual as a total personality in- 
volved in a total situation, the two in- 
teracting each to modify the other, and 
the total interplay being of importance 
in determining what the final behavior 
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will be. Today, there is the spectacle 
of all sorts of professional groups setting 
up clinics—psychoeducational, child 
guidance, social behavior, and so forth 
—in which considerable energy is likely 
to be wasted in the attempt to detect 
which group or groups have the most 
clues to given behavior. 

The answer is that no one group holds 
all the clues to human behavior; that 
any fact in the social history of man and 
his institutions may at some point il- 
lumine an obscure or difficult problem 
in the present behavior of an individual. 
The most successful work has been 
done where several techniques have 
been joined to approach the problems 
of a given individual from the several 
different angles which must always be 
considered if the behavior of the in- 
dividual is to be completely under- 
stood. 


COMBINED TECHNIQUES 


At the forefront of this movement to 
pool techniques has been the child 
guidance clinic, with its combination 
of the techniques of general medicine, 
psychiatry, psychology, and social 
work. This “glorified psychiatric 
team,” to use Southard’s expression 
for it, actually brought together 
knowledge not only of the particular 
technical subjects involved in the 
training of these different individuals, 
but also a considerable knowledge of 
education, of recreation and its utiliza- 
tion, and of the resources of home, 
school, and community which might be 
made available in the solution of a 
difficult problem. 

As clinics of all sorts have been 
called upon to deal more extensively 
with the problems involved in every- 
day living, they have of necessity ana- 


t For some elaboration, see Lowrey, L G. 
“Environmental Factors in the Behavior of 
Children,” Amer. Jour. of Psychiatry, Vol. 6, 
Oct., 1926. 
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lyzed their case situations less and less 
in terms of fixed concepts, and more 
anc more in terms of the dynamics 
of the total situation. Furthermore, 
they have of necessity established the 
closest co§perative relationship with 
other agencies and organizations in the 
community which have to do with 
children and their problems, and have 
been more and more called upon for 
educational work. For the most part, 
this has been due to no special reaching 
ouz of the clinics for more work and 
more problems, but to the increasing 
demand made upon their services, as 
professional groups and parents became 
more concerned about the meaning of 
spacialized bits of behavior. 

Those case situations which present 
less clear-cut signs and symptoms are 
inñnitely more difficult to understand 
in detail and to treat than are those 
waich, because of the major deviations 
presented, are fairly sharply delimited 
from normal or average experience. 
Because of this very fact, a distinction 
between mental hygiene clinics and 
psychiatric clinics, and between the 
mental hygiene approach to these 
problems and the psychiatric approach, 
seems valid. In the latter, the greatest 
nzed may be, and usually is, for con- 
centrated work between the therapist 
and the patient. In the former. not 
oaly is this direct attack upon the prob- 
lems of the patient necessary, but there 
are very important features of an in- 
Cirect attack in terms of manipulation 
cf environmental resources and the in- 
fuencing of the attitudes of people, 
especially those most important people 
in the environment of a child, the 
parents and the teachers. 

The first type of indirect effort may 
‘nvolve the mobilization of a number of 
30cial agencies in the community, since 
such factors as placement away from 
home, relief, direct organization of 
recreational groups, and so on, may be 
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involved. In addition, it may be 
necessary to mobilize a variety of re- 
sources within the school or to utilize 
summer camps, and so forth, for the 
purpose of achieving definite modifica- 
tions in the youngster’s reactions 
through the influence of the particular 
environment. Even so, as has been 
well brought out by Miss Marcus ’ and 
by Lee and Kenworthy, 8 there still 
remain urgent human problems in- 
volved in the giving of relief and in the 
working out of the greatest utilization 
of these community resources. 


DEALING WITH PARENTS 


Where the indirect approach to the 
specific problem of the child is made by 
attempting to change the methods of 
parental handling, it is usually neces- 
sary to penetrate, at least to some de- 
gree, into the emotional difficulties of 
the parent. This means, taking it by 
and large, the utilization of the same 
sort of technique and approach to the 
problems of the parent that are uti- 
lized in the treatment of the child or in 
the treatment of adults who present 
difficulties in personal adjustment. 

If, now, the point is emphasized that 
the parent’s problem of today has not 
sprung up over night but usually has 
its genesis in the entire series of life 
experiences of the parent, with special 
reference to those early childhood ex- 
periences which are so important in 
determining personality characteris- 
tics, then the need for a genetic dy- 
namic approach in treatment becomes 
more clear-cut. It is here that there 
is a point of danger. 

It is a matter for the nicest of clinical 
judgment to determine whether or not, 

7 Marcus, Grace F, Some Aspects of Relief in 
Family Case Work, New York: Charity Organi- 
zation Society, 1929 

8 Lee, R. R, and Kenworthy, Marion E., 
Mental Hygiene and Social Work, New York: 


Commonwealth Fund Division of Publications, 
1829. 
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given emotional difficulties in the 
parent, the therapeutic attack should 
attempt to probe them and clear them 
up. In many instances, a level of 
superficial adjustment has been 
reached by the parent which a thera- 
peutic attack apparently may upset 
without replacing the adjustment with 
some more satisfactory one. In other 
- Instances, parents are well aware of the 
general nature of their difficulties and 
resistances, but have found no way in 
which to deal with them. 

In still other cases, it is clear that 
only some approach such as a com- 
plete psychoanalysis is likely to bene- 
fit the parent, and, in many cases, for 
many reasons, that may not be feasible. 
Of necessity, then, one must fall back 
upon an indirect and often a more 
superficial type of approach, setting 
the parent tasks which will provide 
outlets for his emotions and energy, as 
well as contribute, through the in- 
formation gained, to a stabilizing of the 
situation. One must not, in this par- 
ticular field, place too much pressure in 
the attempt to hasten this process, be- 
cause doing so is likely only to make a 
bad situation worse. 

Outstanding among the dynamic 
problems requiring careful treatment 
are those involved in the emotional re- 
lationship between parent and parent, 
and parent and child. Recognition of 
the universal ambivalence in the atti- 
tudes of those who make up the family 
circle towards one another, while not 
yet universally accepted, nevertheless 
marks a long step in advance in the 
facilitation of the delicate issues in- 
volved in treatment. Factors of re- 
jection, of over-protection, of parent- 
child fixation, of various libidinal and 
ego competitions, of conflict over 
difference (inferiority complex), of the 
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great need for feelings of personal ade- 
quacy and of group security—these, 
taking them by and large, are among 
the more important dynamic issues in 
the life of the individual, which the 
therapist must meet by direct and in- 
direct methods. 


PREVENTIVE Work 


Increasingly, the emphasis is ‘on 
treatment—treatment for purposes of 
prevention. To deal with the habit 
which is now difficult, the personality 
trait which is interfering with success- 
ful adaptation to reality, or the behavior 
manifestation which is creating social 
discomfort, is part of a program not 
only for therapy in the present but 
also for the prevention of graver mani- 
festations in the future. It must be re- 
membered that much of the urge to 
work with children arose from the 
recognition of the fact that the life 
histories of the adult psychotic, the 
psychoneurotic, the habitual criminal, 
and many dependents gave indications 
of symptomatic difficulties in personal 
and social adaptation as children. 

What is increasingly needed is to deal 
with the child as a total individual in- 
volved in a total situation, rather than 
with his individual symptoms and be- 
havior. To do so demands the utmost 
in knowledge, technique, and patience: 
knowledge of human make-up and the 
influences of the ordinary experiences 
of life; technique which recognizes and 
utilizes the enormous influences of the 
personal relationship established be- 
tween the therapist and the patient; 
and patience which recognizes the slow 
process of change and which has as 
a part of it that sympathetic firm- 
ness which in and of itself is so import- 
ant in meeting the problems of the 
child. 


A Deade of Progress in the Mental Hygiene 
of the Preschool Child 


By Arnoro GESELL, M.D. 
Director, Yale Psycho-Clinic, Yale University, New Haven, Connecticut 


NLY a decade ago, the very term 
“preschool” had a somewhat 
strange and academic flavor. Now it 
is spelled without a hyphen and is every- 
where used as a convenient adjective 
and sometimes even as a noun. For 
the preschool child is beginning to go to 
school. His status has so changed 
that it is becoming equivalent to that 
of the elementary school child. Al- 
though he does not come within the age 
limits of compulsory education and 
medical school inspection, the social 
importance of the preschool child has 
received a remarkable accession of 
recognition in the postwar years. 
This changing status is particularly 
reflected in the varied measures for the 
protection and the promotion of early 
mental development. 

Immediately after the war, the hy- 
giene of the preschool period was aptly 
characterized as a “no man’s land” in 
the field of social endeavor. Lying 
outside of the ordinary limits of infant 
welfare work on the one hand and of 
public education on the other, the 
years from one to five were, in a sense, 
neglected. Even scientifically, these 
years had received a secondary degree 
of attention. In the past decade, this 
situation has so profoundly changed 
that the preschool sector of activity has 
become an “every man’s land.” Psy- 
chologists, psychiatrists, kindergart- 
ners, primary school teachers, home 
economics and social workers, public 
health leaders, mothers’ clubs, and 
mental hygiene organizations have 
found themselves side by side in the 
new interest in the preschool child. It 


does not appear to be a passing wave of 
interest, but a many-sided social move- 
ment arising out of new concepts of 


family and child life. 


BRITISE AND AMERICAN ACTIVITIBS 


In some of its phases, this movement 
came to earlier expression in England 
than in America. In 1918, the British 
Parliament passed the Education Act, 
with a clause which has become 
historic: 

The powers of Local Education Authori- 
ties shall include power to make arrange- 
ments for supplying or aiding the supply of 
nursery schools . . . for children over two 
and under five years of age ... whose 
attendance at such a school is necessary or 
desirable for their healthy physical and 
mental development. 


This enactment must be regarded as an 
explicit and significant extension of so- 
cial control in the field of mental hygiene. 

Economic and humanitarian factors 
have figured conspicuously in the pre- 
school child welfare activities of Eng- 
land. In America, organized interest 
in the preschool child has had many 
sources. There has been concern for 
the underprivileged nursery child, but 
the problems have been approached 
from the varied angles of public health, 
the kindergarten, parental education, 
child guidance, and developmental re- 
search. Children from favored social- 
economic levels have figured almost 
more prominently than the less for- 
tunate. So varied have been the 
activities that it is difficult to give them 
summary characterization even under 
the broad caption of mental hygiene. 
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It is noteworthy, however, that 
nearly all of these activities have been 
concentrated in the past ten years. A 
decade ago, only a few pioneer nursery 
schools were in existence. Now, they 
are almost a standard feature of the 
American university campus. Ten 
years ago, the provisions for parental 
education were meager and scattered. 
In comparison, the provisions of today 
are extensive in scope; and they are 
becoming an organic part of adolescent 
and adult education. Prior to 1920, 
child guidance facilities for children 
of early ages were almost unknown; 
methods of psychological diagnosis for 
these ages were not available. A 
decade ago, the present vast organiza- 
tion of child research was in its begin- 
ning. Since then, America has become 
the leading country of the world in the 
volume and the diversity of its scien- 
tific investigations into early child 
development. Correlated with this 
scientific movement, there has been a 
striking increase in socialized effort and 
technique to improve the psychological 
care of the young child. 

Pope’s dictum, “the proper study of 
mankind is man,” has in America been 
revised to read, “the proper study of 
mankind is the young child.” Never 
before in the history of education has a 
people so deliberately and on such a 
large scale undertaken to investigate 
the nature and the potentialities of 
childhood. Although there were an- 
ticipations and preparations in the 
prewar period, the postwar decade 
marks an almost revolutionary rise in 
the status of the preschool child. 

The major expressions of this change 
in status with special reference to 
mental hygiene may be conveniently 
reviewed in four directions: (1) organ- 
ized effort in the field of preschool 
hygiene; (2) the nursery school move- 
ment; (8) child and parent guidance; 
(4) research in child development. 
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ORGANIZED EFFORT IN PRESCHOOL 
Hygiene 


Under this heading may be listed 
various organized undertakings, official 
and voluntary, which have concerned 
themselves directly or indirectly with 
the mental hygiene of young children. 

In 1919, the Federal Children’s Bu- 
reau Conference on Child Welfare 
Standards, called by the Secretary of 
Labor at the request of the President 
of thé United States, formulated the 
following as one of its minimum stand- 
ards: 

A sufficient number of children’s health 
centers to give health instruction under 
medical supervision for all infants and chil- 
dren not under the care of a private physi- 
cian, . . . at least once a month through- 
out the first year, and at regular intervals 
throughout the preschool age. 


Although this declaration was pri- 
marily directed to the protection of 
physical welfare, in application it is 
coming to embrace problems of a 
psychological or educational character. 
The preventive trend of maternity and 
infancy work has, in the postwar 
decade, led to an increasing emphasis 
on the mental aspects of child care. 

In 1921, Congress passed the Federal 
Maternity and Infancy Law. The 
practical work under this law has in- 
evitably widened to include incidental 
activities of a mental hygiene charac- 
ter. In 1928, approximately sixteen 
hundred workers in forty-five coöperat- 
ing states and Hawaii were paid from 
maternity and infancy funds. Twenty 
of these states reported seven thousand 
additional volunteer assistants, lay and 
professional. More than 818,000 in- 
fants and preschool children were 
examined; more than 700,000 home 
visits of instruction by public health 
nurses were reported; 6,000,000 pieces 
of health literature were distributed. 


A DECADE or PROGRESS IN MENTAL HYGIENE 


- These figures give some indication of 
the vast opportunities of mental hy- 
giene work which arise out of public 
provisions for medical supervision. 
Both in public health work and in pri- 
vate medical practice, there has been a 
steadily growing recognition of the 
mental factors in child health and in 
parental responsibility. 

In 1930, Herbert Hoover called a 
White House Conference on Child 
Health and Protection to report on the 
present status of health and well-being 
of the children of the United States; on 
activities in the field of child hygiene; 
on possible steps to be taken in read- 
justing anc supplementing community 
programs for child health and protec- 
tion to meet the needs of children more 
adequately and expeditiously. The 
details of organization of this Confer- 
ence were undertaken by a planning 
committee, with Dr. Ray Lyman Wil- 
bur as Chairman. Although the work 
of the Conference has not been com- 
pleted at the present writing, the or- 
ganization of the Conference has pro- 
ceeded far enough to clearly forecast an 
emphasis upon the mental hygiene of 
early childhood. 

The work of the Conference has been 
divided into four sections, namely: I. 
Medical Service; Il. Public Health 
Service and Administration; IIT. Edu- 
cation and Training; IV. The Handi- 
capped. It is significant that the 
first subdivision under Section I deals 
with the field of Growth and Develop- 
ment, and it is planned to make this 
subdivision embrace in a basic way 
both mental and physical aspects. 
Under Section III there is a special 
subdivision devoted to family and 
parent education and another to the 
infant and the preschool child. The 
prospectus of organization of this 
White House Conference therefore fur- 
nishes further evidence of the enhanced 
status of the preschool child and of the 
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new tendency to bring the problems of 
physical and mental welfare into close 
relationship. 

The scientific investigation of the 
problems of child development has in 
America received its chief impetus from 
non-governmental sources. This in- 
vestigation has had a phenomenal 
growth in the past decade. The 
National Research Council in 1928 
gave its official recognition to the scien- 
tific status of child research by the 
organization of a Committee on Child 
Development to foster and cotrdinate 
such research. More recently, under 
similar auspices, a conference was held 
to outline the field of study represented 
by problems of family organization and 
of family life. Increasingly, the prob- 
lems of child research and of mental 
hygiene are being approached from the 
standpoint of social and home organiza- 
tion. The problems are so interrelated 
that they cannot be solved by the 
traditional delimitations of scientific 
disciplines. 

Mention should here be made of the 


‘ important work of the Laura Spelman 


Rockefeller Memorial. This Founda- 
tion, organized in 1918 for the advance- 
ment of the social sciences, has in the 
past decade given substantial support 
to programs of child research and to 
educational and social projects in the 
field of early childhood. The Founda- 
tion has also made possible three na- 
tion-wide conferences of scientists and 
specialists concerned with the study of 
the physical and mental aspects of 
child development. 

A noteworthy expression of the new 
status of the preschool child came forth 
in 1929 in the Twenty-eighth Yearbook 
of the National Society for the Study 
of Education. This society appointed 
a committee ! for the preparation of a 

1 This committee consisted of Bird T. Baldwin, 
late Director of the Iowa Child Welfare Research 
Station and Research Professor in Educational 
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survey of the accomplishments and 
trends in the field of preschool and 
parental education. A volume of 875 
pages was published, dealing with the 
„organization of preschool education, 
provisions for parental and preparental 
education, professional training of 
leaders, and child research and training 
methods. This volume clearly re- 
flected the interwoven functions of the 
numerous agencies which now affect 
both the daily and the special mental 
hygiene of the preschool child. 


‘Tae Nursery ScHoo, MOVEMENT 


The growth of the nursery school 
movement in America has been con- 
‘fined almost entirely to the postwar 
decade. According to a recent report 
compiled by Mary Dabney Davis, 
specialist in nursery-kindergarten-pri- 
mary education, January, 1980, three 
schools were established in the period 
from 1914 to 1918; sixteen were estab- 
lished in the next five-year period; 
108 in the period from 1924 to 192$. 
Twenty-two more schools were estab- 
lished in 1929, making a total of 149 





Psychology, State University of Iowa, Iowa 
City, Iowa; Arnold Gesell, Professor of Child 
Hygiene and Director of the Yale Psycho-Clinic, 
Yale University, New Haven, Connecticut; 
Patty Smith Hill, Professor of Education and 
Director of the Department of Kindergarten- 
First Grade Education, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, New York City, New York: 
Lois Hayden Meek, Educational Secretary. 
American Association of University Women, 
Washington, District of Columbia; Douglas A. 
Thom, Director of the Division of Mental Hy- 
giene, Massachusetts Department of Mental 
Diseases, Boston, Massachusetts; Edna Noble 
White, Director of the Merrill-Palmer School of 
Homemaking, Detroit, Michigan; Helen Thomp- 
son Woolley, Director of the Institute of Child 
Welfare Research and Professor of Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York City, New York. The volume was ebly 
edited by Dr. Lois Meek, Chairman, and it may 
be consulted as a convenient handbook of infor- 
mation, covering the recent history of preschool 
and parental education, and giving summaries of 
scientific studies of the physical, social, emo- 
tional, and intellectual life of the preschool child. 
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schools reporting. When 189 schools 
were analyzed on the basis of their 
major functions, they were distributed 
as follows: 

Class A. Schools organized prin- 
cipally to provide educational pro- 
grams for young children and their 
parents, 62. 

Class B. Demonstration and train- 
ing centers for students in teacher 
training institutions and in depart- 
ments of education, home economics, 
and psychology in colleges and univer- 
sities; for pupils in upper elementary 
grades and high schools; for trained 
nurses and nurse maids; for demonstra- 
tion of the values of preschool educa- 
tion to communities, 42. 

Class C. Laboratories for research 
in child development and parent 
education, 9. 

Class BC. A combination of the 
purposes described under “B” and 
6 E? 26. 

These nursery schools report a total 
enrollment of approximately three 
thousand children. When it is recalled 
that the preschool population of the 
country is in size almost equal to that 
of the elementary school population, 
and that only about one child out of 
every eight of eligible age is attending 
a kindergarten, it is in a statistical 
sense clear that formal provisions for 
preschool education are very incom- 
plete in America. The social impor- 
tance of the nursery school movement, 
however, greatly exceeds its numerical 
limitations. These schools are being 
conducted in close association with 
universities and adult education agen- 
cies and their influence is widely felt at 
the present time. Their educational 
procedures and philosophy vary widely. 
Because of their diversity and experi- 
mental approach, nursery schools have 
proved suggestive and liberalizing to 
kindergartners and to day nursery and 
parental groups. Furthermore, the 
management of problem children in 
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nursery schools is helping to define 
methods of child and parental guidance. 

In 1926, representatives of nursery 
school education organized themselves 
into a National Committee of Nursery 
Schools. During the present year, this 
organization has widened its scope and 
a National Association for Nursery 
School Education has been formed. 
The work of the Committee has en- 
joyed the coöperation of the National 
Council of Parental Education, the 
National Council of Primary Ecuca- 
tion, the International Kindergarten 
Union, and similar groups. This co- 
operativeness augurs a trend toward 
the unification of nursery, kindergar- 
ten, and primary education; and gives 
a new preventive outlook upon prob- 
lems of early mental hygiene. 

In this trend toward unification, the 
American kindergarten holds a position 
of great strategic importance. In re- 
sponse to the demands of the present 
and of the future, the International 
Kindergarten Union has within a few 
months changed its name to The Asso- 
ciation of Childhood Education. This 
is a significant indication of the present 
situation in preschool education. 


CHILD AND PARENT GUIDANCE 


A decade ago, specific mental hy- 
giene activities in behalf of children 
were largely limited to the adolescent 
and preadolescent age. But the pre- 
ventive trend in the mental hygiene 
movement and in pediatric medicine, 
combined with the increase of knowl- 
edge in the fields of genetic and applied 
child psychology, has placed a new 
emphasis upon the younger age groups 
both in the field of diagnosis and that 
of guidance. This tendency has been 
accelerated by the success of the nurs- 
ery schools, which have frequently 
coped with the management of problem 
children and the treatment of faulty 
parent-child relationships. 

A day school for habit training was 
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established as early as 1922 in Boston, 
Massachusetts. The Mental Hygiene 
Division of the State of Massachusetts 
has developed a clinical service for 
children of preschool age through spe- 
cial habit clinics. A guidance nursery 
was opened at the Yale Psycho-Clinic 
in 1926 as an adjunct to the service 
division of the clinic. Numerous clin- 
ics and child-caring agencies through- 
out the country are steadily in- 
creasing the proportion of’ contacts 
made with children of preschool age, 
including infants in the first year of 
life. 

The necessities of mental hygiene 
control of the parent-child relationship 
and of a developmental diagnosis of 
foster children prior to placement and 
adoption have put an added premium 
upon the downward extension of 
psycho-clinical methods. With the 
education of public opinion in the 
significance of behavior problems and 
in the importance of healthy mental 
growth, the preventive aspects of pub- 
lic health work and of private medical 
practice receive increasing attention. 
As a result, the general practitioner, 
the pediatrist, and the psychiatrist, 
both in the public clinic and in the con- 
sulting office, are concerning themselves 
more and more with psychological 
problems in young children and their 
parents. 

The close of the nineteenth cen- 
tury witnessed the establishment of 
the principle of safeguarding the phys- 
ical health of the newborn child. The 
twentieth century, and most notably 
the third decade of the twentieth 
century, is witnessing the extension 
of this principle toward a com- 
prehensive developmental supervision 
concerned with mental as well as 
physical health. 


Resmarce IN Camp DEVELOPMENT 


In many respects, the most conspicu- 
ous and significant feature of the decade 
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under review is the extraordinary in- 
crease in the volume of research 
relating to child development. This 
increase is the result of the expansion 
of the fundamental biological sciences 
and the new interest in the understand- 
ing of the mechanism and the forces of 
social organization. The study of 
child development has become at once 
a branch of human biology and of social 
science. The problems of child devel- 
opment involve such varied scientific 
fields as biochemistry, developmental 
anatomy, nutrition, anthropometry, 
anthropology, psychiatry, pediatrics, 
and genetic, experimental, compara- 
tive, and clinical psychology. 

Child development is a focal area for 
psychobiological and medical knowl- 
edge converging upon the central prob- 
lem of early human growth. This is, 
of course, a prodigiously inclusive field 
of inquiry; but it is a legitimate one, 
because the phenomena of growth are 
subject to general and unifying laws 
which can be formulated only by co- 
ordinated contribution from several 
scientific domains. Growth is itself a 
unifying concept, which removes undue 
distinctions between mind and body, 
between heredity and environment, 
between health and disease, and we 
may add also, between separate scien- 
tific disciplines. 

The postwar decade is notable for the 
intensity of scientific activity in the 
exploration of the genetic problems 
which underlie heredity and individual 
growth. A survey made in 1926 under 
the auspices of the National Research 
Council Committee on Child Develop- 
ment showed 418 scientists working in 
these fields. Of these, twenty-six per 
cent were active in the field of health 
and disease in their relations to child 
development; twenty-one per cent 
were studying behavior and habit 
problems, personality traits, person- 
ality adjustment, emotional bal- 
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ance, and general mental hygiene. 

The National Research Council in 
the same year issued a bibliography on 
the analysis and the measurement of 
human personality up to 1926. Thir- 
teen hundred titles were reported. A 
classification of these titles revealed the 
interesting fact that 56 per cent of the 
titles appeared in the five-year period 
from 1921 to 1925, contrasted with 22 
per cent for the period from 1916 to 
1920; 11.1 per cent for 1911 to 1915; 
5 per cent for 1906 to 1910; 1.5 per cent 
for 1901 to 1905; and 4 per cent for the 
period up to 1900. These figures con- 
stitute a suggestive, objective index of 
the rapidly increasing literature dealing 
with the problems of human growth 
and personality. 

Social as well as scientific factors are 
at work. Families are decreasing in 
size, but individual children were never 
more esteemed, and there is a new 
premium upon their healthy develop- 
ment. The increasing exactions of 
modern civilization operate in the 
same direction. If delinquency, in- 
stability, crime, defect, insanity, and 
the hazards of daily life should continue 
to increase, the burden might become 
insupportable. Society must use all 
possible methods to improve the health 
and the alertness of the human mind, 
which needs the strength to carry the 
culture that it creates. There is an 
element of self-preservation in the new 
concern for the mental welfare of the 
infant. 

Ample protection can come only 
through increased knowledge of the 
nature and the laws of human growth. 
And this knowledge is coming through 
modern science. The scientific attack 
upon problems of growth has become 
so systematic and so far-flung that we 
may consider it as one of the construc- 
tive adjustments by which society is 
working toward a better control of 
human welfare. 


Descendants of the Foreign-Born 


By Apranam Mymurson, M.D. 
Boston, Massachusetts 


HERE are no statistics which 

deal in any adequate way with 
the war between the immigrant and 
his American-born descendant, so that 
this paper cannot be called a scientific 
presentation. In the nature of things 
there can be no figures which portray 
something which is both love and hate, 
and no science which expresses, ob- 
jectively, conflicting emotions. 


TRENDS oF THH FOREIGN-BORN 


There is a greater social morbidity 
in the case of the immediate descend- 
ants of the foreign-born than in that of 
the descendants of the American-born. 
This is shown by statistics which deal 
with the incidence of crime and mental 
disease in the first generation of the 
American group, made up, as it is, of 
races which come to America from all 
parts of the world. The royal families 
of the feeble-minded—the Nams, the 
Kallikaks, the Jukes, and the other 
groups so vividly depicted in more, 
rather than less, imaginative way by 
the social histographers of our times— 
are American-born and bred and, in 
many instances, have been rooted in 
our soil since before the days of the 
Revolution; so that biological and 
social failure are not monopolies of the 
foreign-born and their first descend- 
ants. i 

What is not so often pointed out by 
these stern alarmists is that there is a 
great upward trend of the descendants 
of the foreign-born. They move from 
the slums where their fathers brought 
them to better habitations, and they 
also move from the humble ways of 
life to the highest places in the Ameri- 


can Commonwealth. The same cir- 
cumstances which express themselves 
in failure also give rise to a dissatisfac- 
tion and a display of energy which is 
productive and successful, as our 
modern criteria go. I deal here, how- 
ever, with those in whom this conflict 
between the two generations results in 
this—that the younger group is forced 
into situations which bring about ways 
of life which, in their turn, produce 
social disaster and hurt the victim's 
personal and social development. 
Before attributing this greater social 
morbidity to a lower mentality or a 
greater degeneration, as is often done; 
we must study the environmental situa- 
tions to which this first generation is 
subjected. It is all too easy to blame 
the failure on heredity, to find in the 
foreign gangster and the foreign insane 
proofs of foreign inferiority and Ameri- 
can superiority, to call out for laws 
excluding the alien, to break into 
rhapsodies of hate and intolerance, or, 
what is still worse, to assume an. air of 
scientific aloofness in order to express 
more effectively racial prejudice. 
Heredity and environment never 
show themselves in pure culture. In 
every individual characteristic and in 
every social result, both express them- 
selves in an intertwined, inextricable 
way. No one can say of any charac- 
ter, however purely hereditary it seems, 
“This is heredity alone”; and on the 
other hand, no one can say of any 
character which seems environmental,. 
“This is brought about solely by the 
environment.” A great book has re- 
cently appeared which formulates this 
constant interaction of the interior and 
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the exterior forces of life. In Jen- 
nings’ The Biological Basis of Human 
Nature, those who propound the futile 
question of heredity versus environ- 
ment will find adequate answer. 


CULTURAL CONFLICT 


Studying the social dynamics of the 
situation, we come down to this as a 
beginning—-this war between the alien 
and the American generations repre- 
sents the conflict of personalities bred 
in different cultures, intensified be- 
cause the theater of operations is that 
hotbed of love and dissension, the 
home. In the relationship between 
every two generations this conflict is 
present, no matter whether born in 
different lands or under the same roof. 
Every parent generation has its cultural 
roots in its youth and so, of course, has 
every child generation; but these re- 
spective youths are twenty-five to 
thirty years apart, during which time, 
especially of late, the world has moved 
on very rapidly. 

People are more the products of their 
times than they are the products of 
their ancestors. 

It is a hard thing for a parent to 
realize that the child is not his alone, 
for on that child play forces which ex- 
press themselves in habits, manners, 
feelings, and deeds, which are in the 
main irresistible. Dress changes, and 
this becomes a battle ground. Morals 
change, and another conflict rages. 
Even the slang expressions, which 
represent the new kink by which the 
human mind looks at life, differ frcm 
one generation to another. What 
seems proper to the parent is “lousy” 
to the child. 

Add to this conflict the love of power 
which is latent in all human beings and 
thus in the parent, and also the solici- 
tude for his child, both of which express 
themselves in hidden, devious, and 
rationalized ways, and then bring into 
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the situation the love of independence 
which is peculiarly the birthright of the 
American child, wherever his ancestors 
may have been born, and we have the 
seeds of a jungle of battles. This 
battle may be hidden by love, glossed 
over by politeness, and repressed by the 
sense of duty and obligation; neverthe- 
less it rages. If we see it present 
where both generations have sub- 
stantially the same tradition, we may 
easily conceive how much more fiercely 
it rages where the parent and the child, 
though they partake of the same stock, 
represent Europe and America within 
the confines of the American home. 

It is true that there are plastic 
parents who become more American 
than the Americans, and who have left 
their native land because of hatred of 
its customs and its lack of opportunities 
and who gladly shake off alien tradi- 
tions, in so far as they are capable of 
doing so. ‘There are other parents, and 
more of these than we realize, who re- 
main incrusted in their foreignness 
throughout their lives, who never shake 
off the alien thought nor the alien ac- 
cent by which it is expressed; who re- 
main haters and hostile critics of the 
American scene, and who thus deeply 
offend the American patriotism which 
springs up in the heart of their child. 


SLUM Lire 


Let us examine more of the factors 
in the case. Because the average 
immigrant is poor, he brings his child 
to the slums of the great city, at least in 
the majority of instances. He himself 
may have been born on a farm or in a 
small village; he may have lived in 
rural Sicily or in some hamlet in 
Lithuania; he may have passed his 
youth on a farm in Ireland. He and 
his descendants herd together in the 
crowded slums of ‘a great American 
city. Thus, in large measure, his 
American descendant is a slum child. 


DESCENDANTS OF THR ForErGn-Born 


Even though the parent himself has 
come from the crowded quarters of a 
large foreign city, the European slum is 
not the American, for Berlin is not 
New York, nor is Dublin, Boston. 

How do the slums fashion the re- 
actions of the child? The slum has 
tremendously disagreeable features in 
its lack of air and sunshine and its 
overcrowding. The slum home has 
few attractions, and here we come to 
the greatest factor in the situation. 
The Street is fascinating. The freedom 
of the Street becomes a lure; the uni- 
versity of the Street teaches many 
things, both useful and harmful. To 
some, it fosters growth of character; 
to others, it is destructive of the nec- 
essary organization of personality. 
What is learned in the Street, in the 
freedom from discipline and criticism, 
widens the schism between parent and 
child and, in a sense, the conflict may 
be symbolized as a conflict between the 
Home and the Street. 

The Street is a university where 
slang is the mother tongue. The 
alien parent, if he is the intractable 
alien, listens to the talk of his child with 
horror and disgust. To’ him, it is 
profane and obscene. It represents 
the antithesis of the learning he hoped 
his child would obtain. It confirms 
him in a belief which he secretly 
cherishes, that America is no good. 
Disillusioned by his own experiences 
with his new country, and afflicted by 
a nostalgia which, despite the fact that 
he emigrated, still grips him when he 
thinks of his homeland, the land of his 
youth, he does not approve what he does 
not understand. The rapid-fire speech 
of his child widens the parent-child gap, 
since it obscures communication. 

No one who has not tasted the free- 
dom of the streets, especially if his home 
is dark, small, and crowded, can under- 
stand the lure of the Street. The 
Street means the freedom of the city— 
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a wandering from place to place with a 
gang, for street life soon becomes syn- 
onymous with gang life. It is only in 
recent years that the Gang has been 
studied as a great social institution. 
The Gang represents the first volun- 
tary association of human beings, and 
it rapidly evolves to a culture with 
codes, ideas, and ethics of its own. 
Each juvenile gang formulates and 
fashions the juvenile attitude toward 
life and toward the adult society of 
which it is not yet a full part. 

The member of the slum gang 
rapidly learns things which the shel- 
tered child hardly knows. He learns 
to outwit policemen, since the very 
presence of a street gang is a contra- 
diction of law and order. He learns 
about sex and its vagaries long before 
his own adolescence is reached. In the 
gang life of the poor of the crowded 
cities a predatory element sooner or 
later necessarily enters. The homes of 
these children are barren of good things 
and they see on every side much ac- 
cessible wealth. Necessarily, the ad- 
venturer in the art of taking things that 
belong to others, the adult thief, 
mingles with them, since petty thievery 
has its scene in the streets. Almost 
every Gang in the city slums finds the 
excitement of stealing a great lure. 

Those who are steady of purpose and 
who are fundamentally well organized, 
yield for a time to the irregular life and 
the predatory habits, but swing back 
to the main currents of society as they 
build up the organized purposes of 
adolescence and adult life. The iess 
well organized fall into crime as natu- 
rally as they have sought the Street as 
a relief from the Home. 


Tur STRUGGLE ror POWER 
The lure of the streets is intensified 
by the struggle for power within the 
Home. No one understands life or the 
difficulties of reform who does not take 
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into account the lust for power found 
everywhere. The very young child is 
at the mercy of his parents and has 
only the power which his emotional ex- 
pression gives him. Many a man who 
has no power elsewhere, who is a slave 
in the lowest rank of the industrial 
hierarchy, has one place where he can 
exercise power, his own Home, over his 
wife and his children. 

The alien parent more often sub- 
scribes to the belief that a child must 
obey than’ does the American parent. 
The American child, no matter where 
born, in our day and generation says, 
“Oh, yeah!” to this claim for power. 
Constant fighting becomes monotonous 
so the child seeks refuge from the 
battle on the Street, where, at least, he 
deals with his peers in the struggle for 
power, where he has some chance of 
reaching distinction by virtue of his 
abilities, whether those abilities express 
themselves in fighting, singing, or 
stealing. The Street becomes magni- 
fied in fascination as a result of the will 
to exercise power on the part of the 
parent and the rebellion of the Ameri- 
can child. 

As the child grows to equal stature 
physically, as he becomes industrially 
and economically independent, the 
struggle ends in most instances by a 
tacit truce. The child goes his way, 
the parents go theirs. The workshop, 
the factory, the office, and, in some in- 
` stances, the university, take the child 
from the streets. He passes on to the 
organized phases of life. He becomes 
more akin to his parents in that he 
understands their difficulties more, and 
also because they can no longer exer- 
cise tyranny. 

But the less well organized or the 
more reckless have by this time bound 
themselves to a career of shorter or 
greater duration which threatens them 
with social harm. They are immersed 
in a pool of emotions, traditions, and 
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deeds which lead to social disaster. 
This battle is not of their own creation, 
although they contribute to it. Al- 
ready they have had serious conflicts 
with organized society. They are en- 
meshed by habits which make or- 
ganized life monotonous. The excite- 
ment of the Street is an opiate which 
they crave, and their incarceration in 
Houses of Correction merely intensifies 
that craving. 

It is idle to say that these young 
people are the victims of their own 
natures. Necessarily every one is, and 
the stream of personality can rise no 
higher than its congenital springs; but 
it is easily conceivable that had they 
lived elsewhere than in the slums, had 
there not been an alien parent, had the 
Street not been so utterly fascinating in 
its kaleidoscopic attractions and its 
freedom from deep discord, they might 
have moved on to the full stature of 
their capabilities—to a decent place in 
an organized society. Society, which 
itself is responsible for the Street and 
the slums, intensifies the war between 
the generations, and fundamentally it 
gets, in this difficult American genera- 
tion of the immigrant, what it deserves. 


Errect or PARENTAL [INFERIORITY 


Thus far, I have not spoken of a 
certain factor of importance which 
intensifies the disharmony between 
parent and child generation. The im- 
migrant carries with him those manner- 
isms, accents, and dress which lead him 
to be classified by Americans as a 
“Mick,” a “Wop,” a “Kike,” or what 
you please. His descendant may hide, 
though he often shows, what he really 
feels—shame. The young child es- 
pecially is likely to feel the inferiority 
of his parent as a personal injury. He 
knows he should admire, respect, and 
love his parents, for so he has been 
taught in the schools, in the churches, 
and in books. The sacredness of the 
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father and the mother is instilled into 
him wherever he goes, as a holy phrase 
of the world. He may succeed in 
covering over this shame, or to put it in 
another way, he may succeed in over- 
coming it. 

Where there is wisdom and tact in 
the acts and the attitudes of the foreign 
parents, this shame is swamped and 
becomes of no importance. It may 
even lend a piquancy to the relation- 
ship. But where there is no wisdom or 
tact, these being rare human qualities, 
shame comes to the surface and ex- 
presses itself in words and in mimicry 
which lead to the worst dissensions, in 
that the ego of the parent is most 
deeply wounded. 

The normal child adjusts himself to 
this shame which he feels by something 
which can only be called adequate 
hypocrisy. He accepts the ideal of 
parenthood, realizes the inadequacy of 
his particular parents, and endures the 
schism between reality and fiction well 
enough. For some, the schism is too 
great to be borne, and a bitterness re- 
sults which leads either to neurosis or 
rebellion. 

I have spoken of the parent as if 
there were only one, whereas there are 
usually two. They may show a united 
front against the child; but more com- 
monly one or the other is sympathetic 
toward him, at least in some measure. 
The stern, unyielding father is, to some 
extent, mitigated by a more tolerant 
mother who sneaks in, so to speak, love 
and understanding and holds the child 
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to the Home, or else the nagging, scold- ° 
ing mother has as a mate a man who 
has grown in the direction of American- 
ism, and who secretly or openly aids 
and abets the child. 

Instead of two parties, there may 
thus be three. This may serve to keep 
the child in the Home because it may 
give him one bond, although there 
should be two. On the other hand, the 
division of the parents may reach such 
an extreme of warfare that the child 
becomes disgusted at the disunion he 
himself has helped to create, and often 
finds the parent who means to help him 
more intolerable than the one who is 
against him. 

Tue Socar Resuur 


I do not mean to imply by all this 
that the difficulty between the alien 
parent and the American child reaches 
an extreme in most cases, or that alien 
homes are less tender and gentle than 
are American homes. Adjustment and 
compromise are the rules in life, and 
therefore they take place in most in- 
stances. In others they do not, and 
then the war reaches disastrous pro- 
portions. Some children are forced 
into a precocity which leads to success 
or to nervous failure—to success if they 
are strong and to nervous failure if they 
are weak. Others form attachments, 
habits, and ways of life of which the 
full measure is reached when society 
lines up against them as they offend it, 
and of which the measure of disapproval 
is summed up in the word “criminal.” 
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Alice never could quite make out, in 
thinking it over afterwards, how it was that 
they began; all she remembers is that they 
were running hand in hand, and the Queen 
went so fast that it was all she could do to 
keep up with her; and still the Queen kept 
crying, “Faster! Faster!” but Alice felt 
she could not go faster, though she had no 
breath left to say so, . . . “Now! Now!” 
cried the Queen, “Faster! Faster! .. .” 
Just as Alice was getting quite exhausted, 
they stopped, and she found herself sitting 
on the ground, breathless and giddy. .. . 
“Why, I do believe we’ve been under this 
tree the whole time. Everything’s just 
as it was!” “Of course it is,” said the 
Queen, “what would you have it?” 

“Well in our country,” said Alice still 
panting a little, “you’d generally get to 
somewhere else—if you ran very fast for a 
long time.” 

“A slow sort of country!” said the Queen. 
“Now, here, you see it takes all the running 
you can do to keep in the same place. If 
you want to get somewhere else, you must 
run at least twice as fast as that!”— 
Through the Looking Glass. 


URING the dozen years since the 
war, we have been running “at 

least twice as fast as that” in our 
effort to “get somewhere else.” The 
whole tempo of our civilization has 
been amazingly accelerated. Growing 
out of our need to deal sanely with the 
complicated situation has come a 
realization that our adjustment to 
present-day problems must be made 
with conscious purpose. We must try 
to understand and direct our desires 
and motives, and achieve some ob- 
jectivity about ourselves and our rela- 
tion to others. Many of the concepts 
of behavior and dogmas of theology 
that served our forebears no longer 


satisfy us. Our problem is to adapt 
ourselves to changing conditions with- 
out surrendering faith in certain funda- 
mental truths. 

Courageous acceptance of the diffi- 
culties of adult adjustment indicates 
that our early training has either forti- 
fied or weakened our resistance to 
some of the disintegrating influences of 
a highly industrialized era. This brings 
us face to face with our children. How 
can we guide them to a maturity that 
will enable them to meet such an in- 
creasing complexity of demands? The 
postwar cross currents of thought and 
feeling have stimulated our awareness 
to every phase of child welfare and 
education. 


Tue Campren NEEDING ADOPTION 


Child adoption concerns compara- 
tively few children—and parents. But 
for those involved it is as fundamen- 
tally important as marriage or birth. 
The number is small only in relation to 
the total population. On the basis of 
1926 birth registrations, some 500,000 
children were born of unmarried par- 
ents during the last decade. Accurate 
figures are not available. Many of 
these children have died or will die 
from neglect in their early years. 
An uncertain number—possibly larger 
than any of us suspect—will remain 
with their mothers or kin. The re- 
mainder represents our one important 
source of supply for adoptions. 

The standards of social work sur- 
rounding the care and the treatment of 
these children, whether adopted or not, 
vitally affects the whole field of child 
welfare. In states or communities 
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that permit easy, irresponsible separa- 
tion of these parents and children, we 
find the child welfare program out of 
focus. The states that today are lead- 
ing in the field of foster care in families 
—or institutions—have thrown special 
protection around such children. 

What we may call a philosophy of 
adoption is of great importance in 
outlining the trends and the accom- 
plishments in children’s work since the 
war. Let us attempt to give expres- 
sion to this philosophy. Fundamental 
to it is the belief that individuals direct- 
ing or aiding in the process are but 
playing a part in an infinite scheme— 
a part, however, of vital importance to 
the future well-being of the child, of 
his own parents, and of those adopt- 
ing him. Only by understanding the 
causes that lead to separation from 
parents, the motives, the attitudes, and 
the needs of foster parents, and the 
health, the capacity, and the personal- 
ity of the child, can this part be intelli- 
gently played. It is the duty of those 
who assume this responsibility to equip 
themselves with all available knowledge 
and. skill, and to utilize every resource 
the community affords. 

Much has been published covering 
various phases of the subject. Thor- 
ough studies of the legal aspect have 
been made in several states—notably 
Massachusetts, Pennsylvania Mli- 
nois,’ and Ohio‘—with a view to better 
laws or better administration of exist- 
ing ones. The New York State Chari- 


1 Parker, Ida R , Fit and Proper? A Study of 
Legal Adoption in Massachusetts, Boston: 
Church Home Society, 1927. 

3 Report of the Commission to Study and Revise 
the Statutes Relating to Children, 1925, on Legal 
Adoption in Pennsylvania. Part 1, pp. 61-177. 

3 Nims, Elinor, The Minois Adoption Law and 
Its Admintstration, Social Service Monographs 
No. 2, University of Chicago Press, 1928. 

4 Cole, Lawrence C., ‘‘A Study of Adopticns in 
Cuyahoga County,” The Family, Vol. 6, pp. 
250-264, Jan., 1926. 
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ties Aid Association has contributed an 
interesting analysis of 910 children 
placed in foster families—269 of these 
legally adopted—over a period of 
twenty-five years." 

Quite recently there has been a flood 
of popular articles on the subject in 
magazines and newspapers. These 
range from the intelligent and thought- 
ful approach of Honoré Wilsie Mor- 
row to the sentimental dribble of a 
writer who pictures eager babies wait- 
ing by the dozen in drab orphanages 
for heart-hungry parents to drop in and 
select one, much as they would choose 
a puppy in a pet shop! They include 
much that really is harmful, because of 
its subversive nature, in publications 
issued by certain commercial mater- 
nity homes. 


INDIVDUAL Approach NECESSARY 


In our approach, we can follow no 
hard and fast routine—it must be fluid. 
As soon as we crystallize formulas, 
something is lost. The one principle 
to follow is that each situation has 
inner values which we must seek to 
discover. Infinite harm has grown 
out of the fact that one group has pro- 
ceeded on the basis that every un- 
married mother must keep her child, 
while another contends that no un- 
married mother can provide a safe, 
happy future for her child. 

At one extreme we have the old- 
school type of social agency rigorously 
putting each unmarried mother—and 
father, if he is available—through a 
sort of third degree, little sensing that 
there are things inviolate in the human 
soul; forcing mother and child into a 
condemning world with which they 
are wholly inadequate to deal. The 
only relationship that can be built up 
by force between an unmarried mother 


5 Theis, Sophie Van Senden, How Foster Chil- 


dren Turn Out, State Charities Aid Assoc., New 
York, Pub. 165, 1924. 
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and her child is a feeling of guilt. 
We no longer execute these mothers or 
brand them with scarlet letters, but 
we still exact heavy penalties. Society 
has built defenses around the sacra- 
ment of marriage which make the road 
for those outside its pale a stony one. 

At the other extreme is the commer- 
cial maternity home, organized for 
money-making, and cloaking its real 
function with a perverse humanity. 
Under the guise of protection for the 
mother, it surrounds her with a secrecy 
built on deceit which cannot possibly 
help her with her problem, but which 
thrusts a practically unknown child 
into an equally unknown home, and 
then rings down the curtain. 

In line with this type of maternity 
home, we have private individuals who 
run an underground bootlegging busi- 
ness in babies. Usually, though not 
always, they are highly emotional 
women, seeking satisfactions which 
their own lives fail to supply. Many 
of their transactions are almost hys- 
terical in nature. They are not in any 
way equipped to give the unmarried 
mother constructive help or to insure 
the wise selection of a home for any 
child, usually knowing little of the 
background on either side. 


PROBLEMS oF PHYSICIANS AND 
LAWYERS 


Unfortunately, many physicians of 
good standing, with problems of il- 
legitimate births in their private 
practice, have recourse to both of these 
pernicious agencies. One reason for 
their hesitation to consult the social 
worker in such cases is that, though 
sound and skilled in medical practice, 
they may have little or no knowledge 
of good social practice, or may even be 
unaware of its existence. 

No well-trained social worker would 
presume to officiate at the birth of a 
child or to call in a midwife if a doctor 
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were available. Yet many doctors do 
not hesitate to perform this most 
difficult social operation of placing a 
child for adoption, or, failing in this, to 
call in a social midwife. The same is 
true of many lawyers. 

Part of the blame for this, however, 
rests with the social workers. They 
have failed to educate the community 
to what can and should be expected, 
and have been too dogmatic and un- 
yielding in their treatment of the 
problem. The conscientious physician 
who refuses to perform an abortion for 
the unmarried pregnant girl faces a 
difficult problem. He must offer her 
another solution. The lawyer fre- 
quently finds himself in much the same 
predicament. Both should be able to 
turn to the trained social worker, 
confident of receiving understanding 
help for patient or client. This will 
come only when doctor, lawyer, and 
social worker are aware of one another’s 
problems and points of view and the 
special skills of each profession. 

The first questions arising are, who 
shall decide whether or not a mother 
shall give her child for adoption, and 
when should this decision be made? 
Only the mother herself can answer, 
and before so doing she must be given 
every help to work out her problem. 
Time is a vital element—time to test 
her own strength and ability to face 
the difficulties involved. Many a 
mother has met this situation with 
success for herself and her child, with 
or without the help of agencies. Others 
are utterly unfitted to do so. 


PARENTAL Love is Fest 
CONSIDERATION 


The important thing in the long run 
is the quality of the relationship be- 
tween the mother (or father) and the 
child. Every child has a birthright to 
parental love. If he cannot receive it 
from own parents, then we must try to 
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supply a substitute. But the writer 
believes that no mother should be 
forced, or even allowed, to give up her 
child under an emotional strain which 
paralyzes her ability to face the issue 
clearly. Logically carried out, this 
will mean, in almost every case, some 
arrangement for temporary care of the 
child either with or away from the 
mother. It is not difficult for the 
well-organized agency to make such 
provision, which will prevent many 
subsequent tragedies. It is a protec- 
tion to both mother and child. In this 
connection, the following story is 
illuminating. 

A married woman of thirty years 
came to a children’s agency in a large 
city; seeking advice in finding her 
baby, illeg-timately born in a private 
ward of one of the best hospitals in 
that city, during her last year at col- 
lege. Reputable doctors and clergy- 
men had counseled with her at the 
time. No member of her family knew 
of her situation—she had told only a 
college friend. Physician and clergy- 
man had advised that, all things 
considered, it would be best for her to 
give up her baby, arguing that to keep 
it would blight her own life and place 
the child under serious stigma. They 
felt that it would stand in the way of 
marriage; that a man of right ideals 
could not accept a wife with previous 
sex experience, particularly if a child 
had been born. In view of this ad- 
vice, she nad agreed to surrender her 
baby for adoption by parties unknown, 
and it hed been taken from her at 
birth. She never had seen it after- 
ward, promising at the time that she 
never would try to see it. 

Shortly after the baby’s birth, the 
mother returned to college, finished 
her studies, and was graduated with 
full credit. She was a person of means, 
and subsequently married a man with 
whom she was congenial and happy. 
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Her husband was anxious for children, 
but for some reason none were born to 
them. 

A few years after their marriage, 
something in a sermon they heard 
impelled the woman to tell her hus- 
band of her baby, its surrender for 
adoption, and the fact that she had 
heard nothing about it since the day it 
was born. To her surprise, he did not 
feel that she had committed an unpar- 
donable sin; he said there were things in 
his own past life of which he had never 
told her. His one thought was, “Where 
is the baby? We must have it!” 

All efforts to get information proved 
fruitless. Since the adoption had been 
legally made with the mother’s full 
consent, nothing could have been done 
without the possibility of seriously 
harming the child. She concluded the 
interview with: “Well, I suppose the 
only way I can ever get a baby will be 
to treat some other unmarried mother 
as unjustly as I was treated. I 
thought my advisers spoke from wide 
experience. Now I know they were 
amateurs, probably acting as emo- 
tionally as I was. I can only hope 
that social work will reach the place 
where an unmarried mother giving up 
her child may have intelligent advice 


and at least reasonable time to con- . 


sider what she is doing.” 

Thus far, we have said much more of 
the mother than of the father. The 
same general principles should hold in 
regard to each, but with unmarried 
parents, usually the mother has the 
problem to solve. There are, however, 
unmarried fathers who have a sincere 


' affection for their children, and their 


feeling should be respected and pro- 
tected. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR SUCCESSFUL 
PLACEMENT 
When it has been decided to place a 
child for adoption, we face the difficult 
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task of finding an environment which 
will provide complete security, thus 
aiding him to function effectively not 
only as a baby, but also during adoles- 
cence and adulthood. There is only 
one way to do this—to know the child 
and know the home—not being satis- 
fied with the outer picture each pre- 
sents, but striving to evaluate the com- 
plex inner life which we call personality. 

At best, our evaluation will be 
limited, but there are guides for us to 
follow. As we work out the problem 
of separation, we are studying our 
child. This study will be more satis- 
factory if the child is in as normal an 
environment as possible; namely, a 
family home. Every skill the medical 
profession has to offer should be 
brought into play. This is generally 
accepted. The contributions which 
psychology and psychiatry have to 
make are not so generally accepted, be- 
cause they are not so well understood. 

Dr. Arnold Gesell, followed by 
others, has convinced us that it is 
possible to measure intelligence in 
infants and very young children. In 
a plan involving the whole future life 
of a child, one measurement seems 
hardly enough; it can be too easily 
influenced by physical and environ- 
mental factors. There should be sev- 
eral if we are to have any degree of as- 
surance. It is the rate of development 
that we must know in order to esti- 
mate the intellectual capacity of a 
child. 

The field of psychiatry and psycho- 
analysis is constantly increasing our 
awareness of the subtle factors of 


personality. We continually borrow ` 


from it. We may not take our child to 
a psychiatrist, but we bring to an under- 


®Gesell, Arnold, Psychoclinical Guidancs in 
Child Adoption, U. S. Children’s Bureau, 1928, 
“Reducing the Risks of Child Adoption,” 
Bulletin, Child Welfare League of America, 
May 16,_1927. 
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standing of him much that the psychia- 
trist has given us. How does the child 
react emotionally? What factors are 
conditioning his reactions? What are 
his particular needs? If we are to find 
the right parents for him, we must have 
some understanding of his behavior. 

If we have approached our problem 
intelligently, we will know the social 
background. This is important. The 
whole question of background is a con- 
troversial one, because it involves the 
old question of heredity and environ- 
ment. How far do certain physical 
diseases, feeble-mindedness, insanity, 
immorality, or degeneracy carry on into 
another generation? There are many 
viewpoints. In matters of adoption, 
these questions loom large. They 
must be decided on an individual basis, 
in consultation with physician, psychi- 
atrist, and social worker, if need be. 
There are many contributing factors 
which need to be understood. One 
thing is certain, in making any intelli- 
gent plan for a child we should make use 
of all available data. It is for his pro- 
tection and that of the adopting par- 
ents, who have the right to knowledge 
as nearly complete as possible. 

Just here a word might be said of 
foundlings, about whom no definite 
information is available. Many of the 
happiest adoptions have been made 
from this group, but there also is a 
certain percentage of feeble-minded- 
ness. In fairness to the child and the 
adopting parents we should perhaps 
give the unknown child a little longer 
to establish his own level of develop- 
ment before placing him permanently. 


Time ELEMENT Important 


In this whole matter of giving time 
and opportunity to correlate the physi- 
cal, intellectual, and social factors and 
the personality of the child to be 
adopted, there are two points at issue. 
On the one hand.we have the conten- 
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tion that there is great emotional 
value, both for adopting parents and 
for the child, to place him when he is a 
very tiny baby. This is true. On the 
other hand we cannot escape the fact 
that such placement increases the 
risks. We cannot know the baby of 
six weeks as we know the one-, two-, 
or three-year-old. After that age, of 
course, the vroblem of adjustment be- 
comes increasingly difficult. 

It must be clearly borne in mind 
that there is as much risk for the child 
as for the parents; hence, a thorough 
knowledge of his needs and capacities 
which will lead to wise selection of a 
home is as much a protection for him as 
for foster parents. The lay public 
often fails to recognize this fact. A 
misplaced child, either overplaced or 
underplaced, often becomes the center 
of a tragedy. In our present stage of 
social development, overplacement is 
more likely to occur than underplace- 
ment. To subject a child to a life- 
time of failure to meet the require- 
ments of his family and community is a 
refinement of persecution. 

The more intimately we know our 
child, the more searching must be our 
selection of a family for him. There is 
good material available’ on the subject 
of foster-home finding, involving cer- 
tain fundementals that may well be 
recapitulated here.’ 


Must Know Foster Faany 


We must learn to know both of the 
parents and other members of the 


1 Doran, Mary Susan, and Reynolds, B. C., 
Selection of Toster Homes for Children, Studies in 
Social Work, Monographs in Child Welfare No. 
1, New York School of Social Work, 1919; Theis, 
Sophie Van Senden, and Goodrich, Constance, 
The Child tr. the Foster Home, Studies in Social 
Work, Monographs in Child Welfara No. 2, 
New York School of Social Work, 1921; Towle, 
Charlotte, ““The Evaluation of Homes in Prepa- 
ration for Child Placements,” Mental Hygiene, 
Vol. 11, pp. 460-481, July, 1927. 
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immediate family pretty intimately, 
though our approach should always be 
objective. We must be more con- 
cerned with their inner than their 
outer world. What of their spiritual 
life? Have they religious concepts 
that satisfy them? Have they any- 
thing constructive in this respect to 
offer a child? Are their relationship 
to each other and their attitude 
toward life in general wholesome? 
Do they want a child in order to work 
out problems of their own thwarted 
lives, or in order to share their love 
with him, thus making both his life 
and theirs richer and more effective? 
What have they to give, and what do 
they expect to receive in return? 
Have they the capacity to understand 
and train a child unselfishly and 
wisely? 

This insight will be gained chiefly by 
talking to the members of the family 
themselves, not once but as often as 
need be to carefully evaluate.all the 
emotional factors. Also, there is value 
in thoughtful personal interviewing of 
references. This corroborates and am- 
plifies our own analysis of a situation, 
and, what is more important, gives us 
an insight into the community into 
which we are projecting the child, who 
will be affected by its aims and stand- 
ards as well as by those of the family. 
By community we mean friends, rela- 
tives, and neighbors; the little group in 
which the child will develop his social 
life. We should know what type of 
children he will have to compete with. 
All this will broaden our conception of 
the aims, the ambitions, and the inter- 
ests of the family. 

The social and economic status of the 
prospective foster parents is also a 
determining factor, though of second- 
ary importance. It is necessary to 
know whether there is sufficient finan- 
cial stability to carry a child through 
the normal period of childhood, giving 
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him the education he will need for 
his best adjustment. This will vary 
greatly, with some being less than 
eighth grade, while others demand a 
college or technical degree. 

The simplicity of the home is by no 
means a detriment; in some cases it is 
the rock on which the child builds his 
security. It is of primary importance 
to know what kind of child will most 
completely meet the needs of the adopt- 
ing parents, because that will be the 
child to whom they can give their best. 
Will their emphasis be on intellectu- 
ality, manual skill, or ability to make 
easy and happy personal adjustments? 

Only when we have reached the 
point of understanding the child and 
knowing the inner value of the home 
can we bring the two together in the 
process we rather glibly describe as 
finding the right home for the right 
child. The final choice will, of course, 
rest with the adopting parents, but we 
should give them all the information 
we have acquired, honestly interpreting 
it to the best of our ability. 


INTERVAL or ADJUSTMENT 

Unlike the fairy story, adoption 
placements do not end with—“and so 
they were married and lived happily 
ever after.” The period following 
placement calls for the most delicate 
skill on the part of the social worker. 
It is essential that there be an interval 
of adjustment between the child’s 
entry into the home and the legal 
consummation. Good practice and 
experience suggest a year as a minimum. 
Frequently more time is needed. 
This usually is referred to as a period of 
supervision, but it is more properly one 
of mutual education and interpretation. 
Through it the social worker broadens 
and deepens her own experience, and 
the foster parents are helped to a more 
complete understanding of and sym- 
pathy with the child. 
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With a baby this process may be 
quite simple; with an older child it is 
often more difficult. Many questions 
arise in either case, an inevitable one 
being what to tell the child of his posi- 
tion im the family. The knowledge 
with which a person grows up is almost 
invariably accepted without question 
or disturbance; it is the discovery of 
a hidden thing that is devastating. 
Parents’ fear of telling a child he is 
adopted frequently is’ based on their 
own feeling of insecurity in the rela- 
tionship, and sooner or later this feeling 
will be communicated to the child. 
The social worker must help the 
parents to such a complete sense 
of security that neither they nor 
the child will be conscious that the 
relationship differs from the natural 
one. 

The foster parents and the social 
worker must decide together when the 
time is ripe to make the child a legal 
member of the family by court action. 
This should come when outside help 
no longer is needed, and the social 
worker should withdraw, leaving the 
family equipped and eager to face their 
responsibilities. If the contact be- 
tween them has been a happy one, as is 
usual, the way will be left open for the 
family to come back for advice, should 
the need arise, or for the agency to 
return at some future date to measure 
the success of its work. 


LEGAL ASPECTS 


The actual legal process of adoption 
varies in different states. Each state 
has laws relative to adoption embodied 
in its legislation. These differ widely, 
but it is gratifying to note that a ma- 
jority of the states have amended or 
rewritten their adoption laws within . 
the past ten years. Others are in 

8 Peck, Emelyn Foster, Adoption Laws in the 
United States, U. S. Children’s Bureau, Pub. 
148, 1925. 
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process of doing so. In its formulation 
and administration, the efficacy of the 
law is largely dependent on the general 
standards of child welfare that exist 
throughout the state. 

While there is room for far better 
legal practice than obtains in many 
instances, a general advance has been 
marked. The need for legally saie- 
guarding the rights of child, of par- 
ents, and of adopting parents is well 
recognized. Such practices as adop- 
tion by deed have been discontinued in 
most states. There is difference in 
opinion and practice as to which court 
should have jurisdiction in adoptions. 
Certain groups have wished to see them 
dealt with by the juvenile and domestic 
relations courts. The more generally 
accepted view, however, is that this 
power should be kept exclusively in 
courts historically dealing with matters 
of probate. 

Adoption is fundamentally an Ameri- 
can institution. At the moment it is 
a very popular one. It could have 
reached its present status only in a new 
country. It requires a somewhat flu- 
ent social order, since it is based on 
belief in the worth of the individual 
without regard to inherited position. 
A far different feeling exists in Great 
Britain and European countries. with 
their fixed social order. Even so, the 
postwar years have wrought changes in 
attitude even in those countries. Eng- 
land enacted its first adoption law in 
1926.° In Canada, the situation more 
nearly resembles that existing in the 

* Myers, Earl D, “The English Adoption 
Law,” Ths Secial Service Renew, Vol. 4, No. 1, 
pp. 58-68, March, 1980. 
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United States—that Dominion has an 
adoption law comparable to some of our 
own state laws.!° 


CONTRIBUTION OF SocraL WORK 

Social work, like medicine, must 
place its emphasis on prevention. 
While the immediate need may be 
curative, the broader vision must not be 


ignored. Its primary function is inter- 
pretive. It borrows constantly from 
the fields of education, medicine, 


psychiatry, law, and sociology, and in 
return supplies new material to widen 
the scope of these sciences. Social 
welfare agencies are Jaboratories for the 
allied sciences, but perhaps their great- 
est contribution is to the realization of 
the fundamental similarity of human 
beings wherever found. 

Position, wealth, education, may 
change forms of expression, but the 
underlying needs and motives of indi- 
viduals are pretty much the same. 
Adoption forcibly emphasizes this uni- 
versal fact, and a community whose 
child welfare activities include a good 
adoption program gradually becomes 
conscious of it. The successful trans- 
planting of children from one social 
level to another stimulates sympathy 
and understanding, and helps to bridge 
the gaps. The war, with its many op- 
portunities for new contacts, gave 
impetus to such mutuality, and the 
years in its wake have marked a steady 
and encouraging growth of this fellow- 
ship of feeling. 

10 Child Welfare Acts of Ontario, 1927, Chap. 
189, amended in 1928, Chap. 29, Children’s Aid 
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I Y\HESE children that slip in by the 

A back door, Papa Juan called them 
in the charming play by the Quin- 
tero Brothers. And the noble old 
Spaniard said of these children, “Queer 
isn’t it! Nature seems to know she 
must treat them better... because 
we shall treat them worse.” 

Truly, society has accorded to chil- 
dren born out of wedlock treatment 
less kind than that accorded other chil- 
dren. A review of the plans for their 
care in use at different periods of time 
serves to place in relief the programs 
and the principles involved in the 
trends of today. 


Bacxarounp or Mersops or CARE 


The first organized method of care 
appears in the foundling homes of the 
Middle Ages—a measure initiated when 
the lives of great numbers of the babies 
were in jeopardy. Prior to these, there 
was no definite plan for care of children 
born out of wedlock, though as far back 
as ancient times, certain ones were 
adopted. In Greece, children of heroes 
were adopted into patrician families. 
Adoption of abandoned children was 
practiced among the Jews. The chil- 
dren and their mothers have always 
suffered severe discrimination and in- 
justice. Doubtless, children born out 
of wedlock formed a goodly proportion 
of the unwanted infants exposed in 
times and places in which these meth- 
ods were practiced. 

Foundling homes spread from Italy 
and France to other European countries 
and were later supplanted in England 
by almshouses. This provision was 
carried over into the American Colonies. 
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Private maternity homes for medical 
care and social assistance to the moth- 
ers and the babies succeeded these. 
Volunteer groups, usually identified 
with the churches, were dissatisfied 
with the indiscriminate mingling of in- 
fants in almshouses with older persons 
who often presented serious health and 
other problems; so they developed 
maternity homes, beginning about the 
middle of the nineteenth century. 

A fairly distinct cleavage marks a 
separation of the maternity homes into 
two groups, based on their motives. 
One group of homes early concentrated 
on missionary work with the mothers, 
and these developed a policy of dis- 
charging all the babies with their moth- 
ers. It was believed that the child 
would be a potent factor in holding the 
mother to new ideals acquired through 
the influence of the home; that he 
would completely fill her life and leave 
no void or desire for her former associa- 
tions. The other group of homes was 
motivated by a desire to protect the 
mother from public knowledge of her 
motherhood. These homes early de- 
veloped the practice of retaining the 
babies for care after the mothers were 
discharged. 

Later, the commercial home entered 
the field, ostensibly to give the unmar- 
ried pregnant girl complete privacy and 
protection. Actually, institutions in 
this group have often been found to be 
profit-making enterprises, commercial- 
izing the misfortune of their clients. 

Today, a marked departure from the 
early methods of maternity homes is 
noted in the programs of institutions 
and agencies rendering service to chil- 
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dren born out of wedlock. Stereo- 
typed procedure is less apparent. The 
aim is rather to work out adjustments 
for the children securing for them some 
measure of approximation to the care 
accorded children more happily born. 
Several factors have influenced these 
changes. One of them is the high 
death rate.among babies separated at a 
very early age from their mothers. 
Another is the frequent need of the 
mothers and the children for guidance 
in making adjustments in the com- 
munity. Knowledge of the facts in re- 
gard to practices of commercial mater- 
nity homes has awakened the public to 
a sense of community responsibility for 
this group of children. Social case 
work has shown the value of individu- 
alized treatment. Modern child study 
is promoting an appreciation of the 
factors in the child’s life and environ- 
ment which have an influence on his 
development. Today, the maternity 
home is but one of the social agencies in 
the field of service to children born out 
of wedlock. Family welfare and child 
caring agencies, health organizations, 
child guidance clinics and other com- 
munity agencies render service to them. 


THE PROBLEM 


Statistics in regard to the number of 
births out of wedlock are still very in- 
adequate in the United States. Such 
improvement as has been made during 
the past decade is part of the general 
improvement in birth registration. 
The United States Bureau of the Cen- 
sus reports a steadily increasing num- 
ber of the states in the birth Registra- 
tion Area through the ten years. At 
the beginning of the current year, there 
were forty-four states and the District 
of Columbia, as compared with twenty- 
three states and the District of Colum- 
bia in 1920. The four states not in the 
area are New Mexico, Texas, South 
Dakota, and Nevada. 
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Data are not yet available for the 
year 1929. For 1928, the Bureau of 
the Census reports 2,233,149 live births 
reported by the forty-four states and 
the District of Columbia. This terri- 
tory includes 95.4 per cent of the popu- 
lation of the country. Of this total 
number of live births, 68,942 were re- 
ported as illegitimate. No figures for 
California and Massachusetts are in- 
cluded in this number, because in these 
two states the statistics for legitimate 
and illegitimate births are not kept 
separately. 

Through the ten years, the rate of 
illegitimate live births per 1000 live 
births varies from 21.4 to 28. The in- 
crease may be explained by improve- 
ment in birth registration methods and 
recording of vital statistics. 

Tllegitimacy is a problem of youth. 
The great majority of the mothers of 
children born out of wedlock are under 
twenty-five years of age and almost 
half of them are under twenty-one 
years. While the age groups for the 
fathers of such children fall somewhat 
higher, these fathers are, in the main, 
young men. Wlegitimacy rates are 
higher in urban than in rural areas; 
higher among colored women than 
among white women; and higher among 
native white women than among those 
of foreign birth. Certain variations 
are noted in the numbers of mothers of 
the different nationalities among the 
foreign-born women, and the number 
of negro mothers is considerably higher 
than that among other colored groups. 
Through the ten-year period, little 
variance appears in these factors as 
shown in the reports of the Bureau of 
the Census. 


Mooptrrine FACTORS 


The variances in regard to racial and 
national backgrounds, the customs of 
different groups, and their different 
definitions of illegitimacy, require some 
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modification of the viewpoint of the 
American social worker. The same 
approach to an unmarried mother can- 
not always be made—a fact which is 
sometimes not taken into consideration 
in the case work treatment. In certain 
sections of the United States, varied 
elements in the population point to an 
approach based on consideration of 
their customs and attitudes, thus vary- 
ing somewhat the methods practicable 
in different communities. 

Children born out of wedlock form a 
considerable portion of the volume of 
the work of all health and social agen- 
cies touching child dependency, neg- 
lect, and delinquency. The death rate 
among them is found to be higher than 
that among babies born in wedlock, 
due presumably to separation from 
their mothers. The number of chil- 
dren born out of wedlock in care of 
private and public child caring or- 
ganizations is usually found to be quite 
out of proportion to the illegitimate 
birth rate. 

The factors influencing this situation 
are significant, and point to one of the 
vital aspects of the whole problem of 
illegitimacy. ‘This is the social fact of 
the deprivation, for many of these chil- 
dren, of normal home life with their 
own people—the fundamental right of 
every child. Many of the mothers are 
young and unable to meet the mainte- 
nance costs of the children. Employ- 
ment opportunities for them are more 
limited than for other women. In 
many cases, no share of the burden is 
borne by the fathers. Therefore, pri- 
vate charity or public relief must meet 
the need. In their effort to conceal the 
facts, relatives of the babies often place 
them with unsuitable caretakers, who 
quickly divest themselves of responsi- 
bility when board is not paid or when 
the child gives trouble, which happens 
with the older ones. Children of 
legitimate birth are usually treated 
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with more consideration by their 
families. 


Tue PRESENT PROGRAM 


The present program for protection of 
children born out of wedlock comprises 
three main elements: health, social, and 
legal measures. These are closely in- 
terwoven and interdependent. Provi- 
sions of one have often grown logically 
out of one or both of the others. Be- 
ginning with the Minnesota code en- 
acted in 1917, which declared it to be 
the duty of the state to safeguard the 
rights of the child born out of wedlock, 
other jurisdictions have enacted laws 
and promulgated official regulations 
toward this end. In contrast to the 
Minnesota ideal, the statutes of other 
states have sought to protect the public 
purse by making the parents responsi- 
ble for the child’s maintenance. 

The Maryland law of 1916, which 
surrounds with certain safeguards the 
separation of a baby under six months 
of age from his mother, was one of the 
early instances in the United States of 
recognition by law of the modern atti- 
tude toward greater public responsibil- 
ity for protecting children born out of 
wedlock, 

This law grew out of the discoveries 
of the Maryland vice commission in 
regard to the exceedingly high death 
rate among babies taken from their 
mothers at birth or soon after, and the 
unwholesome practices in regard to 
placement of the babies by certain ma- 
ternity homes, chiefly commercial ones, 
and by private individuals supposedly 
operating in the interest of unmarried 
mothers and their babies. The Mary- 
land law was followed by similar laws 
and by official regulations with a like 
purpose in other states. 

Statutes-and official regulations pro- 
viding for the supervision of child car- 
ing agencies and institutions, now in 
effect in thirty-five states, afford a con- 
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siderable measure of protection to chil- 
dren born out of wedlock. 

The standards adopted by the child 
welfare conferences held in 1919 by ar- 
rangement of the United States Chil- 
dren’s Bureau call attention to such 
children as presenting a very serious 
problem and therefore requiring special 
protection. The safeguards prescribed 
in these standards include: responsibil- 


ity of both parents; care and breast’ 


feeding by the mother; requirement for 
proper legal procedure, with record, for 
the placement on surrender of a child 
outside of his own family; suitable pro- 
vision for establishing paternity; treat- 
ment of mother and child to include 
good medical supervision and oppor- 
tunity for wholesome, normal life. 

Regional conferences were held in 
Chicago and New York in 1920 under 
the auspices of the Children’s Bureau 
and the Inter-City Conference on 
Tllegitimacy to consider legal standards 
for the protection of children born out 
of wedlock. The chief recommenda- 
tions in their resolutions pertain to 
birth registration, paternal responsi- 
bility, inheritance from and use of 
name of father, legitimation, care of the 
child by the mother, and state super- 
Vision. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


Birth registration: All births should 
be registered. For illegitimate births 
the name of the father should be en- 
tered only after his written acknowl- 
edgment or adjudication of paternity. 
There should be provision for reporting 
adjudication of paternity to the birth 
registration office. The records of 
illegitimate births should be confiden- 
tial and not open to inspection. Tran- 
scripts of birth records should not 
disclose the birth status, and such in- 
formation should be issued only on 
court order. Births not clearly legiti- 
mate should be reported to a public 
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agency having responsibility for child 
welfare. 

Paternal responsibility: Proceed- 
ings to establish paternity should be 
instituted by the mother or by a public 
agency, if advisable in the interest of 
the child. The law should provide for 
either a criminal or a civil proceeding, 
as the special case may require. The 
court having jurisdiction should have a 
staff of social case workers. Proceed- 
ings should be informal and private. 
The father should make provision for 
care, maintenance, and education of 
the child. The court should have con- 
tinuing jurisdiction with reference to 
custody and support during the child’s 
minority. Settlements should be in 
the discretion of the court, and settle- 
ments outside of court should have the 
court’s approval. 

Inheritance and name: After es- 
tablishment or acknowledgment of 
paternity, the child should have the 
same rights of inheritance as the child 
born in wedlock, and the use of the 
father’s name should be permitted. 

Legitimation: Subsequent marriage 
of the parents should legitimate the 
child, and the issue of void or voidable 
marriages should be by law legitimate. 

Care of the child by the mother: 
Whenever possible, the mother should 
be persuaded to keep her child, at least 
during the nursing period. Careful 
consideration should be given to means 
by which the mother may receive as- 
sistance if she is unable to maintain the 
child. Steps should be taken to secure 
for the mothers the benefits of the so- 
called mothers’ pension acts. 

State supervision: The obligation 
of the state to protect the interests of 
the child is recognized. With due 
allowance for local differences and 
needs, there should be state depart- 
ments having responsibility for child 
welfare, whose duties include the as- 
sistance of unmarried mothers and 
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their children. No parent should be 
allowed to surrender the child for 
adoption, to transfer guardianship, or 
to place out the child permanently for 
care, without the order of a court or a 
state department, made after investi- 
gation. The state should license and 
supervise all private hospitals that care 
for unmarried mothers for confinement, 
and all private child caring and child 
placing agencies. With full oppor- 
tunity for the development of private 
initiative, there should be cordial co- 
operation between the private or- 
ganizations and the state. 

-The health, the social, and the legal 
standards evolved from the delibera- 
tions of the various groups under the 
leadership of the Children’s Bureau 
may well be regarded as a platform for 
the protection of children born out of 
wedlock, the achievement of which is a 
desired goal in child care and protection 
throughout the United States. Group 
thinking in terms of a national program 
will be further stimulated by the com- 
ing White House Conference on child 
health and protection. A section of 
this conference is giving particular at- 
tention to the problems of children 
born out of wedlock. 


GAINS IN THE Past DECADE 


Some progress has been made during 
the last ten years in each of the three 
parts of the program outlined. In 
social practice and in public acknowl- 
edgment by means of statutory enazt- 
ment and official regulations, gains are 
noted in the health, the social, and the 
legal measures. 

Reports of the United States Chil- 
dren’s Bureau have emphasized the 
high death rate among babies born cut 
of wedlock in comparison with those 
born in wedlock. These reports have 
had a marked influence in many com- 
munities on the practices regarding 
separation of the babies from their 
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mothers. A publication of the bureau 
in 1925—publication No. 144—points 
out considerable difference in the rates 
where measures were taken to prevent 
early separation. In Baltimore, the 
ratio between deaths of infants born 
out of wedlock and those born in wed- 
lock was practically cut in half—from 
3 to 1 for infants born in 1915 to 1.5 to 
1 for infants born in 1921. This saving 
of infant life was apparently due to the 
Maryland law enacted in 1916, prevent- 
ing the separation of babies from their 
mothers. - 

Information from other places, while 
not available in the form of published 
reports of such intensive studies as the 
Children’s Bureau inquiry, points to 
similar reductions wherever measures 
have been instituted providing better 
opportunity for care of the babies by 
their mothers during the early months 
of life. Policies providing such social 
assistance as will enable the mothers to 
keep their children are being estab- 
lished in an increasing number of 
places. Maternity homes and hos- 
pitals do not effect separation to such 
an extent as formerly. There is a 
growing tendency on the part of child 
caring institutions and placing agencies 
not to accept very young babies for care 
without their mothers. 

Mothers’ aid laws in Michigan, 
Nebraska, and Tennessee specifically 
authorize aid to unmarried mothers, 
and in some other states the law may 
be so applied. In eight states, the law 
is general enough to meet these needs: 
Washington, Maine, Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, Nevada, New Hamp- 
shire, Colorado, and Indiana. 

Workmen’s compensation laws in 
twelve states and Hawaii include chil- 
dren born out of wedlock in their pro- 
visions. Nevada includes any such 
child. Colorado, Idaho, Indiana, Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana, New York, New 
Mexico, Vermont, and Hawaii include 
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children of unmarried parents who 
have been acknowledged by the father. 
Montana, Oregon, and Washington in- 
clude only children who have been 
legitimated before the injury. 

The general program of child health 
begun with the Children’s Year gave 
further impetus to the protection of the 
health of these babies by breast feeding 
and care by their own people. The 
Federal Maternity and Infancy Act of 
1922 made possible a nation-wide pro- 
gram which insured to many of these 
babies better opportunity for health, 
with a lessening of the hazards to wkich 
they have been subject. Establish- 
ment of maternity and infancy clinics 
or centers, and the educational pro- 
grams of various local and state health 
departments, have meant a saving of 
infant life, a better start in building 
sound bodies, a deeper appreciation of 
the value cf breast feeding—in all of 
which, babies born out of wedlock have 
shared to advantage. Much of the 
werk initiated in the administration of 
the Federal maternity and infancy wel- 
fare program has become a permanent 
part of health programs of the states. 


Mors FAVORABLE ÅTTITUDE 


Perhaps the chief gain in social prac- 
tice lies in further development of the 
gradually softening attitude toward 
this group of underprivileged children. 
In spite of all that remains to be 
achieved, there are encouraging in- 
stances of this changing point of view 
being crystallized into a pronounce- 
ment in favor of the child. A striking 
instance of this is noted in the State of 
New York, in a statutory enactment by 
which the general construction law was 
amended in 1925. The term “child 
born out of wedlock” is to be substi- 
tuted for “bastard” and “illegitimate 
child” in any law, ordinance or resolu- 
tion or in any public or judicial pro- 
ceeding, document or record. 
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New Jersey made a similar change in 
1929. In a law providing for support 
and education by the parents, the term 
“children born out of wedlock” is used. 
This change in terminology is also ap- 
parent in statutory enactments and 
official pronouncements in other juris- 
dictions. In 1925, Oregon declared by 
statute that the offspring of common 
law marriages shall be deemed legiti- 
mate. Minnesota provided for private 
hearings in cases of adjudication of 
paternity in the same year. New 
Hampshire in 1925 and Rhode Island 
in 1926 made statutory provision for 
the legitimate status of children born 
of void or voidable marriages. 

The social significance of birth out of 
wedlock is far-reaching. By the very 
fact of his illegal birth, the child is 
faced with an abnormal situation in 
being deprived, in so many cases, of his 
fundamental right to normal home life 
with his own people. Here lies the 
root of his tragedy. When one con- 
siders what would be the plight of an 
individual in the modern community 
with no apparent family ties, it is clear 
that a child who is kept from knowledge 
of his parentage, with no sisters, broth- 
ers, cousins, aunts, or uncles is placed 
under a strain well-nigh too severe for 
human endurance. One realizes, too, 
how futile are the attempts so often 
made to conceal permanently from the 
child the facts in regard to his birth. 

In some of the agencies having 
highly standardized case work, a real 
contribution is being made in the pres- 
ent method of approach to the prob- 
lems of children born out of wedlock. 
Here, some of the most vital aspects of 
the problem of illegitimacy are recog- 
nized. Again, the interweaving of 
social and health factors is noted—this 
time, factors in mental health. Just as 
with the whole field of mental hygiene, 
wherein so much of benefit to the in- 
dividual in normal health has been 
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learned from observation of those 
suffering from maladjustments, so the 
study of behavior difficulties in children 
has provided new approaches in the 
social treatment of children born out of 
wedlock. 

Sympathetic workers in the chil- 
dren’s field, alive to the possibilities of 
best service to children, have had an 
awareness of the social handicaps in- 
cident to separation of the child from 
his own people because of his illegiti- 
mate birth. It remained, however, for 
child study and the probing back into 
causes, sometimes remote, of the child’s 
disturbed condition to reveal how 
much was involved in the old, old at- 
tempts to cover up by leaving the baby 
in an institution or placing him out 
for adoption. 

In the intensive study of the illegiti- 
macy problem in Boston and through- 
out Massachusetts, published by the 
United States Children’s Bureau in 
1921, Publication No. 75, this aspect of 
the problem is noted in the information 
on certain groups of delinquent chil- 
dren. Again, with detailed applica- 
tion in a group of cases where relatives 
reared the children, it is shown in a 
publication of the bureau in 1928, Pub- 
lication No. 190. 

Recognition of the handicaps to the 
child has led to greater effort on the 
part of workers to make provision for 
these children with their own people. 
In his own family or one closely ap- 
proximating it by reason of kinship or 
some other intimate relationship, the 
child is best assured the security so 
necessary to his well-being. A few 
foster homes are found that tend to 
answer the purpose, but these are rare 
indeed. 


Tue DEMAND ror INFORMATION 


The burden that private and public 
agencies carry for the maintenance of 
children born out of wedlock is but one 
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aspect of their problem in regard to 
these children. Supplying for the 
child satisfying information in answer 
to his questions; answering his per- 
fectly logical demands for information 
about himself—these have presented 
the more difficult portion of the agency 
responsibility. 

A case is recalled of a girl who during 
early adolescence persisted in the 
desire for knowledge of her parentage. 
This child had been in the care of a 
public child caring agency from early 
infancy, when she was committed as a 
foundling. No trace of any of her 
people had been found. The case 
worker finally, after long and futile 
effort to unearth some clue which 
might develop a trail of investigation, 
told the girl that her mother at least 
must have cared about her, because of 
the preparations made prior to her 
abandonment. The baby was well 
clothed; she was left on the doorstep 
of a family of wealth, with a note ask- 
ing that she be well cared for and 
kindly treated. This had some effect 
in quieting the child’s disturbed 
state. 

A fifteen-year-old girl, who presented 
behavior problems, had care in an 
institution for problem girls, without 
being helped, and request was made 
for her placement as a ward of a state 
department accepting commitment of 
delinquents. In the social inquiry,’ 
these facts came to light: The girl 
had been born out of wedlock and had 
been reared by her mother, who had 
died a few years before. She then 
lived with friends of her mother until 
this arrangement was interrupted by 
an aunt, who had no understanding of 
the child, and who, for reasons of her 
own, arranged the institutional place- 
ment. 

What the child really needed was 
sympathetic understanding and ex- 
planation in regard to her status, 
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which perplexed her. Her difficulties 
were increased by failure of the aunt 
to share her home with the child. 
The aunt feared that “she would fol- 
low in her mother’s footsteps,” and 
deemed an institutional placement the 
ounce of prevention. The girl’s father, 
though married, had always been 
interested in her and she knew him as 
her father. This the aunt felt to be 
unseemly and dangerous. Contact 
with him was easy to establish, and 
he offered his daughter a home. His 
wife, an unusually understanding per- 
gon, quite readily accepted the girl. 
In a short while the girl seemed to 
adjust herself to this environment, 
and now, after a considerable period 
of time, she appears happy and set- 
tled. 

A boy of eight, quite above average 
mentality, developed behavior difficul- 
ties. He became dishonest, disobedi- 
ent, truant from school, and spent 
three years in one grade. He had 
severe spells of crying and despond- 
ency, and caused distress and friction 
in his home. After two years of vain 
endeavor to cope with his problems, 
his mother was directed to a child 
guidance clinic. 

Psychiatrie study discovered that 
the boy’s difficulties dated back a little 
over two years to a time when com- 
ments of his playmates and a casual 
‘remark of his grandmother set him to 
worrying about his birth. In the 
child’s own words, he heard “queer 
things” about his mother, and once 
some one called him “a bastard.” 
This boy had been born out of wedlock. 
. His mother, a superior girl in many 
respects, had never given him any real 
explanation about his father, though 
she was married and the boy knew her 
husband to be his stepfather. 

On advice of the psychiatrist, the 
child was told the truth about his 
parentage. His first reaction was one 
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of anger toward his father for not hav- 
ing taken care of him and his mother. 
Then this attitude changed to deepened 
affection for and devotion to his 
mother. Under guidance of the clinic 
over a considerable period of time, this 
child was helped to a satisfactory solu- 
tion of his difficulties. 

These cases show an acceptable ap- 
proach in case treatment where the 
child is in difficulty. There are indica- 
tions that better effort is being made, 
too, in the earlier approach through 
planning for the unmarried mother and 
her baby with an appreciation of the 
problems which they will probably have 
to face. While social agencies do not 
feel secure in their present handling of 
this situation, the indications are hope- 
ful for further progress. Certainly 
the child’s emotional needs are begin- 
ning to be recognized in child placing 
and adoption practices. 


Tap Untrorm Act 

Recognition of public responsibility 
for protecting the rights of children 
born out of wedlock has its most 
significant expression in legislation. 
In summarizing developments of recent 
years, which show the changing senti- 
ment in favor of the child, attention 
has been called to a liberalization 
of certain existing statutes through 
changes in terminology and extension 
in scope, and to the application of these 
principles in new legislation. 

The outstanding accomplishment of 
the last ten years, however, is the uni- 
form illegitimacy act drafted by the 
National Conference of Commissioners 
on Uniform State Laws. In fact, 
this may be regarded as one of the 
most significant developments in the 
whole field of child welfare in the 
United States. It brings to a construc- 
tive result the work, over a long period, 
of various groups in connection with 
problems involving the health and the 
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social and legal protection of children 
born out of wedlock. It provides a 
model for legislation in the different 
states based on uniform provisions, 
with a higher standard than the 
standards set by the laws of many 
states, insuring coöperation between 
the states adopting its provisions, in 
cases where the father is not in the 
same state as the mother and the child. 
Action of the conference in submitting 
a model act to the various state legisla- 
tures and recommending its adoption, 
brings to the support of the proposed 
measure a weight of authority in the 
indorsement of so representative and 
conservative a body. 

The act was drawn by a committee 
of the conference appointed in 1920 at 
the request of the United States Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, and it was approved 
and recommended in 1922 to the 
states and the Territories of Alaska 
and Hawaii. Changes were made in 
the first draft submitted by the com- 
mittee to the conference in 1991. 
The draft approved in 1922, therefore, 
represents the conclusions of the con- 
ference after deliberation and discus- 
sion, embodying the viewpoints of all 
sections of the country. 

The act is purely a support measure 
and is in no sense a radical reform. 
It covers the features usual to acts for 
support of children born out of wed- 
lock, and, additionally, it eliminates 
unnecessary reference to illegitimate 
birth in records and official papers. 
In the opening statement this declara- 
tion is made: “The parents of a child 
born out of wedlock and not legiti- 
mated owe the child necessary main- 
tenance, education and support.” Mr. 
Ernest Freund, writing in the Survey 
for October 15, 1922, refers to this 
sentence as the proposition on which 
the act is based. Here is a long step 
forward from the filius nullius of the 
English common law which was the 
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original basis of such legislation in our 
country. 

In the uniform act, the obligation of 
the parents for support of the child 
under the laws for support of poor 
relatives applies to children born out of 
wedlock. The father is liable for 
expenses of the mother’s pregnancy 
and confinement. Where paternity 
has been acknowledged or adjudicated, 
the obligation for support is enforce- 
able against the father’s estate Ac- 
tion may be taken against the father 
by the mother, by her legal representa- 
tive, by a person furnishing support 
for the child, or by the public agency 
charged with the child’s maintenance 
should he become dependent. 

The order for support continues 
until the child is sixteen years of age. 
Payments may be made to the mother 
or to a trustee. The court has con- 
tinuing jurisdiction and may increase 
or decrease the order. It also has 
continuing jurisdiction to determine 
custody consistently with the interests 
of the child. In default of security, 
when required, the father may be 
placed under supervision of a proba- 
tion officer of the court. Agreemznt or 
compromise concerning the child’s 
support shall be binding only when ap- 
proved by the court having jurisdic- 
tion to compel support of the child. 

Seven states have adopted the uni- 
form act with some modifications: ’ 
New Mexico, North Dakota, South 
Dakota, Nevada, Iowa, Wyoming, and 
Wisconsin. Undoubtedly the act has 
influenced legislation in other states. 
Idaho, in 1925, for the first time pro- 
vided for the establishment oz pa- 
ternity and support by the father of a 
child born out of wedlock. In the 
same year, in New York, the domestic 
relations law was amended by the addi- 
tion of a new article entitled “Support 
and Education of Children Born Out of 
Wedlock and Proceedings to Establish 
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Paternity.” This amendment carries 
out provisions of the uniform act. 

The Wisconsin Children’s Code, 
enacted in 1929, contains far-reaching 
provisions in regard to protection of the 
rights of children born out of wedlock. 
The Minnesota precedent declaring it 
to be the state’s duty to protect these 
children is reaffirmed and the Minne- 
sota plan for reporting all cases of 
children born out of wedlock to the 
state agency is provided for. Ma- 
ternity homes and hospitals are now 
required to report to the State Board of 
Control all cases of children born out of 
wedlock. 


NEEDS To BE MET 


Children of unmarried mothers are 
usually thought of when children born 
out of wedlock are mentioned. There 
are other types of situations involving 
the status of children, which have not 
received the consideration they merit. 
Children of void and voidable mar- 
Tiages present a complicated problem 
in regard to which there is much differ- 
ence of opinion. In the first draft of the 
uniform illegitimacy act there were 
provisions regarding the status rights 
of such children. These were re- 
moved because they encountered strong 
opposition on the ground that their 
inclusion attacked fundamental tenets 
of the social order. For similar rea- 
` sons, provisions regarding inheritance 
and legitimation were omitted. 

That these situations have the 
interest of thinking persons is shown by 
an occasional development such as the 
changes in laws and the new statutes 
noted earlier in this discussion. In a 
recent case before the Supreme Court 
of the District of Columbia, brought by 
a young woman who had, unknowingly, 
contracted a bigamous marriage, the 
court in giving the decision passed an 
order declaring the child to be of 
legitimate status. 
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In contrast to this situation, a man 
under court order for maintenance of 
his child born out of wedlock, married 
this child’s mother without being 
divorced from his wife. The proceed- 
ings to support under the illegitimacy 
act were then discontinued. After sev- 
eral years it developed that the mar- 
riage was a bigamous one and the 
mother left the man, taking this child 
and two younger ones born of the 
union. The father refuses to contrib- 
ute to the maintenance of the children, 
and the court says he has no legal 
responsibility. The mother and her 
relatives, with some assistance from a 
public agency, have been meeting the 
entire expense. 

A public child caring department 
has in care at this time two children of 
a couple who lived together after being 
divorced. The mother died and the 
father refused to support the children 
born of the union. The court, in 
making the commitment to the public 
agency, stated that under the law the 
children had an illegitimate status and 
the father could not be compelled to 
support them. 

Such cases, where the operation of 
the natural law in fixing obligations 
and responsibility is hampered by the 
legal concept, are common in all juris- 
dictions. They point to the need for 
consideration of these situations as the 
next step in the program for the care 
of children born out of wedlock, both in 
the interest of the children themselves 
and of the public. 

The best laws will fail of their 
purpose if machinery be not available 
for their proper administration. The 
standards referred to early in this dis- 
cussion call attention to this point and 
they include the provision that courts 
handling illegitimacy cases should be 
equipped with a staff of social case 
workers. States which, like Minne- 
sota and Wisconsin, have a state de- 
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partment with local or county units 
for carrying this work have set a goal 
for the rest of the country. 

The interest of the child welfare 
committee of the League of Nations, 
in assembling data from various coun- 
tries on the status and the rights of 
children born out of wedlock, is of 
special significance. This means an 
appreciation of the handicaps to which 
these children have been subjected, and 
a desire to improve their lot. It is 
hoped that the groups interested in 
this phase of child welfare will bend 
united effort to place on the statute 
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books of their various states the uni- 
form illegitimacy act or a measure ap- 
proximating its provisions and em- 
bodying its principles. 

When this step is taken, provision 
should be made, too, for the adminis- 
trative machinery essential to a satis- 
factory application of the law. This 
will include such measures of health 
protection and social assistance as are 
incorporated in the standards for pro- 
tection of children born out of wed- 
lock, formulated through the inspira- 
tion and the leadership of the United 
States Children’s Bureau. 


Institutional Care for Delinquent Children: A New 
Appraisal 


By Harrison A. Dosss 


Associate Professor, The Graduate School of Social Service Administration, University of Chicago, 
Chicago, Dlinois 


UBLIC interest in the segregation 

of youthful offenders from adult 
delinquents preceded the juvenile court 
movement by many years. Long be- 
fore the development of organized so- 
cial work, there were definite efforts in 
many communities to establish insti- 
tutions for the care of boys and girls 
who were in need of discipline and 
training of a specialized sort. The 
treatment aspects of such placements 
were genuinely appreciated in many of 
these early and costly efforts. 

In general, the plan of organization 
followed that of the usual dependent- 
child-caring institutions which were at 
that time widely accepted as offering 
exceptional and valuable opportunities 
to handicapped children. While the 
protection of the community, the 
punishment of the offending child, and 
certain undesirable ideas of retribution 
and retaliation were often apparent, it 
is generally concluded that fundamen- 
tally the welfare of the individual child 
was the chief consideration. Around 
this conception, theoretically at least, 
the functions and the programs of these 
new organizations were largely cen- 


tered. 


CLASSIFICATION 


It was in part a realization of the 
responsibility of the community for the 
ultimate well-being of the child that 
gradually indicated the need of other 
forms of treatment and suggested an 
elimination from the correctional 
schools of certain cases for whom other 
and more effective programs of care, 


training, and rehabilitation could be 
developed and fostered. The growth 
of new treatment facilities has followed 
this careful differentiation. 

At an early date, classification be- 
came an important consideration. Al- 
though the limitation of social resources 
in many communities has, unfortunate- 
ly, been an influencing factor, there 
has been an increasing effort to reserve 
for the so-called correctional schools 
responsibility for the training and the 
redirection of specialized groups of 
properly selected children. Increasing 
attention to the demands of the in- 
dividual child has taken from these 
institutions many children whose men- 
tal, physical, and social characteristics 
indicated the need of a type of care 
other than that provided by congregate 
placement and by more or less formal- 
ized group approach to their deep-set 
problems. 

The juvenile court, with its deter- 
mination, at least ideally, to supply the 
fundamental needs of security and 
growth to the individual child, has 
encouraged the establishment of well-, 
developed systems of probation and 
of interagency placement. There is 
offered specialized and well-directed 
service to the child within his own 
home or in some foster home, where 
correction of irregularities and develop- 
ment of new and acceptable interests 
and activities may be brought about in 
a manner more effective and more 
economical than long-time institutional 
care could possibly accomplish. 

There has gradually come a realiza- 
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tion in many localities that it is not 
expediency, not economy, not safety, 
not legal interpretation alone which 
shall designate the program to be 
chosen for the individual child. It 
shall rather be the child’s own needs, 
determined on a social case-work basis 
and met as scientifically and in as 
thorough-going fashion as the medical 
group meets the irregularities which are 
disclosed in a physically ill child by 
clinical and laboratory diagnosis. 


Misuses or CORRECTIONAL SCHOOLS 


The institutional program is already 
a costly one; and as such, it is to be 
reserved for those individuals who, 
upon study and examination, qualify 
for such specialized treatment. Cer- 
tain present-day misuses, which are 
general, merit careful consideration. 
The large number of boys and girls in 
correctional schools whose dependency 
appears to be the chief factor in their 
placement, and whose undeveloped 
community resources allow no facilities 
for case handling other than state care 
within an institution for delinquent 
children, adds greatly to the total 
number of alleged delinquents now in 
custody. 

To say that a dependent child is a 
delinquent child, in order to allow ease 
in placement, is a dangerous and near- 
sighted policy. It meets neither the 
immediate nor the ultimate needs of 
the particular child. It reflects seri- 
ously on the social standards of the 
child’s community. To modify stat- 
utes relating to commitment to legit- 
imately include this dependent group, 
is indeed reactionary and represents 
an unacceptable and nearsighted social 
practice. 

Careful study of the population of 
most schools, moreover, shows a large 
percentage of mentally defective in- 
dividuals, whose adjustment to pro- 
gram is difficult and who profit only 
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slightly by a training schedule planned 
for average individuals. They usually 
have difficulty in adjusting within the 
institution. They handicap the prog- 
ress of brighter children. They often 
necessitate a curtailment of group 
freedom and of creative expression. 
They are finally discharged into the 
community, unprepared and usually 
unable to meet the social demands 
upon them. 

Crowded conditions of state institu- 
tions for the feeble-minded, greater 
economy to the committing county by 
correctional school placement, and the 
inadequacy of scientific services to de- 
termine selection of proper institution, 
enter largely into many misplacements 
and suggest causes for some of the 
present-day correctional school diffi- 
culties. It is generally recognized 
that the proper allocation of this par- 
ticular group would add much to the 
training possibilities of most correc- 
tional schools. In fairness to these 
handicapped children and to the other 
part of the population of each school, 
and in justice to any evaluation of the 
institution’s effectiveness as a correc- 
tive agency, many classification read- 
justments must necessarily be care- 
fully made. 

No one is able dogmatically to de- 
termine by size, age, offense, or even by 
psychometric measurement, the proper 
training program for the individual 
child. The mere exhaustion of the pa- 
tience of a child’s family or of a proba- 
tion officer or of a community by that 
child’s bad conduct is no suitable 
criterion for his indefinite institutional 
placement. The careful determina- 
tion of what is desirable and necessary 
depends primarily upon an intensive 
investigation of his individual make-up. 


CAREFUL STUDY OF InpIvipUAL 


Around these findings, as presented 
to the court, the program for redirec- 
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tion and rehabilitation must necessarily 
be construzted. The need of adequate 
study befcre commitment, for classifi- 
cation purposes, deserves great em- 
phasis. When the population of each 
training school is made up of a group 
which is thus homogeneous and zare- 
fully sorted, some of the present-day 
difficulties and shortcomings may be 
satisfactorily removed or at least 
greatly lessened. 

Even then, classification within the 
institution remains a problem of great 
importance. Old systems of cottage, 
grade, and detail placement have in 
many schcols given way to an increas- 
ingly scientific procedure. The char- 
acteristics of the boy—rather than his 
physical development in feet and inch- 
es, or the need of increased help for 
institutional maintenance and produc- 
tion, or availability of cottage vacancy 
—are receiving an important recogni- 
tion. Proper placement within the 
school is becoming a matter of conscious 
effort by an authoritative classification 
committee, which must depend for its 
decisions on the observations of trained 
custodians, on the results of careful 
physical and mental examinations, and 
on the fincings of a well-directed social 
investigation of pre-commitment fac- 
tors. 

This method demands that all staff 
appointments meet acceptable stand- 
ards. It indicates the danger of 
political dominance. The significance 
of its curtailment is  self-apparent. 
Without adequate provision for mental 
and physical health directors, teaching 
staff, recreational leaders, and efficient 
supervisors, there will always be an im- 
pairment of service; certain funda- 
mental needs of the committed child 
will be overlooked and neglected. 

Limitations in many present-day 
set-ups are most disastrous. The real 
significance of a mental hygiene ap- 
proach cannot be judged by the occa- 
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sional visit of a mental tester, or even 
by the contributions of a resident 
psychologist or psychiatrist whose 
services are limited to classification by 
routine examination, and whose author- 
ity reaches no farther than the files of 
his own office. Training by a teach- 
ing staff means little when schoolroom 
attendance is irregular because produc- 
tion and maintenance demand in- 
creased labor service about the institu- 
tion. Supervisors with sixty to ninety 
children under their immediate direc- 
tion can offer little individual training, 
and can furnish only superficial obser- 
vations. 

The degree of high expectancy which 
characterizes our thinking regarding a 
great number of our institutional 
placements, and the ridiculously small 
provision we make to meet the needs of 
these young offenders, offer an interest- 
ing and suggestive comparison. 


Tue TRArninG Program 


Increasing attention is being directed 
toward the services offered the child by 
the institutional staff. While it is 
recognized that the needs of the com- 
munity itself for growth and protection 
merit serious consideration, it is now 
apparent that this security and devel- 
opment can be assured only by meeting 
the needs of individual members. 
Therefore, effort and cost for the 
training and the stabilization of the 
young delinquent is a real investment. 
The degree of his ultimate community 
adjustment and contribution will de- 
pend in large part on the thoroughness 
and the wisdom of the program planned 
for his stay in the institution. 

Many citizens are rightfully asking 
what is, or what should constitute, a 
suitable training program for this im- 
portant group of children. A careful 
survey of the reports of such institu- 
tions fails to show, in most instances, 
any really progressive approach to the 
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problem. Generally there is an effort 
to offer the candidate a degree of 
formalized academic instruction, a de- 
gree of productive service for the main- 
tenance of the institution, sometimes 
called trade practice, and certain 
routinized activities such as military 
training, chapel attendance, and gym- 
nasium drill, each of which is impor- 
tant to the child, but only when the 
emphasis is placed upon its contribu- 
tion to the child’s development rather 
than upon the easy control and the 
smooth and economical management 
of the institution and its population. 

The successful effort in some schools 
to cotrdinate and vitalize all the trair- 
ing aspects of their program is en- 
couraging. It is reasonable to expect 
that careful evaluation of ultimate out- 
comes from such institutions will show 
a degree of success sufficiently great to 
commend further development. At 
the same time, results will suggest dis- 
continuance and considerable modifica- 
tion of much in the usual type of in- 
stitutional training. 

Certain essential principles can prop- 
erly be suggested here which will indi- 
cate useful standards in the estimation 
of an institution’s usefulness. 

The training program shall be suff- 
ciently flexible to meet the needs of the 
individual child, as determined by care- 
ful scientific investigation and staff 
conference. 

Maintenance and production de- 
mands within the institution are sec- 
ondary to the development of the child. 
These should never become the chief 
consideration in planning the child’s 
schedule of activities. 

Training is a complicated process, in- 
volving instruction and practice. Its 
thoroughness, usefulness, and interest 
to the individual child will depend 
largely on the ability and the vision of 
the school’s instructors. To expect un- 
skilled and unprofessional persons to 
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carry this important responsibility is 
dangerous and illogical. Attention is 
therefore directed to the importance of 
careful selection of all staff members, 
well qualified, adequately paid, and 
imbued with the spirit of the pioneer 
social worker or educator, farsighted, 
zealous, adventurous, and untirirg. 
The whole staff, from the humblest 
workman to the superintendent, should 
share in this important point of view, 
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The correlation of practice and 
theory is possible and desirable. This 
is no haphazard procedure, to be satis- 
fied by half-day school attendance and 
half-day force or household detail. It 
points out the need of a completely 
modified classroom curriculum, express- 
ing itself in facilities for individualized 
instruction and progress, and in the 
development of constructive projects of 
definite vocational value. It is to be 
recalled that many of theseinstitutional 
children have already shown serious 
schoolroom maladjustments, closely re- 
lated in many cases to specific behavior 
disorders. Great emphasis, therefore, 
upon formal education and academic 
progress is futile and upsetting. 

Training must go beyond attenticn 
to instruction in tool subjects and 
practices. New ethical and spiritual 
values must be developed in the in- 
dividual. Therefore, it is essential 
that his environment be truly cultural 
and that his relationships with those m 
whose authority he is constantly 
placed be cordial, inspirational, and 
conducive to imitation and favorable 
stimulation. 

In many places, interest in tke 
growth needs of the institutional boy 
and girl shows encouraging develop- 
ment. However, there remains much 
of antiquated, purposeless control in 
which deprivation of privilege and nar- 
row routine actually handicap the child 
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under treatment. Such disqualifving 
characteristics could be discussed with 
some profit. To present one offers a 
good starting point in any comparison 
between old and new methods. 

Conformity is still the end of much 
effort in many institutions. Indica- 
tion of personal variation soon calls for 
repressive discipline and increased 
staff vigilance; for, not only does the 
dissenter tend to develop an activating 
individuality of his own, but also, his 
very independence threatens the stebil- 
ity and the contentment of his immedi- 
ate associates. A program planned to 
meet the needs of many individuais is 
more difficult to organize and direct 
than that planned for a group of con- 
formists. Consequently, because so- 
ciety is willing to accept this easy 
though unproductive approach, in all 
experimentation, to child care, in the 
name of financial saving or because of a 
fatalistic temerity, the company front 
of most training schools presents a dis- 
couraging appearance. 

It is probably true that this unfortu- 
nate complacence has developed largely 
because of forced economies. Too 
often, uninformed budget makers cffer 
little approval for so-called expensive 
innovations. They look upon a care- 
fully trained staff with professional 
standards as a useless extravagance. 
They still stress, with peculiar insist- 
ence, a strong arm, a strong political 
affiliation, and a low wage scale for all 
staff applicants. Employment of ex- 
perienced social case workers, good 
mental hygienists, expert trade in- 
structors, trained recreational leaders, 
and understanding and cultured heuse 
officers, is by no means generally ac- 
cepted. It is important to note that 
the schools which today appear to be 
leaders in this field of correctional edu- 
cation are placing increasing emphasis 
on the qualifications of all staff mem- 
bers. 
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SATISFACTION or SECURITY NEEDS 


It is possible, therefore, to meet in a 
fairly satisfactory manner the growth 
needs of the individual delinquent. 
Proper attention to staff, equipment, 
and program schedules generally gives 
assurance of an adequate service. To 
satisfy the security needs of a child is, 
however, a much more difficult matter. 
Psychiatrists have clearly indicated 
the need of a suitable approach to the 
affective demands of child life. They 
have shown the futility of any correc- 
tive program which fails to develop 
within the child an adequate sense of 
physical and spiritual well-being, of 
definitely belonging to an accepted 
group, and of having a creditable and 
productive place in the activities of life 
about him. The institution, no mat- 
ter how carefully directed and organ- 
ized, has great difficulty in meeting 
these deep-set needs. 

Advantages in treatment offered 
by an extramural service which can 
ultimately develop this sense of secu- 
rity by improved home care or by some 
carefully selected foster placement are 
apparent in many cases. The greater 
use of these methods in case redirec- 
tion, and the excellence of results in 
certain well-controlled experiments in 
foster home care, suggest the possibility 
of a wider use of this type of training 
for poorly adjusted children whose con- 
duct is already, or may become, delin- 
quent. 

The complex problems of offering 
such intangible service within the in- 
stitution must be recognized. The 
difficulties of the situation should 
stimulate great effort to meet these 
deficiencies as constructively as possi- 
ble. It is certain that smaller units, 
improved staff, and enriched program 
will offer increased opportunity for the 
satisfying of these very important 
security needs, as well as the more 
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easily determined growth needs of the 
individual child. They must be sup- 
plied, at least in part, if the institution 
is to accomplish that purpose for 
which it is really intended—the fitting 
of the child for a life of happiness and 
usefulness in his community. 


INSTITUTIONAL SERVICES 


Much emphasis could properly be 
placed, in passing, on the several 
services within the institution, other 
than training, which add much to the 
possibility of the child’s improvement 
and which become essential parts of a 
well-rounded program. Mention has 
already been made of an adequate guid- 
ance and classification service. Per- 
meation of any institution with a 
mental hygiene point of view that is 
vital and effective suggests creditable 
progress. ‘Thoughtful investigation 
indicates that the psychiatrist and his 
associates can be, and should become, 
generous contributors. Well-planned 
medical and dental care may remove 
discrepancies in the individual child 
sufficiently great to upset a satisfactory 
adjustment if left uncorrected. 

A well-developed recreational pro- 
gram, organized on the exponent basis, 
encourages competition by all and al- 
lows individual growth and develop- 
ment. Creative activities are not 
fruitless extravagances but give each 
child those opportunities for expressive 
and emotional outlook which are essen- 
tial. It is axiomatic that the necessity 
of rigorous and repressive discipline will 
subside as attention is directed to con- 
tent and completeness of the services 
offered to the child during his stay 
within the institution. A program 
rich in opportunity and interest allows 
loss of privilege which may afford 
disciplinary measures infinitely more 
useful and effective than the old sys- 
tems of corporal punishment, solitary 
confinement, and silence. 
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It is encouraging to note that failure 
to adjust within the institution is now 
felt to be chiefly symptomatic. The 
combined service of all staff members is 
directed to a search for causative fac- 
tors and their permanent correction. 
The child’s whole stay is a treatment 
process, carefully and efficiently 
planned. Each step is directed to- 
wards the individual’s ultimate adjust- 
ment—not the settling of a conduct 
situation of immediate and upsetting 
concern. 

The process should not end with re- 
lease from the institution. A recent 
study of the parole procedure of state 
schools indicated the general inade- 
quacy of existing facilities. Only oc- 
casionally was it reported that provi- 
sions for after-care were even fairly 
satisfactory. Release that is prema- 
ture and inappropriate, hurried inves- 
tigation before replacement, heavy 
case loads which allow only infrequent 
visits with parolees, little effort to do 
case work with the child’s family dur- 
ing the period of detention, confusion 
as to the proper place for parole juris- 
diction, and similar important ques- 
tions are a part of the present-day 
uncertainty which needs intelligent 
attention. 

This after-care is a definite part of 
the treatment process begun in the 
institution. It demands support and 
carefully correlated direction which will 
insure to the child continued interest 
and helpful guidance, and to the state, 
proper protection of the investment in 
training which is represented in each 
commitment. 


OBLIGATION OF THE CORRECTIONAL 
ScHoou 

The individualization of all treat- 

ment is an essential of modern penology. 

Having determined the advisability of 

a certain child’s institutional place- 

ment, the quality and the quantity 
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of services offered him there are to 
be discriminatingly investigated. The 
recognition of his fundamental needs 
for growth and for security is imapor- 
tant in planning his program of reed- 
ucationandtraining. The permanence 
of benefit from this period of institu- 
tional direction will be closely related 
to the degree in which these needs are 
actually met by the specialized services 
of the staff within the institution. 
Such an approach demands a4 high 
standard of institutional organization 
and maintenance, insistence upon ade- 
quate classification principles before 
and after admission, and a social case- 
work responsibility for the child and 
his family which continues during his 
stay and after his release from the in- 
stitution. Each correctional school 
must, therefore, become a treatment 
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agency for a group of special children 
whose individual needs demand this 
costly and complicated therapy after 
the inadequacy of other treatment 
processes has been determined by care- 
ful and scientific investigation. The 
social case-work approach so essential 
in work with needy families and de- 
pendent children is equally necessary 
with children presenting personality or 
behavior problems. Executives of in- 
stitutions or schools for delinquent 
children must have a trained social 
case-work point of view if these or- 
ganizations are to succeed in reducing 
the number of delinquents, either 
juvenile or adult. The acceptance of 
this point of view places a tremendous 
obligation on each institution which 
accepts the direction of these needy 
children. 


Juvenile Detention Homes 


By Warum Hearty, M.D. 
Director, Judge Baker Foundation, Boston, Massachusetts 
AND 


f Aueusta F. Bronnmr, Pu.D. 
Director, Research Institute of Human Relations, Yale University, New Haven, Connecticut 


UR ideas and our concern about 

detention homes for juveniles 
are based on long experience. We 
have worked for years with young 
people in an office within a detention 
home, and also in a large city which 
gets along very well without such an 
institution. Besides this, we have 
had opportunity to observe many 
other detention homes, large and small, 
and often have had direct contact 
with those who are or who have been 
inmates. Consequently, we can very 
well sum up the administrative ad- 
vantages of detention and, on the other 
hand, through direct knowledge we are 
well acquainted with the great disad- 
vantages that accrue to individuals 
through detention. 


PURPOSE OF DETENTION 
In considering what can be said for 


or against the building and the utiliza- 
tion of detention homes, we stand face 
to face with the question of what so- 
ciety is attempting to do when in any 
way it lays its hands through the law 
upon the human individual. In this 
specific matter we must ask, To what 
purpose is detention directed? And 
we must ask for sincerity and honesty 
in the answer. The purpose of deten- 
tion is certainly not the protection of 
society, primarily and immediately, 
as it is with older offenders who are 
jailed and then sentenced for a pericd 
of segregation. At least, only in very 
rare cases is this the immediate purpose 
and aim of detention. 
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Is detention, then, a process carried 
out in order to render court procedure 
easier, so that the boys and girls shall 
be on hand when their cases are called 
in the juvenile court? This seems to 
be one of the main reasons for it, 
but we find that the court hearing, 
which obviously with better methods 
might come vastly sooner, is sometimes 
so delayed that the average period of 
waiting under detention ranges in sev- 
eral large jurisdictions from ten to 
over thirty days. 

Is the detention of juveniles often 
a matter of police convenience—the 
youngster being locked up until the 
police or probation officers can decide 
or care to decide what to do about the 
case? This is common practice, we 
know. In some places, a large pro- 
portion of the individuals detained are 
allowed to go home without any court 
hearing. 

Is detention necessary in order to 
prevent escape of young delinquents? 
In rare cases this is necessary, for 
example, when the delinquent is a run- 
away from some other part of the coun- 
try; but the problem of escape very 
seldom enters into the cases of young 
offenders who live at home. 

Is detention regarded as punishment 
of a milder sort, or as a measure of 
warning? This can be answered in the 
affirmative, for some police and proba- 
tion officers hold strongly to the idea 
that a taste of segregation will turn a 
trick that no amount of talking to a 
boy or girl will effect. From our ex- 
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perience we should say that occasion- 
ally this measure does work out as 
intended, but that in the vast number 
of cases there are no such results. Sta- 
tistics of recidivism as it applies to 
juvenile detention homes easily dis- 
prove that detention can be regarded 
as an effective deterrent measure. 

The accessory advantages of deten- 
tion, particularly the opportunity which 
it affords for study of the young in- 
dividual, are only in some cases and in 
some places the real reasons for deten- 
tion. To be sure, in a few detention 
homes, actual medical, surgical, or 
dental work is carried on, but this is 
not at all general. As a matter of 
fact, the most important studies, name- 
ly psychological, psychiatric, and social, 
can be undertaken as well, and in many 
instances much more auspiciously, 
when a young person is seen in an office 
that is not in a detention home. We 
believe we have much evidence to sup- 
port this conclusion. 


YOUNG OFFENDERS INTERESTS 
PARAMOUNT 


It is perfectly true, of course, that 
the local geographical situation and 
the size of the jurisdiction of any 
given juvenile court bears greatly upon 
the local needs and the advantages of 
detention, including the study or the 
medical treatment of a case. It would 
be almost impossible, for example, for 
the juvenile court in Cook County, 
Ulinojs, to function if there were not 
in Chicago a large detention home to 
which youngsters from that immense 
area could be sent and held. But this 
is far from saying or proving that the 
best interests of these young persons, 
and consequently some vastly impor- 
tant interests of the community, are 
not jeopardized by such detention. 

The origin of the juvenile detention 
home, together with that of the juvenile 
court itself, was entirely humanitarian 
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—it was conceived to be utterly wrong 
for a child to be held in a police station 
or a jail to witness the miserable scenes 
that so frequently are enacted there. 
It goes without saying that this desire 
for better treatment of our youth was 
fine and right, just as was the concep- 
tion of the unrighteousness of handling 
juveniles in court under the procedure 
of the criminal law. But our knowl- 
edge of what actually occurs very fre- 
quently when juvenile offenders are 
herded together—and even when de- 
pendents are placed in groups under 
detention—throws new light upon the 
most practical matters that pertain to 
the detention of juveniles. 

The whole subject may best be con- 
sidered first from the standpoint of the 
theory of handling juvenile offenders 
under the juvenile court law. This 
standpoint is certainly not that of the 
criminal law, which considers as of 
foremost importance the protection of 
society, whether through segregation 
or some other form of punishment that 
may prove to be reformative or de- 
terrent—and more recently through 
adult probation. The basic idea of 
the juvenile court is that it shall func- 
tion as a wise parent in relation to the 
young individual. The juvenile of- 
fender is to be treated in terms of reëd- 
ucation, and through meeting his needs 
in sufficient measure. Considerations 
pertaining to the protection of society 
rule in the cases of adult offenders, and 
there is very little thought about 
what is really done personally to the 
criminal by imprisonment and other 
forms of punishment; but in the case of 
the juvenile court, the consideration, 
above everything else, must be the effect 
upon the young individual of any form 
of dealing with him that is undertaken. 


CONTAMINATION 


We may pertinently here review some 
of our own observations about deten- 
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tion, not alone in terms of the above 
general philosophy, but rather with our 
attention centered on specific and read- 
ily ascertainable facts. 

The first observation that any one 
can readily make with regard to juve- 
nile detention homes is that inevitably 
there is an unfortunate mixing of in- 
mates. This occurs not only in the 
larger detention homes, but is as mani- 
fest when even four or five youngsters 
are held together. The significance of 
this does not lie in the age mixture of 
older and younger delinquent in- 
dividuals; age divisions, even when en- 
forced, by no means separate those 
who are farther advanced in the de- 
velopment of antisocial tendencies 
from those who are less experienced. 
In some cases, a young boy or girl 
may have more deeply set tendencies 
towards bad conduct than the average 
run of those who are years older. 

It is well recognized that the possi- 
bility of contamination in matters of 
vice and criminalism is very real, but 
all too little attention is paid to this 
possibility in committing to, or in man- 
aging, juvenile detention homes. Much 
has been made of the evil influence cf 
bad adults upon children, and we hear 
of this constantly whenever there is 
consideration of children being held 
even for a few hours in a jail or a police 
station; but the fact seems to be that 
what most often gets under the skin 
during child life is bad teaching and 
bad suggestion received from other in- 
dividuals of about the same age or at 
most a little older. In studying the 
causes of antisocial conduct, we have 
the very definite finding that what is 
learned from’ bad companionship is 
one of the greatest factors in the pro- 
duction of delinquent trends. These 
observations hold true whether for 
children and young people in their 
ordinary social relationships or as thev 
may have been held under detention. 
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We have known an extraordinary 
number of cases where the individuals 
have given us pretty certain evidence 
that the worst they have ever learned, 
or the greatest influences that have 
ever set them towards delinquency, 
have come through being thrown 
among other offenders. This is as 
true of girls as it is of boys. 

It is a very curious fact that in a 
given group, at least in any group of 
young people who are segregated in 
an atmosphere that reeks with delin- 
quency, the worst things that the worst 
individual knows are likely to per- 
meate the ideational lives of members 
of that group more quickly and more 
virulently than anything else will do. 
On a number of occasions we have seen 
three or four boys under very good 
physical surroundings in a detention 
home, though not under close super- 
vision, gathered together, listening to 
what the worst boy of the group had to 
offer. We could give much illustrative 
material bearing on this matter of 
moral contamination in detention 
homes. It forms a point for the most 
earnest consideration, because it is 
through such development of delin- 
quent ideation that so many delin- 
quent careers are formed. 

We have also observed much harden- 
ing directly ensuing from detention. 
A youngster definitely says, “Oh, I 
don’t mind this. It isn’t half so bad 
as I thought.” Or, “I am not so bad; 
I find here a lot of others that are much 
worse.” Or, and we have heard this 
a number of times, “They sent me 
here to teach me to be good, did they? 
Well, they couldn’t have sent me to a 
place where I could have learned more 
that was bad.” Even if detention has 
not been met im quite this spirit, still 
there may have been a hardening proc- 
ess through the boy or girl becoming 
indignant at being held, or through 
learning how to lie, or how to appeal 
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to another court in states where this 
is possible. All these things develop 
disrespect for the law through direct 
contact with what is done under the 
law, and lead the individual to become 
scornful of the whole procedure. 

Again, harmful companionships are 
not infrequently made that develop 
into delinquent friendships on the out- 
side. 


TAPROVEMENTS SUGGESTED 


It is through review of what we have 
learned from cases studied that we are 
forced to the conclusion that the de- 
tention of juveniles is very frequently 
inimical tc the interests of society and 
to the fundamental intentions of a 
good juvenile court procedure. Very 
few youngsters are held long enough 
under good treatment to bring about 
reconstruction of behavior trends. In 
general, we believe, nothing of the sort 
is expected. Very frequently a deten- 
tion home is merely a dumping place 
for the police; or children are held for 
long periods because court arrange- 
ments do not admit an early hearing, 
or because probation officers who do 
investigatory field work are overloaded 
with work. In any case, there is a 
large chance of the young individual 
being sacrificed. 

There can be no doubt that deten- 
tion homes must exist in some cases 
and for a certain number of cases; but 
it is most surprising how a community 
spirit can be built up, as in Boston, so 
that appointments are kept with the 
court, the probation officer, and for 
study purposes, with young offenders 
nearly always allowed to go to their 
own homes. A detention home started 
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with even the best spirit back of it 
must soon face the fact that very con- 
siderable moral dangers are involved for 
the young individual detained therein. 

It seems clear to us that for the real 
safeguarding of youngsters during de- 
tention there must be close, intelli- 
gent supervision, with a twenty-four- 
hour program; no periods of idleness 
must be allowed when boys and girls 
can gather together and contaminate 
and harden each other. Discipline 
by inmates is dangerous; teachers must 
be plentifully supplied in an endeavor 
to influence the children for good and 
to give them a chance to pour out their 
troubles. Sufficient facilities for phys- 
ical activity are necessary. 

It also seems clear to us that the best 
possible way of managing such an in- 
stitution is under the direction, when- 
ever this is possible, of a child caring 
agency which has achieved fine stand- 
ards and is alert to what is bad and 
good for the life of children and ado- 
lescents. Such management would 
rule out the possibility of pernicious 
police and political influence. 

Only those should be detained who 
cannot be held at home and induced to 
keep appointments as directed by the 
court or probation officer. If a court 
area is unwieldy because the distances 
to be traversed are too great, then the 
court itself should be split up into di- 
visions and smaller detention homes 
established if necessary; but with 
courts more contiguous to home dis- 
tricts, less detention will always be 
necessary. 

Our sole plea in all this matter is for 
the intelligent protection of childhood 
as part of efficient community service. 


New Uses for Wealth as Endowment 


By Jom 8. Brapway 


Secretary, National Association of Legal Aid Organizations; Director, Southern California Legal 
Aid Clinic Association, University of Southern California, Los Angeles, California 


HOS article proposes to discuss 

some new points of view, which 
since the war have come to the front, 
regarding the possible uses for endow- 
ments in the child welfare field. Re- 
sisting the impulses either to “view 
with alarm” or to “point with pride,” 
we may approach the subject by a brief 
statement of certain underlying con- 
ceptions in the minds of the public 
concerning the free use of endowments 
and the new foundations which in the 
last few years have been built up. It 
is reasonable to resort to the law as a 
source of information, because thera 
lie the crystallized judgments of the 
community, and there the most in- 
teresting phases of the struggle to 
build up a new point of view are now 
observable. It should not be assumed 
that the advances recorded are solely 
children of the postwar period. Their 
most obvious evidences, however, have 
appeared within the last ten years and 
so are logically included. 


Varying Arrrropes Toward 
ENDOWMENTS 


Any effort to summarize the point of 
view of the community toward a par- 
ticular problem is probably inaccurate 
per se. It is possible, however, to 
indicate certain ideas that the public 
had in mind about 1920, and which are 
still largely current, with regard to the 
use of funds for charitable endowment. 

Such funds arise as a result of a deed 
or will by which the owner of property 
sets some of it aside in trust for a cer- 
tain purpose and subject to certain 
conditions. In the past, there has 


probably been more money left thus 
by will than by deed. The purposes 
and the conditions of such grants are 
those which in the mind of the donor 
appear suitable at the time he makes 
his gift. The law permits such gifts to 
be in perpetuity for the benefit of the 
public or a certain class of the public, 
provided the benefits be of such a 
nature that they may be included under 
the legal definition of a charity. 

Around such gifts, law and public 
opinion have cast a radiance of ap- 
proval often justified, but sometimes 
not. This approval is based on the 
thought that here is a benefit to the 
public which relieves the taxing au- 
thorities of a portion of their burden 
and improves the conditions of un- 
fortunate individuals. 

It is generally accepted as true that 
there should be particular regard paid 
to the last wishes of a testator as an 
act of respect for the deceased, and 
perhaps because the gift is regarded as 
a sort of atonement on the part of 
the individual—much in the same sense 
as in earlier generations the gift was 
thought to bring repose to the soul of 
the giver. Underlying both of these 
ideas is the thought that a man’s 
property is his own to do with as he 
wishes, and that courts are here, in 
part at least, to see that such gifts are 
carried out according to the will of the 
testator. Assuming that the fore- 
going statement of trends is a fairly 
comprehensive one, we may turn to the 
various questions which have been 
presented forcibly in the past ten years. 

During the last decade, many people 
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have arisen who seriously question a 
number of matters regarding all these 
points. Itis asked whether or not such 
gifts are in fact beneficial to the public, 
and do in fact relieve the taxing au- 
thorities. l-considered wills are con- 
stantly being brought to light where 
to the man in the street it seems that a 
desire to disinherit one’s relatives or 
to raise a monument to one’s self, or 
some similar motive is stirring the 
grantor or testator, rather than an 
altruistic or pious desire to improve 
the community. Again, people are 
asking how long the law should permit 
the dead hand to control the use of 
property set apart for various purposes. 
Arguments are found that property 
given to the public should be subject 
to the control of the public to a large 
degree—that a man should not be per- 
mitted to set up and continue a system 
of distribution merely because he has 
expressed a wish; that if property is 
left in perpetuity, its administration 
should be controlled in the public 
interest, so that while the main pur- 
pose of the testator may be continued, 
the subordinate administrative detail 
of methods may be modified as new 
discoveries and methods become avail- 
able. 
PHILANTHROPY OFTEN 
MispIrEctED 


Let us hear what people have had 
to say on the subject. In 1919, Mrs. 
Cannon, writing on the subject of 
“Philanthropic Doubts,” said in part: 


A new orientation has, however, taken 
place in the public mind toward the philan- 
thropist as the sensitive register of human 
suffering, and the chief guide to the allevia- 
tion of human misery. We are beginning 
to recognize that the same passion for hu- 
manity that inspires one man to lavish 
money on baby welfare, rescue homes for 
girls, and Christmas dinners for the poor, 
makes another man a radical. The im- 
pulses in both cases are the same, but the 
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second man is trying to think more funda- 
mentally than the first. His methods may 
be clumsy and his suggested solution crude, 
but his aim is to remove the causes of hu- 
man despair, not to risk the loss of precious 
time by attempting to modify their tragic 
consequences. 

The philanthropists belong to a class on 
which the injustices of our present basis of 
society have not borne heavily. They 
serve unconsciously as a bulwark of the 
status quo, for whose defects they are ready 
and eager to apply palliatives. They are 
the great menders and patchers-up of so- 
ciety, not the surgeons who cut deep into 
the festering sore and scrape the bone. 
They express the tenderness and pity of 
man, not his reasoning intelligence. Their 
technique is developed to a high degree of 
perfection, but their philosophy lags far 
behind. They know better how to do a 
thing than why... . 

These efforts may be good in themselves, 
but a community must make its invest- 
ments with some sense of proportion. En- 
thusiasm for the individual may be a blun- 
der. Suppose that through our failure to 
carry on some charity, individuals do suffer 
here and there. There are bound to be 
sufferers at best; but one 1s blind indeed 
who does not see that more misery may be 
saved in the end by the more broadly con- 
ceived plan... . 

The new keeper of his brother is the man 
who looks to bettering his home town, not 
to giving his old coat to the beggar. ... 

Our task is not buttressing the weak- 
nesses of our fellows with our strength, but 
organizing the energies of man to recon- 
struct his world. 


UNWISDOM OF PERPETUITY 
ENDOWMENTS 


In 1929, Julius Rosenwald, besides 
establishing a fund which was to be 
expended within a certain definite 
time, principal and interest, has this 
to say: 

My differences are not with philanthropy, 
but with certain of its methods or tenets. 
In fact, my chief quarrel is with only one of 

1“Philanthropic Doubts,” Atlantic Monthly, 
pp. 289-298, Sept., 1921. 
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these tenets; the principle of perpetuity 
endowments. I am emphatically opposed 
to never-ending endowments. We know 
what the needs of today are and we may 
take a reasonable guess at what the needs of 
our children will be. From the standpoirt 
of both social morality and business eff- 
ciency, I hold, therefore, that the fortunes 
which men have made in this day and age 
should be employed by them in support of 
such educational, benevolent, or humanite- 
rian enterprises as will benefit their contem- 
poraries—them and their children; no more. 
I am opposed to the principle of storing 
up large sums of money for philanthropic 
uses centuries hence, for two reasons. 
First, it directly implies a certain lack cf 
confidence with regard to the future, which 
I do not share. . . . Second, I am against 
any program that would inject the great for- 
tunes of today into the affairs of the nation 
for a hundred or a thousand years hence. 
Opportunities for philanthropic invest- 
ment are subjected to careful scrutiny by 
individual donors or governing boards.* 


With this manifest tendency to 
make philanthropic investments yield 
the maximum returns, the continued 
and increasing growth of endowments 
in perpetuity in the United States is a 
phenomenon too puzzling for solution. 
Millions—soon it will be billions—of 
dollars are today lying idle, or almost 
idle, because the purposes for which 
they have been set apart have largely 
disappeared. From being a boon, as 
their well-meaning founders intended, 
these endowments have become a bur- 
den to posterity. There is a host of 
instances of this frequent disparity 
between donors’ intentions and the 
needs of a later generation. Only a 
few such cases can here be cited. 

A Pennsylvania manufacturer re- 
cently established a trust fund of 
sixty million dollars, to be augmented 
by a part of the profits of his business, 
for a home and school for orphan boys. 
On the surface, this may appear as a 


2“The Burden of Wealth,” Sat. Eve. Post, 
201: 12-13, Jan. 5, 1929 
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much needed and worthy philanthropy. 
From the standpoint of cold facts, 
however, what the man did was, more 
or less, to consign his millions to a 
dead-letter office. 


CARE FOR ORPHANS 


In 1929, there were approximately one 
thousand needless deaths of mothers 
in childbirth. They represented very 
largely the lower wage groups, many 
living in sections of the state having 
few, if any, social welfare resources. 
A sound program of social and health 
work for these mothers would have 
prevented their deaths and would have 
resulted in less need to provide for 
orphans, because there would have 
been fewer orphans. 

Modern social thought has moved 
past the point at which the orphan 
asylum is regarded as the only way of 
approaching the problem of orphanage. 
People realize first that orphanage 
may be prevented in large measure by a 
little forethought and the expenditure 
of a moderate sum of money. Ex- 
perts in the child welfare field have 
been in agreement since the White 
House Conference of 1909 on the care 
of neglected and dependent children, 
that “the conservation of family home 
life is the highest and finest product of 
civilization.” 

It follows that there are now avail- 
able methods of caring for orphans or 
half orphans which, in the opinion of 
those qualified to speak, are better 
for the children than orphan asylums. 
It is the aim of all good social work to 
reduce the number of children in need 
of institutional care to those who can- 
not be cared for elsewhere. His own 
home is to be preferred as a place to 
Taise the child. If the home does not 
exist or if it cannot be made a suitable 
place for the child, then as second 
choice we find an increasing interest 
in good foster homes. 


New Uses ror WEALTH as ENDOWMENT 


Not only is the situation a serious 
one from the standpoint of the welfare 
of the child, but we are brought face 
to face with another difficult problem, 
namely, how to finance our social wel- 
fare work without undue concentration 
of funds in a direction where there is 
no need for further funds. Two 
orphanages near Philadelphia have 
combined assets of approximately eight 
million dollars, and care for approxi- 
mately 114 little girls. Is it eco- 
nomically sound to expend so much 
money on so small a group of persons, 
when the same amount of money used 
for the care of children in their own 
homes or 1m foster homes would pro- 
vide adequately for a much larger 
group of children, and would thereby 
relieve the Commonwealth o? Penn- 
sylvania from the responsibility of 
taxing the citizens and turning over a 
large amount of money each year from 
its public treasury to carry on work 
which the private donor has over- 
looked? 

Might it not be a sounder method of 
caring for this great problem of de- 
pendency to arrange for a more ade- 
quate correlation between public and 
private finances in this field, and to 
allocate funds where they are needed 
by the public interest, and not ex- 
clusively to some field which is dear to 
the heart of the donor but which is 
already oversupplied with funds for 
that particular purpose? May it not 
be that we are spending toc much 
money on the care of individual needy 
persons, and that a realignment cf our 
perspective on the whole subject is 
necessary for the best interest of the 
public? Additional points in this di- 
rection are found in the Appendix 
of this article. 


ADAPTATION TO CHANGING CONDITIONS 


It should not be thought that the 
present article is an attack upon in- 
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stitutions as such. There is a very 
definite place for the institution in the 
field of child welfare. The point that 
is stressed here is that once upon a 
time the institution was regarded as 
substantially the only piece of social 
machinery that could be set up in the 
child welfare field. Now we know of 
many other forms of social machinery 
that can be used in that field, that 
produce results that cannot be ob- 
tained through the medium of the in- 
stitution. This paper is, therefore, 
a plea for a recognition by donors of 
the fact that as time goes on, newer, 
and in some ways better, means are 
available in any community for the 
accomplishment of results such as the 
donor evidently desires to accomplish. 

There is every reason why the public 
interest as well as the interest of the 
donor should be cared for. It is sug- 
gested that the donor be given the full 
power and authority to select the main 
purpose of his gift, but that the com- 
munity be permitted, from time to 
time and by proper means and with 
due regard for all the interests of the 
case, to modify the administrative 
machinery by which the donor’s money 
is being cared for, so that future genera- 
tions may have a fairer opportunity to 
deal with their own problems in their 
own way, and so that the interests of 
the beneficiaries of the fund may be 
safeguarded. 

It is reasonable to assume that the 
memory of a donor will be preserved 
with greater respect by future genera- 
tions if they perceive that he was suf- 
ficiently open-minded to include in 
his thinking the idea that conditions 
would change and that the machinery 
which he set up and adapted to the 
conditions at the day of his death 
would not necessarily be equally well 
adapted a thousand or two thousand 
years hence. If the donor desires to 
leave his property in perpetuity, he 
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should take time to consider the con- 
sequences of a perpetuity. 

In another place Mr. 
says: 


Rosenwald 


Sometimes perpetuities are created only 
because lawyers who draft deeds of gifts and 
wills have not learned that money can be 
given in any other way. More often prob- 
ably, perpetuities are set up because of the 
donor’s altogether human desire to estab- 
lish an enduring memorial on earth—an 
end which becomes increasingly attractive 
to many men with advancing years.* 


Senator Couzens, of Michigan, in 
the creation of a Children’s Foundation 
of ten million dollars, stipulated that 
principal as well as income should be 
expended within a period of twenty- 
five years.* 

Arthur J. Lacey, Esq., of Detroit, 
one of the attorneys for the trustee 
corporation and the fund, said: 


Senator Couzens is opposed to holding a 
large fund of this kind in perpetuity. He 
wants the coming generation of children to 
get the entire benefit and prepare itself to 
assume a similar responsibility’ to the suc- 
ceeding generation. . . . He took the posi- 
tion that it is not from whom the money 
comes, but to whom it is going that is im- 
portant.’ 


ADMINISTRATION OF CHARITABLE 
Fonps 


Taken by themselves, these ut- 
terances indicate a decided doubt on 
the part of various people of the ad- 
visability of giving money as in the 
past for charitable work in an endow- 
ment with restricted provisions. 


3“ Principles of Public Giving,” 
Monthly, 148: 599-609, May 1, 1929 

4“A Senators Investment in Childhood,” 
Itterary Digest, 101: 26, May 11, 1929. See 
also “Our Lucky Couzens,” Collier's, 84: 52 
S. 7, 1929. 

5 See also Pritchett, H. J , “The Use and Abuse 
of Endowments,” Atlantic Monthly, 144: 517- 
624, Oct., 1929; and Young, James C., “The 
Dead Hand in Philanthropy,” Cur. Hisi. Mag , 
23: 887-42, March, 1926, 
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But these pronouncements do not 
stand alone. The courts have func- 
tioned in regard to the situation, and 
decisions of considerable significance 
have been made. For many centuries, 
there has been a principle of Anglo- 
Saxon jurisprudence relating to this 
matter, called the cy-pres doctrine. 
This rule says in effect that where the 
particular method of administration of 
a trust fund has become difficult or 
unreasonable to a degree, the court 
shall modify the administration in the 
interests of the main purpose desired 
by the grantor of the fund. 

The most recent development with 
reference to this rule is to ask the court 
to employ it where the interests of the 
beneficiaries of the fund are involved. 
Thus, if a grantor creates a fund to 
operate an orphan asylum, the modern 
tendency is to urge the courts to decree 
that the orphan asylum which shall 
be operated shall be the kind most 
suitable for the care of children, ac- 
cording to our present-day views. H, 
in the future, there should be dis- 
covered better ways to operate agen- 
cies in this field than those we know at 
present, there is every reason why the 
courts should insist that no language of 
the donor should be allowed to inter- 
fere with the best interests of the chil- 
dren. 

It is well, perhaps, to cite a few 
illustrations of this situation. 

As long ago as 1899, The Union 
Temporary Home for Children in 
Philadelphia was permitted by a decree 
of the Court of Common Pleas No. 3 
to put into operation the following 
resolution (1886): 


Resolved that the parents of children 
now in this institution be notified to remove 
them by February 1, and that the matron 
be instructed to inform all who need help 
in the temporary care of their children, 
that the Children’s Aid Society will give 
that needed help. 
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Even earlier, in 1887, the Phila- 
delphia courts had permitted the 
Pauline Temporary Home to pay over 
its funds to the Children’s Aid Society. 
In both of these cases, the issue was the 
change from institutional care to home 
care for children. 

Following this in point of time came 
similar decisions by the Massachusetts 
courts in 1914, permitting the Hun- 
tington Institute for Orphan Children, 
created for the “purpose of purchasing, 
building and equipping farms, resi- 
dences or homes for the children, or 
any of the children under its care,” to 
hold its property for foster family care 
and not for an orphan asylum. The 
work is now conducted under the di- 
rection of the Boston Children’s Aid 
Society. 

In the same year, the court allowed 
the Gwynne Temporary Home in 
Massachusetts to turn over its property 
to various family relief and foster 
family organizations—among them, 
the Boston Children’s Aid Society. 

To summarize the situation, then, 
we find at the beginning of the ten 
year period, in different localities, a 
definite dissatisfaction with certain 
projects as expressed in endowments. 
By the end of the period, that dissatis- 
faction has crystallized into specific 
points of view, so that, as to future 
gifts, a new sentiment is abroad which 
will modify the situation to some 
extent during the next ten years. 

Not only are grantors modifying 
their point of view, but the whole 
machinery of the Community Trust 
has come into being as a protest against 
the rigid restrictions of outgrown and 
unwise wills. 

ILLUSTRATIVE CASES 

The foregoing material has been 

merely an introduction to the present 


situation. Here it is proposed to dis- 
cuss a series of four cases in Penn- 
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sylvania where interested persons in 
the community actively went before 
the courts, either as witnesses or as 
amici curie, with suggestions as to 
methods of improving the administra- 
tion of charitable endowments. 

The significant factor here is that the 
group that raised the points were not 
content to deal with present or future 
bequests. They wished to have the 
court pass upon the desirability of 
modifying money already left for 
charitable purposes so that it might be 
more valuable in the future. This 
active effort to modify existing chari- 
table endowments in the interest of the 
beneficiaries is the newest develop- 
ment in the field, and one which seems 
desirable. 

These four cases are: 

1. The Estate of John Edgar Thom- 
son, deceased. In the Orphans’ Court 
of Philadelphia County No. 810, 
January Term, 1881. 

2. The Estate of Amanda James. 
Orphans’ Court of Philadelphia County 
No. 449, January Term, 1891. 

8. In the Orphans’ Court of North- 
ampton County, Pennsylvania. In 
re: Estate of John F. Beitel, deceased. 

4. The Estate of Charles E. Ellis, 
deceased. In the Orphans’ Court of 
Philadelphia County No. 154, October 
Term, 1910, 8, D. & C. 776. 

In each of these cases there were 
certain similar facts, but each turned on 
a different point of law. In each case, 
there was a fund of money available 
for the care and education of children. 
In each case, the fundamental ques- 
tion was whether it was socially de- 
sirable to have institutional type of 
care or some system morein accordance 
with the Mothers’ Assistance Fund 
plan of home care under supervision. 
In each case, the provisions of a will 
required consideration to determine 
what, if any, modification could be ac- 
complished. The distinctions are bet- 
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ter set forth in a brief statement of the 
facts of each case. 


PLAN CHANGED FOR CHILDREN’S 
INTERESTS 


John Edgar Thomson, a former 
president of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, upon his death in 1874 left a 
fund of money for the education and 
maintenance of female orphans of 
railway employees, whose fathers had 
been killed while in the discharge of 
their duties. Preference was to be 
given to families of employees on 
certain railroads. The trustees es- 
tablished a school in Philadelphia, 
which after twenty years existence 
had but forty pupils. In 1922, the 
trustees engaged in an extensive pub- 
licity campaign in which information 
as to the school was brought home to 
all the railroad men in the United 
States. The result of the effort was 
to gain twelve pupils. Subtracting 
those who graduated, the net gain to 
the school was five new members. 

The trustees then brought before 
the Court the question as to what 
should be done. The Court viewed 
the matter in a somewhat new light, 
saying in part: 

The trustees undoubtedly have a very 
different problem to meet over that exist- 
ing at the time of the death of J. Edgar 
Thomson in 1874. The railroad man was 
then one of the poorest paid m the country; 
today he 1s the best paid, best clothed and 
best housed of the laboring interests of the 
country. In addition thereto the Work- 
men’s Compensation laws now adopted in 
most states have complicated the problem, 
with the result that the widowed mother, 
who is now usually left in a better financial 
position than heretofore, having the aid of 
compensation, very reluctantly will per- 
mit her daughters to leave home. 


The Court appointed an amicus 
curiæ to study the social implications 
of the problem. The amicus curie 
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sought information as to the best plan 
from the standpoint of the children. 
Qualified child experts advised him 
that there was general agreement upon 
the proposition that for normal chil- 
dren, home care was superior to in- 
stitutional care. If the child’s own 
home was not suitable, then a good 
foster home was to be preferred. In- 
stitutions were the last resort. He 
reported, urging the trustees to experi- 
ment with the plan of aiding the 
children in their own homes according 
to the Mothers’ Assistance Fund plan, 
and at the same time to continue the 
present school for a period of three 
years, after which a comparison of the 
two should be made. The Court 
then continues: 

It was with much pleasure that I learned 
that the trustees had exercised their dis- 
cretion and had unanimously approved the 
recommendations of the amicus curie, and 
that they had the opinion of counsel that 
the recommendations are within the terms 
of the will of this testator. 

The will of the testator is very broad as 
regards the powers of the trustees, in that 
they are empowered to “appropriate the 
remainder of the net income of my estate 

. or so much of it as may be judiciously 
applied thereto, to the education and main- 
tenance of female orphans of railway em- 
ployees whose fathers may have been 
killed while in the discharge of their duties.” 

It will be seen that the primary intent of 
the testator was the maintenance and edu- 
cation of orphans of railroad employees. 
He has not directed the erection of a school 
but has left his trustees free to attain the 
objects he had in mind, in such a way as 
should appeal to their discretion. The plan 
proposed by the amicus curiæ is well within 
the limits of the provisions of the will. 

The action of the trustees in approving 
the recommendations of the amicus curie 
has my approval and they have to operate 
the trust along these lines for a series of 
years, when the results should be carefully 
gathered and a study made of the new com- 
pared with the old method of operating the 
trust. 
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Thus the Court approved the use of a 
method of administering the trust in 
accordance with the best social evi- 
dence obtainable as to what was best 
for the children. 


Buet STANDARDS RECOGNIZED 


The estate of Amanda James pre- 
sented a different problem. Here the 
testatrix had left a will which provided 
in effect that a portion of her estate 
should be divided by the trustee, sub- 
ject to the approval of the orphans’ 
court of Philadelphia county, among 
five agencies that gave particular at- 
tention to the care of girls. The 
trustee, a trust company, having to 
make the selection from among a large 
number of beneficiaries, sent out a gen- 
eral notice so that all interested agencies 
might apply and so that none should 
feel excluded. The trustee was nearly 
swamped with applications. 

In order to devise some orcer and 
system, a group of seven agencies in 
Philadelphia, all standard in their na- 
ture and methods, and all proponents 
of the system of home care for children, 
united in presenting a report to the 
trustee, urging upon it not an indis- 
criminate selection, but the pursuance 
of a definite policy, based upon a desire 
to pay the money to those agencies 
which were giving the sort of care 
which social workers generally re- 
garded as best for the children. 

The report emphasized the superior 
importance of home care over insti- 
tutional care, especially for girls, and 
pointed out that the main purpose of 
the testatrix would be better served by 
a gift to those agencies which adhered 
to the best modern standard. 

It was a matter of satisfaction to 
have the trustee make, and the Court 
approve, the selection of four of the five 
agencies from the group presenting this 
report. It signified an acceptance 
by this trust company of the proposi- 
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tion that there were standards of child 
care which should be encouraged. In- 
cluded in the selected agencies were 
some which cared for and supported 
girls in their own homes. 


OBJECTIONS To [INSTITUTION 
OVERRULED 


In the Beitel estate, a further set of 
facts was presented. The money was 
left to establish a home for children. 
The amount was such that only a few 
children could be taken care of, and so 
the trustees, if they followed out very 
strictly the testator’s plan, could estab- 
lish only a home of cottage style, 
where a few children could live in a 
manner similar to that of a normal 
family group. There were parts of the 
will which indicated that even broader 
discretion might be exercised in the in- 
terests of the children. 

The trustees, however, conceived a 
larger plan. The land left by the testa- 
tor was valuable. They asked the 
Court to permit them to sell the land, 
and, with the proceeds, to buy another 
piece of land and erect on it an orphan 
asylum. 

When the matter was heard in court, 
a group of persons interested-—among 
them the representatives of the State 
Department of Welfare—urged upon 
the Court the relative undesirability 
of an institution as a place for normal 
children and the importance of constru- 
ing the will and modifying it, not with 
reference to the property so much as 
with reference to the welfare of the 
beneficiaries. x 

In some way or other, the 
reached the conclusion that they would 
not proceed with this project, and the 
case languished for a year. 

At the end of that time, the trustees, 
abandoning their first program, came 
forward with a new plan. They 
found that a Moravian school for boys 
was about to discontinue its work and 
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that the plant was available for pur- 
chase. They petitioned the Court for 
leave to sell the property left by the 
testator, buy the school property, and 
operate the asylum there. 

Again objections were filed by in- 
terested persons to the effect that the 
school property was so much larger 
than the testator had had in mind that 
it should be considered outside the 
scope of the trustees’ powers. It was 
also urged that the school plant would 


establish the type of institution for. 


children most objectionable from the 
standpoint of benefit to the children. 
The Court was unable to agree with the 
objectors, and permitted the trustees 


_, to go forward with their plan. 


The importance of the case is not 


- that the objection was lost, but that it 


was made at all, so that the Court was 
required to decide upon the legal right 
of a contention that the welfare of the 
beneficiaries should be considered para- 
mount. A second important point is 
that the trustees probably had brought 
to their attention the fact that their 
policy was out of line with the best 
judgment of child care experts. 


> INSTITUTIONAL METHOD SUSTAINED 


. In the Ellis case, also, an effort was 


‘ile made by individuals interested in the 


subject to persuade the Court to re- 


“quire the trustees to modify their 


‘method of administration of the fund. 
‘Here, the testator had left a sum of 
money for the education of white 
fatherless girls. The trustees had 
constructed an institution, but found 
after ten years or more that the in- 
come was not being expended each 


‘year and had accumulated a large 


surplus. They petitioned the court 
for leave to add the surplus income to 
the principal, and when that was 
denied, to expend it in an enlarged 
program of building to take more 
children. 


Objection was raised that the method 
employed by the trustees was not the 
best for the children. The case has 
been extensively discussed elsewhere.’ 
It is enough to say here that, the legis- 
lature having swept away the law re- 
garding the right of a trustee to ac- 
cumulate, and certain other factors 
intervening, the court permitted the 
trustees to continue with their original 
program of expanding the institution. 

Thus, of the four cases, the two 
where the trustees were willing to make 
the change, resulted in modification of 
the method of administration in the in- 
terests of the children from a social 
standpoint. The other two, where the 
trustees resisted the suggested improve- 
ments, were for the present victories 
for the trustees. 

The significance of these cases lies in 
the effort to modify the endowment 
rather than in the success. The vic- 
tory of the trustees in the last case 
was by no means overwhelming. There 
is every reason to believe that as the 
courts and trustees come to appreciate 
more clearly the advance in social 
standards of the last quarter century, 
they will be more willing to continue 
the modification in the interest of the 
welfare of the beneficiaries. It is 
likely that many more of these existing 
foundations will come before the courts 
in the near future for modification. At 
the present time, we note the progress’ 
during the past ten years. 


APPENDIX 


The Survey for August 15, 1929, page 
525, comments upon this desire of a testator 
to tie up his money perpetually, as follows: 


¢ Murphy, J. Prentice, “Crazy About Fam- 
ilies,’ The Survey, June 15, 1929; Bradway, 
John §., “The Social Workers of Philadelphia 
versus the Dead Hand,” The Soctal Service 
Review Vol. 8, No. 3, p. 422; No. 4, p. &97. 
The case is found in the records of the Orphans’ 
Court of Philadelphia County, Pennsylvania, 
Oct. Term, 1910, No. 154. 
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«Latta Will Creates $160,000,000 Fund,’ 
shouts a recent headline of the Indianapolis 
Star, ‘350,000 to Make Civic Endowment 
after 200 Years; Library, University, Music 
Center to be Built from Bequests Available 
in 2129.’ 

“The story relates how one Wil H. 
Latta, a lawyer, killed a week prior to the 
newspaper account, had desired to perpetu- 
ate his name for the benefit of posterity, and 
so wrote a will leaving $50,000 to be held in 
trust for 200 years. Income was to be 
added to principal and year after year the 
fund was to grow until it attained the mag- 
nificent proportion set forth in the headline. 

“The first reaction of the layman is to 
admire a generous man who, not having 
enough money at the time of his death to 
benefit his native city as he would like to do, 
directs an accumulation of property until 
something substantial may be accomplished. 
One’s second thought is one of pity for the 
futility of human ambition. 

“Who knows what Indianapolis wili be 
like 200 years from now? The last 200 
years have produced changes revolutionary 
enough to render of doubtful value any 
attempts made two centuries ago to foresee 
and provide remedies for needs of today. 
The court records of England and the older 
colonies in this country are full of wrecks of 
ambitions as benevolent as that of Mr. 
Latta. Generous souls left money to 
rescue Christians from Barbary Pirates, to 
emancipate the slaves, to aid yellow fever 
sufferers in Philadelphia, and to do a 
thousand and one things forever. But 
conditions change swiftly and eventually 
an appeal must be made to the courts to 
modify the method of using the money, or 
the fund can only continue in idleness. 

“Unless Mr. Latta possessed extraor- 
dinary powers of prescience how can he be 
sure that Indianapolis 200 years from now 
will want what he conceived to be neces- 
sary? Others may in the meantime set 
up the very institutions he has in mind. 
Maybe something superior to a university 
will be evolved. Maybe a music center 
will become as out of date as a covered 
wagon, a Franklin stove, magical incanta- 
tions, and a host of other factors at one 
time of essential importance to people 
generally. 
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“Why should a man of today try to 
make a gift to the Indianapolis of his great, 
great, great grandson? Why not assume 
that future generations will be as able to 
solve the civic and artistic problems of their 
day? Plenty of wealthy men today, Sena- 
tor Couzens and Julius Rosenwald, to men- 
tion two, believe that each generation 
should cope with its own problems and not 
be forced to carry on its shoulders the out- 
grown tools of the philanthropy of an earlier 
day. 

“There is also a menace in Mr. Latta’s 
gift. Suppose everybody set aside in his 
will $100.00 to accumulate until it had be- 
come a billion and then to be used for some 
work which at present seems an outstanding 
contribution to the community. In time 
all the property in the United States might 
be drawn into the control of these trust 
funds and could be used under the law only 
in the specific manner indicated by each 
testator. Think what a horrible choking of 
the usefulness of property! Think how 
everybody would become not a robot but a 
slave of an economic order where all prop- 
erty was under the exclusive control of the 
dead hand. 

“You say that this is a farciful notion 
and that I am no better equipped to pierce 
the future than is Mr. Latta. Granted. 
But there still linger before our eyes two 
ideas in connection with Mr. Latta’s be- 
quest—the futility of trying to foresee the 
future; the menace in piling up property out 
of the reach of future generations to be used 
more or less rigidly for the purposes, often 
quite fantastic, of a long-dead testator.” 

Again, The Survey for February, 1930, 
page 582, makes this comment: 


AN ORPHANAGE ADAPTS ITSELF 

“At the ripe old age of eighty the Chi- 
cago Orphan Asylum is showing that its 
arteries are far from hardened, by embark- 
ing on a new program in line with the 
modern developments in child care. The 
first step was self-analysis, with the assis- 
tance of the Graduate School of Social 
Service at Chicago University, the Eliza- 
beth McCormick Memorial Fund, and the 
Institute for Juvenile Research. Ethel 
Verry, an experienced children’s case- 
worker, became superintendent. As a 
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result of two years’ experimental work, it 
now plans to sell its congregate institution 
which at present houses 130 children, and to 
develop foster-home care and small scat- 
tered units for the care of children who need 
a period of residence in a controlled en- 
vironment. Twenty-four children are now 
in foster homes and this number will be in- 
creased as family homes become available. 

“More evidence as to the economy and 
effectiveness of foster-home care comes ‘in 
the report of the Duke Foundation, re- 
counting recent experience in certain insti- 
tutions in North and South Carolina. 
During the year the number of institutions 
using this plan increased from six to thir- 
teen, and they now show a total of 460 chil- 
dren receiving aid in their own homes and 
464 in foster homes.” 

Again, one reads the pamphlet issued by 
the Elizabeth W. Murphey School at 
Dover, Delaware, and in particular the por- 
tions which indicate the likelihood of a 
change. These quotations are taken from 
page 11 of the pamphlet: 

“Above all else a child must have the 
sympathetic understanding of adults who 
come in daily contact with him. Nothing 
more tragic can come into the life of any 
child than to be misunderstood and to fail 
to receive that sympathetic encouragement 
which is much more important than food, 
raiment, shelter and the other daily require- 
ments of his life. 

“The purpose of the Elizabeth W. Mur- 
phey School, therefore, is nothing less than a 
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plan to meet, insofar as possible, the needs 
of every child in its care to the end that 
these children will be well fortified to meet 
the problems of life in whatever manner 
they may present themselves. With splen- 
did equipment to work with and a staff 
alive to its responsibility, there should re- 
sult a type of American citizenry of whom 
all will be proud.” 

It is significant to note the quotation on 
pages 28 and 24 from the “Declaration of 
Gift Supplemental to the Declaration of 
February 20, 1925.” Here the donor of the 
Fund makes the following statement: 

“My desire is that the benefits from the 
Trust I have established shall be perma- 
nent, and I sincerely hope and believe that 
if properly administered it will be success- 
ful, as contemplated in my original Decla- 
ration of Gift, but if it should not be, for any 
good reason, it is my thought and purpose 
that its terms and provisions shall not be 
regarded as so inflexible as to prevent the 
exercise of any discretion on the part of the 
Directors in the use of the income arising 
from the Trust, or prevent the Court from 
construing the Trust so as to make it work- 
able, and at the same time carry out and 
harmonize with my intention, but if, after 
my decease, it shall become necessary, in 
order to administer the Trust, to depart 
from the specific terms of Declaration, I 
desire and direct that such departure shall 
not be made except by and with the ap- 
proval of the Chancellor of the State of 
Delaware.” 


Research in the Field of Child Welfare Since the War 


By Neva R. Dearvorrr, Px.D. 
Director, Research Bureau, Welfare Council of New York City 


HE field of human interest indi- 

cated by the title of this paper is 
dificult to define for two reasons. 
First, the activity known as research 
reaches all the way from profound 
study to somewhat hurried investiga- 
tions; second, a definition of child 
welfare as distinguished from social 
welfare in general remains to be writ- 
ten. Children are persons, and as 
such, share with adults the common 
needs for physical and mental health— 
food, housing, clothing, medical care, 
human affection, outlets in play and 
work, and participation in group life, 
both inside and outside the home. 
Some of the problems of child welfare 
grow out of the lack of the basic means 
of making life worth while for any one, 
whether adult or child, and are broad 
human problems. 

But certain of these needs of 
children, while not wholly different 
from the needs of adults, may in a 
sense be regarded as presenting specific 
problems, for neglect of them in child- 
hood produces more devastating con- 
sequences on mental and physical 
development than similar hardship in 
adult life. The baby’s need for proper 
food and shelter can be neglected only a 
very little while and its life is snuffed 
out. Physical ills and defects in the 
young child often interfere with the 
processes of mental and physical 
growth, and if allowed to go untreated, 
undermine his health for life. Un- 
hygienic mental conditions are thought 
to warp the personality of the child and 
to leave him permanently handicapped. 

The person who has attained fairly 
normal adulthood can usually fortify 
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himself against adverse physical and 
mental conditions by finding and con- 
structing for himself reasonably satis- 
factory outlets and substitutions; but 
for the child this is a difficult and often 
an impossible feat. The adult is less 
at the mercy of circumstance, and hard- 
ship does not play the determining rôle 
in his progress that it may play in the 
development of a child. Moreover, 
adults can come nearer to knowing 
what they need and asking or fighting 
for it than can children. It is of 
greater concern, therefore, to society 
to insure the essentials of life, both 
material and spiritual, to children than 
to adults. Perhaps it is that extra 
effort put forth and the adaptations 
worked out to make sure that children 
are properly provided for, that is the 
essence of child welfare. 


Scorr or Carp WELFARE 


Since the welfare of children is 
bound up with these general and special 
conditions, it follows that its problems 
are almost all of the human problems 
facing the world. They are the un- 
answered questions of science in the 
quest to know all aspects of human 
beings as they are born and develop, 
as they succeed or fail in realizing their 
human possibilities. The problems 
of defective social organization which 
prevent the thorough application of all 
the benefits which science is already 
prepared to confer, are among the 
matters basic to child welfare. Better 
national, class, and race relationships 
are fundamental to the health and the 
happiness of children as well as of 
adults. 
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Modern warfare and industrial strife 
can play havoc with the nutrition and 
with the family life of the children of 
whole generations and of whole classes 
of the population. The children of 
groups with great power and wealth 
often suffer, not from material needs 
but from living in mentally unhygienic 
conditions. All of the economic, so- 
cial, and religious forces which affect 
the organization and the functioning 
of families, of schools, of neighbor- 
hoods, as child caring units, are related 
to the modern concept of safeguarding 
and cultivating child life. 

This vast sweep of problems reaches 
from the concerns of the Assembly and 
the Secretariat of the League of Na- 
tions to those of the village health 
officer and school principal, and sets 
the stage for research in child welfare. 
This is not a field exclusive of other 
problems of human welfare, but is 
rather a special aspect of almost all 
problems, not omitting even the care 
of the aged, with all that is implied for 
children in the overloading of meager 
family incomes with a quota of aged 
and of children too large to be main- 
tained. 

Simply to report, to say nothing of 
placing and evaluating individual pieces 
of research which might be included in 
such a panorama, is beyond the powers 
of this reviewer. All that can safely 
be done is to bring to notice some of 
the active centers and the authoritative 
compilations made by others familiar 
with the many fields which are in- 
volved. Such a treatment cannot 
even be called secondary; it must in 
many cases be tertiary. As Dr. Arnold 
Gesell recently remarked when con- 
fronted with a similar task: 


‘We must reckon with a bewildering array 
of studies ranging from the effect of music 
on the secretion of the milk of the dairy 
cow, to the intelligence of Italian and Jewish 
children in the habit clinics of the Mas- 
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sachusetts Division of Mental Hygiene. 
Because of the very variety of publication, 
it might be profitable for some biblio- 
graphical statist to make a taxonomical 
analysis of current titles, furnishing a 
graphic expression of the flow and volume 
of research. However, it would be difficult 
to draw up a true picture, because it is 
impossible always to distinguish those 
remote but influential studies which the 
future alone will prove pregnant. I shall 
simplify the task by attempting to locate a 
few areas of investigation which reflect 
trends and results in the clinical study of 
problems of child development. 


And Dr. Gesell had a limited assign- 
ment compared with this one. 


Fre.ps or Inquiry 


In the main, the research falling 
within this almost boundless territory 
has concerned itself with three kinds of 
problems: (1) studies of the growth of 
the body, including the development 
of the nervous system; (2) studies of 
mental development and behavior; (8) 
studies in social administration, in- 
cluding: (a) child welfare conditions 
and resources in communities; (b) 
studies of child caring as a special 
branch of social work. 

There has also been a revival of 
interest in the history of child care as 
one of the concerns of adult minds. 
Articles on the subject are appearing 
in the recent editions of old and new 
encyclopedias and there have appeared 
studies such as: Miller, The Child in 
Primitive Society; Mead, Coming of Age 
in Samoa; and, for contemporary mod- 
em society, Thomas and Thomas, 
The Child in America. In March, 
1930, a special quarterly publication, 
Child Development, made its first ap- 
pearance, under the editorship of 
Buford Johnson of the Department of 
Psychology of the Johns Hopkins 
University, John E. Anderson of the 
University of Minnesota, E. V. Mc- 
Collum and Edwards A. Park of the 
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Johns Hopkins University, Mandel 
Sherman of the Washington Child 
Research Center, and T. Wingate 
Todd of Western Reserve University. 


CENTERS FOR RESEARCH 


Before undertaking to indicate some- 
thing of the development in particular 
fields of interest, it is in order to call 
attention to the growing number of 
child welfare research centers making 
their appearance in the United States, 
Canada, and South America. These 
have grown up under both academic 
and other auspices. While studies of 
the child’s growth and characteristics 
and of children’s behavior in groups 
are not new in the sense of being sub- 
jects only recently engaging men’s 
attention—individual interest in them 
reaches back to Plato, and popular 
interest at least to Rousseau—it is 
true that in this country the movement 


for many-sided investigations and re-- 


search is only about fifty years old. 
“The first important study of child- 
hood” is credited to Professor Henry 
W. Bowditch, who in 1879 published 
the results of his work on physical 
measurements of Boston school chil- 
dren between the ages of five and fif- 
teen.’ In 1881, the American Social 
Science Association, through its Com- 
mittee on Education, set out to pro- 
mote general child study. 

From that time on, there has been a 
spread of clinics and laboratories for 
child study in universities, institutions 
for the mentally defective, and else- 
where. Child study societies have 
been organized in many places and for 
the country as a whole. Publication 
of the results of close observation of 
children began with Millicent Shinn’s 
Biography of a Baby in 1893. In these 
earlier years, G. Stanley Hall stood 

'Tulchin, Simon H., “History of the Child 


Study Movement,” Welfare Magazine, Ilinois 
Department of Public Welfare, May, 1926. 
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out as one of the great and ardent 
leaders who sent forth from Clark 
University, throughout the country, 
students whose influence has been 
vast and immeasurable. 

In the decade just past, influential 
chile welfare research organizations 
have been the United States Children’s 
Bureau, the Institute for Juvenile 
Research in Chicago, the Judge Baker 
Foundation in Boston, the Institute 
for Child Guidance in New York, the 
Merzvill-Palmer School in Detroit, and 
the child welfare research institutes 
and stations in the universities. The 
first five organizations have been so 
prominently before the public that it is 
scarcely necessary to describe them 
here. The first serves the United 
States and the insular possessions, and 
is an organization of great national 
and international influence. The sec- 
ond is a publicly aided service for Mli- 
nois, while the last three are main- 
tained by private bequests and funds. 
Important teaching and research func- 
tiors are combined with a local service 
to children. 


UNIVERSITY CENTERS 


Among the university centers with 
an -nclusive program, the child welfare, 
research station organized in 1917 at 
the University of Iowa comes most 
readily to mind. It was the pioneer in 
the United States, ifoneignorestheearly 
work of Clark University. Under the 
abl2 and modest leadership of the late 
Professor Bird T. Baldwin, this research 
group, now numbering nearly seventy 
persons, has made notable and numer- 
ous, additions to the literature of child 
development. 

The law which created the station 
set up as its objective the investiga- 
tioa of “the best scientific methods of 
conserving and developing the normal 
child.” Studies of normal and superior 
children have included data on physical 
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growth, nutritional improvement, and 
mental and social development. Four 
preschool laboratories have been the 
center of numerous studies in child 
psychology, both in the field of learning 
abilities, general and special, of motor 
coérdination, of speech and the use of 
language, of personality types, and of 
such personality traits as selfishness, 
kindness, perseverance, coöperation 
with regard to the rights of cthers, 
constructiveness, peevishness, anger, 
and fear. Of particular interest in the 
long, impressive list of publications of 
the Iowa station—222 titles are listed 
as of August, 1929—is A Study of Farm 
Children in Selected Areas in Iowa, 
by Baldwin, Fillmore, and Hadley, 
and Professor Baldwin’s best known 
work which relates to the correlation of 
height, weight, and ages of children. 

At the University of Minnesota, the 
Institute of Child Welfare, under the 
leadership of Professor John E. Ander- 
son, Dr. Florence L. Goodenough and 
Dr. R. E. Scammon, has been actively 
at work during the last few years. 
Few of the books and articles listed as 
its output appeared before 1926. The 
problems of mental testing of young 
children, the hygiene of sleep, the 
growth and physical development of 
children, hunger mechanism, anger in 
young children, standardized measures 
for the socio-economic status of families 
and the description of nursery school 
procedures, are among the subjects 
which have engaged the interest of 
those in this research group. 

Other more recently established child 
welfare research bodies under academic 
auspices are: the Institute of Child 
Welfare Research at Teachers College, 
Columbia University, organized in 
1924 and now operating under the 
direction of Dr. Helen T. Woolley; 
St. George’s School for Child Study at 
the University of Toronto, of which 
Dr. W. E. Blatz is director; and the 
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Institute of Child Welfare of the Uni- 
versity of California, where Dr. H. E. 
Jones, a psychologist, is in charge. 

Besides these avowedly “child wel- 
fare research bodies” in academic 
institutions, there are other centers 
not labeled as such, but contributing 
notably to the science of child develop- 
ment and care. At Yale University, 
the Psycho-Clinic, under the direction 
of Dr. Arnold Gesell, has won the 
recognition and the gratitude of all 
interested in the development of chil- 
dren. The outstanding results of the 
clinical studies made there have been 
made promptly available in The Mental 
Growth of the Pre-School Child, 1925, 
and in Infancy and Human Growth, 
1928. Dr. Gesell has worked to estab- 
lish criteria by which the mental devel- 
opment of babies and preschool chil- 
dren may be measured at very short 
intervals. “The essential principle is 
the attainment of a specific behavior 
pattern at successive ages.” 

At the Western Reserve University 
Anatomical Laboratory, Dr. T. Win- 
gate Todd has, with his associates, been 
carrying on researches in growth— 
“the qualitative differentiation of 
skeletal parts, chiefly in the articular 
ends andepiphyses.” Incidentally, Dr. 
Todd has pointed out the interesting 
relationship between his type of re- 
search and that of Dr. Gesell. Dr. 
Todd gives it as his opinion that 


qualitative indices derived from skeleton 
and nervous system are the most practical 
measures of growth. The behavior pattern 
serves as the most efficient index of growth 
at precisely that period (birth to five years) 
when the skeletal index fails. 


Stupims or Bopruy Growra 


Those who have probed farthest into 
the question of growth have found it 
necessary to distinguish in the use of 
that term between two fields of in- 
quiry. There is first the use of the 


(e) 
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word to refer to a process, and second, 
the use of the word to describe the 
result of that process. According to 
Dr. Richard E. Scammon, almost all of 
the research carried on in growth has 
been confined to the second field—the 
quantitative and qualitative studies of 
the child’s body and of the reactions of 
its nervous system, and the experi- 
mental studiesof animal growth. Ofthe 
growth process itself, almost nothing, 
according to Dr. Scammon, is known. 
Its study lies in the field of biochemistry 
and biophysics, and constitutes a major 
research problem of pure science. 

In this country, measurement of 
growth as evidenced by height and 
weight with age correlations, and in the 
analysis of growth of various body 
parts in both the prenatal and post- 
natal periods, has been a subject of ac- 
tive interest. Reference has already 
been made to the work of the Child 
Welfare Research Station at the Uni- 
versity of Iowa and of the Psycho- 
Clinic at Yale. 

Reviews of the historical develop- 
ment in this field of study, and bibliog- 
raphies were prepared by Professors 
Todd and Stratton for the 1929 confer- 
ence on research in child development 
of the National Research Council. 

It has been recently announced that 
the General Education Board of the 
Rockefeller Foundation has made a 
grant to the Graduate School of Educa- 
tion of Harvard University to enable 
Professor Walter F. Dearborn to com- 
plete the intensive study of individual 
growth which has been in progress 
since 1921. “The purpose of the in- 
vestigation is to establish the main 
facts of individual mental and physical 
growth, to define the elements of nor- 
mal development, and to discover the 
extent of the deviations found among 
ordinary school children.” Many of 
the children will have been observed 


for a period of twelve years. 
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Paralleling these studies of growth 
have been studies in nutrition. Chil- 
dren of all ages and pregnant and nurs- 
ing mothers have been under active 
study. Data on human beings have 
been largely supplemented by those 
secured through experimental labora- 
tory work with animals. 

Any one with even the mildest inter- 
est in the efficient feeding of human 
beings at various periods of their lives 
will find truly fascinating, the sum- 
maries of recent scientific contribu- 
tions in the study of nutrition prepared 
by Dr. Lydia J. Roberts of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago and Dr. Charles 
A. Wilson of the Merrill-Palmer School 
for the 1929 conference of the Com- 
mittee on Child Development of the 
National Research Council. It re- 
quired some fifty single-spaced type- 
written pages for Dr. Roberts briefly 
to summarize the recent results of 
research in the factors of hemoglobin 
formation, the effects of high and low 
protein diet, the nutritive value of 
cereals, an optimum versus an ade- 
quate diet, underweight in children, and 
problems of feeding. It would be 
impossible further to condense Dr. 
Roberts’ summary and retain any 
degree of clarity. Probably the most 
arresting of the research projects re- 
ported were the experiments of Dr. C. 
Davis of Chicago with a group of 
babies who from the age of seven 
months were allowed to select their own 
diet from a relatively large assortment 
of natural foods. Satisfactory results, 
judged by the children’s physical condi- 
tion and food habits and attitudes, were 
reported. 


Stupres oF MENTAL DEVELOPMENT 
AND BEHAVIOR 

The field of mental measurement, 

which had its inspiration in the Binet 

tests, has become a vast and complex 

scientific battleground, which the lay- 
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man views with gratitude for past 
achievement in aiding in the care of the 
feeble-minded and the classification of 
school children, but with perplexity at 
some of the turns which thinking has 
taken. Recent Yearbooks of the Na- 
tional Society for the Study of Educa- 
tion and the Critical Review of the 
Committee on Child Development of 
the National Research Council intro- 
duce the issues raised by recent studies. 

The decade began in heated debate 
over the interpretation of that vast 
body of psychological data from the 
army tests, covering men of all races 
and classes in society. The tests had 
been given for purely practical pur- 
poses of using men, as found, for mili- 
tary purposes; but soon the air was full 
of discussion of the mental levels of 
men of different races, nationalities, 
classes, and localities. Implications of 


constant and hereditary character of. 


the intelligence quotient were in the air. 

Had these implications been scientifi- 
cally established, the effect on social 
organization would have been pro- 
found, and wholly different ideas from 
the old theories of equality of oppor- 
tunity would have come to reshape 
child welfare programs. But as the 
years since the Great War have gone 
by, the hypothesis of the fixed charac- 
ter of intelligence as measured by 
tests has not been established. And 
now, particularly arresting are the 
findings regarding changes in the intel- 
ligence quotient of foster children 
after placement. Frank N. Freeman 
studied 401 such children placed by a 
Chicago society at various ages and 
under a variety of conditions. They 
were all tested before placement. Ona 
retest these children showed “a signifi- 
cant gain,” inversely proportional to 
the age at placement. Siblings to the 
number of 250 were also tested. Out 
of all the data, Freeman concluded 
that differences in the environments 
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of these children were at least as im- 
portant in determining the results of 
the tests as were hereditary differences. 

The end of the decade sees a whole- 
some, critical attitude gaining the as- 
cendancy in this field which holds so 
much of potential good or ill to the ideal 
of giving every child a first-class chance. 
In reporting on the work done in this 
field, Dr. Florence Goodenough called 
attention to the unsatisfactory state 
of some would-be researches. 

Uncritical adoption of unsuitable or 
inadequate techniques, both in the collec- 
tion and in the treatment of data, failure 
to control experimental conditions, or to 
verify conclusions through the application 
of such crucial checks as can be applied, 
interpretation upon the basis of previous 
conviction rather than upon the basis of 
data, and an optimistic faith that slovenly 
procedures will somehow all be made right 
through a gratifying process known as 
“cancellation of errors” is still character- 
istic of far too many of the published stud- 
ies. 

If it is important for the research 
worker to reserve judgment, how much 
more so is it for those in positions of 
power over the lives of children not to 
conclude too much from test data! 

Studies in the development and the 
conditioning of the emotional traits 
have been carried on in many places. 
They are coming to be regarded as so 
inextricably interwoven with the de- 
velopment of the intellectual life that 
neither can be understood in isolation. 
Nursery schools have proved strategic 
places for the observation of the early 
manifestations of personality and for 
the study of methods to modify those 
traits thought to handicap the child 
in his contacts with other people. The 
Merrill-Palmer School has been active 
in this type of study. 


MENTAL HYGISNE ACTIVITIES 


The last ten years have seen the 
rapid spread of mental hygiene and 
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child guidance clinics throughout the 
United States. To a large extent 
these organizations have directed their 
resources toward service to children 
rather than toward research in the 
strictest sense, although they are all 
potentially centers of study. Some of 
them, notably the Judge Baker Foun- 
dation in Boston and the Child Guid- 
ance Clinic in New York, have been 
able to analyze their experience in 
diagnosis and treatment and to pub- 
lish important findings. These will be 
referred to later in other connections, 
since the import of most of them lies in 
questions of social organization and 
the modification of environmental con- 
ditions. 

The literature of mental hygiene has 
grown enormously within the last few 
years. The principal channel for bring- 
ing this output to the attention of those 
who are interested has been the quar- 
terly, Mental Hygiene, published by the 
National Committee on Mental Hy- 
giene, and the various meetings and 
conferences culminating in the Inter- 
national Congress on Mental Hygiene 
held in Washington in May, 1930. 

In a comparatively new field, mental 
hygienists have needed to spend a vast 
amount of energy in preaching and 
propaganda to make the public aware 
that here is a great sphere of service to 
those people who are physically healthy 
enough, or at least as well as they are 
ever likely to be, but unhappy or trou- 
blesome. There is unbounded need for 
making life more tranquil and more sat- 
isfying. The mental hygienists have 
great iaith that this can be done. So 
far, they have been more prolific in hy- 
potheses than in proofs orin findings and 
conclusions regarding the causal factors 
in behavior which pass muster before 
rigid scientific tests. Thisarguesnofail- 
ure on their part. It is only that the 
problems which they have so recently 
and so gallantly attacked are huge, and 
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thet research in this field requires a large 
measure of community understanding, 
corsent, and coöperation. Social rela- 
tioaships of all sorts are called into 
qu:stion, especially those which are 
fre ghted with emotion. The Problem 
Cheld at Home and Children’s Behavior 
an1 Teachers’ Attitudes are good exposi- 
ticns of the mental hygiene attack, 
wh is so keenly alive to the effect 
of zhe interaction of personalities and of 
ea-ly conditioning of the emotions. 


More Precise METHODS NEEDED 


It has been suggested that if the 
wcrk of these clinics is to have a wider 
sc entific significance, it will be nec- 
es ary to replace or supplement the 
“clinical impressionism” which forms 
the basis of much of their observation of 
cases by some more precise and sure 
m=thod of examination. Tests of re- 
suits of treatment also must be con- 
structed. Professor H. E. Jones of the 
University of California has recom- 
mended the establishment of adequate 
ccatrols as one way of testing treat- 
nent. 


‘We have as yet no studies in which, to 
cLe a possible example, fifty cases of a 
certain type of asocial behavior are given a 
certain treatment, with results which are 
campared with fifty matched control cases. 
. . . So long as our interests in personality 
study are concentrated upon problems of 
irdividual adjustment, our ability to deal 
wath these problems on a scientific basis 
will be severely limited. If these strictures 
aoply to the conventional case studies of 
oar clinics, which work forward from hy- 
pothetical causes to cures, they are even 
more applicable to those psychoanalytic 
methods which rely chiefly upon deduc- 
ton from incompletely verified principles. 


If the case studies are on shaky 
szientific ground, the methods now 
employed in rating and testing per- 
sonality traits as evidences of character 
ere almost worse off, according to Dr. 
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Jones. Those psychologists who ac- 
cept aggressive behavior as an index of 
aggressive character merit the amused 
criticisms of the psychoanalysts, who 
point to aggressiveness as an index of a 
fundamental shyness or of a momen- 
tary fear or of jealousy or of a reaction 
to repressions in the home. Academic 
psychologists are becoming increasingly 
aware of the necessity of other ap- 
proaches than direct short-time obser- 
vation to the study of the “dynamics 
of character.” 

To measure the results of character 
education, Professors Mark May and 
Hugh Hartshorne have devised a ser- 
ies of ingenious group tests of certain 
social traits. Some of the results of 
their work have appeared in the two 
volumes on studies in deceit, in serv- 
ice, and in self-control. This reviewer 
is not competent to pass judgment on 
the efficiency of these tests or on the 
feasibility of applying them broadly, 
but it is clear that in such an obscure 
field as character education, reliable 
measuring devices would be very useful 
tools. They would not, of course, do 
more than measure. That is, they 
would not explain how and why char- 
acter changed. 

The desire to know human nature 
and to understand its workings has 
become almost a passion in many 
quarters. The tantalizing thought that 
science, which has unlocked so many 
mysteries, will be able to lay bare the 
growth of mind and spirit and give 
control over personality and character 
urges more men and women each year 
to devote themselves to the quest. In 
1925 Bird Baldwin reported that al- 
ready, in his Child Welfare Research 
Station, they had found 


that little children’s personalities can 
be tremendously modified and improved 
through modern methods of observation 
and training if the training can be under- 
taken sufficiently early in the child’s 
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development. New interests can be awak- 
ened, undesirable temperaments changed, 
fear complexes eliminated, social aversion 
and extreme shyness overcome, language 
habits completely modified, motor control 
improved and physical growth accelerated 
or retarded. Heredity furnishes the basis 
for education, but environment, nurture 
and training are the determining factors in 
producing the final product. 


Stopres or SOCIAL ADMINISTRATION 


The finding of ways by which to aid 
children’s mental and physical growth 
—or at least to set the stage so that the 
child can better realize the possibilities 
latent within him—brings to fruit the 
dream of an early child welfare enthu- 
siast, Richard Mulcaster, headmaster 
of St. Paul’s in London, who even in 
the sixteenth century conceived of 
efforts which might “help nature to her 
perfection.” But what of the applica- 
tion of such knowledge as we have, 
granted that there is vastly much more 
to be learned? The application of 
knowledge in this field depends on 
social organization—upon the use of 
human and material resources for the 
development of children. It is ex- 
pected that the forthcoming White 
House Conference on Child Care and 
Protection will furnish the first great 
national accounting and will give an ac- 
curate picture of conditions of children, 
of the special efforts now put forth in 
their behalf, and of the next great objec- 
tives in the campaign of improvement 
of child care both by families and by 
others. 

In the study of social organization 
to promote child welfare, the United 
States Children’s Bureau is the pre- 
eminent organization. Created in 
1912, it has worked in the fields of 
maternal and infant hygiene, child 
hygiene, mental hygiene and mental 
defect, juvenile employment and in- 
dustrial problems of child welfare, 
dependency, neglect and delinquency 
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as child welfare problems, the condi- 
tions of children born out of wedlock, 
and recreation. Its most recent list of 
publications, January 2, 1930, con- 
tains 198 titles. Digests of laws have 
been made on almost all of the import- 
ant subjects in child welfare, and field 
studies have been carried on In many 
types of communities from Porto 
Rico to California and from Texas to 
Minnesota. The Children’s Bureau is 
also the most reliable source of infor- 
mation regarding child welfare condi- 
tions in countries other than the United 
States. 

Studies in the field of social admin- 
istration have dealt with a variety of 
subjects, from many divergent points 
of view. Child health, child labor, the 
problems of dependency and delin- 
quency, retardation in school, and sur- 
veys of social machinery are the stock 
subjects. 

The movement to revise the laws in 
the various states through children’s 
laws commissions created the need 
for a great deal more information than 
was currently compiled in any of 
them. These commissions were seldom 
equipped with sufficient funds or ex- 
perience to undertake extended in- 
quiries. Many of them turned to the 
Children’s Bureau and received very 
substantial assistance. Reportson child 
welfare conditions in Georgia, Ken- 
tucky, New Jersey, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Wisconsin, Pennsyl- 
vania, Porto Rico, and other localities 
have been made. The State of Con- 
necticut had in 1921 an efficient and 
able Children’s Code Commission which 
carried on field investigations and 
published the results of its studies of 
the care of dependent children and of 
other aspects of child welfare. 


CHILD LABOR 


In the field of child labor, continuous 
study is carried on by the United 
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States Children’s Bureau and by some 
of -he state departments of labor, 
notzbly those of Pennsylvania, Wis- 
conzin, and California. In the decade 
just past, this study has reached into 
rurel child labor. The industrializa- 
tior of agriculture creates a different 
typ- of farm work, which, for chilcren, 
raises much the same questions as does 
thea work in factories. Child Labor — 
Facs and Figures, just issued by the 
Buseau, summarizes the present child 
labur situation in the United States. 
To test the effects of employment on 
the mental and physical development 
of -hildren from fourteen to eighteen 
yeers of age, a group of employed chil- 
dren and a control group who remained 
in school were observed and tested 
ancually in Cincinnati for four years 
anc. the findings were set forth in An 
Exzerimental Study of Children, by 
He en T. Woolley and associates at the 
Heen Trounstine Foundation. The 
fin lings are inconclusive as to the ad- 
verse effect of work in general on chil- 
drcn’s health and mental development. 
‘Jutstanding pieces of work on the 
study of administration of kLealth 
services are those of the Child Health 
Organization of health departments 
in 2ighty-six cities with less than 75,000 
podulation, and its demonstrations 
financed by the Commonwealth Fund 
in Fargo, North Dakota, in Augusta, 
Georgia, and in other communities. 
Tle study of the health departments 
lec to the construction by the American 
Public Health Association of its ap- 
praisal scheme, by which munizipali- 
ties can measure the adequacy and the 
eficiency of their services. Reports 
or the demonstration work have made 
available to other communities all 
that could be distilled from experience 
waen sufficient resources were applied 
tcthe solution of the problems of infant 
mortality and child health. At the 
present time, the Child Health Or- 
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ganization is working on the adminis- 
tration of school health services. 


JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


The last decade has seen a wide 
interest in, and a comparatively large 
output of materials on, the administra- 
tion of criminal justice and measures 
for the prevention of crime. Only 
those studies which relate to juvenile 
delinquency can be mentioned here, 
and in fact, not all of those. 

A major contribution in this field 
has been that of Drs. William Healy 
and Augusta Bronner, Delinquents and 
Criminals, Their Making and Unmak- 
ing. Series of boy delinquents in 
Chicago and in Boston were followed up 
after a period of several years. Their 
treatment was analyzed and certain 
community conditions were studied. 
The efficiency of some supposedly cor- 
rective procedures and the influence of 
community attitudes toward crime, 
criminals, and police and court ad- 
ministration on the prevalence of ju- 
venile delinquency and on the evolu- 
tion of a boy or girl delinquent into a 
professional adult criminal were brought 
into the field of study. 

Among the studies of administration 
are: those of the crime commissions 
which have taken an active interest in 
juveniles in several states and cities, 
notably in New York State; those of 
the National Probation Association, 
which on invitation surveys juvenile 
courts in communities throughout the 
country; and those of the Philadelphia 
Bureau of Municipal Research, which 
has studied the work of the Municipal 
Court in Philadelphia. This last or- 
ganization holds a strategic position 
among the child welfare services of its 
city. The findings of the study of the 
Municipal Court, now in course of 
publication, will have a sobering effect 
on those who put their faith in the 
social service which politicians provide. 
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Besides studying the administration 
of criminal justice, the New York 
Crime Commission has probed into 
causes of juvenile delinquency. It 
has studied conditions in neighbor- 
hoods of various types and has analyzed 
the factors in the lives of forty-five 
pairs of brothers, only one of whom was 
delinquent. 

Youth and Crime, a study by the 
United States Children’s Bureau of the 
nature and the trend of cases of young 
offenders before the various courts in 
Chicago over a period of years, pro- 
vides fact material on a situation 
which is fraught with myth and popu- 
lar exaggeration. The researches now 
in progress by the United States Com- 
mission on Law Enforcement and by 
Harvard University promise further 
enlightenment on the problems of 
treatment of juvenile delinquency. 

This decade has seen the publication 
of some descriptive studies of correc- 
tional institutions for girls. The Rus- 
sell Sage Foundation has published 
Margaret Reeves’ description of the 
girls’ industrial schools throughout the 
country. The Survey has published 
Miriam Van Waters’ description of 
the best schools of that type for 
girls. 

Reconstructing Behavior in Youth, a 
product of coöperation by Drs. Healy 
and Bronner, Mrs. Edith Baylor, 
and J. Prentice Murphy, recounts the 
methods employed in, and the results 
attained through the use of, foster 
home placement for behavior problem 
children in Boston. Some children 
exhibiting each of the major sorts of 
misbehavior were among those included 
in the study. Successes and failures 
are reported and discussed. It opens 
a new range of possibilities in the treat- 
ment of behavior problem children 
and constitutes one of the very few 
scientific works on the results of social 
treatment. 
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CARE or DEPENDENT CHILDREN 


Studies in the care of dependent 
children have been largely the output 
of the Children’s Bureau. The condi- 
tions found among the children in- 
dentured by the State School of Wis- 
consin, the methods employed in New 
Jersey, the care given in North and 
South Dakota, in selected counties in 
Minnesota, North Carolina, New York, 
and Pennsylvania, and in the District 
of Columbia, have all been the subjects 
of Bureau reports. The reports show 
the gamut from satisfactory care to 
shocking abuse. 

An inquiry of a somewhat different 
nature was that of the State Charities 
Aid Association of New York, How 
Foster Children Turn Out. That so- 
ciety commissioned Miss Sophie Van 
Senden Theis, who has been in charge 
of placement for some years, to report 
on the children whom it had placed for 
adoption and who had attained adult 
life. Miss Theis’ findings bring out 
that, while a considerable majority of 
the children came from families war- 
ranting little expectation that the 
children would turn out well, a large 
majority of them actually had es- 
tablished themselves as useful and 
orderly citizens. A relationship was 
established between the age of place- 
ment and the outcome, as was shown 
in the Freeman study in Chicago. 
Both studies found a larger measure of 
successful outcome or improved mental 
rating among the children placed at 
the younger ages than among those who 
had spent a larger proportion of their 
early years under adverse conditions. 

The most recent study of the meth- 
ods of child caring is the analysis of the 
social work positions in that field. A 
volume prepared by Margaretta Wil- 
liamson for the job analysis series of 
American Association of Social Work- 
ers is in course of publication. 
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ACCOUNTING FOR THE WELFARE OF 
CHILDREN 


Child welfare work in the United 
Stases has taken its form largely from 
our capitalistic and individualistic 
economic system. Instead of being 
largely a governmental concern, as it is 
in Sermany or Australia, it depends to 
some extent on private initiative, which 
mey spring from many motives, some 
dis.nterested, others selfish or partisan. 
Vo.untary organizations often ignore 
the opportunities which are presented 
by health departments and by public 
sctool systems. In many communi- 
ties, the agencies are unaware of what 
is being done in the whole field. Each 
encerprise goes its way unconcerned 
about any community-wide system 
which seeks to know and meet com- 
munity needs or to make an account- 
ing to the community at large. A few 
cities, notably Cleveland, have tried 
to get their child caring services into 
such relationship that a picture of the - 
combined effort is possible. 

The beginnings of statistical report- 
inz systems covering the major fields 
of social work have been made by the 
A sociation of Community Chests and 
Councils, in coöperation with the Local 
Community Research Committee at 
tke University of Chicago. The proj- 
ect begun by these organizations, and 
ecvering twenty-nine cities, is now to 
b= taken over by the United States 
Caildren’s Bureau. The Department 
oz Statistics of the Russell Sage Foun- 
dition has also done pioneer work in 
a ding social agencies in common re- 
porting projects. The Welfare Coun- 
cl of New York is building up reporting 
systems for groups of agencies in that 
cty. On the basis of such reports and 
ocher data, it is seeking to work out 
indexes of social well-being to measure 
fuctuation from year to year. 


The next step in such a procedure is 
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to apply those criteria and indexes to 
small population groups within great 
urban areas. Fortunately the move- 
ment to analyze census data for 
small areas in cities is gaining mo- 
mentum. In this way, the variations 
in the incidence of the different forms 
of hardship and social inadequacy can 
be measured more accurately, associa- 
tions of social factors can be estab- 
lished more scientifically, and social 
services can be more advantageously 
distributed. Therough observations of 
social workers have for years noted the 
association of poverty, disease, and 
crime, together with certain ethnic vari- 
ations. Social investigation is moving 
toward somewhat scientific and precise 
measurement of these conditions and 
their modification as time flows on. 
We shall perhaps be able to do a little 
cautious predicting if we can establish 
trends in data for our different groups 
of people living under given sets of 
circumstances. To be specific, we 
may perhaps sometime be able to say 
with some degree of accuracy just what 
a reduction of family income, other 
conditions remaining constant, will 
mean in terms of tuberculosis, of infant 
mortality, and of family disintegration. 


Mors Know.epes or Famy Lira 
NEEDED 


Earlier, it was said that there was 
need to see how our basic social institu- 
tions were functioning in their relations 
to children. As yet, we have very 
scanty data about families in the 
United States. Alarmists rise from 
time to time and announce the com- 
plete collapse of the institution. Soci- 
ologists point to its changing functions. 
However unsatisfactorily families may 
be serving children and the community, 
it is true that almost all children still 
live with their parents and are sup- 
ported by them. 

Much light will be thrown on the 
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conditions of family life by the tabula- 
tion of census data on family groups 
which, it is understood, the Census 
Bureau is to undertake as soon as the 
tabulations of individuals are finished. 
These data include size and composition 
of families, employment of members, 
rent, and other important facts. Like 
the data on small tracts, they will afford 
that essential base of social facts on 
which to build further with materials 
from the schools, the police courts and 
correctional systems, the health de- 
partment, the social agencies, and other 
sources of social information. 

Just as the economics of family life 
and care of children needs more study, 
so the economics of the care of children 
away from their own families needs 
further clarification. At present we 
know that good foster care of any type 
is a costly enterprise, but not so costly 
socially as cheap foster care. We are 
driven back to the conclusion that more 
and better child care can be purchased 
by the community for less money from 
parents than from any one else. A 
rough analysis of the situation in 
Philadelphia was made by the writer 
for a paper published in the 1925 
Proceedings of the National Conference 
on Social Work. The difference be- 
tween the costs in the Jewish com- 
munity, which aided families, and those 
of the non-Jewish, which emphasized 
institutional care of children, was 
significant and pointed to the wisdom 
of using the natural resources of paren- 
tal devotion in all programs of child 
welfare. 


Court Practices Nrxp Srupy 


A field obscure and in need of further 
research is that in which there is judi- 
cial determination of children’s cases. 
As long as judges judged according to 
law, their functioning could be clearly 
understood; but now the situation is 
farfrom clear. There seems to be gen- 
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eral agreement that a large measure of 
discretion must and ought to be al- 
lowed the judge in handling a child’s 
case, whether it is one of delinquency of 
the child himself or delinquency of his 
parents leading to his neglect. But 
judges, apart from their knowledge of 
the law, are like other persons, swayed 
by a vast number of outside influences 
and personal opinions. Unless a judge 
studies social problems, arrives at some 
conceptions of sound social policy, learns 
the art of social diagnosis and treat- 
ment, and understands good social 
practice generally, his qualifications for 
handling children’s cases are no better 
than those of any other citizen of wis- 
dom and education—and personal 
opinions and prejudices! 

It is therefore of considerable impor- 
tance that what judges are doing and 
the reasons which underlie their deter- 
minations should be known, perma- 
nently recorded, and analyzed, and that 
some practices should be built up on 
which the public might depend. As 
things now are, there is obscurity and 
uncertainty in taking any child’s case 
to court. This particularly applies in 
all of the ex-parte proceedings, such as 
those in juvenile and probate courts. 
One group of cases of this sort has been 
studied in several places throughout 
the United States. The practice of 
adoption has been examined in Massa- 
chusetts, Pennsylvania, and Illinois. 
The findings were not reassuring that 
the courts can be depended upon to 
safeguard children’s interests. 


CoGRDINATION OF SCIENTIFIC 
RESEARCH 


One cannot go far in reviewing the 
research output for the decade without 
being aware of the need, clearly realized 
by many persons active in these re- 
searches, of bringing the many lines of 
inquiry and fields of knowledge into 
closer relationship and of bringing to 
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bear on the study of human problems 
all o2 the resources of science, wherever 
they may be found, whether in results 
or ic methods and techniques of study. 

For the child welfare field there is at 
least one organized means for bringing 
research people together and for giving 
a comprehensive view both of accom- 
plishments and of deficiencies in the 
scientific study of the problems of 
growth and development. This is the 
biennial conference of the Committee 
on Child Development of the National 
Reszarch Council, which is financed by 
the Laura Spelman Rockefeller Foun- 
dation. Three meetings have been 
helc since 1925. The reports of these 
gatherings and the summaries and 
crit:cal reviews of recent researches 
made in preparation for the 1929 meet- 
ing are the best single source available 
covering the field of mental and 
physical growth. 

Similarly, there is need to bring 
other fields of research and learning 
into relationship for the study and the 
planning of broadly conceived child 
welfare programs. Research in law, 
pol:tical science, and economics, as 
well as in sociology and social history, 
is needed to underpin any scheme which 
sets out actually to raise the level of 
life for children. For when we under- 
take to give every child the best possi- 
ble chance, we bring the whole social 
fabric under review. Such research 
and study of the business cycle, of real 
wazes, and of distribution of income as 
are carried on by Professors Wesley C. 
Mitchell and Paul Douglas, are by no 
means alien to this project. 

In summary, we can rejoice that in 
the United States there has been a 
great revival of that interest begun in 
the Victorian period in the scientific 
study of the growth of children, both as 
physical and as thinking creatures. 
Important scientific studies have re- 
cently been made under the auspices of 
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By Henry W. Tsurston, Px.D. 
New York School of Social Work, New York City 


FOLK story from colonial days 
was still current in the part of 
Vermont where I lived as a boy. It 
ran something like this. A white set- 
tler in a little clearing in the woods, one 
morning in early spring, was busy tak- 
ing up pieces of wood and scraps of iron 
one after the other, looking at them 
and placing them side by side and then 
throwing them down, only to repeat 
the process. A friendly Indian who 
was passing stopped to look at the set- 
tler for a few minutes and then asked, 
“What are you doing?” “Making a 
plough,” said the settler. “Can you 
see the plough?” asked the Indian. 
“No,” replied the settler. “Then you 
can’t make it,” was the Indian’s com- 
ment. 

In these days, when the plumber 
goes back to his shop to get his tools 
after he has reached the house and 
looked at some leaking pipe that he 
has been called in to repair, the house- 
holder's anger springs from his opinion 
that the plumber ought to have seen 
the job plainly enough before he left his 
shop to bring the right tools with him. 


Work Moust Ba Visvuaizep 


The suggestion of these two tales for 
our present purpose is plain. If we 
are to have a training program for 
child welfare workers that is worth 
anything, it must be planned and car- 
ried out by those who can see from the 
beginning what kinds of work the 
workers will have to do. Our first 
question is, can we see child welfare 
workers at their work from morning to 
night, day after day? Can we put our- 
selves in their places and face with 


sympathy, intelligence, and foresight 
the questions they have to face? If 
we can, we can also help the inex- 
perienced student to foresee, and thus 
to prepare to meet, these issues. If 
we cannot ourselves see the actual 
work which child welfare workers have 
to do, we shall be, not like “the pru- 
dent man” who “foreseeth the evil,” 
but rather like “the fool” who “pas- 
seth on and is punished’’—or, in this 
case, who lets the student pass on and 
get himself or the children under his 
care or both punished. 

What, then, do child welfare workers 
have to do? First, it should be clear 
that “‘child welfare worker,” in the 
minds of the editors of this volume of 
The Annals, has a limited, professional 
meaning. Taken literally, anybody 
who works for the welfare of the child 
is a child welfare worker. In this lit- 
eral sense, we should have to include 
within the group of child welfare work- 
ers, mothers, fathers, teachers, doc- 
tors, nurses, ministers, domestic serv- 
ants, and industrial workers engaged 
in producing goods for the use of chil- 
dren. Most children, even in these 
days of alarm over the future of the 
family, still live with their parents. 
Whatever welfare they get comes to 
them under the direction of their 
parents and is paid for by them di- 
rectly, except that which is paid for by 
the collection and the expenditure of 
taxes to which all citizens contribute. 


Prosiems Facep py WORKERS 


With some possible exceptions, the 
child welfare worker whom the editors 
have in mind does not meet many of 
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the children in these independent 
homes. The children whom he meets 
are, as a rule, in homes that are under 
such strain that, to prevent a break- 
down, some help must come from the 
outside; or else, because the breakdown 
has already come, the children have to 
be cared for in some temporary or 
permanent substitute for their own 
homes. 

Can we see the job of the child wel- 
fare worker in this restricted field? 

Dr. Southard! has given us a dy- 
namic picture of human life constantly 
under bombardment by evil forces: 
(morbi) diseases, (errores) incompe- 
tences, (vitia) wrongdoing, (litigia) 
legal entanglements, and (pecunic) 
poverty. The child welfare worker is 
called to the help of children of fam- 
ilies that thus far—or at just this time 
—are fighting a losing battle against 
these destructive forces. 

All child welfare agencies, with the 
possible exception of those dealing 
with the foundling child and the orphan 
with no sibling, are alike in one respect. 
The problem of care in each is not that 
of a child in kinship isolation, but in- 
volves also the-question of the child’s 
relationship to a complete family 
group or to some members of that 
group—parents, parent, parents and 
siblings, parent and siblings, or siblings 
only. In the background of many 
children’s lives, there are also the po- 
tentialities of harm and help from the 
clustering circle of grandparents, un- 
cles, aunts, and cousins. 

What bearing upon the work of the 
child welfare worker do the two facts 
thus far emphasized have—namely, 
that the child is usually a member of 
a home that is breaking or broken; and 
that the problem, as a rule, still has 
biological, economic, legal, intellectual, 

l Southard, E. E, and Jarrett, M. C, The 


Kingdom of Evils, New York: The Macmillan 
Co., 1922. 
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and emotional assets and liabilities 
because of his membership in those 
families? The primary bearing would 
seem to be that the worker’s job brings 
him face to face every day with the 
most difficult areas of human life in 
which to achieve results—namely, 
those areas lying between the self- 
reliant, successful, independent home 
level on the one hand and the level of 
the completely isolated and solitary 
child on the other. 

The time has passed when the con- 
scientious and competent case worker 
can habitually shut his eyes to the real 
difficulties of his complex job by calmly 
seizing upon the body of the child who 
is found in a breaking or broken home, 
carrying him off to some new family or 
institution, and trying to root him 
there, in smug disregard both of the 
emotional incompleteness of this root- 
ing and of the welfare of the family 
group from which the child was taken. 
The worker of the future must not 
only say, with the Latin poet, in all 
honesty, “I am a man and hold alien 
to myself nothing that is essential to 
the nature of man,” but he must also 
realize that his job demands of him 
that he be able to recognize, believe in, 
and develop human potentialities for 
growth in persons that do not them- 
selves know the possibilities for growth 
either in themselves or in their children. 

The child'welfare worker, like the 
Prophet of Nazareth, is not called to 
save the righteous. He is called to 
help to save those who, whether or not 
they have themselves sinned, are en- 
meshed in the results of all the sins of 
the Decalogue. Permanent help can 
come to many of these children only 
by such an investment of understand- 
ing, sympathy, intelligence, and skill 
that the quality of the service may 
well be described in those other words 
of the Judean Prophet when asked by 
His followers why they could not cast 
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out the evil spirit from the son of a 
certain man, “This kind goeth not out 
save by prayer and fasting.” 


Workers’ QUALIFICATIONS 


We now approach the concrete prob- 
lem of a training program for child 
welfare workers with the foregoing 
philosophy and perspective, the range 
- and the implications of the actual job 
with children in mind. How can we 
bring some details of the program more 
clearly into the foreground? There 
can be only one valid answer. Suc- 
cessful workers in various agencies must 
be asked to tell us what qualities in 
themselves and in their fellow workers 
are essential to success. We shall 
have space here for only the outlines of 
such testimony. 

The American Association of Social 
Workers is at work in a systematic and 
effective way to get just such informa- 
tion. From the first volume, we 
abridge the following requirements and 
qualifications of the social worker who, 
as family visitor, is doing case work:? 


Unfailing patience and sympathy, a 
grain of humor; .. . steady persistence; 

. . insight into the more common situa- 
tions and relationship difficulties that peo- 
ple encounter, causes and contributing fac- 
tors, and how they are met and overcome; 
. . . faith and a real interest in people and 
in each person’s individual problems, and 
enjoyment in close association and contact 
with people. This includes a sincere belief 
in the possibilities of personality develop- 
meut—ability to see the other fellow’s point 
of view—feel as he feels; . . . balance and 
emotional stability; ... the ability to 
withstand pressure without being hurried; 
. . . leadership; . . . ability to put across 
well-considered plans and get results; . . . 
organization sense; . . . scientific attitude 


2? Odencrantz, Louise C , The Social Worker in 
Family, Medical, and Psychiatric Social Work. 
The first volume of Job Analysis Series of the 
American Association of Social Workers. New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1929. 
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and habits of study; . . . ability to get 
away fom the job and to keep a perspec- 
tive or one’s work. 


The family case worker is also said 
to ned many forms of special knowl- 
edge, such as: 

History and objectives of family case 
work; . . . technique of social case work 
procecure for the individual and the family 
group ... general principles of human 
behav.or and motives; . . . general princi- 
ples c mental hygiene and child care and 
trainiag, symptoms of behavioristic prob- 
lems, mental disorders and discord, general 
understanding of various tests, such as men- 
tal ard psychometric; . . . symptoms and 
condiions of the more common diseases; 
... Principal social laws of ‘the State 
speciically bearing on family work, as, for 
example, those concerning property rights, 
commitment, guardianship, juvenile court 
laws, school attendance, poor relief laws, 
housng, marriage, domestic relations; . . . 
workmen’s compensation, legal procedure, 
incliling obtaining citizenship papers; . 
elements of vocational selection; . . . ele- 
men*ary economics; labor problems; . . . 
famiy budget planning; 
community resources—‘economic, in- 
dustrial, health, educational, recrea- 
tional”; “concept of ethics,” also a 
greet number of special skills— 

G-aduation from a college of recognized 
standing is now generally accepted as the 
minmum standard, but equivalents are 
accepted where the person obviously has 
had-training in analysis and habits of study 
and has acquired the general knowledge, 
cultural background and scientific attitude 
tha- a formal college education generally 
gives. 


EEQUIREMENTS IN SPECIAL FIELDS 


Tor the medical social worker we are 
toli—“It is generally agreed that a 
medical social worker should have the 
qualities that are considered essential 
for a*good family case worker.” To 
these are added requirements for spe- 
cial types of knowledge, abilities, edu- 
cation, skills, and experience that the 
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For the psychiatric social worker, we 
also read that the psychiatric social 
worker should, in general, have the 
same qualities as the family case 
worker, plus such special knowledge, 
abilities, education, skills, and ex- 
perience as the special problems within 
the whole area of human behavior, in- 
cluding pathological behavior, de- 
mand.‘ 

Coming a little closer to jobs that are 
ordinarily thought of as more specifi- 
cally belonging to the child welfare 
worker, we are permitted to refer to a 
study as yet unpublished’ Here, 
again, as for the medical social worker, 
we are told that, for the child-placing 
agency, “It is commonly agreed that 
the executive should meet fundamen- 
tally the qualifications necessary for 
the visitor [in a family welfare agency], 
with additional qualifications.” The 
additional qualifications enumerated 
relate chiefly to leadership, vision, 
efficiency in supervision of other work- 
ers, in business matters, and in con- 
tacts with the public. 

The qualifications of the other child 
welfare workers in the field—those in 
charge of intake or acceptance of chil- 
dren for care, foster home finders, and 
those engaged in child placement and 
supervision, are thus stated: “The 
qualifications desired for workers in a 
child-placing agency are similar to 
those sought for family social workers.” 
In addition, various executives point 
out the need for special skills and ex- 
perience required by the fact that these 
workers must deal intimately, not only 

3 Odencrantz, Louise C., The Social Worker in 
Family, Medical, and Psychiatrie Social Work, 
pp. 211-219. 

t Ibid , pp. 384-844. 

8 Williamson, Margaretta, The Social Worker 
Engaged in the Care and Protection of Children. 


Third volume of Job Analysis Series of American 
Association of Social Workers. 
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with the child and the members of his 
own family group, but also with the 
foster mother and other members of 
her family. One statement reads thus: 


Ability to place herself in the position of 
the child, his parent, his foster mother: Is 
she conscious of the child as an individual? 
Is she able to understand the causes con- 
tributing to his problem, and can she lead 
the family and the foster family to under- 
stand them? Has she the confidence of the 
family and the foster family? Can she 
work with them in planning and in facing 
situations? Is she able to identify with a 
variety of experiences of both children and 
adults, at the same time leaving her clients 
free to solve their own problems? 


There you have it. All the child 
welfare worker in a child-placing 
agency has to do is to face with under- 
standing and constructive efficiency 
the whole range of problems of adults 
and children in independent, breaking 
and broken homes—to say nothing 
about homes that are as yet only in the 
dream or preliminary planning stage. 


INSTITUTIONAL DEMANDS 


Of the fitness of an executive of a 
child protective society, the statement 
is, “Qualifications are similar to those 
for the executive of a child-placing 
society.” 

Of the qualifications of a child wel- 
fare worker in a protective agency, the 
executives say further: 


Sufficient experience of life to have de- 
veloped a capacity for understanding the 
problems of others; . . . maturity of view, 
judgment, the ability to make decisions, 
common sense, human sympathy, but with- 
out ‘“‘gullibility,” and accompanied by 
enough backbone to insure firmness as well 
as kindness, tact, discretion, sterling hon- 
esty, a philosophy of life so balanced as to 
avoid depression, love of children and a 
keen sense of their rights, courage and 
stamina to withstand contention and to 
face the opposition of parents and at- 
torneys, 


A TRAINING PROGRAM FOR CHILD WELFARE WORKERS 


A summary of the duties of a superin- 
tendent of an institution caring for 
children affords glimpses, not only of 
the work of the superintendent, but 
also of other workers sharing with him 
the total responsibility for the welfare 
of children to whom the institution 
offers a substitute for their own homes. 
This is the summary: 


It is the superintendent’s duty to organize 
his staff to the best advantage for carrying 
the program of the institution and to desig- 
nate the responsibilities of departments and 
of individual staff workers. The staf may 
include any of the following—as well as 
other types of workers: an associate super- 
intendent, supervisors, house-mothers (or 
fathers), an admissions worker, an after 
care worker, a case-worker, a child-placing 
staff, a chaplain, a dietitian, librarian, 
nurse, & medical, psychiatric and recreation 
staff, full or part time, a clothing worker, 
one or more seamstresses, a financial secre- 
tary, and a business, domestic, and main- 
tenance staff. 

It is his further important task, in col- 
laboration with the board and the staff, to 
organize a procedure for meeting the needs of 
ihe child, from the moment of application for 
his care to the time when it is felt that the in- 
stitution can be of no further service to him. 
He is concerned, therefore, to formulate 
policies and arrive at methods with respect 
to admission to the institution, and care 
and development of the child, his discharge 
from the institution and his after care. 


As to the job of the juvenile proba- 
tion officer and the visiting teacher,? 
these questions are sufficiently sugges- 
tive for our present purpose: 


In her study of the child in difficulty, the 
visiting teacher asks of the school, “How 
can the school process best fit the needs of 
this child?” 

$ Italics those of the present writer It can 
readily be seen that all this involves an aware- 
ness and utilization for the good of the child and 
his family of all their past, present, and possible 
assets and interrelations. 

1T Culbert, Jane F, The Visiting Teacher at 
Work, New York: The Commonwealth Fund, 
Division of Publication. 
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She asks of the home, “What in the fam- 
ily or home environment is preventing this 
child from realizing his potential powers and 
expressing his best self in his civic relation- 
ships?” 

She asks of the community, “What lacks 
or obstacles for which the community is 
responsible are preventing this child from 
receiving his just share of opportunity for 
physical, mental, and spiritual growth?” 

Of the child himself she asks, “What are 
his wishes, interests, and desires? What 
his special aptitude, talents, and gifts? 
What his hopes and fears, his ambitions and 
his dislikes? In what does he fail and in 
what succeed?” 

On the basis of this knowledge, she seeks, 
as social worker, to reconstruct the fabric of 
the child’s whole experience, so that she 
may be able to cotrdinate the favorable 
factors and to bring about a change in the 
unfavorable ones—thus to secure for the 
child in school (also in the juvenile court) 
the largest possible opportunity for his 
development and for normal, healthy, 
happy progress through the various stages 
of childhood. 


ADEQUATE TRAINING PROGRAM 


How easy! All that a training pro- 
gram for child welfare workers needs to 
provide is just enough to guarantee that 
every child welfare worker who has 
had this training shall be able to deal 
successfully with every one of his child 
clients as a “total personality in a 
total situation.”® That’s all there is to 
it! 

In terms of social work as a profes- 
sion, what is the meaning of all that 
has thus far been said? Just this— 
that all the different child welfare jobs 
are primarily case work jobs in the 
generic sense ® but each operates in a 
specific field !°which necessitatesadapta- 

* Adler, Herman M., Ninth Annual Report of 
the Criminologist, p. 21, Springfield, Il: Hh- 
nois State Journal Company, 1927. 

? Social Cass Work, Generic and Specific, No. 
2, pp. 18-33, Studies in the Practice of Social 
Work, New York: American Association of 
Social Workers, 1929. 

10 Ibid., pp. 35—40. 
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tions and supplementations determined 
by the peculiar and distinctive require- 
ments of that field. An adequate 
training program for each specific field, 
therefore, requires primarily a training 
for generic social case work and, sec- 
ondarily, such additional training as 
the special requirements of that field 
make necessary. 

Among these requirements are those 
demanded by the different auspices 
under which certain forms of child 
welfare work must be organized and 
directed. For example, visiting teach- 
ing must be done under the auspices of 
a system of schools, probation work in 
a juvenile court, admission and parole 
work in connection with an institution. 

In all such cases, it should be re- 
membered that the generic aspects of 
social case work bulk far more largely 
than the specific applications and re- 
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quire far the larger part of the time in a 
training program. On the other hand, 
I believe that, so far as practicable, 
training schools for social work should 
provide, chiefly in the form of supple- 
mentary courses and field work, ex- 
periences under skillful supervision— 
opportunities for students to gain in- 
sight and facility in the adaptation of 
generic social case work to all the im- 
portant specific varieties of institu- 
tion and agency dealing with de- 
pendent, neglected, delinquent, and 
specially handicapped children. 

A training program for child welfare 
workers, whether given by “ apprentice- 
ship” or ‘‘school,” should not fall be- 
low “Some Minimum Standards for 
Training at the Present Time,” as out- 
lined in the study just cited. 


1 Social Case Work, Generto and Specific, No. 
2, pp. 86-87. 


The National Agency and Child Welfare Standards 


By C. C. Carstens, Px.D. 
Director, Child Welfare League of Amenca, New York City 


HE question whether the United 

States is singular or plural has 
been asked many times. Whatever 
may be the answer in political science, 
in education or child welfare it is 
certainly plural. For example, an 
intelligent visitor to our shores from 
Germany finds it hard to understand 
that our laws and our procedures in 
domestic relations vary greatly among 
the forty-eight states and that only on 
the basis of comity between states 
do we avoid many of the most serious 
legal conflicts in problems involving 
divorce, legal residence, settlement, 
the care of dependents and delin- 
quents, and the interstate rendition of 
fugitives from justice. 


DIVERSITIES OF OPERATION 


The apparent opportunity for great 
diversity in child welfare is borne out 
by the facts of the situation. In some 
states every destitute, dependent child 
must be brought before a court if he is 
to receive care at public expense, while 
in other states this procedure is held 
to be unnecessary and is condemned 
as unsocial. In some states the care 
of all dependent and neglected children 
falls upon private agencies, while in 
other states the tendency is to lay the 
full care on the state and its sub- 
ordinate units, with still other states 
occupying the middle ground. These 
illustrations of fundamental diversity 
could be greatly multiplied. 

All of the states except Arkansas, 
Mississippi, and Nevada now have 
departments under various titles, 
charged with the responsibilities of 
administering or supervising their work 


for various groups of social debtors, or 
undertaking both forms of service. 
These departments differ greatly, 
whether they are limited to the field of 
child welfare, as in Alabama, Oregon, . 
or West Virginia, or whether they 
perform a broader service of which the 
work of a children’s bureau is only a 
part, as in California, Massachusetts, 
and Pennsylvania. 

These differences are not essentially 
what they are because of differences in 
population, needs, or financial resources. 
They are due mainly to the fact that 
these services have been developed 
indevendent of experience, pattern, or 
need. The present status of the state 
departments is due to many influences, 
good. and bad, but these departments 
share with individual private agencies 
the need for the application of ap- 
proved standards in their specific 
fields of work. While some are suc- 
cessfully helping to develop children’s 
agencies and institutions in their 
respective states, other state depart- 
ments are much like the blind leading 
the halt, and are themselves in need of 
education and standardization. 

The establishment of the Children’s 
Bureau in the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor in 1912 has contributed 
much toward the standardization of 
public and private child welfare services 
among states as well as within states. 
By the provisions of the Constitution 
of the United States, however, its 
services are limited principally to the 
investigation of child welfare condi- 
tions, the publication of results of 
certain methods, and the education of 
public opinion regarding accepted 
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standards. These constitutional limi- 
tations are also sometimes unduly 
emphasized, so that the service which 
the Federal Bureau could well render, 
based upon the broad experience of its 
staff, is made less effective because of 
an undue regard of some states for 
their own prerogatives. 


PRIVATE NATIONAL AGENCIES 


In view of all these facts, there is 
. opportunity for an educational and 
standardizing service on the part of a 
private agency working with organiza- 
tions, bringing no implication of con- 
trol but interpreting and assisting an 
agency to do its own work more 
effectively.’ To such an organization, 
aiming to bring the experience of the 
nation as a whole to bear upon the 
work of each, both public and private 
organizations in the field of child 
welfare are increasingly ready to turn 
for help, especially when the local 
agencies are conscious of their need 
and believe there is help available. The 
great diversity of children’s agencies in 
all our cities and states makes such a 
national agency particularly exigent. 
Private national agencies are of 
various kinds when examined from the 
standpoint of organization but are 
principally of three kinds: those like 
the Child Welfare League of America, 
having a constituent membership 
which, besides giving it financial sup- 
port, controls its policies through the 
election of directors at an annual 
meeting; those like the Boy Scouts, 
whose central body charters the various 
local units andcontrolsthem in all essen- 
tials; and those that have no local units, 
like the National Child Welfare Associa- 
tion, which undertakes a general educa- 
tional service in certain partsof the field. 


Services RENDERED 


What services then can a private 
national agency contribute to child 
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welfare progress? A local agency turns 
perhaps most frequently to its national 
organization when it wants to under- 
take some new work in which its 
board, staff, or both, have no experi- 
ence. A national agency’s staff, com- 
ing into contact with the experience of 
various methods in different local 
agencies, has the opportunity to get at 
the fundamentals and to appraise the 
results, by means of which it may 
keep the new experimenter from mak- 
ing the same mistakes that have been 
made elsewhere and may thus make 
the new experiment more effective. 

In case of crisis, also, the national 
agency is consulted rather frequently. 
Hard times or a reduced budget some- 
times requires retrenchment, and the 
question arises, what service now 
performed is least valuable to the 
community? Occasionally, difficulties 
threatening serious disruption arise 
in the personnel. Often, a staff mem- 
ber of the national agency, in touch’ 
with all parts of the work of the organ- 
ization in question, can make a more 
correct appraisal of the difficulty 
because of the detachment with which 
he can approach the problem. He is 
more likely to cut nonessentials and 
personal controversies away from the 
main issues ‘involved. 

Or, doubts sometimes arise in the 
minds of staff members or of boards of 
directors as to the value of a certain 
method of procedure, as, for example, 
the use of the boarding home for the 
dependent child. The national agency 
is sought for confirmation or criticism 
of ‘existing methods. Its impersonal 
relationship to the community and the 
agency in question, and its comparison 
of results of the same procedure in 
other places, make its evaluation more 
reliable and convincing. 

There are also problems important 
to individual organizations but com- 
mon to different cities and states, that 
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must be studied together, and for 
which no single city or state can 
provide the personnel or the resources. 
Questions relating to the costs of 
service, the standard rates of salaries, 
the gathering and the use of com- 
parable statistics, the hours of work 
and the lengths of vacations, are best 
answered when a general consensus 
can be reached regarding them on the 
basis of a wide inquiry. The national 
agency can best get these answers. 

One method of setting standards 
employed by some national child 
welfare organizations is to admit to 
constituent membership, and therefore 
to a share in the control of the organ- 
ized field of work, only those agencies 
which have attained to measurably 
good standards of work. The incen- 
tive to be admitted to “the white list,” 
as some call it, in itself has an appre- 
ciable effect upon staffs, boards of 
directors, and community chests, and 
is measured in better personnel, larger 
budgets, and a higher morale. Of the 
1558 institutions for dependent chil- 
dren and $81 child placing agencies, 
less than 150 have been admitted to 
membership in the Child Welfare 
League of America. The salutary 
effect of such a national group organiza- 
tion, though still rather small in 
membership, is quite out of proportion 
to its size. 


SURVEYS AND DEMONSTRATIONS 


During the last few years the na- 
tional agencies have been required in 
increasing measure to make surveys 
and studies often quite outside of their 
constituent membership. ‘These stud- 
ies are not pure research, in that they 
do not aim to discover new truth. 
They aim rather to evaluate the work 
that is being done by an organization 
or a group of organizations of a given 
city, county, or state, for the correction 
of error and particularly for the purpose 
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, of reorganizing the work on approved 


lines and in accordance with generally 
accepted principles when such reor- 
ganizstion is needed. 

A sarvey of the child welfare work 
of a large city or a wider area implies 
more zhan such evaluation. Not only 
is a sudy of the equipment and the 
work of the individual organizations 
neces ary, but, as a rule, certain 
problsms of the area with which a 
numter of organizations may be con- 
cerned require analysis and community- 
wide appraisal. Such problems in- 
clude illegitimacy, institutional care of 
dependent and neglected children, and 
the vork of the day nurseries. 

Ne such study would be complete 
without the drafting of a plan into 
whicn each of the organizations will 
fit ix order that its work may become 
a pert of the whole, without duplica- 
tion or gaps if possible, each agency 
performing the part for which it is 
best equipped by tradition, personnel, 
and size of budget. A national agency 
hav ng continuous contact with stand- 
ard agencies in the field of child welfare 
is bəst equipped to render this service, 
ratLer than a survey agency mainly 
skiled in gathering facts and appraising 
sit.ations against generally accepted 
patterns. 

4. national agency is also advanta- 
gecusly situated to undertake demon- 
strations of the value of new forms of 
service. For example, a demonstration 
has been going on for about two years 
under the direction of a national 
agency, of the value of social case work 
in the field of institutional care of 
chIdren, and specifically in connection 
with an orphan asylum that is a repre- 
seatative one in its field. The national 
agency was able to interest a founda- 
tion to finance the work and to gather 
a capable staff for it because of the 
experience and prestige its member 
would acquire by working under the 
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national organization’s continuous and 
close direction. It has gained the full 
coöperation of the institution’s board 
for a progressive program and has 
already shown some unusual results 
with individual children. If the re- 
sults prove in the long run to be valu- 
able and possible without a forbidding 
cost, such a demonstration will be 
likely to lead other institutions to 
adopt similar methods. 


OTHER FUNCTIONS or NATIONAL 
AGENCINS 


The selection of suitable personnel 
for the executive direction as well as 
for the minor positions of a children’s 
agency is a function involving the 
greatest responsibility and difficulty. 
With its understanding of the agency’s 
and the community’s peculiar needs 
and prejudices, a national agency may 
materially assist in such selections by 
opening to the local work a wider field 
for choice. Also, it frequently helps 
quite as much by keeping out the 
wrong persons as by suggesting those 
best fitted. 

One of the most common services 
rendered is the issuance of a publica- 
tion which shall interpret to a wide 
constituency news regarding the work 
of progressive agencies. Such a pub- 
lication will present the scientific 
progress, if any, in its field; the im- 
portant issues for interpretation and 
solution; book news; and lists of op- 
portunities for further training. This 
field of publicity and publication is 
at best but imperfectly developed in 
child welfare. 

The embarrassing experience which 
local organizations have in carrying 
out the purposes of aging charters 
and the terms of charitable bequests or 
trusts also provides the opportunity 
for a valuable service to be rendered by 
a national agency. It is in position to 
advise donors with generous hearts but 
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little understanding of local needs to 
dedicate their resources to a more 
valuable purpose than at first pro- 
posed. 

Besides such preventive work in 
dealing with endowments, a promising 
field of service exists in making more 
useful the many obsolescent enterprises 
in child welfare. This may be done by 
interpreting to boards of trustees how 
their responsibilities, often delegated 
to most inefficient matrons and super- 
intendents, may be more effectively 
and more satisfactorily carried out. 


VALUE or Exprerrence RECOGNIZED 


There is still, and will continue to be, 
a large measure of sentiment connected 
with social work for children. It is 
reasonable to expect that there will 
always be those who are ready to “plow 
ahead”’ in new fields and who have the 
conviction that social work requires 
“heart” and precious little skill. That 
number is fortunately not as large as it 
usedtobe. Valuable experience in any 
field is beginning to be deemed worth 
going after and most people think it 
worth paying for. Occasionally, even 
a successful business man may still be 
found who will pay his thousands for 
help based on experience in reorganiz- 
ing his business from time to time for 
obtaining better returns, but who does 
not feel that as a director of a children’s 
organization he can spend a dollar 
contributed to it, for the purpose of 
learning from the outside how to 
make its other dollars bring a larger 
return in service. But the develop- 
ment of the community chest as a 
businesslike method of financing has 
in large measure converted this type of 
director. 

That the national agencies have been 
found useful is evidenced by their 
number. A careful study of the field 
shows that there are upwards of 
seventy-five national agencies making 
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the field. of child welfare their whole 
program or at least an important part 
of it. Since there is no such number of 
different phases in child welfare, there 
must be duplications and it is reason- 
able to hope that some of these agencies 
may to advantage be consolidated. 
But by furnishing constructive criti- 
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cism, helpful service in emergency, 
assistance in selection and training of 
staff, and at all times a practical inter- 
pretation to the local boards and to the 
community of the needs of the children 
whom we are pledged to serve, the 
national agency may play a useful part 
in th2 community’s plan. 
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CHAPTER I 


INTRODUCTION 


HE airplane has added an impor- 
tant chapter to the slowly evolving 


story of man’s conquest over space. | 


It has given a new element of flexibility 
to human journeys. Within the pres- 
ent century it has destroyed the age- 
old concept of travel as a two-dimen- 
sional affair; man has been freed from 
the necessity of crawling always upon 
the surface of the earth. 

Less than two decades ago, when the 
airplane was just emerging from the 
experimental stage, many persons 
failed to realize its inherent limitations. 
They thought of aviation solely as the 
art of traveling by air, forgetting that 
aviation is completely dependent upon 
facilities which must be rooted firmly 
to the ground. Today, however, it is 
more generally understood that air- 
planes are no better than the airports 
which serve them. Nearly every one 
realizes that properly prepared areas 
for landing and taking off are quite as 
essential as properly designed planes. 


Tue HARBORS or Ar COMMERCE 


Airports are the harbors of air trans- 
portation. To operate planes without 
reasonably satisfactory airport facili- 
ties would be quite as difficult as to 
navigate modern ocean liners without 
harbors and docks. The operation of 
railroad trains without passenger sta- 
tions and freight yards would be a 
simple task by comparison. For a 
train can be stopped, if necessary, any- 
where along its line of travel; but an 
airplane must land only on carefully 
prepared areas or else face almost cer- 
tain disaster. 

Airport problems are of such vital 
importance, therefore, that they merit 
and are receiving serious consideration. 
Some of the best engineering minds of 
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Eupe and America have already 
turced their attention to the design and 
the construction of airport facilities. 
A considerable quantity of current 
literature exists, explaining just how 
airports should be planned and how 
ther should be built. The experts 
differ radically among themselves as to 
details, and some of them are not 
agr2ed even on fundamentals; but at 
least they have taken the first steps 
towards an understanding of airport 
needs. 

Surprisingly little has been written, 
however, concerning the manner in 
wimch American cities are actually 
solving their airport problems. Most 
of the technical periodicals devote a 
minimum of space to the subject.) 
The Aéronautics Branch of the United 
States Department of Commerce has 
colected a great many facts concern- 
ing municipal airports, but has made no 
atzempt to blend them into a complete 
picture. It is hoped, therefore, that 
this study of existing conditions will 
prove of definite value to municipal 
oficials, as well as to lay readers; for 
waen the authorities of a city are faced 
with the necessity of establishing an 
airport, in order to gain for their com- 
munity its portion of the rapidly grow- 
irg commerce of the air, they need to 
know what other cities, similarly situ- 
azed and confronted with similar prob- 
lems, have already done. 


Cries REALIZE THE NEED FOR 
AIRPORTS 
Within the last five years the cities 
ct the United States have become 
eeutely conscious of the need for suit- 
1 There are, however, at least two periodicals, 


-lirports and Atrport Construction and Manage- 
ment, devoted entirely to airport problems. 
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able air terminal facilities. Chambers 
of commerce, rotary clubs, and civic 
leagues have lost no opportunity to 
stress the need for more and better 
airports. City officials have fallen 
into line without much persuasion. 
Large metropolitan centers have not 
dared to hold back, lest their slowness 
in providing facilities for air travel re- 
sult in loss of trade. Smaller cities, 
too, have hastened to construct air- 
ports, hoping that their promptness 
would give them a marked advantage 
over rival communities. To borrow a 
phrase from the jargon of aviation, 
municipal America has become de- 
cidedly air minded. 

Of course, it is scarcely necessary to 
add that most of the airports thus far 
established fall considerably short of 
any reasonable standard of adequacy. 
Many of them are only one or two 
stages removed from cow pastures. 
The large majority of them do not have 
suitable night lighting equipment. 
Very few are properly drained. Facili- 
ties for servicing and storing planes 
leave much to be desired. But at least 
a start has been made; for any city 
which is sufficiently interested in avia- 
tion to set aside a tract of land for air- 
port purposes, even though it does 
nothing more than cut the grass and 
erect a cheap fence, will probably be 
sufficiently interested to make its port 
conform to reasonable minimum stand- 
ards, once it realizes that a modern 
airport requires more than a lawn 
mower and a few wooden posts. 


Tue Arrport Movement Is 
GROWING 


There are now approximately six- 
teen hundred airports in the United 
States.? Of this total, however, nearly 
‘three hundred are intermediate emer- 
gency landing fields established by the 

2 This figure is supplied by the U. S, Dept. of 
Commerce, as of April 15, 1980. 
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Department of Commerce, and three 
hundred others have been constructed 
for the use of the armed forces of the 
United States. There are, therefore, 
about one thousand airports serv- 
ing American cities. The number 
is increasing at the rate of ten or 
twelve a month. Twelve or thirteen 
hundred additional airports are in 
course of construction, and no one 
can safely say how many future 
air harbors are still in the discussion 
stage. 

The total investment in airports 
runs into the hundreds of millions of 
dollars. During the single year 1929 
at least fifty millions were spent for 
new construction and permanent im- 
provements.’ A modern air terminal, 
designed to meet the needs of a great 
metropolis, usually costs several mil- 
lion dollars. Three millions have al- 
ready been spent on the Grand Central 
Air Terminal at Los Angeles, a private 
venture, and the project is not yet com- 
pleted. Floyd Bennett Field, New 
York City’s new municipal airport, has 
cost two and one-half million dollars to 
date, with additional appropriations 
already needed. 


AIRPORTS Create PROBLEMS 


The construction of an airport is such 
an expensive affair, even for a com- 
munity of moderate size, that it can- 
not be lightly undertaken. Once a city 
decides that it must have airport fa- 
cilities, it finds itself immediately under 
the necessity of answering a number of 
pressing questions. Shall the eld be 
purchased with municipal funds, and 
operated by municipal officials? Or 
shall it be leased to a private operating 
company, the city merely retaining 
title to the property? There is, of 
course, still a third alternative: to rely 
entirely on private initiative. Such 


1 Gale, Charles H., “Last Year’s Airport Con- 
struction Projecta,” Aviation, Feb. 15, 1930. 
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large metropolitan centers as Pitts- 
burgh and Washington, the National 
Capital, are served solely by privately 
owned and operated commerical air- 
ports. 

Even if a city decides to put its trust 
in private enterprise, however, it can- 
not afford to sit idly by and wait for 
some ambitious group to take the 
necessary first steps. It must find 
ways to attract private capital. Still 
more difficult, it must try to secure 
some assurance that the airport con- 
structed primarily for private gain will 
be operated to meet public convenience 
and necessity. 

In case the city’s decision is in favor 
of municipal ownership and operation, 
as it is very likely to be, the vital ques- 
tions which must be answered are 
numerous. How much will the airport 
cost? What items are likely to bulk 
large in the total? How can ma- 
terial savings be effected without re- 
ducing the port’s value? What is 
the best method of financing the 
project? Should a bond issue be 
floated, or should construction costs 
be met out of taxes? Is there any 
likelihood that the airport can be 
made to support itself, or even show a 
small net profit, within a reasonable 
period after it.has been put into use? 
What are likely to be the chief sources 
of operating revenue, and the more 
important items of operating ex- 
pense? 

Not all the questions deal with 
finances, however. Decisions must be 
made as to the kind and the amount of 
equipment which must be installed. 
How many hangars should be erected? 
How large should they be, and of what 
materials should they bemade? What 
kind of fire-fighting apparatus should 
be provided? What night lighting is 
required? What repair facilities are 
essential? The list might be extended 
almost indefinitely. 
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Srrp SELECTION 


One of the first and most important 
tasks, after the decision to construct 
an airport has been made, is the selec- 
tion of a suitable site. Many persons 
who have given the matter no serious 
thought casually assume that any 
large, fairly level area of cleared land 
can readily be converted into an air- 
port. As a matter of fact, no tract is 
entitled to serious consideration as an 
airport site unless it possesses a con- 
siderable number of more or less essen- 
tial characteristics. 

The site should be as free as possible 
from fog and ground mist; for blind 
flying through fog to a safe landing has 
not yet become a routine matter, 
though its feasibility has been success- 
fully demonstrated. The soil ought 
to be capable of supporting reasonably 
heavy loads under all weather condi- 
tions, with little or no artificial drain- 
age if possible. Should an extensive 
artificial drainage system seem neces- 
sary for best results, the cost of the 
system ought to be ascertained. The 
shape of the site may be quite as im- 
portant as the size. The character 
end the height of the neighboring build- 
ings may be such as to destroy the 
value of an otherwise adequate piece of 
land. Electric power and an abundant 
water supply are essential; if they are 
not already available at the suggested 
location, the cost of procuring them 
must be taken into account. The dis- 
tance from the center of the city should 
not be great. And it need scarcely be 
added that the land itself should be ob- 
tainable at a reasonable price. 

Of course, the above list of desirable 
characteristics makes no pretense at 
completeness; it is not even compre- 
hensive. It merely suggests a few of 
the factors which must be taken into 
consideration if airport sites are to be 

í See p. 262.. 
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something more than a product of 
guesswork and local polities. 

To what extent American municipal 
officials actually try to understand the 
fundamental principles underlying site 
selection, and to apply those principles 
when choosing among various tracts of 
land alleged to be suitable for airport 
purposes, is a question not readily 
answered. In more than one instance 
the determining factor has been the 
word of the local political boss, whose 
henchmen happened to own practically 
worthless land which they were anxious 
to sell to the city at a high figure. In 
many other cases honest intentions 
have been virtually nullified by gross 
ignorance. 

The large majority of cities, however, 
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the caliber of municipal engineers and 
the somewhat doubtful generosity of 
city councils. 


DETROIT S EXPERIENCE 


A few cities, including Detroit, 
Pontiac, and Sacramento, have tried to 
reduce site selection to a more or less 
exact science by means of carefully 
weighted tables. In Detroit, for ex- 
ample, when a large number of tracts 
were under consideration, nine factors 
were selected as meriting attention, 
and to each factor an arbitrary number 
of points was assigned on the basis of 
supposed importance. Here is the list, 
as prepared by the city engineer of 


' Detroit and the engineer of the Wayne 


County Road Commission: 


Raras ror Varrous Warne County (Derrorr) Amrorrt Srres 5 








3 Factors Detailed Items Points 
Center of population . . .. Manufacturing, Retail, Clubs, Taxi, Industrial 170 
Downtown center. .. Hotel, Post Office, Financial, Depots, Water 

Terminals 290 
Airways. . 2. 0... .| Transcontinental Lines, State Lines 180 
Transportation . ..... ... . | Bus Lines, Paved Roads, Electric Lines, Rail- 
TO 120 
Character of Neighborhood . Building Restrictions, Possible Development, 
Factory Sites 40 
Fog......- Weather Reports, High and Low Areas, Streams 40 
Smoke Manufacturing Districts, Prevailing Winds 40 
Area of Site Maximum, 1 mile square 
Minimum, }4 mile square 100 
Soil and Ground Condition. . Drainage, Subsoil, Sod 20 
Total- fa cease il aeenee “Ss 1000 
L 





seem to have regarded site selection as 
a matter for the determination of 
trained engineers, and to have been 
governed in large measure, quite 
properly, by the advice of their en- 
gineering or public works departments. 
For the most part, therefore, their air- 
ports are probably as good as could 
reasonably be expected, considering 

5 Proceedings of the Thirty-Fourth Annual Con- 


vention of the American Society for Municipal 
Improvements, 1928, p. 344. 


The comparative merit of each pro- 
posed site having been determined in 
accordance with this table, it then 
became necessary to consider the highly 
important factor of cost. The cost of 
a tract was properly regarded as not 
only the purchase price of the land, 
but also the outlay required for neces- 
sary grading, clearing, and grubbing, 
and for the installation of an adequate 
drainage system. The total cost of 
each site, thus defined, was then di- 
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vided by its total number of points 
scored, and the result was a so-called 
“index number,” which was supposed 
to reflect the merit of the site in terms 
of dollars and cents. 

Of course, this entire system of 
ratings was designed solely to aid the 
Board of Supervisors of Wayne 
County to make an intelligent decision, 
and not to reduce the whole problem 
of site selection to a purely mechanical 
affair. As a matter of fact, the Board 
of Supervisors finally chose the site 
which received the best rating, but a 
number of members of the Board 
favored the site which stood second, 
and the vote was close. 


How Ir Was Done IN SACRAMENTO 


It is interesting to note that the 
factors considered by Sacramento in 
choosing its airport are very similar to 
those used by Detroit, though there 
are some additions, and many of the 
weights assigned are quite different. 
The Sacramento table is given below: 
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ckase price and the cost of develop- 
meant, was divided by the desirability 
rating to obtain an index number or 
rating unit. The airport chosen by 
Secramento in this manner was the 
cisy’s second. The first had been 
selected largely by guesswork, and had 
soon proved totally unsuitable because 


‘of numerous hazards and improper 


drainage. So, when the need for a 
different site became obvious, the 
municipal officials decided to rely on 
something more than casual opinion. 

It is by no means certain, however, 
that best results can be obtained by 
making a list of desirable factors and 
then giving them arbitrary weights. 
A table so prepared is at best a starting 
peint—a guide for the mature delibera- 
tions of experienced men. At worst, it 
might become a dangerous tool in the 
hends of bungling amateurs, used to 
justify their inept decisions. 

Take, as an example, an airport site 
waich fulfilled perfectly every require- 
ment except that of size. Its rating 


SACRAMENTO AIRPORT JITE RATINGS $ 























Factors Points 

Freedom from fog (determined by observation) . . n. ssuass cena eee D 15 
Freedom from bad air currents (determined by actua flight tests)...... 10 
Area of site (an area of 250 acres was decided upon es the required size, and sites 

smaller and larger were given reduced rani in yc sine sea ess DR Te 10 
Shape of site.... serrada eee ee 5 
Approaches and surroundings Lin Wee lel Fe Was Wales odes Peek AE S E OOTA 8 
Favorable prevailing winds...... 0... cc cece ee srprisseseeracrer reres 5 
Proposed neighborhood development. ... 2... ....- sro cece cece eee teenies 4 
Possibility of expansion of area. .. l... aoaaa cence eee ce eee ne teen 4 
Accessibility to air travel (sites on the transcontinenzal airway were given full 

value, and others in proportion to distance from the airway)............ tony 10 
Distance from the center of vane Bestel ae koe a note enta sale thus ne ciate te 10 
Distance from the railroad ... 2.2... 00 cee cece orras ee cece epee ne 4 
Distance from the post office. abled ei a-oigal pcre acevo aaa adever E E E ES S. 10 
Distance from aircraft factory sites... 0 6... fcc eee a cerr e ne eee 5 
Rotel 05: oh mote a Sates ie wet! aia br arga roaerg a AGa usa 100 





As in the case of Detroit, the total 
cost of each site, including the pur- 
€ Asro Digest, p, 182, Dec,, 1999, 





would then be very high—perhaps con- 
siderably higher than that of any rival 
tract of land. Yet its area might be 
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so small as to make it utterly unfitted 
to the needs of large transport planes. 
Or, if it were large, centrally located, 
well drained, cheap, and free from un- 
favorable air currents, its consequent 
high rating would be no indication of 
the fact that fogs were so dense and so 
frequent as to prevent its satisfactory 
use for airport purposes. Of course, 
this is only another way of saying that 
weighted tables are an aid to experi- 
enced judgment, but not a substitute 
for it. 


Sızm Versus Location 


Within the aviation industry there is 
considerable difference of opinion as to 
the relative importance of size and 
central location. The controversy is 
important, because in almost every in- 
stance one factor or the other must be 
sacrificed, and it then becomes neces- 
sary to make a definite decision. Oc- 
casionally a city may find a tract of 
land of adequate size within a short 
distance of its downtown district, as 
did Berlin in 1918 when it took over a 
former drill ground, gradually develop- 
ing it into one of the world’s foremost 
flying fields. But such cases are re- 
markable because of their rarity. The 
community which insists upon con- 
venient location must usually be satis- 
fied with a relatively small tract; while 
the municipality which puts size first 
must commonly go to its very borders, 
or even beyond, in order to find 
a sufficient quantity of undeveloped 
land. 

Those who take the viewpoint that 
proximity to the central section of the 
city is essential base their arguments 
on the obvious fact that time is a vital 
factor in aviation—more so than in 
any other form of transportation. The 
one inducement which the aviation in- 
dustry can offer to the public in ex- 
change for higher rates and greater 
danger is the saving of minutes or 


p5 
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hours. And just to the extent that 
minutes or even hours are wasted in 
traveling by bus or trolley between the 
hotel or the business district and the 
airport, the advantage of air transpor- 
tation is lost. As Colonel Lindbergh 
said in 1929: 


If the port is an hour’s ride from the city, 
it takes away the advantage of flying tıme. 
On a trip from New York or Philadelphia 
to Washington, the time required going to 
and from distant landing fields would add 
so much to the flying time as to leave little 
advantage over railroad transportation. 
... So that conditions being somewhat 
nearly equal ...I think distance from 
the city would be of primary importance.’ 


There is another side to the story, 
however. Airports must be large if 
they are to be of maximum usefulness. 
Not only must sufficient space be pro- 
vided for runways and taxiways, but at 
every large air terminal, land should be 
set aside for numerous hangars, an 
administration building, and even fac- 
tories. One careful student of the 
problem recently ventured the asser- 
tion that 


when all the flying activities of a fairly 
large community are to be concentrated on 
one field, the minimum area of that field 
should be at least five hundred acres. Where 
several sites can be obtained, the major air 
terminal and industrial field should have 
from five hundred to seven hundred acres. 
. . » In small communities, a single field 
with an area of from two hundred to four 
hundred acres may suffice.® 


This estimate is very conservative. 
Many writers declare that one thou- 
sand or even fifteen hundred acres are 
desirable.® 


7 Quoted in Time, May 18, 1929. 

8 Boone, Andrew R., “Location and Owner- 
ship of Airports,” Aviation, Mar. 28, 1929. 

? Ses, for example, Bullard, J. E., “Financing 
the Municipal Airport Site,” Airports, Nov., 
1929. 
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SIZE AND LOCATION OF AMERICAN 
AIRPORTS 


As a matter of fact, there is not an 
airport in the country which can boast 
of more than one thousand acres, and 
only eleven ports have areas of five 
hundred acres or more. Even in the 
largest cities—those with populations 
in excess of three hundred thousand— 
the average field has not more than two 
hundred and fifty acres, considering 
only the principal field of each city. 
Boston is served by an airport whose 
activities are crowded upon one hun- 
dred and sixty-five acres, and one hun- 
dred and seventy acres suffice for Mills 
Field, San Francisco, one of the busiest 
air harbors in the country. 

It might well be supposed that the 
smaller cities--in the fifty thousand to 
one hundred thousand population 
group—would welcome their oppor- 
tunity to secure suitable undeveloped 
land at relatively low prices, and would 
establish flying fields of adequate size. 
Instead, nearly half of the communities 
in this class which have airports have 
kept the area below one hundred acres, 
thus saving a few dollars and at the 
same time destroying all likelihood of 
satisfactory airport facilities. 

From these figures it might be sup- 
posed that American cities were vir- 
tually unanimous in their decision to 
sacrifice size in favor of convenient 
location. On the other hand, a glance 
at the statistics of distances between 
airports and business centers might 
convey the impression that the need 
for nearness had been entirely over- 
looked. 

In the average city whose population 
exceeds three hundred thousand, the 
principal airport is about eight miles 
distant from the center of trade. In 
San Francisco the distance is thirteen 
miles. The average distance between 
airport and business center is about 
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five and one-half miles for cities of 
more moderate size—with populations 
between one hundred thousand and 
three hundred thousand. Miami’s mu- 
nicipal airport is ten miles away from 
the city’s center, however, and Port 
Columbus, the splendidly equipped 
air terminal of Columbus, Ohio, is 
eight miles distant. 

Even the smallest cities considered 
in this study—those in the fifty thou- 
sand to one hundred thousand group—~ 
have most commonly established their 
airports about four miles out. Ports 
nearer than three miles are very rare; 
while a few municipalities, such as 
Portland, Maine, and Charleston, 
South Carolina, are served by airports 
located from seven to ten miles distant 
from the trade center. 

One is almost tempted to ask whether 
the cities of the United States, uncer- 
tain as to the relative importance of 
size and convenient location, have not 
sacrificed both. The truth of the 
matter is that conveniently situated 
tracts of land which conform to air- 
port requirements are not easy to find. 
In most large cities, undeveloped tracts 
of four or five hundred acres close to 
the heart of trade simply do not exist. 
In those few cases where suitable land 
still remains idle, the cost of procuring 
it for airport purposes is almost pro- 
hibitive; and city councils, knowing 
very little about the needs of airports, 
are seldom willing to pay prohibitive 
prices. Private capitalists, if the de- 
velopment of the port is left to their 
initiative, are even less inclined to do 
so, for the question of profit is one they 
cannot afford to overlook. 


MATIN AND Auxiniary AIRPORTS 


A large metropolitan center could 
best meet the problem of location ver- 
sus size, in all probability, by estab- 
lishing several airports—one large 
transport center, with an area of one 
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thousand acres or even more, situated 
fifteen or twenty miles from the busi- 
ness center, if necessary, and a con- 
siderable number of small landing and 
take-off areas placed as close as pos- 
sible to the heart of the downtown 
district. Large transport planes from 
other cities would then land at the main 
port, transferring their passengers to 
small planes for the final lap of the 
journey to the center of the metropolis. 
A regular air shuttle or air taxi service 
could be established between the large, 
outlying field and the small, close-in 
areas. 

This suggestion is not nearly so 
radical as it may seem to those unac- 
quainted with air transportation. Vir- 
tually every large city’ already has 
from two to ten airports. Thirty fiy- 
ing fields are now in active operation 
within the New York region. All that 
remains, therefore, is to find or create 
for each metropolis an airport of sufi- 
cient size to serve as the main port, and 
then to codrdinate all the fields of the 
city into a unified system. 

The difficulties in the way of co- 
ordination should not be minimized, 
however. At present, the smaller and 
less important ports within each large 
city are almost all in private ownership, 
and private owners do not usually 
welcome the suggestion that their 
schemes and their methods of doing 
business be subordinated to the public 
need. It may sometimes be desirable 
for the city to purchase all these sec- 
ondary fields, or else to create addi- 
tional secondary fields of its own. 

As to the suggestion that an air taxi 
service be established, such a service 
ig now in operation across San Fran- 
cisco Bay, between San Francisco and 
Oakland. Recently a San Francisco- 
Vallejo extension has been added. Of 
course, this line does not connect a 

10 That is, every city with a population in 
excess of 300,000. 
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principal airport with auxiliary ports, 
but it serves to demonstrate the prac- 
ticability of air taxi service. A few 
months ago it was proposed that small 
amphibian planes be used to carry 
passengers from some of Chicago’s out- 
lying airports to the water front of the 
downtown section, and it may not be 
long before this suggestion is adopted. 

The principal objection to any such 
plan as that outlined above is that the 
cost would be excessive. Most cities 
would find their present municipal air- 
ports too small to serve as principal 
fields, and would be obliged to relegate 
them to the class of auxiliary ports. 
New and larger tracts of land, farther 
from the business section in all proba- 
bility, would then have to be developed 
at considerable expense. But this 
ought not to be a serious objection, for 
in a very short time the pressure of in- 
creasing air traffic will almost certainly 
compel a great many cities to abandon 
their present airport sites and seek 
larger areas, whether or not they at- 
tempt to codrdinate all the airport 
facilities within their borders. 


SEGREGATION OF FLYING ACTIVITIES 


Moreover, cities are beginning to 
learn that all flying activities cannot be 
conducted in safety from a single field. 
When commercial pilots are compelled 
to adjust their operations to the oft- 
times fantastic whims of student fliers, 
the results are likely to be disastrous 
and are certain to be unsatisfactory. 
The biggest problem in flight regula- 
tion is the control of training activities, 
and the only safe way to control such 
activities is to banish them entirely 
from major airports, thus forcing them 
to be carried on at auxiliary fields. 

At the Newark airport, the aviation 
schools are permitted to have -their 
hangar and repair facilities, but all 
operations are conducted from another 
field seven or eight miles distant. 
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Students are flown from the port to the 
training center, and no student is per- 
mitted to use the Newark airport until 
he has had at least fifty hours of solo 
flying. At the Denver airport, also, 
student flying is prohibited, while some 
fields, such as the Dayton airport and 
the Curtiss-Chicago field, are divided 
into two parts, one part for student 
training and the other for commercial 
operations. 

About a year ago, Airway Age, one 
of the leading a#ronautical publica- 
tions, predicted editorially that in 
time all flying schools would be banned 
from municipal airports." Many air- 
port operators also feel quite strongly 
that commercial and military flying 
activities cannot both be conducted 
successfully from the same field, 
though their arguments are less con- 
vincing than those with regard to stu- 
dent training.” 

Properly speaking, the distance from 
the airport to the downtown district is 
not a question of miles but of minutes. 
Miles are important merely because 
minutes must be spent in covering 
them. If only for this reason, ade- 
quate transportation facilities between 
port and city are an absolute ne- 
cessity. Many municipalities, how- 
ever, have failed to realize this rather 
obvious fact. Of one hundred and 
eighty-one airports for which informa- 
tion is at hand,” nearly one hundred 
and fifty rely on bus or trolley lines, 
or both, to meet the local transporta- 
tion needs of their patrons. Only 
fifteen have regular field cars to carry 
passengers to their journeys’ end in 
comfort. 

This small number of field cars indi- 

u P, 798, June, 1929, 

8 Proceedings of the First Annual Airport 
Conference, reported in Air Transportation, p. 
57, May 25, 1929. 

13 The airports of practically all cities with 
populations in excess of fifty thousand are m- 
cluded. 
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cates a surprising lack of vision on the 
part of those responsible for airport 
policies, for air travelers are a compara- 
tively wealthy group, demanding the 
best, and usually well able to pay for it. 
Most of them would be delighted to 
have the trip from the airport to the 
center of the city arranged in advance, 
even at a slight additional cost. They 
do not relish the task of hunting for the 
nearest trolley or bus line, which in 
more than one case is half a mile dis- 
tant from the field. A few ports— 
seventeen or eighteen in all, among 
the flying fields of the larger cities— 
are not even provided with trolley, 
train, or bus service, and do not have 
field cars, so that passengers must re- 
sort to taxicabs or private automobiles. 
Tt is scarcely necessary to point out 
that such conditions are not likely to 
stimulate air travel. 


Deuivery or Maru 


Quite as important as the prompt 
transportation of passengers is the 
prompt delivery of mail. Speed in the 
air must be matched by speed on 
the ground in sorting and distributing 
the thousands of pounds of letters which 
are carried daily by the mail planes. 
To facilitate this work, the Post Office 
Department has established airport 
post offices at a number of busy centers, 
among them Cleveland, Newark, 
Chicago, New Orleans, Atlanta, and 
Salt Lake City. Many such post 
offices will undoubtedly be added as the 
volume of air mail increases.4 

In time, also, the common method of 
delivering letters from the airport to 
the center of the city, or even directly 
to large downtown office buildings, will 
probably be by means of underground 
pneumatic tubes. The use of such 
tubes, in order to hasten delivery, has 
long been urged by Second Assistant 


K See Means, Howard H., “The Airport Post 
Office,” Aviation, Dec. 28, 1929. 
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Postmaster General Glover, who is in 
direct charge of air mail, and five 
cities” have recently been selected for 
preliminary installations. There is no 
question as to the practicability of the 
scheme. Tons of letters are handled 
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every day by New York City’s twenty- 
seven miles of double pneumatic tubes, 
and in some of Manhattan’s newer sky- 
scrapers, every private office has its 
own connection. The only deterrent 
to widespread adoption is the high cost. 


CHAPTER H 


AIRPORTS AND THE DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


HEN municipal officials begin to 

make plans for an airport, they 
usually find that they are badly in need 
of competent technical assistance. 
Even the city engineer, who probably 
knows more about the matter than 
anyone else in the city’s service, is not 
usually qualified to say with assurance 
what tract of land should be chosen and 
what equipment should be procured. 
Under the circumstances, one of the 
best places to turn to for advice is the 
United States Department of Com- 
merce. The Department’s Aéronau- 
tics Branch, established under the 
provisions of the Air Commerce Act of 
1926, stands ready to aid communities 
in the selection of airport sites. Its 
experts devote a considerable portion 
of their time to this work. 

Of course, the preliminary task of 
weeding out all obviously unsatis- 
factory sites, so as to narrow the choice 
as much as possible, must be done by 
the city itself. Maps of the surround- 
ing country must be procured. In- 
formation should be obtained con- 
cerning the exact size of each proposed 
tract, its distance in miles and minutes 
from the center of the city, existing 
transportation facilities, and avail- 
ability of electric current and water. 
With this and other pertinent in- 
formation at hand, including data con- 
cerning prevailing winds and general 

1 New York, Boston, Chicago, Cincinnati, 
and Los Angeles. 


weather conditions, the Department’s 
specialist need only pay a flying visit— 
literally speaking—to each site under 
consideration. He is then in a position 
to make his recommendation, which 
may or may not be approved by the 
city fathers. 


Tue Amway BULLETINS 


One of the important jobs which the 
Aéronautics Branch has set itself is the 
preparation of a separate Airway 
Bulletin for every airport in the coun- 
try. This bulletin, a single sheet 
seven and a quarter inches long by 
four and a quarter inches wide, has 
two maps on its face—one showing 
the location of the port in relation to 
the city it serves, and the other show- 
ing the actual field layout. On the 
back of the sheet is a collection of 
miscellaneous data about the port. 
Its position, size, and shape are given, 
as well as the number and the type of 
runways, the nature and the location of 
obstructions, the lighting facilities, 
and the accommodations for planes 
and passengers, to mention only a part 
of the information which is included. 

Some of these data are incomplete, 
while others are grossly inaccurate. 
But omissions and errors need occasion 
no surprise when it is realized that the’ 
Aéronautics Branch must rely almost 
entirely upon the cities themselves, 
or upon private owners, in the case of 
commercial ports, to supply the desired 
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information. Its staff is so small and 
so busy with other matters that it 
cannot possibly take the time to check 
the answers received. Despite their 
faults, the Airway Bulletins are valu- 
able aids to air travel. Reproductions 
of the two sides of the bulletin for Fort 
Wayne’s municipal airport are given. 


AmrorT Ratines 


Under the provisions of the 1926 Air 
Commerce Act, the Secretary of 
Commerce is authorized “to provide 
for the examination and rating of” 
airports. This duty has been assigned 
to the Aéronautics Branch, which has 
set up very comprehensive airport 
standards. Acceptance of these stand- 
ards, it must be understood, is purely 
voluntary. Every airport is entirely 
free to disregard them, but unless it 
meets at least the minimum require- 
ments it will not receive a rating from 
the Department of Commerce. 

Lack of a Federal rating means 
little or nothing at the present time, 
because so few ratings have been 
issued. Only two airports had been 
rated up to June 1, 1930.7 But as 
the number of rated airports increases, 
and virtually all the more important 
fields are included in the list, the stamp 
of Federal approval is likely to become 
the sine qua non of successful operation 
for every commercial airport. Fliers 
are fairly certain to choose those ports 
which can give them a reasonable 
assurance of satisfactory conditions— 
an assurance, moreover, backed by the 
Federal Government. 

The regulations of the Aéronautics 
Branch provide for several different 
ratings, according to the kind of 
facilities furnished. Thus, an airport 
which fails to meet Federal require- 
ments in every particular, but is fairly 

16 44 Stat. L. 568. 

The municipal ports of Pontiec, Michigan, 
and Denver, Colorado. 
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satisfactory in most respects, may 
receive a rating which indicates the 
exact stage of its development. Only 
if conditions are entirely bad will the 
Aéronautics Branch refuse to issue 
any sort of a rating. 

This system is partly responsible for 
the small number of fields rated. 
Those responsible for the destiny of 
an airport are usually disinclined to 
accept anything less than the very 
highest rating issued. Rather than be 
branded as inferior, they are likely to 
defer their rating application, hoping 
that at some future time they will be 
able to meet all requirements and 
receive the unqualified approval of the 
Federal Government. 

But there is another reason for the 
scarcity of rated airports. Before a 
port receives its rating it must be 
visited by a Federal representative, 
who checks the information submitted 
by the airport authorities; and since 
the Aéronautics Branch is badly under- 
manned, months may elapse between 
the receipt of the rating application 
and the visit of the Federal inspector. 

The application, which is submitted 
on a form prepared by the Aëronautics 
Branch, must include a vast quantity 
of data concerning the port. One 
hundred and twenty questions, grouped 
under forty-seven heads, must be 
answered. These questions deal with 
such matters as landing area, general 
facilities, and night lighting equipment. 
A sketch which shows in detail the 
layout of the port must accompany the 
application. 

With all this information at hand the 
Aëronautics Branch is in a position to 
determine the proper rating of the 
airport, and only the confirmation of 
the Federal field representative is 
necessary before the rating is finally 
issued. Ratings are issued for periods 
of one year, but may be renewed. 
They may be revoked at any time for 
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FORT WAYNE, IND. 


Name: Baer Field. 
Olass: 
Municipal, Rating, 
city of Fort Wayne; operator, Board of Park Commissioners, 


‘ost 
Lat. 41 10° 25’", long. 85° 08’ 24’’; alt. above sea level, 825.8’ ; mag. 
var., 0° 29’ 4b" 1929; annual increase, 8’ 85’ 
Divtenes ard direction from ‘ity, 4% miles N. of courthouse; R, R. 
Derc oos ee ee past eld. 
escription 


2, Kan x 8,584’ ; acres, 220 A 
Ere E S EE ar mate 
A 8 none; g gr 
öh with green ranways, hone; feld being graded: best landing 
een 
Telephone sols and wires to E. and W.; trees to 8. and N.; beacon 
tower and hangar in 8H. corner, 


Marking (day), none. 
hting, tower marked with red obstruction lights. 
and identification: 


Ba Fs d 100’ w FORE WAYNE on rook oS 
Name on hangar, | TORT WAYNÐ on roof. 





Other marking, all painted yellow. 
yind direction 1 tana painter done on beacon tower. 
aeon, pAr rotating, 6 r. p. m., 8,000,000 candlepower, on tower in 
ound ‘hts, none, 
AM Hants pone: 


wna ood lights for landing, yes. 


ania for “servicing, yes. 
Landin Rig none ; storage rates, nong. 
Mec $1.50 per hour, 
Pansare. one x 140’ x 18’ 6” clearance. 
Repair facilities, none; spares, none, 
Specification fuel and oil, yes. 
Guard, -yes ; fire apparatus, hand extinguishers, 
Qearters, in A meals, in city. 

ans 


g mast, me, 
Communioation and signal equipment: 
Tele phone; yes; telegraph, by phone, 
Ra none. 
Meteorolomeat d data: 
Prev winds, summer BW., winter SW., ea Sw. 
Heaviest winds are usually from W. or NW. Win ds of 40 m. p. h. o: 
over are recorded 6 times per ne a during Novy. to Apr. incl 
Highest recorded velocity Is 

Dense fog occurs 1d: p.m. from Ost to Mar. and infrequently 
from Apr. to Sept., incl.’ Light fog ea Won dae ind "i Sept, to to 
Mar., incl, and infrequently from Apr. to Aug. in 
gceur between 4 and 10 a. m, with an average d tin ot Poe 


mes per year, Bec. o Mar, meb ie 8 ne Fea months 


Mar., incl, is abo 
Weather map rane hon 
Nearest weather barca. pore ow 
Nearest upper-air observer, Ro Colter Ind. (W. B.). 


Baer Field Club; Fort Wayne Chapter Rags 
FORT WATNE w ‘ith arrow poin on building in city 
and on gnd on maa rank W, section of diy a and W. side of city. Field 
ing AAA 


U. 5, @OTEOGErT PROREOM COTE. re 
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failure to maintain standards. In 
addition, any major change on a rated 
port must receive Federal approval. 


“AIA >> 

The highest rating issued by the 
Department of Commerce is “AIA.” 
The first letter of this combination 
refers to general equipment and facili- 
ties. An airport which is satisfactory 
in every respect as to general equipment 
and facilities is given an “A” rating. 
Less completely equipped ports may 
receive the letters “B,” “C,” or “D”— 
“D” indicating that general equipment 
and facilities leave very much to be 
desired. There is no “E” rating. 

The figure between the two letters 
shows the size of the effective landing 
area. “1” is awarded to an airport 
whose landing area is considered ade- 
quate for all purposes, while “2,” “3,” 
and “4” indicate successively smaller 
tracts. The figure “5” is reserved for 
airports “not having landing areas 
meeting the minimum requirements for 
a ‘4’ rating on size but which the 
Secretary of Commerce considers safe 
for the use to which they are being 
put.” 18 There is also an “0” rating. 
“ An airport which, in the opinion of the 
Secretary of Commerce, is unsafe for 
operation, but from which operations 
are nevertheless taking place, and 
which requests a rating, will be rated 
*0’."1¢ Jt is highly improbable that 
many “0” ratings will be issued, for 
airport owners and managers are more 
likely to avoid the Department of 
Commerce and its representatives than 
to apply for Federal ratings if they 
know that their fields are so small as to 
fall below the minimum standard of 
safety. 

The final letter of the “AIA” or 
other letter-figure-letter combination 


18 “ Airport Rating Regulations,” U. S. Dept. 
of Commerce, Aeronautics Branch, Bull. 16, p. 12. 
o Ibid. 
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refers to night lighting equipment. 
“A,” of course, is the highest rating, 


_ and indicates that a port possesses all 


the lighting facilities which the Aéro- 
nautics Branch deems necessary for 
safe night operations. There are also 
“By”? “602? “tT,” “p? and “yg” 
ratings. “X?” is given “to airports 
having no night lighting equipment, 
or which do not provide all night 
operation of lighting equipment, or 
which do not keep this equipment 
available for operation on request.” 2° 

The Federal rating requirements. 
above discussed obviously refer to air- 
ports for land planes. Seaplane airport 
rating regulations have also been pre- 
pared by the Aéronautics Branch, but 
may safely be ignored because so 
few American cities have seaplane 
bases. #! 

The standards set up by the Federal 
Government for landplane ports merit 
the serious consideration of every 
student of airport problems, for they 
represent by far the most careful . 
analysis of airport needs which has 
yet been attempted. They are open 
to criticism in certain respects of, 
course; virtually every pioneer work 
subsequently reveals more or less 
serious weaknesses. But the weak- 
nesses of the rating regulations may 
reasonably be expected to disappear as 
the Aéronautics Branch makes revisions 
from time to time; and even in their 
present form they are the best criteria 
we have by which to judge the ade- 
quacy of present-day airports. 


Basic REQUIREMENTS 
The Federal regulations specify cer- 
tain basic requirements which must be 
met by an airport before it becomes 
eligible to receive a rating. One of 
these requirements is a suitable landing 
area. To be “suitable,” the area must 
% Asronautics Bulletin, op. cit p. 18. 
u See p. 263. 
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be smooth, well drained, approximately 
level, and free from obstructions and 
depressions. The maximum slope per- 
mitted at any point is two and one- 
half per cent, with a mean maximum 
of two percent. 

Emphasis is placed on freedom from 
obstructions, because buildings or wires 
which would in no way affect a different 
type of development may prove a 
serious menace to safety in the vicinity 
of an airport. Generally speaking, an 
airplane operating at or near sea level 
rises and descends at a ratio of seven 
to one. That is, for every foot it rises 
after taking off, and for every foot it 
descends prior to landing, it moves 
forward seven feet. Of course, some 
planes are designed to rise much more 
rapidly, especially if they are carrying 
light loads. Then, too, an experienced 
pilot is able to land at a much steeper 
angle than the normal seven-to-one, 
by making use of the so-called “ side- 
slip” landing—a maneuver in which 
the descent is begun at an unusually 
high altitude and one wing is depressed 
until the plane slips sidewise, the 
straightening out process occurring 
only about forty or fifty feet from the 
ground. For all operations, however, 
including the activities of heavily 
loaded transport planes, it is necessary 
to assume a seven-to-one ratio. This 
means that a fifty-foot building at one 
end of the field reduces the effective 
landing area by three hundred and 
fifty feet—at sea level. If the airport 
is considerably above sea level, a fifty- 
foot building becomes an even more 
serious matter, for every increase in the 
altitude of the port makes necessary 
higher landing and taking off speeds 
and flatter climbing angles. A flying 
field located five thousand feet above 
sea level must count upon a ratio of 
approximately ten to one. Small won- 

3 Black, Archibald, “Civil Atrports and Áir- 
ways,” p. 21. 
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der that the Aéronautics Branch insists 
upon freedom from obstructions! 


Wrap DIRECTION INDICATORS 


Every airport which desires a rating 
must have an approved type of wind- 
direction indicator. The importance 
o? this requirement will be appreciated 
when it is understood thet an airplane 
lends and takes off into the wind. It 
takes off into the wind because the 
pressure of the air against its wing 
surfaces facilitates its upward move- 
ment-——a principle readily understood 
by any one who has ever flown a kite. 
It lands into the wind so that it may 
ucilize the airs force to retard its 
motion. To land and take off with 
the wind would be to increase material- 
ly the distance required for these 
operations, and to land at right angles 
tc the wind would be to invite disaster. 
So the pilot must know the wind’s 
dzection. An indicator of some sort is 
akmost as essential as an adequate 
landing area. 

Wind-direction indicators are of two 
types—wind cones and wind tees. 
The wind cone, which is by far the 
more common, is simply a piece of 
unbleached muslin in the form of a 
dunce cap, held open at the mouth by a 
piece of wire and so mounted as to fly 
freely with the wind. The wind tee, 
in the shape of a cross or letter “T,” is 
made of wood or metal, placed in a 
herizontal position, and mounted in 
such a manner as to swing readily on its 
pivot. In other words, it is a variant 
of the ordinary weather vane. It has 
the merit of being more durable than 
the wind cone, but, unlike the cone, it 
gives no indication whatever of wind 
velocity. 


D3AINAGE AND OTHER REQUIREMENTS 


Among the basic Federal regulations 
is the statement that every airport 
which receives a rating must be situated 


‘hundred feet. 
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on a good road leading to the nearest 
city or town. An “adequate” drain- 
age system is also specified, but this 
requirement is coupled with the ex- 
planation that “if the natural drainage 
is sufficient, no artificial drainage 
system will be required.” Drainage 
experts are inclined to question the 
assumption that natural drainage can 
ever be satisfactory for a port which 
accommodates any considerable quan- 
tity of air traffic, except perhaps in 
some few sections of the country where 
soil conditions are very exceptional. 
Yet, a substantial majority of airports, 
even in those cities with populations of 
more than fifty thousand, rely solely 
on the drainage provided by nature.” 
Whether the A¢ronautics Branch would 
pronounce such drainage facilities— 
or lack of facilities—satisfactory in 
most cases is not certain. It all de- 
pends upon the interpretation of 
“sufficient” and “adequate.” 

The landing area of every airport 


which meets the basic Federal require- 


ments must be marked with a circle 
having a diameter of at least one 
This circle, a four-foot 


` band of concrete, crushed rock, gravel, 


or some other suitable material set 
flush with the surrounding surface, is 
to be kept whitewashed or painted 
chrome yellow, unless clearly visible 
at a considerable height. The name of 
the city, in letters from ten to thirty 
feet high, is to be placed near the circle 
if possible, but not in it. The Aéro- 
nautics Branch plans to put within the 
circle the rating of the port, and it may 
well be that as ratings become more 
numerous this scheme will acquire 
a new significance. Other required 
markings include sheet-metal cones 
outlining the usable portion of the field 
and painted according to specifications, 
as well as chrome yellow flags to in- 
dicate temporarily unsafe landing areas. 
i = See p. 246. 
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There are also a number of other 
basic requirements. Facilities for sup- 
plying planes with gasoline, oil, and 
water must be provided, and drink- 
ing water must be at hand. The per- 
sonnel of the port must be on duty 
during the day hours, or must be easy 
to reach by telephone. If runways are 
used, they must be at least one hundred 
feet wide, and “constructed of some 
wear-resisting material.” There must 
be dependable communication and 
transportation service between airport 
and city. 


GENERAL EQUIPMENT AND FACLITI®ES 


These, then, are the basic require- 
ments which an airport must meet 
before a rating will be granted. In 
addition, it must measure up to a vast 
number of other specifications if it is to 
receive a high rating. It will be 
remembered that the first letter of the 
Department of Commerce’s letter- 
figure-letter combination refers to 
general equipment and facilities. In 
order to receive an “A” rating-on this 
point, fairly high standards must be 
met. Every airport which qualifies 
must have at least one hangar with 
inside measurements of eighty by one 
hundred feet, with an overhead clear- 
ance of not less than eighteen feet. 
Some provision for heating the hangar 
must be made during freezing weather. 
The wind-direction indicator must 
conform to a number of detailed specifi- 
cations. Extensive repair facilities, 
several weather instruments, and first 
aid equipment, including an ambulance 
or some vehicle adaptable to ambulance 
use, must be at the port. 

There must be adequate fire-fighting 
facilities, also; “adequate” in this case 
being interpreted largely according to 
the standards of the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters. Waiting and rest 
rooms and a restaurant or other public 
source of food supply are required, as 
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well as sleeping quarters for at least 
three men.in addition to the personnel 
of the port. Means must be provided 
for removing snow at those fields where 
the snowfall is sometimes sufficiently 
heavy to hamper flying operations. 
Every airport within a radius of four 
hundred miles of a Department of 
Commerce airways radio station” 
must have a radio receiving set and a 
loud speaker. A register of arriving 
and departing aircraft must be kept, 
showing such essential information for 
each plane as the license number, the 
names of owner and pilot, the number of 
passengers and crew, and the like. 
Lower standards are set up for a “B” 
rating on general equipment and 
facilities, and of course the “C” and 
“D” ratings are still easier to obtain. 


Size OF tan LANDING ÅREA 


When an airport is given an AIA 
rating, the “1” refers to the size of the 
effective landing area, as already 
pointed out. In order to receive this 
highest rating on landing area, the port 


shall have at least twenty-five hundred feet 
of effective landing area in all directions, 
with clear approaches, and the field shall be 
in good condition at all times; or it shall 
have landing strips not less than five hun- 
dred feet wide, permitting landing in at least 
eight directions at all times, the landing 
strips not to cross or converge at angles 
of less than forty degrees, nor any one of the 
landing strips to be less than twenty-five 
hundred feet in effective length, with clear 
approaches. By clear approaches is meant 
absence of buildings, towers, and other 
obstacles over which a seven-to-one glide or 
climb to or from the edge of the landing 
area would not be possible, and absence of 
smokestacks, towers, high tension power 
lines, ete., which constitute obstructions 
even though beyond the seven-to-one 
ratio.% 

H See pp. 261-262. 

3 This statement, of course, refers to ports at 
or near sea level. Smce a seven-to-one ghde or 
chmb ratio will not suffice for ports situated at 
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There is no need to give in detail the 
specifications for “2,” “38,” and “4” 
ratings. 


Nicat LIGHTING Equiement 


In order to secure an “A” rating on 
right lighting equipment, as repre- 
sented by the last symbol of the “AIA” 
combination, an airport must meet a 
great many requirements. First, it 
must have a beacon with certain care- 
fally prescribed characteristics. In 
addition, it must have white or yellow 
boundary lights, with green lights to 
s10w best approaches in case the entire 
field is not available for landing in all 
directions at all times. The wind- 
direction indicator must be illuminated, 
o? course, for pilots landing at night are 
quite as dependent upon wind direction 
a3 daytime fliers. All obstructions on 
the airport and in its immediate vicin- 
ity must be marked with red lights. 


CEILING PROJECTORS 


The Federal regulations also specify 
that each airport of highest grade must 
have a ceiling projector. This device 
requires a word of explanation. Every 
airman approaching a port at which he 
expects to make a landing is anxious to 
know the height of the “ceiling” above 
tke field—that is, the height of the 
lowest layer of overhanging clouds. 
It is highly important that he possess 
tkis information, for otherwise he 
would have no way of telling just how 
close to the ground he must come in 
order to obtain clear vision. So the 
pcrt authorities must be prepared to 
sead out word as to the ceiling height 
from time to time, which means that 
thay must have some way of measuring 
it. 





alt tudes in excess of one thousand feet above sea 
level, such ports must proportionately increase 
the size of their effective landing areas or the 
effective length of their landing strips, in order to 
secure a ‘‘]”’ rating. 
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In the daytime the most common 
method of measuring ceiling height is 
to send up very small toy balloons, 
whose rate of ascent is definitely known. 
By timing these balloons with a stop 
watch from the moment they leave the 
ground until they disappear in the 
clouds overhead, the ceiling height 
can very readily be computed. At 
night, however, the ceiling projector is 
used. It is an incandescent search- 
light set at an angle so as to cast its 
beam against the lowest cloud layer. 
Most frequently the light is set at an 
angle of forty-five degrees, and in that 
case, when the distance from the 
projector to a point on the ground 
directly beneath the light spot has 
been measured, usually by pacing, the 
ceiling height is known. For it re- 
quires no involved study of mathe- 
matical formulse to understand that the 
two legs of a right-angle triangle are 
equal to each other. 

This method of using the ceiling 
projector is not entirely satisfactory, 
however. At best it gives only a rough 

‘approximation of actual height, since 
pacing off a distance is never an ac- 
curate means of measurement. More- 
over, it is inconvenient and time- 
consuming. Best results are obtained 
when the ceiling projector is used in 
conjunction with an alidade, a device 
which permits direct reading of ceiling 
height. The projector and the alidade 
are commonly "placed five hundred feet 
apart, and the projector is directed at 
any convenient angle—usually 63° 26’ 
above the horizontal. The alidade is 
then used to sight at the light spot 
overhead, and furnishes a direct read- 
ing, in feet, of ceiling height. 


Aut-Nieut OPERATION 
Every “AIA” airport must have a 
field floodlight system which provides 
“an even distribution of illumination 
(free from abrupt changes in intensity 
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and shadow areas) over the entire 
usable portion of the landing area.” ** 
The Aéronautics Branch also stipulates 
that most of the lights of the illumi- 
nating system, including the beacon, 
the boundary and obstruction lights, 
and some of the others must be kept 
burning continuously every night, from 
sunset to sunrise. Still better, though 
not required, the system should be in 
operation from half an hour before 
sunset until half an hour after sunrise. 
During the periods of late twilight and 
early dawn, artificial illumination is 
almost as essential as in the night 
hours. In order to make certain that 
the lighting system will be properly 
operated, and that twenty-four hour - 
weather, repair, and fire-protection 
service will be furnished, sufficient 
personnel must be in attendance at 
all hours. 

The cost of a night lighting sys- 
tem which will meet the Federal re- 
quirements for the highest rating 
varies widely. Probably the minimum 
amount is about eight thousand dollars, 
assuming the most favorable conditions 
with regard to the size, the shape, and 
the topography of the landing area, 
the number, the nature, and the loca- 
tion of obstructions to be marked, and 
the number and the size of buildings to 
be floodlighted. Some systems cost 
thirty-five thousand, forty thousand 
dollars, or even more. These figures, 
of course, do not include interior 
lighting” Substantially smaller ex- 
penditures will enable an airport to 
secure a “B” ora “C” rating on night 
lighting equipment. 

Computsory Ratines 


Although Federal ratings are now 
given to airports only at the request of 
their owners, it has been suggested that 


38 Aeronautics Bulletin, op. oŭ., p. 16. 
7 Blee, Harry H., “Notes on Airport Light- 
ing,” Department of Commerce Bull., p. 14. 
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the Department of Commerce be em- 
powered to rate all ports other than 
private fields not available for com- 
mercial aviation, regardless of owners’ 
wishes.28 Such a plan has much to be 
said in its favor. If ratings are desir- 
able—and the aviation industry seems 
to be generally agreed that they are— 
then they ought not to be dependent 
upon the whims of municipal officials 
or private capitalists who feel that the 
plain truth concerning the ports under 
their control should be concealed from 
pilots and passengers. If ratings for 
all ports would bring an added measure 
of safety to aviation—and there seems 
to be little doubt that they would— 
surely they ought not to be withheld 
for fear of hurting some airport owners’ 
feelings. Lack of ratings may lead to 
accidents in which more than feelings 
will be damaged. 

Of course, compulsory rating of air- 
ports would probably have to be ac- 
complished by indirection. If Con- 
gress passed a law requiring those in 
charge of every airport to submit to the 
Department of Commerce all the in- 
formation which must now be included 
on a rating application, and in addition 
provided penalties for purposely false 
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or misleading statements, the courts 
would be very likely to declare the 
entire statute unconstitutional, as an 
attempt to secure Federal control over 
a matter properly vested in the states. 

There seems to be no good reason, 
however, why Congress should not 
prohibit airplanes and airplane pilots 
engaged in interstate commerce from 
using unrated airports, except in emer- 
gencies. Such an enactment would be 
well within the scope of Federal power, 
and would be quite as effective, for all 
practical purposes, as legislation specifi- 
cally requiring all ports to be rated. 
For the airplane is primarily an inter- 
state vehicle; it travels hundreds or 
even thousands of miles as a part of its 
daily routine. Those planes which do 
not make interstate journeys at more 
or less frequent intervals are so few 
and so widely scattered that they could 
scarcely support a flying field designed 
to serve commercial aviation. There- 
fore all airports, with the exception of 
those few which meet strictly private 
needs, such as factory fields reserved 
for the testing of planes or school 
fields used for flying instruction, would 
be under the immediate necessity of 
seeking Federal ratings. 


CHAPTER II 
Arrports or TODAY 


HE purpose of this chapter is to 

present in concise form a statement 
of existing physical conditions at the 
airports of American cities. Some 
criticisms of existing conditions, and 
suggestions for improvement, are also 
included. These criticisms are based 
in large measure, though not entirely, 


% Rohlfing, Charles C., “A National Policy 
for the Regulation and Promotion of Civil 
Aeronautics in the United States.” This 1930 
doctoral dissertation (University of Pennsyl- 
vania) has not yet been published. 


on the standards established by the 
Department of Commerce for rated 
ports, for the very good reason that no 
other comparable set of standards is 
available. 

Fairly complete information has 
been obtained for one hundred and 
eighty-one airports, situated in one 
hundred and eight different cities. 
These cities all have populations in 
excess of fifty thousand, according to 
1927 census estimates. The study was 
confined to these larger urban centers 
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because it was felt that figures for 
smaller communities would not prop- 
erly tell the story of airport develop- 
ment. While there are hundreds of 
airports in cities which lie below the 
deadline of fifty thousand population— 
among them a few splendidly designed 
and equipped fields—most of these 
ports would almost certainly fail to 
meet even the basic requirements of 
the Department of Commerce. They 
would not be entitled to receive even 
the lowest Federal rating. í 


A CLASSIFICATION OF AIRPORTS 


It has been necessary to distinguish 
between principal and auxiliary air- 
ports, because in a considerable number 
of cases several ports serve the same 
city or the same metropolitan area. 
They are not commonly labeled by 
their owners as “principal” and ‘“‘aux- 
iliary’’; the distinction is more or less 
arbitrary, though made on the basis of 
size and equipment. Sometimes, as in 
the case of New York or Los Angzles, 
it is difficult to select the chief airport, 
since several are compeling with one 
another for the favor of the general 
aviation public. But some such dis- 
tinction is absolutely essential to a 
clear understanding of the facts, so in 
each city the flying field which con- 
forms most nearly to Federal regula- 
tions has been designated as that city’s 
chief airport—for purposes of this study 
only, of course. A single illustration 
will suffice to show the importance of 
treating principal airports separately. 
Suppose the statement were made that 
nearly two-thirds of the airports in the 
very largest metropolitan centers— 
those cities with populations in excess 
of half a million—possessed no beacon 
lights. That statement would be true, 
but utterly misleading; for it would fail 
to show that the large majority of ports 
considered were secondary fields, used 
for the most part by school and sight- 
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seeing planes, and that nearly every 
one of the great cities had at least one 
field equipped with a beacon of ade- , 
quate intensity. 

The cities included in this analysis 
have been put into four population 
groups, following the Census Bureau’s 
classification. Group I cities are those 
whose populations exceed five hun- 
dred thousand. The municipalities of 
Group II have from three hundred 
thousand to five hundred thousand 
inhabitants. Group IL includes the 
cities of from one hundred thousand to 
three hundred thousand people. The 
smallest cities—fifty thousand to one 
hundred thousand—are in Group IV. 
Obviously, some such classification is 
desirable as a matter of convenience to 
writer and reader. Otherwise, it would 
be necessary, when referring to “large” 
cities and “small” cities, to specify in 
every instance exactly what was meant. 


Size or Ports 


Tt has already been pointed out that 
the airports of most American cities 
are too small.2° The Department of 
Commerce’s requirement for a twenty- 
five-hundred-foot landing area"? can- 
not be met with much less than one 
hundred and fifty acres, even if we 
assume freedom from obstructions in all 
directions. And then no space is left 
for hangars, repair shops, administra- 
tion buildings, and other necessary 
structures—omitting factory sites from 
consideration altogether. So the ab- 
solute minimum for a port that is to 
serve commercial fliers should be two 
hundred and fifty acres. Five hundred 
or even one thousand acres would give 
much more satisfactory results. 

Just half of the principal airports in 
Group I cities have areas of two hun- 
dred and fifty acres or more; only three 
of these cities have five-hundred-acre 


2° See p. 231. 
» For airports of the highest grade. 
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flying fields. Considering all the air- 
ports of these large metropolitan 
centers, instead of just the more im- 
portant ones, it is found that con- 
siderably more than half of them have 
areas of less than one hundred and 
fifty acres. The acreage of one port is 
twenty-two. 

The airports of the cities in Group IT 
make an equally good—or equally 
poor—showing as to size. In Group 
HI, however, most of the principal air- 
ports have between fifty and one 
hundred and fifty acres, with the 
average slightly above one hundred. 
Of course, there are some outstanding 
- exceptions, such as Akron with its 
eight hundred and ninety acres and 
Oakland with its eight hundred and 
twenty-five; but these splendid ports 
only serve to emphasize the mediocrity 
of most of the others. And it must be 
remembered that the cities of Group 
I are communities of no mean pro- 
portions. Every one of them is among 
the one hundred largest cities of the 
United States. 

The Group IV cities, though im- 
portant locally, are not usually centers 
of a#ronautical activity,” and for that 
reason one might expect to find their 
airports somewhat smaller. 
pectation is completely fulfilled. 
Nearly half of the principal airports in 
this class have areas ranging from fifty- 
five to ninety acres; two thirds of them 
are so small that they could not pos- 
sibly meet the size requirement set up 
by the Department of Commerce for 
the highest rating. When all the air- 
ports of these cities are considered, 
including both chief and secondary 
ports, we find that considerably -more 
than half of them have less than one 
hundred acres apiece; the most popular 
size is eighty acres. 

* There are some exceptions, however, such as 
Wichita, Kansas; Pontiac, Michigan, and Fresno, 
California. 


The ex- 
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Some persons contend that the 
emphasis placed on size by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and by those in the 
aëronautical industry is unwarranted. 
They believe that future developments 
in airplane design will enable planes to 
rise and descend almost vertically, thus 
eliminating the necessity for long take- 
off and landing strips, and making 
large airports virtually obsolete. De- 
tailed consideration of this argument is 
reserved until later,** but it might 
properly be mentioned at this point 
that increasing air traffic and larger 
planes are likely to offset any ad- 
vantages gained from improved climb 
and glide devices, so that the need for 
large airports will probably continue 
into the indefinite future. Cities 
would do well to base their plans on 
this supposition. 

The large majority of airports, in all 
four groups of cities, are rectangular or 
nearly so. The assumption has com- 
monly been made that a rectangular 
field, as nearly square as possible, 
would be most suitable for airport 
purposes, and this assumption seems to 
have been borne out by experience. 
Triangular, L-shaped, and hopelessly 
irregular fields have therefore been 
developed as airports only when suit- 
able rectangular plots of ground could 
not be found. Recently, some archi- 
tects and city planners have proposed 
a number of different shapes for flying 
fields—circular, hexagonal, octagonal, 
and the like;* but whether these sug- 
gestions will have any marked effect 
upon the development of American 
airports is not certain. 


AIRPORT SURFACES 


Just about half of the airports under 
consideration have prepared runways, 
the nature of the preparation ranging 

2 See pp. 275-276. 


a Ses, for example, American Airport Designs, 
Lehigh Portland Cement Company, 1980. 
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all the way from a light surface oil 
treatment to a heavy concrete pave- 
ment. Those ports which have no 
runways should keep the entire field 
surface in proper condition for landing 
and taking off at all times. This can 
best be done by raising—or by pre- 
serving, as the case may be—a good 
growth of hardy turf. Even those 
ports which make use of treated run- 
ways should have the remainder of the 
field area grass covered, so that a plane 
. which inadvertently runs off the edge 


of a prepared strip, or fails to land’ 


exactly on it, will still find a reasonably 
firm surface beneath its wheels. 
‘ When a field is taken over for airport 
purposes, the grass already growing 
should be retained wherever possible, 
for a firm stand of turf cannot possibly 
be raised in less than a year. Usually, 
a still longer period is required to 
produce satisfactory results. Some- 
times, extensive filling and grading 
operations are necessary, however, so 
that existing sod cannot be saved. 
The question of raising a new turf in 
the shortest possible time then becomes 
a matter of considerable importance. 
Properly selected seed, properly ferti- 
lized soil, and proper watering will all 
help somewhat, but grass growing is 
one phase of airport construction that 
cannot be hastened to any considerable 
extent. The authorities in charge of 
Portland’s municipal airport are so 
impressed with the necessity of keeping 
the turf in good condition that they 
have installed an underground sprin- 
kling system, and their example has 
been followed at a few ports scattered 
throughout the country.*4 

% With regard to grass surfaces for airports, 
see Shaw, B. Russell, “Airport Planning,” Report 
of the Municipal Airport Committee of the Ameri- 
can Road Builders’ Assoc., pp. 14-15, 1929; 
Black, Archibald, Ctrl Airports and Airways, 
pp. 48-51; Mills, Charles B., “Selection of Seeds 
for Airport Turf,” Airports, p. 15 et seq., March, 
1929. 
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The overwhelming majority of Amer- 
ican airports have grass _ surfaces, 
either in lieu of or in addition to 


“ specially prepared runways. A few 


of them, however, have surfaces of 
gravel, sandy loam or clay, or hard- 
packed sand. These substitutes for 
turf have not been generally satis- 
factory, except in a very few instances 
and as the result of special conditions. 
It should be added that many fields 
which are classified as grass covered 
are in reality covered only with patches 
of grass and weeds. 


DRAINAGE 


The matter of airport drainage has - 
not received near the attention that it 
deserves. As has already been pointed 
out,* the vast majority of airports in 
cities of more than fifty thousand 
population rely entirely on such drain- 
age as may be provided by nature. 
Even when the principal ports are 
separately considered, natural drainage 
is found to be most common in all 
groups except Group J—the great 
metropolitan centers. 

This is only another way of saying 
that most airports never have satis- 
factory surface conditions, save for 
very limited periods. At some seasons 
they are troubled with blinding clouds 
of dust; at other times they become 
veritable seas of mud. Lack of proper 
drainage facilities makes possible a 
considerable saving in the cost of air- 
port construction, but it places a heavy 
burden, in operating expense and in 
tisk of disaster, on airplane owners and 
pilots. While it is true that a stratum 
of coarse sand or gravel, four or five 
feet in depth and resting above the 
ground water level, would usually 
make pipe drainage largely unnecessary, 
yet such a layer is very rarely found at 
an airport site, and could be artificially 
constructed only at prohibitive cost. 

= See p. 239, 
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Of those airports which resort to 
artificial drainage, the overwhelming 
majority, regardless of the size of the 
port or the size of the city, make use of 
tile pipes. These pipes are placed in 
trenches several feet below the surface 
of the ground, and the trenches are 
then filled with crushed rock or gravel.* 
Metal pipes occasionally take the place 
of tile. The distance between pipe 
lines varies from forty to about one 
hundred and twenty-five feet, depend- 
ing on a number of different factors, 
such as the amount of slope of the field, 
the quantity and the frequency of rain- 
fall, and the nature of the soil. 

Most persons—even those in charge 
of airport construction—do not realize 
how greatly the composition of a soil 
may vary over a comparatively small 
surface. “There will not be one air- 
port in a hundred with a uniform type 
of soil over its entire area. Nature 
has made as many variations in soils 
as in people’s faces.” *? Consequently, 
soil testing should be made at a number 
of different spots on every field, in 
order to determine the exact type of 
drainage needed for every portion of 
the area. The easy assumption that 


what is good for the center of the field,, 


or for one corner, is good for the entire 
port, has already resulted in a great 
deal of unsatisfactory drainage. 

Some drainage has proved inade- 
quate because it has been fashioned 
too closely after the farm drainage with 
which its designers were _ familiar. 
There have even been instances of air- 
ports drained by old farm tile, left over 


* At some few ports no pipes are used. The 
drainage system consists merely of trenches 
backfilled with stones or gravel, covered, of 
course, with a layer of soil. The best that can 
be said for such a drainage system is that it is 
better than no drainage whatever. 

7 Miller, Wendell P., paper presented at the 
First Annual Airport Conference, May 15, 1929. 
This paper is published in Air Transportation, 
pp. 16-21, May 16, 1929. 


from the days when wheat instead of 
wheels marked the surface of the 
ground. Such conditions are unfor- 
tunate, for 


the prompt removal of surface water before 
it can soften the top soil is the chief require- 
ment of airport drainage, and distinguishes 
it from other forms of subdrainage. In 
farm drainage, . . . water on the surface 
for a period of ten or twelve hours following 
severe storms would be of no serious conse- 
quence. The system of subsurface drain 
lines employed is similar in both cases, but 
requires certain modifications in airport 
drainage to meet the new and more severe 
conditions of service.® 


Impact Forca of PLANES 


It is a fundamental of engineering 
practice that every structuré, whether 
a drain pipe, a bridge, or a building, 
should be designed to bear the heaviest 
known load which may occur. More- 
over, a factor of safety should properly 
be added, in order to guard against 
unforeseen loads and imperfect mate- 
rials. Now, what loads must be sup- 
ported by airport drainpipes? First, 
there is the dead load—that is, the 
weight of the material with which the 
ditch is filled. That load can very 
readily be computed; it has been care- 
fully studied by engineers over a con- 
siderable period of years, and accurate 
formulee have been prepared. Second, 
there is also a live load—the weight of 
vehicles, chiefly airplanes —transmitted 
through the filling substance to the 
pipes. The live load caused by air- 
planes which are standing or in motion 
upon the surface of the field can be 
determined quite as easily as the dead 
load of the filling material. 

But what of the impact force which is 
exerted when a plane lands? Is that 
blow gteater than the static weight of 
the plane, or less? An accurate answer 

38 Colvin, C. M., “Soil Considerations for 
Airport Drainage,” Airports, p, 11, March, 1929. 
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is highly important, for in the absence 
of absolute accuracy, all estimates of 
airport drainpipe loads must be largely 
guesswork. It must be confessed that 
at the present time there is no general 
agreement as to the impact force of 
planes, or as to how that force should 
be measured. The estimates differ 
widely. Sikorsky, the famous designer 
of aircraft, believes that the amount 
of impact is negligible. 


The stress . . . under airplanes is less 
than under automobile traffic, so that a 
pavement considered not strong enough for 
heavy road traffic would still be good 
enough for airplane landing. The blow 
delivered by the landing machine is taken 
care of by the use of compressors similar to 
those used on artillery guns, and a system 
of springs that practically absorb all 
impact. 


These words contrast strangely with 
the statement of Colonel Harry H. 
Blee, director of the Federal Govern- 
ment’s Aéronautics Branch, and a 
prominent authority on aviation, who 
recently declared: 


It may be assumed that the landing load 
will vary from about three times the weight 
of the plane, for planes weighing five thou- 
sand pounds, to about twice the weight of 
the plane, for planes weighing from twenty 
to thirty thousand pounds. 


Another writer states that, according 
to the consensus of opinion, the impact 
blow for a larger plane is between two 
and five times the weight of the plane.“ 

What, then, of the principle that a 
structure should be designed to bear 
the heaviest known load which may 
occur? Have most airport drainage 
systems been planned with this thought 

3 Quoted by C. N. Conner in his paper “ Air- 
port Surfaces,” Report of the Municipal Airport 
Committes of the American Road Builders’ Asso- 
ciation, p. 40. 

4 Ibid. 

“ Cotton, Harry E., “Strength of Drain Pipes 
for Airports,” Airway Age, p. 1606, Oct., 1929. 
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in mind? If we accept the apparently 
conservative assumption that the land- 
ing impact of a plane is equal to about 
twice its weight, and if we remember 
also that larger and larger airplanes are 
constantly being produced, we are 
forced to the conclusion that most of 
the drainpipe now installed on Ameri- 
can airports is seriously below the 
margin of safety, and is subject to the 
danger of cracking and eventual col- 
lapse. One airplane now on the 
American market weighs over twenty- 
two thousand pounds when fully 
loaded, and planes weighing thirty 
thousand pounds are likely to become 
a commercial reality in the near future. 

The cost of an adequate drainage 
system for an airport of ample size 
may be seventy-five thousand dollars, 
or even more, except under very favor- 
able conditions. And even after the 
money has been spent, the surface of 
the field looks just about the same as 
before the improvement. Good drain- 
age is quite as important as good 
hangars, but far less conspicuous. 
Small wonder, therefore, that the 
shortsighted persons who so often con- 
trol airport development are usually 


satisfied with any sort of a drainage 


system, if only it is cheap! 


Harp SURFACED RUNWAYS 


Adequate drainage and gocd turf can 
postpone for some time the need for 
specially treated runways, except on 
those airports where traffic has already 
become a serious problem. But it is 
only a question of postponement—not 
of substitution. Grass covered areas 
can never take the place of hard sur- 
faces when giant planes, heavily laden 
with passengers and freight, are ready 
to take to the air. While it is true that 
some very busy ports, including Stout 
Field at Indianapolis, Bowman Field 
at Louisville, and a vast number of 

8 Cotton, Harry E., op. cit., p. 13086. 
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European airdromes, still rely on turf 
surfaces, yet even at these ports the 
need for hard surfaces is becoming 
increasingly apparent. 

The all-way field—the turf covered 
surface which permits planes to take 
off and land in every direction—has a 
great deal to be said in its favor. It is 
convenient, cheaply constructed, and 
cheaply maintained.” But under the 
strain of heavy air traffic it quickly 
becomes rutted, especially if exposed to 
alternate freezing and thawing. Its 
inevitable mud during the wet season 
places an added burden on landing 
gears as well as on motors. Landings 
are more dangerous, and accidents more 
numerous. “With increasing iraffic 
and the building of heavier transport 
planes, the demand for hard surfaced 
runways will be imperative in many 
cases,” including all the more generally 
used fields. 


Furthermore, the traveling public will 
demand smooth landings and take offs. 
From a safety standpoint, the runways 
will be necessary in order that heavy planes 
may take the air with the shortest possible 
run and thus attain a safe altitude before 
passing over the opposite boundary of the 
field. 


Of course, the use of specially pre- 
pared runways does not eliminate the 
need for good turf. At any time, some 
emergency may compel a landing off 
the runway area, and then the value of 
a reasonably firm all-over landing sur- 
face, in addition to the runways, is 
fully appreciated. 


SURFACING MATERIALS 


When the decision is made to con- 
struct runways, the type of surfacing 
material must be selected. There are 
several low-type surfaces which give 
reasonable satisfaction in the absence 

8 Blee, Harry H, “Designing Safe and Ade- 
quate Airports,” Deparimenit of Commerce Bull., 
p. 6. 
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of very heavy traffic, and which have 
the merit of being comparatively in- 
expensive. One of these is the oiled 
surface. The top soil is broken to a 
depth of about three inches, and then 
the oil is applied. Two doses of oil are 
usually considered necessary. After- 
ward the ground is harrowed, and 
finally rolled. A treatment of this 
sort may be obtained for one-tenth of 
the cost of a good asphalt pavement, 
but it has numerous disadvantages. 
The expense of maintenance is high, 
the visibility is poor, and the back- 
ground afforded for markings is un- 
satisfactory. Moreover, the oil treat- 
ment does not prevent the ground from 
becoming soft after rains and rutted 
after frosts. 

Equally cheap, and just about equal- 
ly satisfactory, is the placing of cinders 
on the runway surface. The cinders 
are simply dumped where needed, 
evenly spread by means of horse-drawn 
or motor-drawn equipment, and then 
rolled. Probably the chief defect of 
cinder runways is that the cinders are 
frequently picked up and thrown by 
the wheels of planes, causing consid- 
erable damage to the wing fabric, 
the motors, and the propeller blades. 
But there are other objections also— 
poor visibility and especially high 
maintenance cost. At the Chicago 
municipal airport, where cinder run- 
ways have been in use for some time, 
constant replacements of cinders are 
necessary, and this type of surfacing is 
now regarded by many with disfavor. 
A number of other ports use crushed 
stone or crushed slag in place of cinders, 
with substantially similar results. 

The higher-type surfaces, such as 
macadam, brick, concrete, and asphalt, 
are becoming increasingly popular. 
Those in charge of airport construction 
are beginning to realize that cheap 
runway making is likely to prove poor 
economy. ‘They are gradually learning 
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that the advantages of hard surfacing 
—at least at the busier ports—far out- 
weigh the cost. These advantages in- 
clude durability, low maintenance cost, 
freedom from mud and dust, and all- 
year-round service. 

Of course, not all the materials used 
to construct high-type runways are 
equally satisfactory; each has its 
strong and its weak points. Macadam, 
for example, wears out rather quickly, 
and is a very poor reflector of light, but 
its first cost is comparatively low, and 
it is easy to repair. Concrete costs 
more, but is much more durable. 
Sheet asphalt and brick are both more 
expensive than concrete, generally 
speaking; whether or not they are 
worth the difference is something yet to 
be determined. 


ATRPORT Pavine PRACTICES 


In examining the paving practices of 
American airports, a close relationship 
between the importance of the port and 
the type of paving is readily discernible. 
As might reasonably be expected, hard 
surfaced runways predominate at the 
principal fields of the largest cities— 
those with populations in excess of 
half a million. Concrete is used at 
Floyd Bennett Field, the new mu- 
nicipal airport of New York City; at 
Glendale’s Grand Central Air Termi- 
nal, in Los Angeles; at the Ford airport 
and also at Detroit’s municipal airport. 


Bettis Field, Pittsburgh, uses a pat- 


ented macadam preparation. There 
are, however, several great cities—no- 
tably Chicago, Buffalo, and Milwau- 
kee—whose chief ports are equipped 
with cinder runways, and at the 


It must be understood that any attempt to 
compare the costs of airport runway paving 
materials is only tentative. Local conditions, 
and therefore Jocal prices, vary so widely from 
section to section of the couitry that general 
statements may fail entirely to fit the facts in 
any one community. 
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Cleveland airport no runways of any 
kind have been installed. 

Hard surfaced runways are found at 
the airports of but a few cities in 
Group H, and at only a scattered 
handful of ports in the smaller com- 
munities. Runways which have been 
oil treated, or covered with cmders or 
gravel, are only slightly more common. 
In municipalities below the five hun- 
dred thousand population mark, the 
all-way field is still generally accepted, 
and probably will continue in popular 
favor for some time to come. Indeed, 
there is no reason why it should not do 
so, for in the absence of heavy traffic, 
a well-drained turf field is capable of 
giving excellent results. 


Runway EXPERIMENTS 
A number of cities, realizing that 
runway construction is still in the 
experimental stage, like most other 


‘phases of airport development, have 


decided to put various runway mate- 
rials to the test of actual use on a small 
scale - before proceeding with their 
complete construction programs. One 
of the runways at the Ford airport, 
though made chiefly of concrete, has a 
section of bituminous macadam several 
hundred feet long. At the St. Louis 
municipal field, at least five different 
types of paving have been laid. Op- 
portunity is thus afforded to study the 
reactions of different paving materials 
under practically the same canditions. 
After a time it should be possible to 
draw some very valuable conclusions.” 
It will be remembered that the 
Department of Commerce’s “AIA” 
regulations specify landing strips at 
least twenty-five hundred feet in length 
for fields which are not all-way.“ 
This twenty-five-hundred-foot mini- 
mum assumes clear approeches, of 
& See the unsigned article, “Testing Runways 
at St. Louis,” Airports, pp. 30-82, April, 1930. 
4 See p. 241. 
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course, and also assumes sea level 
conditions. Ports with high obstruc- 
tions or at high altitudes must make 
provision for longer landing strips in 
order to meet Federal requirements. 
Moreover, there must be four landing 
strips as a minimum, so as to permit 
“landing in at least eight directions at 
all times.” 

The distinction between a landing 
strip and a runway, as made by the 
Federal Government, is that a landing 
strip is an area “suitable by natural 
conditions or artificial construction for 
the landing and taking off of air- 
planes,” whereas a runway is always an 
artificial product. The landing strip 
must be at least five hundred feet wide; 
a width of one hundred feet will suffice 
for the runway. A five-hundred-foot 
wide strip of turf, hard surfaced or 
specially treated for one hundred feet 
of its width, thus includes both a land- 
ing strip and a runway, according to 
Federal definition. 

Whether we consider runways or 
landing strips, or both, we find that 
the “AIA” requirements of the De- 
partment of Commerce cannot yet be 
met by more than a few of the airports 
of any group of cities, from the smallest 
to the largest. Even in the metro- 
politan centers, the number of fields 
which are able to measure up to 
Federal standards is astonishingly 
small—three or four at most. Landing 
strips are too short, too narrow, too few. 
A runway system at the average airport 
means two runways or possibly three. 
Four-runway systems are found at but 
nine or ten ports, though Chicago and 
Akron each have eight runways. Two 
thousand feet seems to be the most 
popular runway length at large air- 
ports, and fifteen hundred feet at 
smaller ones. Yet, a few ports boast 
of very long runways; the Oakland 
municipal airport has arunway seventy- 
two hundred feet long in the direction 
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of the prevailing wind, and at San 
Francisco’s municipal field is a runway 
with a length of fifty-seven hundred 
feet. 


Dovusie RUNWAYS 


On all the larger ports, double run- 
ways, or combination take off and 
landing strips, will probably be the 
rule in a few years. A double runway 
system is planned at the Detroit muni- 
cipal airport, and a small portion of it 
has already been constructed. At 
Glendale (Los Angeles) a landing strip 
three hundred feet wide, made suitable 
by the application of a special grade of 
road oil, parallels a ninety-two-foot 
hard surfaced runway. 

The most obvious advantage of 
separate take-off and landing strips is 
that they permit an exact adjustment 
of surface conditions to airplane needs. 
Such an adjustment is impossible with 
a single runway, for when an airplane 
takes off, it should have a smooth, hard 
surface to eliminate unnecessary drag 
and to facilitate a quick getaway; 
but when a plane lands, it needs a 
surface that is neither too hard nor too 
smooth. Very hard pavements ac- 
centuate landing shocks, and very 
smooth pavements are apt to be ex- 
cessively slippery. With separate areas 
for landing and taking off, however, 
conflicting requirements are readily 
reconciled. A system of double strips 
has still another advantage for busy 
fields—if installed today, it anticipates 
the growing volume of air traffic which 
is likely to tax the runway capacity of 
American airports in the near future. 


TAXTWAYS AND APRONS 


Most of the principal airports in the 
larger cities—Groups I and []—have 
specially prepared surfaces over which 
planes may taxi into position for the 
starting run. These strips, known as 
taxiways, are frequently placed around 
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the edge of the feld. Sometimes they 
are constructed of concrete, asphalt, or 
macadam, but cinders and gravel are 
more common. In the smaller com- 
munities, only a very few ports have 
surfaced taxiways, and the surfacing 
material used is nearly always gravel, 
or else road oil worked into the soil. 
There are a few exceptions, however, 
such as the St. Paul municipal airport, 
whose taxiways are of asphalt. 
Specially prepared areas in front of 
hangar entrances are highly desirable. 
They facilitate the handling of planes, 
and when the weather is favorable they 
provide a convenient place to make 
repairs. Commonly called aprons, 
they are found at the vast majority 
of airports. Concrete aprons are in 
general favor at the busier fields, far 
exceeding asphalt and macadam in 
popularity, while gravel and other low- 
type surfaces are the rule elsewhere. 


Nieur LIGHTING 


The importance of adequate night 
lighting for airports is receiving con- 
stantly inereasing recognition. Air 
transport companies, carrying passen- 
gers and mail over vast stretches of 
country, find it absolutely necessary to 
operate by night as well as by day, so 
they naturally select well-lighted fields 
as their stopping points and terminals. 
Those ports which have no night 
lighting or have unsatisfactory lighting 
equipment are badly handicapped in 
the race for a#tronautical supremacy. 
They might fairly be compared to rail- 
roads without night signaling facilities. 
Every one knows that railroads so ill- 
equipped could not meet the transpor- 
tation requirements of the present day. 

Despite the growing interest in the 


whole subject of night lighting, very . 


few American airports can yet meet the 
lighting requirements established by 
the Department of Commerce for the 
highest rating. At least half of the 
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principal ports in the cities of Group IV 
have no night lighting facilities what- 
ever, and in Group III about one third 
are equally undeveloped. The chief 
flying fields which serve the cities of 
Groups I and II have night lighting 
equipment of some sort in nearly all 
cases, but as a rule it falls considerably 
below Federal standards. There are 
no boundary lights, a ceiling projector 
is lacking, or the beacon fails to meet 
specifications. But gradually, as new 
equipment is added and defects are 
remedied, the night lighting systems of 
the larger and busier ports are be- 
ginning to approach the point where 
they may fairly be called adequate. 


Bracon Licuts 


In establishing standards, the A#ro- 
nautics Branch not only requires a 
beacon light at every rated port, but 
specifies the characteristics which it 
must possess. It must have at least 
one hundred thousand candle power, 
and must be so directed as to be visible 
all around the horizon, and to the 
zenith, for altitudes of from five hun- 
dred to two thousand feet. It must 
possess some distinctive feature which 
will enable pilots to identify it with 
assurance. If a flashing beacon, iden- 
tification can best be accomplished 
by giving it a definite Morse code 
characteristic; if a rotating beacon, an 
auxiliary light distinctively colored 
may be desirable. At the Cleveland 
municipal airport, for example, auxil- 
iary red lights give to the beacon’s 
beam a red hue that is unmistakable. 
The Federal regulations leave a good 
deal of leeway with regard to beacons; 
they permit the use of “apparatus 
having characteristics other than . . . 
specified, but of equivalent effective- 
ness,”’*? 

The vast majority of airport beacons 


€“ Airport Rating Regulations,” Aeronautics 
Bulletin No. 16, p. 12, 
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are very much more powerful than 
would be necessary to meet minimum 
Federal requirements. Almost all 
have two million candle power or more. 
The two-million-candle-power beacons 
are by far the most numerous, but there 
are quite a number of beacons which 
have eight, ten, or even twelve million 
candle power. A beacon with half a 
billion candle power is now planned for 
one of the airports in the New York 
metropolitan region. When com- 
pleted, it will be the most powerful in 
the United States. 

Lighting engineers are fairly well 
agreed that airport beacons with candle 
power in excess of two million are un- 
necessary, and that their chief result 
is wasted electric current. This is 
because large increases in intensity 
produce very slight increases in visi- 
bility distance. If we take a two- 
million-candle-power beacon, and as- 
sume a clear night which will permit it 
to be seen for seventy miles, we should 
naturally assume that by increasing 
the candle power of the light to eight 
million we could at the same time 
increase the range of the light to four 
times seventy miles. Instead, the 
effect of our change in candle power 
would be to lengthen the distance at 
which the light could be seen by only 
four miles. It is small wonder that 


airports are beginning to accept the, 


two-million-candle-power beacon as 
standard. 

One of the chief problems connected 
with airport beacons is to distinguish 
them from the advertising beacons 
found atop many hotels and office 
buildings in the larger cities. At best, 
the lights of a great metropolis present 
a confusing picture to the air traveler, 
and when they include a number of 
powerful searchlights with which the 
airport beacon must compete, the re- 


Porter, L. C., “Controlling the Effectiveness 
of Airway Beacons,” Airports, p. 26, June, 1929. 
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sulting confusion may be serious. 
Tke transport pilots, flying night after 
night over the same routes, are not 
likaly to have any difficulty in reaching 
their exact destination; but less ex- 
perienced fliers may find it considerably 
mere difficult to distinguish between 
store or hotel searchlights and the 
airport beacon. 

That this danger really exists, and is 
not merely a fantastic notion, is shown 
by the attitude of those most familiar 
with the problem. The represeritative 
of one of the great electrical manu- 
faczuring companies, which produces 
beecon lights, recently condemned the 
use of advertising. beacons, and sug- 
geszed that they be abolished alto- 
getaer in the interest of safer aviation.“ 


BOUNDARY Licuts 


Most of the busier airports have 
boundary lights, though in some cases 
these lights are merely lanterns placed 
around the edges of the field. The 
porzs of the smaller cities commonly 
om boundary lights altogether. De- 
parzment of Commerce regulations, it 
will be remembered, specify white or 
yellow lights as boundary markers,’ 
and as a result, white or yellow lights. 
are almost invariably used. At two or 
three ports, however, the boundary 
ligh-s are red, making them practically 
valveless for pilots unfamiliar with 
local conditions, who naturally regard 
red as a danger signal. 

Ir. order to meet Federal standards, 
boundary lights must be spaced “not 
mor2 than three hundred feet apart.” 
As 30 often happens, the maximum 


t See L. C. Porter’s remarks at the Cleveland 
Airpcrt Conference, reported n Air Transporta- 
tion, op. 83-84, May 17, 1929. ` 

50 See p. 241. There are, however, excep- 
tions to the statement that boundary lights 
must be of white or yellow. As already pointed 
out, Federal regulations provide that green lights 
shall be used in the boundaries to indicate the 
best epproaches. s 
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distance permitted has become ac- 
cepted practice; three-hundred-foot 
spacings are almost the universal rule. 
There are a few exceptions, such as 
Los Angeles’ Grand Central Air Termi- 
nal, with spacings of two hundred and 
fifty feet, and Newark’s municipal 
airport, which has its boundary lights 
only one hundred and fifty feet apart; 
but these exceptions merely serve to 
emphasize the widespread use of three- 
hundred-foot spacings. 

Many lighting engineers regret that 
the Department of Commerce did not 
specify boundary lights at shorter 
intervals, thus encouraging the adop- 
tion of higher standards of illumina- 
tion; for they believe that three-hun- 
dred-foot spacings are too great to 
produce satisfactory results. When 
lighted streets or highways parallel the 
edges of an airport, their brighter and 
more closely spaced lighting units make 
the airport’s boundary lights very 
difficult to locate at any considerable 
height. Closer spacings are necessary 
for visibility—perhaps one hundred or 
one hundred and twenty-five feet. 
In addition, it may be desirable to 
modify Federal regulations so as to 
encourage the use of distinctive colors 
other than white or yellow in order 
that all possibility of confusing bound- 
ary lights with parallel street lamps 
may be avoided. 


FæLb FLoopiiesu tine 


With regard to field floodlighting, 
American and European practices are 
in sharp contrast. At American air- 
ports it is customary, though not the 
invariable practice, to have all the 
lights directed from a single source, 
thus confining the glare to one direc- 
tion. European ports, on the other 
hand, generally rely on lower powered 

51 Ses Wiets, C. E., “Looking Ahead in Airport 
Lighting Development,” Aviation, p. 1103, 
Dec. 7, 1929. 
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units distributed at many points 
around the field boundaries. 

The American plan is based on the 
direction of the least frequent winds, 
so that most of the time, arriving 
pilots, as they head into the wind, will 
land over the light source, and avoid 
the glare. The chief trouble with this 
scheme is that the direction of the least 
frequent winds may be the very direc- 
tion from which the wind happens to 
be blowing at the exact moment some 
night pilot wishes to land, making it 
necessary for him to land directly into 
the light. The other defect of a con- 
centrated light source is its tendency 
to transform small, inoffensive objects 
into long, shadowy figures sprawled 
across the surface of the field. Slight 
depressions appear as yawning caverns 
of darkness. 

The distributed, or European system 
is not free from faults, however. While 
it eliminates excessive glare from any 
one direction, it produces a slight 
amount of glare from all directions. 
It assures the pilot that he will never be 
entirely blinded by a bright floodlight 
while making a landing, but at the 
same time gives him the less comforting 
assurance that one or more lights will 
always be shining into his eyes, re- 
gardless of the direction of the wind. 

Probably the best plan, under normal 
circumstances, is to have a centralized 
light source of high intensity. with one 
or more supplementary units placed at 
different points in the boundary, ready 
to take the place of the main unit when 
the wind is blowing from an infrequent 
direction. Such an arrangement has 
already been adopted by a few ports, 
but its widespread use need not be 
expected for some time to come, be- 
cause of the rather high cost of the 
necessary equipment. 

The regulations of the Department 
of Commerce do not give preference to 
any system of field floodlighting, but 
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merely specify that the system adopted 
by any rated airport “shall be suff- 
ciently elaborate or flexible to permit 
landing under all conditions of wind 
direction without the necessity of 
landing directly toward the light 
source.” If a single unit is used, how- 
ever, an automatic lamp changer must 
be provided, so as to bring a new lamp 
into position immediately in case of 
lamp failure. Whatever the flood- 
lighting system, it must provide 


sufficient intensity of illumination to reveal 
the details of the surface and make depth 
perception readily possible from a minimum 
altitude of thirty feet in the center of the 
lighted area. The minimum vertical plane 
intensity of illumination over the usable 
portion of the landing area shall be not less 
than 0.15 foot candle.’ 


Is tan FEDERAL STANDARD ADEQUATE? 


Realizing that most airports which 
seek Federal ratings will go very little 
beyond the required minimum in any 
respect, some lighting engineers con- 
tend that the Department of Com- 
merce should specify a much greater 
intensity of illumination. They com- 
pare the night lighting of flying fields 
with the night lighting of tennis courts, 
swimming pools, football fields, and 
skating rinks, and show that the 
average intensity is very much greater 
for outdoor after-dark recreation than 
the Federal minimum for airport field 
floodlighting. From this they con- 
clude that the Federal standard is 
unreasonably low. As one writer puts 
it, after making a survey of fifty-nine 
outdoor night activities, and finding an 
average of 5.4 foot candles: 


Compare this with what we are using on 
our landing fields to handle ships costing 


2 An automatic lamp changer need not be 
provided, however, if there is an auxiliary unit of 
sufficient intensity, nor if the single unit is a high- 
intensity arc, operated by a competent attendant. 

3 Afronautics Bulletin No. 16, p. 16. 
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thousands of dollars and involvmg human 
lif. The Department of Commerce re- 
quires 0.15 foot candles for an “AIA” 
rating—only three times the intensity of 
ful moonlight. To meet this requirement 
projector units of about 20 KW. capacity 
arz used on average fields. These produce 
lighting that would be roughly the equiva- 
lent of the light obtained from a single 
candle set in the center of a room twenty 
feet square. Go home and try it, if you 
thnk this is adequate lighting for safety!“ 


Of course, any comparison between 
the night lighting of tennis courts and 
the night lighting of flying fields is 
tozally irrelevant. The amount of 
ilamination required to light a tennis - 
court properly would be not only un- 
necessary, but positively dangerous, if 
uszd for an airport floodlighting system. 
Arriving pilots would find its dazzling 
br.ghtness very objectionable. It may 
be that the Federal minimum should 
be increased somewhat, though even 
that point seems to be debatable;® 
but certainly, excessive illumination 
is to be avoided. 


Mounta oF FLOODLIGHTS 


The early floodlights used for landing 
areas were nearly always mounted at a 
considerable height, their beams being 
directed downward at sharp angles. 
This method of mounting soon proved 
unsatisfactory, however. Pilots land- 
ing over the light source were troubled 
wizh the shadows of their planes while 
stil at a considerable height, and 
pilots heading toward the light were 
almost blinded by the glare. So 
changes were gradually made, with the 
result that today, nearly all airport 
landing floodlights are mounted only 


4 Porter, L C., “Thirty Cent Protection for a 
Milion Dollar Ship,” Aviation, p. 942, May 10, 
193). See also Young, D. C., “Suggestions for 
Airport Lighting,” Airway Age, p. 292, March, 
1929, 

% See Blakeslee, Major D. W., “Lighting of 
Har gars,” Adro Digest, p. 100, Aug., 1929. 
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six or eight feet above the ground, with 
their beams parallel to the field sur- 
face. Federal rules specify that “units 
shall be mounted as low as possible 
consistent with the contour of the 
landing area.” 

Field floodlight systems are less 
common than beacons. Nevertheless, 
a majority of the principal ports in 
Groups I and I—the cities with 
populations of three hundred thousand 
and over—have more or less effective 
means of lighting their landing areas. 
In two or three instances the beacon is 
used as a field floodlight when neces- 
sary. Most of the airports of the 

ller communities—even the more 
important fields—have no lighting 
systems for their landing areas. 

Gas-filled incandescent lamps are 
generally used for field floodlighting, 
but are lights can be used for this 
purpose very effectively. At the 
Curtiss-Chicago airport, one of Chi- 
cago’s commercial flying fields, the 
main unit of a three-unit system is an 
are light of five million candle power. 
As the carbons approach the point 
where they require replacement, a 
ringing bell notifies the attendant. 
In addition, an automatic switching 
panel turns on the auxiliary units in 
case of any failure of the main light, so 
that the danger of trouble at a crucial 
moment is very remote indeed. A 
ynumber of other airports also have arc 
light ‘installations. 


wl 

reas AIRPORT BULDINGS 

The large majority of persons who 
visit an airport, knowing little or 
nothing about such technical matters 
as night lighting or drainage, are very 
likely to judge the port’s importance 
by the number, the size, and the char- 
acter of its buildings. As a rule they 
are not greatly impressed; and small 
wonder, for most airports are still 
trying to get along with structures 
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which, though far from adequate at the 
time they were built, are even less 
suited to present needs. In the words 
of one of America’s leading airport 
architects: © 


We have today almost no airport build- 
ings that will be standing five years from 
now. With notably few exceptions we 
have no really permanent structures, and 
our makeshifts will soon fall into disuse 
through rapid deterioration and obsoles- 
cence. . . . Millions of dollars have already 
been invested in temporary shelters, build- 
ings, and hangars that cannot under any 
circumstances fulfill the requirements of 
the industry, nor provide for expansion 
even in the immediate future. 


Of course, there are some exceptions. 
The Los Angeles municipal airport has 
buildings that would do credit to the 
business sections of most cities. At the 
terminal field of Western Air Express, 
in Los Angeles, is a newly erected steel 
and concrete hangar, in the shape of a 
hexagon—a Hexhangar, as it is called— 
which brings one and one-half acres of 
floor space under a, single roof. Buf- 
falo follows the example of a number of 
cities in making all its airport’s build- 
ings of uniform construction, thus 
creating an impression of careful 
planning. But most airport structures 
are totally unsuited to the needs of 
rapidly expanding air traffic. 


HANGARS 


First to be built are the hangars. 
Other structures, such as administra- 
tion buildings and repair bases, are 
rapidly becoming common-places at 
the busiest fields; but any airport which 
is to meet the needs of commercial 


% Franzheim, Kenneth, addressing the Airport 
Conference of the American Road Builders’ 
Association at Washington, Oct 24, 1929. The 
American Road Builders’ Association distributes 
mimeographed copies of this address on request. 

51 McReynolds, Charles F., “One and One- 
Half Acres of Hangar Floor Space under One 
Roof,” Aviation, p. 556, Sept. 14, 1929. 
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aviation must have at least one hangar 
of substantial proportions, and of fire- 
resisting construction. Federal rating 
regulations, it will be remembered,’8 
prescribe as a minimum 

one hangar measuring not less than eigbty 
by one hundred feet in the clear mside with 
doors open, with eighteen-foot overhead 
clearance, and with a door opening of at 
least eighty feet in the clear. In localities 
where freezing temperatures are experi- 
enced the hangar shall be heated sufficiently 
to prevent freezing of water, and safe pro- 
vision shall be made for heating water and 
oil. 

There are only four or five American 
cities of over fifty thousand population 
whose airports have no hangars, and 
many a busy port has as many as five 
or six. Sixteen hangars have been 
built at the Chicago municipal airport; 
Cleveland’s port has twelve; and the 
newly combined Roosevelt Field (New 
York) has sixty hangars and other 
buildings. 

Quite commonly, however, airport 
hangars fail to meet minimum Depart- 
ment of Commerce regulations as to 
floor space and overhead clearance. 
Considering only the principal field of 
each city, and only the largest hangar 
on each field, the average floor space per 
hangar is well over the Federal mini- 
mum of eight thousand square feet, for 
every group except Group IV. But 
this average is obtained by adding 
together a great diversity of floor 
areas, ranging all the way from less 
than five thousand square feet to more 
than thirty thousand at the ports of the 
largest cities (Group I), with equally 
wide differences in the other groups. 

The stipulation that overhead clear- 
ances must be at least eighteen feet is 
generally disregarded, and clearances 
of ten to sixteen feet are usually found 
instead. There are, however, some 
exceptions. The principal airports of 

58 See p. 240. 
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on2 fourth of the one hundred and 
eight cities included in this study have 
haagars with clearances ranging from 
eighteen to twenty-eight feet. At the 
Detroit municipal airport the doors of 
the massive hangar are now twenty- 
five feet high, and provision has been 
mede for increasing their height to 
th-arty feet when necessary. 


HANGAR CONSTRUCTION 


Federal rating regulations do not 
require hangars to be of fire-resisting 
coastruction. This is unfortunate, for 
the contents of hangars are usually 
combustible, and the operations often 
cazried on within their walls create a 
spacial fire hazard. Despite the ab- 
sence of Federal pressure, however, 
firs-resisting materials have been quite 
wilely adopted for airport hangars. 
Stzel is in most general use, but brick 
is ound at many ports, while concrete, 
cinder block, and stucco-covered tile 
are occasionally used. Steel and brick 
make a very popular combination; 
steel and concrete are used together 
less commonly. 

About thirty per cent of the hangars 
considered in this paper—which means 
th= hangars of very nearly all airports 
serving cities with populations in excess 
of fifty thousand—are made of wood. 
E we consider only the principal-port 
of each city, the percentage drops’to 
twenty. Two or three years ago the 
percentage of wood construction was 
very much higher than at present, and 
in another two or three years many of 
the frame hangars now in service will 
dcubtless be replaced with structures 
of steel or brick. At the more im- 
pcrtant fields of the Group I cities, 
wooden hangars have already passed 
completely out of the picture, except in 
ore or two instances, and eyen in 
Group II they are very scarce. For 
the most part, therefore, they are con- 
fired to the ports of the smaller cities. 
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Eventually, Federal regulations, ex- 
cessive insurance rates, or the demands 
of plane owners—perhaps all three— 
will compel the abandonment of all 
wooden structures at the ports. 

Many people suppose that an air- 
plane hangar is nothing more than an 
overgrown garage. As a matter of 
fact, hangar construction creates a 
number of special problems which 
merit far more consideration than they 
have thus far received. Every hangar 
should be properly placed with respect 
to other structures, taxiways, and pre- 
vailing winds. It should have large, 
clear spans, without posts or other 
obstructions. There should be ade- 
quate window space, and a satisfactory 
system of night lighting. 

Full-width door openings at either or 
both ends or at the sides are essential 
to the proper handling of planes. The 
doors cannot be permitted to swing 
outward, because of the virtual im- 
possibility of operating them when 
high winds are blowing, nor inward, 
because of the valuable floor space they 
consume. So resort must be had to 
rolling, sliding, or cantilever doors, 
which occupy a minimum amount of 
space and are unaffected by winds. 
The main doors of large hangars are 
frequently motorized, and can be 
opened or closed in a few seconds by 
electric power. 


Heating or HANGARS 


Although Federal regulations con- 
cerning the heating of hangars specify 
only a minimum temperature sufficient 
to keep water from freezing, higher 

‘temperatures are commonly main- 
tained in the hangars of the busier 
and more important airports. Fifty- 
five degrees Fahrenheit is usually con- 
sidered satisfactory. To keep an even 
temperature of fifty-five degrees in a 
large hangar during extremely cold 
weather is no easy task, however. 
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The doors, which are necessacily very 
large, commonly face the prevailing 
wind, and when they are left open for 
some time to permit the entrance and 
the exit of several planes, the tempera- 
ture of the hangar is likely to drop with 
startling rapidity. A large heat re- 
serve is therefore necessary. 

The problem of heating is further 
complicated by high ceilings. Because 
hot air has a tendency to rise, the heat 
is usually in the upper part of the 
hangar instead of near the floor, where 
it is most needed. At most airports 
each hangar is heated separately; but 
central plant heat, designed to serve 
all the buildings at the port, is rapidly 
coming into favor. Care must be 
taken to locate the central heating 
plant at some distance from the flying 
area, so that the smokestack will not 
be an additional hazard. 

Every important airport finds it 
necessary to set aside some space for 
offices and for the accommodation of 
the public. The port manager must 
have an office, and office space must be 
provided for the representatives of the 
transport companies which use the 
field. In addition, there should be 
ticket and information offices, waiting 
and rest rooms, baggage, express, mail, 
and check rooms. A telegraph office 
and a meteorological room are highly 
desirable. At some of the larger fields 
are found club rooms for piots, and 
newspaper press rooms. There should 
be a restaurant, a barber shop, and 
stands for the sale of newspapers, 
magazines, cigars, and candy. If the 
field is an official port of entry, customs 
and immigration offices must also be 
provided. 


ÅDMINISTRATION BUILDINGS 
Some of these services, though rarely 
all, are found at nearly all fields. 
Space for them is most frequently 
found im a lean-to on one of the hangars; 
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but many a large airport has recently 
constructed a separate administration 
or terminal building, and it seems very 
probable that in time such a building 
will be regatded as an absolute neces- 
sity at every busy port. Very often 
the administration building is merely a 
small frame structure, as at the Long 
Beach municipal airport or the airport 
of Milwaukee County; sometimes, 
however, it is quite an imposing edifice 
of brick or steel, two or more stories in 
height. Cleveland airport’s adminis- 
tration building cost nearly one hun- 
dred thousand dollars, and the elabo- 
rate administration building at the 
Fairfax Airport (Kansas City, Kansas) 
required an expenditure of more than 
two hundred thousand dollars. 

It is very important that the airport 
manager, or the person in charge of 
field operations, have an unobstructed 
view of the flying field at all times. 
One way to provide such a view is to 
put a large bay window in the mana- 
ger’s office, and sometimes this is done. 
A much better plan, however, is to put 
a glass-inclosed control tower atop one 
of the hangars or the administration 
building—preferably the latter. At 
least forty-five airports, and probably 
a number of others, now have such 
towers. The Los Angeles Metropoli- 
tan Airport has a separate control 
building, five stories in height, and the 
tower at Glendale rises four stories 
above the two-story terminal build- 
ing. 


Repam SHoprs 


Every year, as the volume of airplane 
traffic increases, the problem of repairs 
assumes more serious proportions. In 
the early days of aviation there were 
virtually no well-equipped repair shops 
at the flying fields, and damaged parts 
had to be sent back to the factory for 
repair. But manufacturers are tiring 
of this service, and plane owners are 
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bezoming increasingly impatient of the 
lorg delays which factory repairs 
enzail. The busier and more pro- 
gressive airports, therefore, are now 
installing elaborate equipment for re- 
paring end overhauling planes and 
mctors. Nearly all ports have some 
repair facilities and some spare parts, 
bu: in most cases the facilities are very 
meager and the parts very few. Re- 
pacts are generally made in the hangars 
beride the planes, or in hangar wings 
which have been converted into work- 
shops. At some two dozen important 
fields, however, separate repair build- 
ings have been built. These buildings 
are very similar in design to airplane 
factories, and carry the equipment 
necessary for virtually every factory 
operation. 

H is very important that the dope 
and paint shop be housed in a separate 
buding, in order to reduce the fire 
hazard. Moreover, this building should 
be at least one hundred and fifty feet 
from any other structure, in order to 
comply with the request of the Board 
of Fire Underwriters. “Doping” is 
the process of spraying a liquid on the 
wirgs of an airplane, in order to make 
then taut. The substance used in 
this operation is highly volatile, and 
the-danger of explosion is great. When 
proper precautions are taken, the 
docrs and windows of the dope shop are 
so installed that they will blow out 
at che slightest explosion. Elaborate 
artificial ventilation protects the lungs 
of -vorkers. All electric switches are 
seabed tight.5? 

Th addition to the buildings already 
deseribed, a large number of mis- 
cellaneous structures are found at the 
airports of American cities. At some 
fielcs there are separate restaurant 
buildings and comfort stations, usually 
because administration headquarters 
hav2 not yet been built. The Oakland 

89 Tranzheim, Kenneth, op. cit. 
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municipal airport has a small hotel.’ 
Class and laboratory rooms and dormi- 
tories serve the needs of flying schools 
at forty ports or more. A few airports 
have boiler houses, motor generator 
houses, fire and ambulance houses. 


Buumpmwes Souro Be to Lezwarp 


Most persons who have given careful 
thought to airport planning are agreed 
that the buildings of an airport—at 
least, the repair shop, the hangars, and 
the administration building—should be 
grouped along the leeward side of the 
field, in order to permit planes to leave 
for flight after a minimum of ground 
travel." When the buildings are to 
windward, a plane must taxi the entire 
length of the field and then turn before 
it is in proper position for its take off 
run, unless, of course, the wind happens 
to be blowing from some other direction 
at the moment. 

So much ground travel is highly 
undesirable, because it raises mis- 
givings in the minds of passengers who 
are going aloft for the first time. These 
men and women are usually nervous, 
and not quite certain that they kave 
done wisely in trusting their lives to an 
airplane pilot. When they take their 
assigned seats in the plane, and watch 
it travel swiftly from the administra- 
tion building or the hangar to the far 
edge of the field without leaying the 
ground, they are very likely to conclude 
that something is wrong and that the 
plane is unable to rise. Under such 
circumstances, women frequently be- 
come hysterical. It must be confessed 
that their fear is quite natural, for 
they cannot be expected to know the 
principles of aviation—not even the 
elementary rule that a plane must take 
off into the wind. 


© See p. 270. 

41 There are some few architects, however, who 
contend that all buildings should be placed in 
the center of the field, 
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Of course, the need for ground travel 
is not eliminated by placing the build- 
ings to leeward. It is simply post- 
poned until the end of the “ourney. 
After a plane has completed its landing 
run, it must turn and taxi to the place 
where the passengers are to be dis- 
charged. But by that time the pas- 
sengers have probably lost their fear. 
They have been aloft, perhaps for 
several hours, and have landed in 
safety; they have experienced a new 
thrill to compensate for anxious mo- 
ments; and, most important of all, 
they can readily comprehend the 
pilot’s motives as he taxies them to 
the administration building or the 
hangar. 

The buildings have been placed to 
leeward at two thirds of the airports 
included in this study. The other 
ports have their buildings to windward, 
or else scattered along two or even 
three sides of the areas set aside for 
flying operations. In this respect there 
seems to be no difference between the 
more important and the less important 
ports, or between groups of cities. 
The proportion of fields with buildings 
to leeward is about the same for every 
type of field and for every group. 
This is surprising, for one would 
naturally suppose that the large, well- 
equipped ports, representing invest- 
ments of hundreds of thousands of 
dollars and in some cases even millions, 
would be planned with considerable 
care, so that all buildings would be 
grouped to leeward as a matter of 
course. 


GASOLINE AND Or 


Practically all airports, at least those 
which serve cities with populations in 
excess of fifty thousand, have regular 
supplies of gasoline and oil. There 
are several different types of fueling 
equipment in general use. One of 
these is the ordinary automobile service 
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pump, formerly found at a great many 
fields but now being abandoned rather 
rapidly because it is obviously a make- 
shift, unsuited to the needs of aviation. 
Planes cannot conveniently be maneu- 
vered into the proper position, and 
there is always the danger of hitting 
the pump standards. 

Far more satisfactory, in fact the 
best type of equipment yet devised for 
most ports, is the underground pit 
system. The gasoline is kept in tanks 
beneath the surface of the field and is 
pumped to convenient outlets. Each 
outlet, or pit, is a box set flush with the 
field surface, containing a hose and a 
meter. The hose is usually on a reel 
and is sufficiently long to permit planes 
to be fueled at some distance from the 
pit. A number of the busier ports have 
found it necessary to supplement their 
underground pit systems with portable 
tanks and pumps on trucks. These 
trucks are especially useful in servicing 
the large, trimotored airplanes.® 


Frmer-Fiextine EQUIPMENT 


It has already been pointed out® 
that the danger of fire is very great 
at airports. Inflammable substances, 
such as gasoline, oil, dope, and lacquer, 
are usually stored in large quantities. 
The airplanes, most of them still con- 
structed of wood and fabric, will burn 
readily. Yet, a few ports, mostly un- 
important, have no fire-fighting appa- 
ratus of any kind, while the majority, 
including some of the chief fields of the 
larger cities, rely solely on hand ex- 
tmguishers. Now, a hand extinguisher 
can be very effective, provided it is 
used at close range within a few seconds 
after the breaking out of a fire; but 
after the flames have gained some 


® Ses Wallace, W. J., “The Fueling System at 
the Detroit City Airport,” Airports, pp. 25-28, 
Dec., 1929; Black, Archibald, “Gis Airports 
and Asrways,” pp. 90-93. 

® See p. 257. 
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headway, resort must be had to more 
pewerful equipment. 

Fire protection should first be con- 
sicered while the airport is still under 
construction. Provision should be 
made for water mains and hydrants, 
spzinkler systems in the buildings, and 
ch2mical carts. Only a scattered hand- 
ful of the busier American airports 
now have water mains and hydrants, 
anil sprinkler systems are equally 
scerce. About forty-five or fifty ports 
include chemical carts or tank wagons 
in their equipment. Whatever other 
fire-fighting facilities are provided, it is 
essential to have some apparatus of the 
fosm type. Firefoam results from the 
reections between solutions of alumi- 
nun sulphate and bicarbonate of soda 
with a foaming agent. It is both 
smothering and cooling in its effect. 
Ncthing can equal its effectiveness in 
extinguishing gasoline and oil fires. 

Nearly all airports, except those in 
the cities of Group IV, have some sort 
of ūrst-aid equipment. Asa rule, how- 
ever, this equipment falls below the 
minimum standards prescribed by 
Federal rating regulations. Usually it 
is | mited to a first-aid kit. While some 
ports have elaborate restaurants, where 
high-grade food is served, the majority 
of them do not have even lunch stands. 
Rezular sleeping quarters for pilots or 
passengers are seldom provided, even 
at zhe larger fields. Practically every 
port has a telephone, but telegraph 
ins-ruments are surprisingly rare. 


RADIO AT THE AIRPORT 

Surprisingly rare, also, are radio 
rec2iving sets, though it may fairly be 
supposed that they will become more 
numerous as radio makes itself in- 
creasingly essential to the successful 
commercial operation of air craft. 
The most obvious use of radio at an 
airport is for the reception of weather 
information from various sources, 
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chiefly from Department of Commerce 
airways broadcasting stations. These 
stations do not yet cover the entire 
country in a close network, but it is 
virtually certain that they will do so 
before long. 

Transmitting as well as receiving 
apparatus has been installed at a iew 
ports, so that two-way communication 
can be carried on between these ports 
and properly equipped airplanes. 
Pilots provided with two-way com- 
munication are not entirely dependent 
on the information given them before 
flight. During the course of their 
journeys they may be warned of ap- 
proaching storms, and ordered to take 
alternative routes or land at other 
fields. ‘Two-way radio not only gives 
an additional margin of safety, but 
also provides a very convenient service 
which is welcomed by passengers. 
During the stock market crash of 1929 
many passengers aboard the planes of 
one of the larger transport companies 
sent radio messages to their brokers, 
and received replies before landing.™ 

Radio is likely to be of greatest 
service to aviation, however, by making 
possible “blind flying” through all 
kinds of weather. Fog has long been 
the dreaded foe of commercial pilots, 


who are expected to maintain regular, 


day and night schedules, regardless of 
weather conditions. But fog flying is 
becoming less hazardous every month, 
through the development of new types 
of radio equipment. The radio beacon 
enables the pilot of a properly equipped 
plane to fly directly toward his destina- 
tion, even though dense fog may com- 
pletely obscure his vision. 

A new radio device, still in the ex- 
perimental stage, makes possible safe 
landings on unseen fields. Guided by 
such a device, Lieutenant James H. 

* Everett, G. E., “FT. A. T.—Maddux Two- 


Way Radio Communication,” Aviation, p. 754, 
April 12, 1980. K 
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Doolittle took off from Mitchell Field, 
and, though the cockpit of his plane 
was completely covered so as to shut 
off his view, succeeded in landing a 
short distance from his starting point 
after fiying some distance from the 
airport. That was in September, 1929, 
and since then the Bureau of Standards 
has been at work on another radio 
apparatus intended to give mare satis- 
factory results than the device used 
by Doolittle. 


WEATHER EQUIPMENT 

Practically every American airport 
of any importance has some weather 
equipment, but in most cases the equip- 
ment is far from adequate. To make 
matters worse, the man in charge of 
weather instruments is seldom a trained 
meteorologist, so that the service 
furnished to pilots is quite likely to be 
crude and inaccurate. At forty or 
more of the largest airports, however, 
United States Weather Bureau repre- 
sentatives are now stationed. The 
Federal Government furnishes the 
instruments and the personnel, in order 
to insure a nation-wide standardized 
weather - service. Airport authorities 
are asked only to furnish available 
quarters. - 


Am Trarric CONTROL 


Forty-five or fifty of the busier air- 
ports have so many planes landing and 
taking off during rush hours that some 
sort of air traffic control is a necessity. 
Usually, this control is by means of 
flags. At the Chicago municipal air- 
port, for example, a member of the 
city’s traffic force who has been as- 
signed to the task is on the field during 
the busy parts of the day, and signals 
to planes which are about tc take off 
by means of two flags—one red and the 
other black and white checkered. 

There is a startling lack of uni- 
formity at the several ports where 
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flagging systems have been established. 
Red and green; red, white, and green; 
red and white; red, white, and check- 
ered—all these color combinations are 
used in addition to Chicago’s red and 
checkered. Such diversity is unfor- 
tunate, for it tends to confuse pilots 
who are unfamiliar with local regula- 
tions. The white flag, especially, is a 
cause of uncertainty. At some ports 
it means a clear field; at others it is a 
command to land at once; while at 
still other ports it indicates that in- 
structions are about to be given. 
More complicated control systems are 
now in operation at a few airports. 
Oakland’s municipal field has a power- 
ful siren. Signal lights have been in- 
stalled at four or five ports, but are 
still in the experimental stage. 
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This chapter has been devoted 
entirely to airports for landplanes. 
The needs of seaplanes, and of lighter- 
than-air craft, have been completely 
ignored, and will be ignored throughout 
this study, because they play no part 
in the airport plans of the overwhelm- 
ing majority of American cities. . The 
very few ports, such as the Oakland 
airport and Floyd Bennett Field (New 
York), which make provision for the 
care of seaplanes, are outstanding ex- 
ceptions. So, too, are Akron and 
Miami, which have separate dirigible 
hangars. Within the Akron dirigible 
hangar—the largest in the world, with 
doors weighing six hundred tons—will 
be built the two superairships ordered 
some time ago by the United States 
Navy. 


CHAPTER IV 


ATRPORT OWNERSHIP 


CCORDING to Department of 
Commerce figures of April 15, 
1980, privately owned airports in the 
United States outnumber municipal 
fields by about ten per cent.® This 
statement requires a word of explana- 
tion, however. Many of the private 
ports included in the Federal list are 
thirty- or forty-acre fields, relying 
chiefly on flight training, sightseeing 
trips, or air taxi service for their 
revenues. They supplement the work 
of the main ports, public or private, 
which serve transport aviation; and 
while they swell the total number of 
private ports, they actually add very 
little to the importance of private 
ownership. It must be remembered 
that in nearly every case the city- 
owned field is the chief field of the 

community. 

© Air Commerce Bulletin, Vol. 1, No. 20. 


PREVALENCE OF MUNICIPAL ÅIRPORT 
OWNERSHIP 


Seventy-six of the one hundred and 
eight cities covered by this survey have 
municipally owned fields, while but 
thirty-two (thirty per cent of the total) 
are compelled to rely entirely on pri- 
vate airports. Municipal ownership is 
most common in the largest cities. and 
least frequent in the smallest. There 
seems to be a direct relationship be- 
tween the size of the city and the preva- 
lence of municipal airport ownership. 
Even in Group IV, however, sixty-four 
per cent of the cities own their airports. 

Municipal ownership and operation 
usually go together, but there are some 
exceptions. A few cities merely retain 
title to the land, or to the land and 
buildings, leasing their ports to private 
operating companies. San Francisco 
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reverses this process. Mills Field, the 
municipal airport, is leased from the 
Ogden Mills Estate, and operated by 
city employees, though the city is 
negotiating for the purchase of the 
property. In the overwhelming ma- 
jority of cases, however, public owner- 
ship means public operation. 

The wisdom of public ownership and 
operation of utilities is a much debated 
question. For the most part, however, 
the debate centers around a few utili- 
ties—gas and electric plants, telegraph 
and telephone lines, and transportation 
facilities. Nearly every one assumes 
that the city will pave the streets and 
manage the water works. In like 
manner, though to a less degree, most 
people seem to take municipal owner- 
ship and operation of the airport for 
granted. Very few cries of “ socialis- 
tic!” and “un-American!” are heard 
when cities go directly into the business 
of supplying the ground needs of 
aviation. 

Yet, a great many cities do far more 
than merely to provide the necessary 
land and the minimum lighting facili- 
ties. Often they construct the hangars 
and operate them, instead of waiting 
for private initiative to assume the 
task. There are a considerable num- 
ber of municipal repair shops, and in 
many cases gas and oil are sold directly 
by the city instead of by a concession- 
aire. At more than one municipal 
airport the field management operates 
an airplane sightseeing service.® 


OBJECTIONS To MUNICIPAL OWNERSHIP 


Of course, there are some who object 
to this recent expansion of municipal 
activities, and though they are appar- 
ently in the minority—without doubt 
they are less vocal than the friends of 
municipal airport ownership—at least 
they are entitled to respectful atten- 
tion. Their opposition, it seems, cen- 

% Aviation, p. 584, March 22, 1930. 
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ters chiefly around the question of 
airport finances, and their argument is 
always fundamentally the same, with 
occasional variations. They say: 

Except in a few rare instances, airports 
are losing money. Sometimes they do not 
even meet operating expenses, and scarcely 
ever can they produce sufficient revenue 
to pay both operating and depreciation 
charges. As for sinking fund payments 
and profits, these must usually be forgotten 
altogether. 


Starting with this assumption that 
airports are practically certain to be 
financially unprofitable, at least for 
some time to come, it can be urged 
quite plausibly that cities should keep 
clear of airport ventures for the very 
good reason that they should avoid all 
entangling alliances with potentially 
unprofitable or highly doubtful under- 
takings. City tax rates are already so 
high as to produce vehement protests 
from taxpayers. City debts are very 
large, and are likely to become larger. 
The cost of government is so great that 
it is burdensome. Perhaps the burden 
cannot be lightened, but at least it 
should not be increased except for 
enterprises which are absolutely essen- 
tial to the welfare of the people. 

So runs the argument, and those who 
use it refuse to concede thet airports 
are essential to the public welfare. 
The city manager of Norfolk recently 
withheld his approval of a proposed 
municipal airport, on the ground that 
“the happiness and contentment of 
our people is a far more valuable con- 
sideration than the establishment of 
an airport, which, if not self-supporting, 
will require a material increase in the 
tax rate.” 87 

Should the development əf aviation 
eventually bring such prosperity to air- 
ports as to make most of them profit- 
able undertakings, it might reasonably 

8 Report of the manager to the Norfolk Cuy 
Council, Feb. 14, 1980. 
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be supposed that those who now object 
to municipal ownership as a losing 
proposition would then welcome it 
as an opportunity to strengthen munic- 
ipal finances. Instead, however, they 
would probably point to airport profits 
as proof that municipal ownership and 
operation were unnecessary. As one 
speaker told the Regional Conference 
of the Airport Section, Aéronautical 
Chamber of Commerce, in 1929: “If 
an airport can make money, there is not 
much in the future of the government 
airport.” °8 


ÅRGUMENTS FOR MUNICIPAL 
OWNERSHIP 


The statement that most airports 
are not paying ventures is probably 
correct,®* but can be interpreted in a 
number of different ways. While some 
persons choose to regard it as a clinch- 
ing argument against municipal airport 
ownership, others consider it clear 
proof that municipal ownership is 
necessary. They contend: 


Every community must have an airport, 
if it is to have a share in the rapidly expand- 
ing commerce of the skies. It needs an 
airport today for exactly the same reason 
that it first needed a railroad station sixty 
or seventy years ago. And if the aviation 
industry is unable to handle the heavy bur- 
den of furnishing ground facilities which 
cannot be expected to pay for themselves 
in the immediate future, then cities must 
assume the responsibility. 


Modern airports, municipally owned 
and managed, serving the needs of 
planes and pilots at a considerable cost 
to the taxpayers, are urban America’s 
contribution to the development of air 
commerce. They are, quite frankly, a 
subsidy to the aviation industry, and 
on that account are regarded with dis- 
favor by those who expect every busi- 
ness to stand on its own feet. But is 

& Airports, p. 48, Nov., 1929. 

® See p. 267. 
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thare any reason why the aviation in- 
dustry should not be subsidized? The 
ra lroads of this country received more 
that one hundred million acres of pub- 
lic land during the period of their early 
expansion., Years ago, most European 
countries adopted the policy of sub- 
sicizing the large air transport com- 
panies quite heavily, with the result 
that commercial aviation had devel- 
oped astonishingly in Europe before it 
passed the experimental stage in the 
United States. 

Jne very good reason for municipal 
ownership is that it provides a reason- 
able assurance of fair treatment for 
everyone using the field. Private 
owners may agree to treat all lessees 
and users alike; but in actual practice, 
such assurances may prove to be worth 
little or nothing. “Experience has 
demonstrated that the company own- 
ing the landing field and hangars will 
serve itself first, and let rivals wait 
until service is entirely convenient 
wizh the port managers,” declares the 
city manager of Fort Worth.” If the 
fie-d is owned by a transport company, 
as often happens under private owner- 
ship, the danger of unreasonable dis- 
crimination is serious. 

2erhaps the strongest argument in 
favor of municipal ownership, though 
in this case municipal operation is not 
involved, is that the airport land must 
be kept in public hands in order to pre- 
veut its diversion to other uses. The 
private owner of an airport, like most 
private owners, is in business to make 
mcney. If his land becomes more 
valuable for store, factory, or apart- 
ment house sites than for airport pur- 
poses, he is likely to sell. And so the 
only really desirable airport site in 
the community must be sacrificed. 


1 Carr, O. E., “The City Goes into Business,” 
Airsorts, p. 17, March, 1930. See also Boone, 
Ancrew R. “Location and Ownership of Air- 
ports,” Aviahon, p. 878 e seq., March 23, 1929. 
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Enough has been said in preceding 
chapters to show that very few con- 
veniently located tracts of land possess 
the necessary physical characteristics 
of an airport. When a city finds a 
suitable plot of ground, therefore, close 
to the heart of the business district, it 
should make certain that the tract is 
not turned over to real estate opera- 
tors, to be cut up into subdivisions. 
The only way it can be quite sure is to 
exercise its power of eminent domain, 
and convert the land into a municipal 


airport. 


Waar BRANCH or tHe CITY 
GOVERNMENT SHOULD CONTROL? 


If the airport is to be operated 
directly by city employees, and not 
leased to private interests, a decision 
must be reached as to which branch of 
the government shall have charge of 
the new project. At first thought it 
might seem best to create a separate 
airport board or commission, or a 
department of a#ronautics whose head 
would be entirely independent of the 
other city departments, and respon- 
sible directly to the mayor or manager. 

There is little doubt that the airport 
would receive more attention from 
those high in authority, and probably 
larger appropriations as well, if it were 
managed by an airport commission 
instead of some existing agency of the 
city government—perhaps the depart- 
ment of public works or the depart- 
ment of welfare. For the director of 
public works and the director of wel- 
fare, like all department heads, already 
have serious problems which must be 
solved, and time-consuming routine 
duties which must be performed. To 
them, the airport would be nothing 
more than an additional assignment— 
an unwelcome assignment, in all prob- 
ability. It would receive only such 
time and attention as could be spared 
from their other duties. 
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, But there is another side to the 
story. The argument which can be 
used so plausibly to justify a separate 
airport commission or director of 
aviation can be used quite as forcefully 
to prove the necessity for an independ- 
ent board of dog catchers or a com- 
missioner of street cleaning. 

In city government, as in the gov- 
ernments of state and Nation, the 
problem is not only to provide new 
services as they become necessary, but 
also to codrdinate control over all 
services, old as well asnew. And many 
people are beginning to realize that 
cotrdinated control can be obtained 
only by assigning all municipal activi- 
ties to a relatively few departments, so 
that the mayor or manager may super- 
vise the work of those few departments 
intelligently. That is why the con- 
stant multiplication of governmental 
agencies is now regarded with some 
popular disfavor. New services must 
be undertaken by our cities from time 
to time; the dynamic nature of modern 
civilization makes any other course 
impossible. But as they are added to 
the list they should be fitted into the 
existing scheme of administrative or- 
ganization wherever possible, and not 
made the excuse for creating needless 
complexity and needless expense. 

In providing administrative control 
for their airports, most cities have ad- 
hered to the principle of concentrated 
responsibility. While it is true that in 
some few cases separate agencies have 
been created, such as the airport com- 
missions of Albany, Miami, and Hart- 
ford, and the director of aéronautics 
of Pontiac, yet the large majority of 
cities have entrusted the management 
of their flying fields to already existing 
departments or commissions. 

There seems to be no general agree- 


` ment, however, as to the department 


best fitted for the task. Some cities 


prefer the park commission or the su- 


. 
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perintendent of parks. In Chicago it 
is the Bureau of Parks, Recreation, and 
Aviation. Buffalo has a Division of 
Airport in its Department of Parks. 
In Minneapolis the Board of Park 
Commissioners exercises control. Oth- 
ers choose the department of public 
welfare, as in St. Louis, whose airport 
commission is headed by the director 
of public welfare. St. Paul’s commis- 
sioner of public utilities has been 
given the job of managing the city’s 
airport, while Portland, Oregon, and 
Oakland have assigned the duty to 
their boards of port commissioners. 


Tue Park DrerarTMENT Has A 
Goop Cram 


The vast majority of municipal 
airports are still in their infancy, 
so it may be too soon to venture a 
positive statement as to the city agency 
best fitted to perform the task of direct- 
ing their activities. Every one will 
agree, however, that if an existing de- 
partment is to be placed in charge, it 
should be the department whose pres- 
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eat duties most closely resemble those 
ol airport management. On this basis, 
tke park department seems to be the 
Icgical choice. 

Outside of the strictly technical handling 
of the special aviation facilities at a devel- 
oped airport, most of the work to be done 
in connection with airport development is 
of a kind which is already being performed 
by the park authorities. The acquisition 
of land, the maintenance of large open 
spaces, usually developed in grass, the con- 
sttuction and maintenance of runways 
waich are so nearly like park roads, the 
tmaintenance and operation of lights, and 
tke handling of large crowds of sightseers and 
spectators—all these are matters which are 
al-eady being handled by the park au- 
tkorities, . . . and cannot be equally well 
kendled by any other existing city agency. 7 

This statement refers, of course, to 
airport management, and not to the 
ccnstruction work which must precede 
feld operations. The construction of 
tke airport, like all municipal building 
programs, should be under the super- 
vsion of the department of public 
works. 


CHAPTER V 


Areport FIMANCES 


O PRESENT a complete and ac- 
curate picture of airport finances 

is extremely difficult—perhaps impos- 
sible. Most of the commercial ports 
are unwilling to make public the 
amounts of their profits and losses, and 
while municipally owned fields have no 
such hesitancy, yet their published 
statements are nearly always incom- 
plete and quite frequently misleading. 
There is abundant evidence, however, 
to support the assertion, made in an 
earlier chapter,”? that most airports are 
“Grant, U. S., IM, “Park Management of 


Airports,” address to the Municipal Airport Con- 
ference of the American Road Builders’ Associa- 


firancially unprofitable. Letters from 
ove hundred and thirty-one ports, sent 
in reply to the questionnaire of a lead- 
ing aéronautical magazine, disclosed 
but eleven ports which even claimed to 
be making an operating profit, such 
items as depreciation being omitted.” 
That was early in 1930. 

When the question of a municipal 
tion, Oct. 24, 1929. The American Road 
Bulders’ Association has mimeographed copies 
of this report available for distribution. For a 
coxtrary view, see the Airport Symposium, City 
Plenning, April, 1980, especially the articles by 
L. H. Weir and Gilmore D. Clarke. 

2 See p. 265. 

2 Aviation, p. 584, March 22, 1930. 
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flying field for Norfolk was under con- 
sideration in the fall of 1929, the city 
manager wrote to fourteen cities having 
approximately the same population as 
Norfolk, and found but one whose gir- 
port was self-supporting. That one, 
moreover, was able to produce a satis- 
factory balance sheet only by ignoring 
the need for a return on capital invest- 
ment.’ “Tt is probable that no public 
airport is as yet actually meeting 
operating expenses, to say nothing of 
showing a net operating profit,” 7 
according to two painstaking investi- 
gators, and this statement could almost 
certainly be broadened to include 
nearly all private ports without in any 
way impairing its accuracy. 


INADEQUATE Depreciation RESERVES 


There are no standard methods of 
airport accounting. Items charged to 
operating expense at one field may be 
listed as permanent improvements at 
' others. Proper allowances for depre- 
ciation have not yet been agreed upon. 
It is obvious, or certainly ought to be, 
that large depreciation reserves are 
needed by airports, because of the 
rapid changes in the aircraft industry. 
New methods of plane construction 
and new standards of plane perform- 
ance may make today’s airport equip- 
ment quite valueless tomorrow. Not 
long ago Croydon Airport, London, 
found it necessary to discard more than 
six hundred thousand dollars’ worth of 
equipment which had seemed entirely 
adequate at the time of its purchase. 
Yet, a considerable number of Ameri- 
can airports—at least thirty, to the 
author's knowledge, and probably a 
great many more—make no allowance 
whatever for depreciation! 


H Report of the manager to the Norfolk City 
Council, Feb. 14, 1930. 

% Bullard, J. E., and Lord, Avery E., “Making 
the Airport Pay for Itself,” Aviation, Nov. 9, 
1929. 
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There are some airports, especially 
among the municipally owned group, 
whose claims to large profits bring them 
a great deal of favorable publcity, all 
on the basis of statements sc incom- 
plete as to be utterly worthless. Take, 
as an example, Tulsa’s municipal air- 
port. About a year ago the monthly 
periodical, Airports, published the fol- 
lowing financial statement from the 
Tulsa port, heading it with the word 
“Profitable.” 7 

This monthly statement was made 
public, it was explained, by the assist- 
ant manager of, the Tulsa port in the 
hope that it would serve as a source of 
encouragement to other airports. But 
what do the figures mean, if anything? 
Certainly they do not indicate whether 
the municipal airport at Tulsa is mak- 
ing or losing money. They dc not tell 
the amount set aside for depreciation, 
so that it is impossible to know whether 
the depreciation reserve is adequate, or 
whether it leaves any surplus. Appar- 
ently no contingent reserves of any 
kind are set aside, as for insurance or 
for injuries and damages to persons 
and property. Moreover, lacking a 
knowledge of capital investment, there 
is no way of deciding whether the net 
profit is sufficient to yield a reasonable 
return — assuming, of course, that a 
net profit actually exists. If the air- 
port managers of the country can find 
comfort in such a statement, they must 
be badly in need of encouragement! 


Some Fietos Arn Maxie Prorits 


A few airports are making genuine, 
though modest, profits. But their 
experience is unusual, and in some 
cases, at least, is due to activities out- 
side the field of airport operations. 
The newly consolidated Roosevelt 
Field showed a net profit of about 
fifty-five hundred dollars at the end of 
1929 by including among its revenues 

7s P, 21, July, 1929. 
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Monte or May, 1929 
Sales= Gasoline., s ore 9 4 ee Ee OE ee reat Saeed We Seuss cee 86,787.53 
Sales—Oil.......0.000- 855 .67 
Total Sales... €7,148.20 
Leas cost of gasoline and oils.. senses 4,052.83 
Gross profit on sales .. . ..... ee $3,000 37 
Servicing planes, sale of parts, ete... P ia $800 .28 
Cost of service, parts, supplies.......... .. : 201.61 98 67 
Total........ 83,189 04 
Other income: 
Income from pilots’ quarters .. 2 o e ea eee 241.50 
Income from concessions ..... Sesh ett E E T. 43 00 
Income from storage and operation. Sees 1,170.50 
Total gross income... ...a. eee e e ee eee eb eraran ae 84,644.04 
Less ‘ 
Salary, night watchman . ... .. ..... $112.00 
Salary, office. . 430 .00 
Labor, hangar and mechanical... ...... 486.50 
Auto and truck expense.. .... o 0 n eserse oe Serres o 7.85 
Heat, light and water... . a eno 72.45 
Stationery and printing ........ na 29 90 
us expense, postage.. .. 8.00 1,141.70 
Net profit before depreciation. ...  . 00 a aa a a e cee nee $3,502.84 


an item of nearly one hundred and 


sixteen thousand dollars earned as, 


interest and discount on securities.” 
Fairfax Airport, Kansas City, Kansas, 
is now paying dividends on all classes 
of its stock, as a result of the discovery 
and the development of natural gas 
under the field.” 

The question may well be raised 
whether the uncertain financial condi- 
tions of most airports, public and 
private, is likely to continue for years 
to come. No categorical answer can 
be given, but there are at least two 
good reasons for believing that the 
future of airport finances is brighter 
than the present. 

One reason is the growth of aircraft 
production. Every year since 1924 
has witnessed an increase in the num- 
ber of planes manufactured and the 

Y Roosevelt Field, Inc. First Annual Report, 


Dec. 81, 1929. 
18 Adro Digest, p. 102, Feb., 1980. 


number of planes in operation.”?> More 
planes should mean more business for 
airports, and an opportunity to reduce 
those overhead charges which have 
contributed so heavily to cost of 
operation. 

The other reason for good cheer in 
the face of disheartening figures is that 
practically all ports are overlooking at 
least a few possible sources of income, 
while most ports are ignoring a great 
many opportunities to add to their 
revenues. It may be worth while to 
examine the long list of income-pro- 
ducing activities at flying fields. 


SOURCES or Arreort Revanvuns 


Hangar rentals, or leases of land on 
which hangars may be built, constitute 
the most profitable source of revenue 
at most airports. Some ports con- 
struct the hangars, and then rent 
hangar space by the day, the month, 

T3 Aviation, p. 558, March 22, 1930. 
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or the year. The more common prac- 
tice, however, is to lease the land, 
either with or without such improve- 
ments as roads and taxiways, water, 
gas, and electric connections. Leases 
are usually made for short periods— 
five, ten, or fifteen years. Provision is 
generally made that if the lessee and 
the airport management cannot agree 
upon renewal terms at the end of any 
leasing period, the management will 
take over the lessee’s improvements at 
a reasonable price. 

Of course, there should be at every 
airport at least one hangar owned and 
controlled by the airport authorities, 
whether city or private corporation, 
so that accommodations can be pro- 
vided for occasional visitors and also 
for those operators who use the port 
more or less regularly, though not often 
enough to justify them in leasing han- 
gars of their own. 

Charges for hangar space are far 
from uniform. At some ports the 
minimum daily storage rate is fifty 
cents, and the maximum, two dollars. 
At others the variation is from three 
to eight dollars, based, at least roughly, 
on the amount of storage space con- 
sumed, One would naturally expect to 
find widely differing charges at differ- 
ent ports, because of the great varia- 
tions in the quality and the cost of 
service. At some fields the finest 
facilities are provided—large hangars of 
masonry or steel, hard surfaced taxi- 
ways and runways, standard night 
lighting equipment; while at others the 
provisions are very meager. Land 
may be worth several dollars an acre, 
or several thousand; and these differ- 
ences should be reflected in the cost of 
hangar space. Most ports, however, 
have never attempted to base their 
charges on careful analyses of cost, 
with the result that charges bear very 
little relation to the quality of the 
service furnished. 
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Somes ÅDMINISTRATION BUILDINGS ARE 
Monry Maxurs 


Some airport administration build- 
ings are small structures, just large 
enough to house the manager and his 
staff and to provide room for the 
weather equipment. In many a case, 
however, the administration building 
is quite an imposing structure, with 
floor space that should be rented at a 
substantial profit. The transport com- 
panies operating at the field will almost 
certainly require office space in this 
building. Space may be rented for 
other offices also, as well as fcr stores 
and show rooms. 

In the administration building of a 
busy port should be a refreshment and 
tobacco stand, a bootblack’s stand, and 
a barber shop. These concessions are 
usually turned over to the highest 
bidders. The restaurant may also go 
to a concessionaire, or it may be 
handled directly by the port manage- 
ment. In the administration building 
should be quarters for pilots, unless 
there is a separate hotel. The Airport 
Inn, a thirty-seven-room hotel con- 
structed at the Oakland Airport at a 
cost of fifty-five thousand dollars, 
furnishes about nine per cent of the 
port’s total revenue.®® Most of the 
rooms are occupied by permanent 
guests. . 

A profit can readily be obtained 
from the operation of a repair shop, 
and also from the sale of spare parts. 
Lockers and tool boxes can be rented. 
Vastly more important, however, as a 
source of revenue, is the sale of gasoline 
and oil. Two students of airport 
financing think “there are very good 
reasons to believe that it will not 
be many years before a tax of two 
cents a gallon on all gas sold... 
will yield a revenue at some ports 

u Abel, Arthur H., “Making the Money Is 
the Big Question,” Airports, p 20, Jan., 1930. 
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that will more than pay the operating 
expenses.” ®! 

Whether the gasoline and oil should 
be handled directly by the field man- 
agement or by other persons who pay 
for the privilege is a debatable ques- 
tion. Some writers are convinced that 
the result of control by concessionaires 
will be “lower operating costs... 
and greater revenue,” especially at 
municipal ports. “With gas, oil and 
grease sold by private companies, the 
port management is relieved of many 
business details. Al it has to do is to 
collect the tax per gallon that has been 
agreed upon.” 8? 

The city manager of Fort Worth, on 
the other hand, believes that direct sale 
by the field management will yield a 
greater return. To include other oper- 
ators is to invite economic waste, in his 
opinion. The general trend seems to 
be towards the sale of gasoline and oil 
by regular oil companies, but there are 
a great many exceptions. At the 
Buffalo municipal airport, where fuel 
and oil are handled through city chan- 
nels, the sale of these commodities, and 
also of mechanical parts, is made pos- 
sible by a five thousand dollar revolv- 
ing fund. The money taken from the 
fund is replaced through sales, and 
some of the profits are used to obtain 
larger supplies of parts. 


PAYMENTS BY TRANSPORT AND OTHER 
COMPANIES 

The transport companies using an 
airport are commonly required to pay 
the port management a certain portion 
of their revenues—so much per pound 
of mail carried, and so much per 
passenger. This charge for the priv- 
ilege of operating from the field is in 
addition to hangar rentals or office 


“ Bullard, J. E., and Lord, Avery E., “ Making 
the Airport Pay for Itself” (second installment), 
Aviation, Nov. 28, 1929. 

a Ibid. 
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space.® Companies furnishing scenic 
tours, chartered and other special trips, 
taxi service, and photographic flying 
pay afixed percentage of their gross in- 
come to the ports at which they base. 
Sometimes, of course, such special 
services as sightseeing tours and the 
like are handled by the port manage- 
ment, which thus secures a direct profit. 
Ih a single month, recently, photo- 
graphic flying produced more than 
taree thousand dollars at Roosevelt 
Feld, and scenic tours yielded more 
than five thousand.™ Flying schools, 
unless they have their own airports, are 
a reliable source of revenue for the 
ports from which they conduct their 
operations. 

In Europe it is a common practice to 
caarge every arriving pilot a small 
landing fee, but such fees are not 
popular in the United States. The El 
Faso municipal airport, which has a 
fee for night landings, is the only 
American port to make such a charge. 
Sometimes, though rarely, a small sum 
is collected for the use of the field 
floodlights. This is done at Mills 
Field (San Francisco). 

It is possible for a busy airport to 
cbtain a considerable income by pro- 
viding ample parking space and charg- 
ing motorists for its use. One Sunday 
curing the summer of 1929 a mid- 
Western port earned eight hundred 
collars by taking persons on short 
fights, and twelve thousand by fur- 
cishing parking space for the many 
who wished to see the few fly. Many 
airports hesitate to use this source of 
revenue, however, because they fear 
that operators’ customers will be kept 
away, and that interest in flying will be 
retarded. For these reasons, also, an 
admission charge is seldom made, 


& Some of the larger transport companies, how- 
ever, have their own flying fields in certain cities. 
% Felix, Edger H., “What a Major Airport 
Earns,” Aro Digest, p. 92, July, 1929. ’ 
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except when air meets or other exhibi- 
tions are scheduled. 


RECREATIONAL FACHITIÆES 


One way to attract crowds, and thus 
secure additional revenue, is to provide 
recreational facilities at or near the 
airport. Swimming pools, dance pa- 
vilions, tennis courts, golf courses, and 
ice skating rinks are helping to make 
some of the larger ports popular 
amusement centers. The city of 
Montgomery, Alabama, purchased 
more land than it needed for its flying 
field, and it plans to develop this tract 
into a public golf course. At the 
Dayton Airport, in addition to a golf 
course, is a children’s playground. A 
trapshooting range adjoins the field. 
At Central Airport, Camden, the swim- 
ming pool accounts for ten per cent of 
the total income. 

If the large majority of airports are 
to be made self-supporting, it must be 
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through increased revenues rather than 
lowered operating costs. While it is 
doubtless true that more efficient man- 
agement would reduce certain costs 
slightly, yet no amount of efficiency 
can prevent the necessity for large 
capital outlays and increased operating 
expenditures at nearly all ports in the 
near future. Much of the equipment 
in use at the present time is obsolete; 
some of it was obsolete when pur- 
chased. Buildings are too small, too 
few, and too flimsy. The field staff is 
too small, and must inevitably be made 
larger at most fields as air traffic in- 
creases. The introduction of better 
accounting methods will necessitate 
adequate reserves. These changes will 
more than offset any savings that may 
result from increased operating effi- 
ciency. That is not an argument 
against efficiency, however, but a 
reason for seeking larger airport 
revenues. 


CHAPTER VI 


AIRPORTS OF TO-MORROW 


IRPORT planning is simply cne™ 
phase of city and regional plan- 
ning. Airports should be planned for 
exactly the same reason that highways, 
parks, and railways should be planned 
—s0 that they may best meet the needs 
of the communities they serve. It 
should be realized that airports are but 
a single link in the great chain of air, 
land, and water commerce, and that all 
phases of transportation—in fact, all 
phases of municipal and regional ac- 
tivity—must be codrdinated into a 
smoothly functioning whole. 
As yet, this rather obvious need for 
integration has not been fully appre- 
ciated. Many airport sites have been 


selected with little or no regard for exist- 
ing transportation facilities. Many 
airports have been constructed by en- 
terprising communities without com- 
plete knowledge of the plans of neigh- 
boring cities. The result has been a 
lopsided growth, far better than stag- 
nation, but falling short of its maxi- 
mum possibilities. 

Lack of planning is generelly re- 
flected in design, as well as in Iceation. 
Millions of dollars have already been 
spent on hangars which are really 
modified garages, rather than buildings 
carefully adapted to the requirements 
of aircraft. Additional millions have 
been invested in sites so small that they 
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must almost certainly be discarded 
before long, or else used solely as 
auxiliary fields. 


A Few Amprorts Have BEEN CARE- 
FULLY PLANNED 


Of course, there are some examples 
of careful planning. At St. Louis the 
new municipal airport is being con- 
structed on the basis of a three-year 
program. The buildings and the 
equipment which were absolutely es- 
sential for field operations came first; 
the more elaborate phases of the pro- 
gram are now receiving attention. 
Single runways accommodate the pres- 
ent traffic without difficulty, but 
eventually, double runways will prob- 
ably be built. Floyd Benneti Field 
(New York) is designed with a view to 
expansion as needed. As to the co- 
ordination of airport and other regional 
growth, a number of regiona! plans 
now make careful provision for the 
acquisition and the development of 
airport sites. 

In a way, airport planning is simpler 
than most phases of the planning 
movement, because it has no hoary 
traditions gathered about it and no 
century-old mistakes to be corrected. 
Airports, like every phase of aviation, 
are a product of the age of planning. 
The airplane was invented in 1908; the 
first permanent, official, city planning 
commission in the United States was 
created in 1907, by Hartford, Connec- 
ticut. Interest in aircraft and airport 
development has paralleled interest in 
city and regional planning. It is sur- 
prising that the planning movement 
has not influenced American cities to 
select and design their airports with 
greater care. Even yet, however, 
mistakes can be corrected in most 
cases with minimum loss. A necessary 
street widening project may involve 
the condemnation of stores and office 
buildings worth millions of dollars, but 
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the largest sum yet expended by any 
airport for the purposes of correcting 
faulty planning is six hundred thou- 
sand dollars.® 


Dirrricuttims OF AIRPORT 
PLANNING 


On the other hand, airport planning 
creates some very perplexing problems. 
Especially difficult is the task of fore- 
casting what the future of aviation will 
be, and what future airplanes will re- 
quire in the way of ground facilities. 
All planning is hazardous, because it 
involves an element of prophecy. The | 
city or regional planner must estimate 
future population growth and trends. 
He must determine, within reasonable 
limits, the character and the extent 
of industrial expansion. But he has 
fairly reliable guides to aid him in 
making his decisions. He can rely 
quite safely on past experience to in- 
dicate with some degree of accuracy 
what the future will be. How dif- 
ferent, however, is the lot of the air- 
port designer! He cannot put much 
dependence on past experience, for he 
knows that in the rapidly changing 
world of aéronautics the past is not a 
safe guide to the future. Instead, he 
must develop new criteria, and then 
admit quite frankly that even to the 
initiated, the future of aviation is 
largely a closed book. 

Every city, as it plans its airport, 
would like to know how rapidly air 
traffic may be expected to increase. 
Will the next decade witness only a 
moderate expansion of the aviation 
industry, or a stupendous growth com- 
parable to the growth of motor car 
production? In 1900 the number of 
automobiles in the United States was 
eight thousand, as compared with 
nearly seven thousand present-day air- 
craft. Within two decades after 1900 
the number. of automobiles had mul- 

5 See p. 268. - 
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tiplied eleven hundred per cent. What 
do these figures mean, if anything, 
when applied to the field of aéro- 
nautics? Do they indicate that seven 
or eight million airplanes will dot the 
skies by 1950, and that by 1960 there 
will be one plane for every six or seven 
persons? 


AIRPLANES AND AUTOMOBILES 


Some writers believe that the wide- 
spread use of the airplane will come 
even more rapidly than did the popu- 
larization of the motor car. Only a 
few technical improvements in plane 
construction are necessary, they con- 
tend, in order to make airplane pilot- 
ing safe and simple, quite within the 
mental and the physical capacity of 
the average person; and the pressure 
of competition will then force aircreft 
prices down within reach of the aver- 
age person’s bank account. Editorials 
and feature articles emphasizing such 
views are frequently published in the 
technical periodicals of the aéronauti- 
cal industry. 

It seems reasonable to suppose, 
however, that the number of airplanes 
will be no more than a small fraction 
of the number of motor cars—at least 
for many decades to come. Most im- 
portant of many limiting factors is the 
high degree of physical and mental 
precision necessary for airplane opera- 
tion. An automobile performs in two 
dimensions, but an airplane moves in 
three; and the addition of that third 
dimension complicates the problem 
almost beyond belief. Quite a num- 
ber of persons are incapable of driving 

motor cars without serious danger to 
` themselves and to others, as shown by 
the records of those states which re- 
quire every applicant for an opera- 
tor’s license to pass an examination. 
How many are incapable of hand- 
ling three-dimensional aircraft safely? 
Some students of the problem place 
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their estimates as high as ninety 
per cent.® 

If these estimates are reasonably 
accurate, then only one person in ten 
is a potential airplane pilot. ` It must 
not be forgotten, moreover, that many 
a potential pilot will never become a 
pilot in fact, just as many a person who 
is quite capable of motor car operation 
will never sit behind the steering wheel 
of an automobile. The number of 
pilots is increasing every year, and will 
continue to increase; but the'rate of 
increase is altogether too slow tc please 
airplane manufacturers, whose plants 
could readily be geared to production 
on a much larger scale. Good pilots 
must be both born and made. In all 
probability, most people lack the 
necessary heritage and will never secure 
the necessary training. 


PLANES OF THE FUTURE 


Airport planning would be a much 
simpler task if it were possible to fore- 
tell the future trend of airplane de- 
velopment. One thing, however, seems 
quite certain: the transport planes of 
tomorrow will be very much larger 
than those in use today. Giant craft, 
with wing spreads up to one hundred 
and forty feet, or even more, and 
capable of carrying one hundred and 
fifty persons, may be commonplaces be- 
fore long. Rumor has it that a plane 
with six-hundred-passenger capacity is 
about to be built. 

Now, it is quite obvious that such 
large carriers, if built according to ac- 
cepted standards and accepted notions 
of performance, will require very large 
hangars for storage, and very long run- 
ways for taking off and landing. But 
will the planes of the future be gov- 
erned by today’s standards? Will 
their greater size necessarily involve 

% Goodrich, E. P., “Airports as a Factor in 
City Planning,” National Municipal Review, 
Supplement, p. 189, March, 1928. 
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larger field areas? Or will the great 
transport craft of the next few decades 
have folding wings, like a few small 
sport planes now on the market, so 
that they may be stored in compara- 
tively small hangars? Will they rise 
and descend almost vertically, thus 
making long runways unnecessary? 


Roor-Tor Lanprves? 


Some persons profess to see a future 
in which five-hundred-acre airports 
will be merely relics of the past. They 
talk lightly of roof-top landings and 
take-offs, and give the impression that 
the roof of every large hotel and office 
building is a potential airplane landing 
area. During the last few years the 
United States Navy has made use of 
planes which land successfully on the 
decks of vessels, and also take off from 
them. These developments have un- 
questionably contributed to the belief 
that necessary ground maneuvers really 
require very little space. At the 1928 
convention of the American Society for 
Municipal Improvements, one speaker 
declared: 


There isn’t any doubt in my mind that 
within the next decade, mstead of having 
fifteen hundred feet to land and take off, 
as many of the airports do have now, you 
will have two hundred feet or less. The 
time is coming, undoubtedly, when by 
means of improvements and inventions 
you will Jand on the tops of your buildings 
or in your open area ways within the city. 
I saw, three weeks ago, the landing and 
taking off on the U. S: S. “Saratoga” of 
hydro-airplanes, . . . and the total length 
for each operation did not exceed two bun- 
dred and fifty feet. . . . If they are doing 
it m the Navy, as they are doing it every 
day, others can. . . . There will be no use 
in going ten miles or even five miles out of 
the city.*7 

As a matter of fact, Navy practice 
furnishes very little indication of the 


' Proceedings of the Thirty-Fourth Annual 
Convention, pp. 845-346. 
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ground facilities necessary for com- 
mercial aviation. When a Navy plane 
is about to land on a vessel’s deck, the 
vessel heads full speed into the wind in 
order to facilitate the landing opera- 
tion. If the office buildings and hotels 
wose roofs are said to be suitable for 
ai-plane use could be headed into the 
wind in a similar manner, at a speed of 
forty or forty-five miles an hour, the 
comparison between commercial and 
neval activities would be fairer. But 
every one will agree that modern sky- 
scrapers cannot reasonably be ex- 
pected to cruise very far from their 
so_id foundations. 7 

It may well be that compressed air 
cazapults will soon be used to facilitate 
th= take-off of commercial aircraft, 
and that in a few years such catapults 
wil be a part of the regular equipment 
of every important airport. This 
change, if it comes about, is not likely 
to eliminate the necessity for large 
take-off areas, however, for the gigantic 
trensport planes of the very near 
future are almost certain to require 
ca-apults or other artificial devices in 
order to rise successfully from the rela- 
tively small fields now in common use. 


HELICOPTERS 


Sut what of helicopters—aircraft 
which are capable of rising and de- 
scending almost vertically? Scores of 
helicopter models have been produced 
duzing the past few years, and millions 
of dollars have been spent on beli- 
copter experiments. Results have been 
farfrom satisfactory, and one authority 
expresses the opinion that “the heli- 
copter is inferior to the airplane of the 
same horsepower and the same weight 
in speed, climb and take-off distance.’’®8 
Revolutionary improvements may be 
made at any time, however, and the 
hel.copter or some other carrier em- 

3E Clemens, Professor Alexander, quoted in Air 
Traasportation, p. 58, May 25, 1929. 
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bodying the same principle may re- 
place the airplane of conventional 
design. With vertical flight an estab- 
lished fact, and placed on a commercial 
basis, what would become of the five- 
hundred-acre airports and their long 
runways? Would they go the way of 
the bicycle, the horse, and the dedo? 

The mere suggestion of such a possi- 
bility is enough to explain the unwill- 
ingness of many persons to support 
large-scale airport projects. Tax- 
payers do not take kindly to the use of 
their money for needlessly large flying 
fields. They naturally resent the ex- 
penditure of city funds for vast tracts of 
land in outlying sections which may 
soon be replaced by small, near-by 
areas. 


Laran Ports Witt sn NEEDED 


It seems reasonable to suppose, how- 
ever, that large airports will always be 
essential, regardless of changes in plane 
design; for every improvement in air- 
craft construction will certainly be 
matched by great increases in air 
traffic. Carriers may rise and descend 
vertically, or practically so; but a 
dozen or a hundred are likely to take 
the place of every airplane in service 
today. With frequent arrivals and 
departures, some of them taking place 
simultaneously at busy fields, ground 
space will probably be at a premium. 
Not only will land be needed for field 
operations, but also for buildings. 
More and larger hangars, larger and 
better equipped repair shops, airplane 
factories—these structures will be a 
part of the airport of the future. 

Suppose, however, that air traffic 
does not increase to any appreciable 
extent for years to come. Suppose 
that helicopters soon become the ac- 
cepted means of air travel, and operate 
from roofs or small vacant lots. Sup- 
pose, in brief, that the airport as we 
know it today is rendered obsolete by 
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the march of progress. Under such 
circumstances, any city which has 
selected its airport site with sufficient 
care should be able to sell the land for 
more than the original cost. But that 
is a remote contingency. Airports will 
probably be discarded because they are 
too small—not because they are too 
large. “Looking back over a pretty 
long and busy life,” said Charles M. 
Schwab some years ago, “the big thing 
that strikes me is that I have never yet 
built a plant that was big enough for 
its eventual needs.”® Airport . plan- 
ners should take those words to heart. 


New Azeport Desians 


During the past two or three years 
American architects have devoted con- 
siderable time and thought to the mat- 
ter of airport design. Some of the 
resulting schemes are readily applicable 
to present-day airports and have been 
adopted in a number of instances. 
Other plans look farther into the 
future—so far that they seem almost 
fantastic. Thus, one New York ar- 
chitect proposes an airport in the form 
of a gigantic wheel, whose rim would 
rest upon the roofs of skyscrapers 
seven or eight hundred feet above the 
ground. The spokes of the wheel 
would be the airport’s runways, and 
one of the supporting buildings would 
be the main terminal.*° 

The rectangular field, so typical of 
American airports, has recently re- 
ceived a great deal of criticism. Writers 
have suggested circles, triangles, hexa- 
gons, octagons, quadrants—all with a 
view to conserving space and using 
available space more efficiently. One 
well-known engineer proposes a circular 
field, rising very slightly to an apex at 
its center, where the terminal building 


8 Quoted in “ Regionally Planned Groundwork: 
Airways and Airports,” Regional Planning Fed- 
eration of the Philadelphia Tri-State District. 

%0 American Atrport Designs, p. 48. 
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would be placed. Approaching planes 
would then land up the incline, stop- 
ping not far from the terminal’s en- 
trance, while departing craft would 
slide down the slope and thus take off 
with ease.“ Other planners, however, 
throw up their hands in horror at the 
thought of an administration building 
in the center of the field. The obstruc- 
tions are already sufficiently numerous, 
they contend, without deliberately ad- 
ding to the total. 

About a year ago a distinguished 
architect, impressed with the idea of a 
conical airport but realizing the objec- 
tions to a terminal building rising from 
the very heart of the area reserved for 
field operations, suggested that waiting 
rooms, sleeping quarters, hangars, and 
repair shops all be placed underground. 
The field would then be free of all ob- 
stacles, and could be g.ven a slope of 
about two per cent—sufficient to fa- 
cilitate the take-offs and the landings 
of planes, and also to insure proper 
drainage. Aircraft would not be per- 
mitted to remain on the field surface 
but would enter the hangars as soon as 
possible after arrival, by means of 
specially designed trap doors.™ 


Tan LEHIGH Amports COMPETITION 


During 1929 the Lehigh Portland 
Cement Company sponsored an air- 
ports competition, offering a first prize 
of five thousand dollars, and fifteen 
additional prizes of varying amounts, 


% Goodrich, E. P., op. cit., p. 186. 3 

2 Corbett, Harvey Wiley, “Underground 
Hangar Arrangements for Future Airports,” 
Aéro Digest, p. 96, Sept., 1929. 
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fcr the best airport designs submitted 
by engineers, architects, city planners, 
and others. Two hundred and fifty- 
seven plans were received before the 
end of the competition, and a con- 
siderable number of them, including all 
the prize winners, have since been 
made public.” These plans are espe- 
cially interesting because they reflect 
the trend of modern professional 
thought concerning airports, and fur- 
nish a clue to the probable future of 
airport construction. 

Double runways feature many of the 
designs. Taxiways are commonly 
included. Buildings are sometimes 
placed beneath the field surface, and 
long-span roof structures over loading 
and unloading platforms are quite 
generally proposed. In a considerable 
number of the plans, underground 
rapid transit is provided between air- 
ports and city centers.“ 

The Lehigh competition is but one 
indication of a newly awakened interest 
in airports. City planners, city offi- 
cials, and the public are beginning to 
realize that aviation can develop no 
faster than its ground facilities, and 
some day that realization will lead to 
the creation of flying fields which are 
worthy of the rapidly growing commerce 
of the skies. But whether the day of 
edequate airports is close at hand or 
still a hazy part of the far-distant 
future, no one can say with assurance. 


8 American Airport Designs, Lehigh Portland 
Cement Company. À 

4 These features of the several plans are sum- 
marized on pp. 11-12 of American Airport 
Designs. 
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Buatz, Wuurum{Įm E., and Bort, HELEN. 
Parents and the Pre-School Child. Pp. 
340. New York: William Morrow and 
Company, 1929. 88.00. 


Among the many recent volumes dealing 
with the development of the child, this one 
is outstanding as a guide for parents, teach- 
ers, social workers, and all interested in the 
problems of mental hygiene and social ad- 
justment. Obviously, the primary purpose 
of the book is to assist parents in the train- 
ing of their children, and it therefore treats 
of such subjects as: appetite; habit forma- 
tion; habits of eating, sleeping, elimination, 
and play; sex training; temper; methods of 
examination and home records for parents; 
departures in basic biological habits; emo- 
tion and control; and the child-parent rela- 
tionships. These are discussed in a simple, 
practical fashion, from the point of view of 
the parent. 

Each chapter is concluded with an out- 
line of the chapter and one or more case 
records, the latter in sufficient fullness to 
give a complete picture of the case, enabling 
the reader to understand the difficulties 
presented, the method of treatment, and 
the results. These case studies are in- 
tended to emphasize the fact that difficult 
phases of the child’s training can be met and 
adjusted before serious disorders of behav- 
ior are allowed to develop—an essential 
principle of mental hygiene. 

The authors are dealing with normal 
children rather than with exceptional or 
problem cases. The book, therefore, will 
find its greatest welcome as a guide to 
parents whose children are normal. The 
cases cited are instances of departure, but 
these help the reader to understand the 
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normal child, just as study of the sick, the 
disordered, and the defective yields a large 
body of our knowledge of the prevention of 
sickness and disorder. Primarily designed 
for parent consumption, the book is a 
valuable supplement for some academic 
treatises in the field and therefore can be 
used with great advantage in the classroom 
or in study groups. 
E. B. TwitmryEr 


University of Pennsylvania 


Snaw, Cuwrorb R. The Jack-Roller: A 
Delinquent Boy’s Own Story. Pp. xv, 
205. Chicago: University of Chicago’ 
Press, 1980. $2.50. 

The “own story” of Stanley, a second- 
generation Polish immigrant boy of Chi- 
cago: Chronic runaway at six and a half; 
beggar, before seven; school truant, before 
eight; shoplifter, at eight; and by this 
declension, in custody twenty-six times be- 
fore the age of ten; thirty-eight times by 
the age of seventeen, including three terms - 
in the St. Charles School for incorrigible 
boys and one year each in the Reformatory 
at Pontiac and the Chicago House of 
Correction. 

Incredible stupidity that Stanley should 
have been arrested time after time and re- 
turned under so-called probation to his 
broken home (“a hell-bent stepmother” 
and a drunken father); almost unbelievable 
that after nearly twenty years in the school 
of crime, a proper placmg in a foster home 
and the friendly counsel of Mr. Shaw could 
snatch this brand from the burning. If 
Stanley could be saved, it would seem that 
few such children need be lost. Stanley’s 
tragic story has a happy ending, but the 
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grisly fact remains that thousands of simi- 
lar stories do not. Here is a challenge as 
well as a reasonable hope for a better han- 
dling of juvenile delinquency. Criminals 
not cured before twenty are likely to become 
chronic incurables. 

The title is misleading. Stanley was not 
merely “jack roller” and robber; he was 
runaway, truant, beggar, thief, gambler, 
burglar, loafer, hobo, sex pervert, patron of 
prostitutes, almost unemployable (he had at 
least thirty-three jobs from age twelve to 
seventeen); he had delusions of persecution 
(“fate was against him”); he rationalized 
his delinquency, pitied himself, day- 
dreamed, lied, and had a warped and 
twisted personality. But he had many 
good traits, too; he did not drink or use 
drugs, he was loyal to his code (he would 
not “rat” and hated “‘ratters’”’), he had a 
strong sense of justice, personal pride and 
ambition (he wanted to be a “big shot” 
and “pull off a rich haul”), initiative and 
curiosity, a strong sense of adventure and 
love of freedom, and a craving for love 
and friendship. Many personality traits 
fostered by delinquency are excellent mate- 
rials for developing a “normal” personality. 

But Stanley’s story must be read to be 
appreciated, While it is a first class “hu- 
man interest story” in its own right 
(Stanley, like Thomas’ Wadlek, seems to 
have literary ability—-which may be a 
criticism of the “own story” technique), its 
theoretic and therapeutic implications are 
most important. Space prevents any dis- 
cussion of this aspect of “‘The Jack Roller.” 
Professor Shaw’s three introductory chap- 
ters and Professor Burgess’ fourteen-page 
“Discussion” are documents that no 
student of sociology or social work can 
afford to miss. 

Reap Baw 


Miami University 


Kunwarics, Evetyn and Mirtum. The 
Child from Five to Ten: Interests and 
Problems of Early Childhood. Pp. 299. 
New York: E. P. Dutton and Company, 
1930. $2.50. 

Perhaps the inconsistency in the point of 
view from which this book on child training 
is written can be best illustrated by the 
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indiscriminate hospitality the authors show 
toward such divergent formulations as the 
experience and nature categories of Dewey 
and the instinct analysis of MacDougall. 
The child is assumed to have the full 
repertoire of instincts that must be satisfied 
or sublimated. At the same time, motor 
activity is seen as the genesis of knowledge, 
and ideas are stimulated by concrete ex- 
perience. These hypotheses lead to a con- 
fused notion of the relationship of the child 
to society and of the problem of his per- 
sonality development. Independence and 
egotism are posited as native traits, The 
“Me” must escape and exhibit its peculiar 
qualities. The book is written in a pleasing 
manner and the average parent may read 
it with profit and pleasure, finding within 
its pages an account of his own perplexities 
and problems. At the same time it gives 
clear evidence of the fact that the philoso- 
phy underlying the kindergarten movement 
is lagging far behind the scientific conclu- 
sions reached by recent research in other 
fields of child welfare. 


Grace E. CHAFFHE 
State University of Iowa 


Payne, M. A. Oliver Uniwisted. Pp. vii, 
120. New York: Longmans, Green & 
Company, 1929. $1.40. 

This is a small, well-written, attractively 
printed volume which has a special message 
for the many thousands of persons who are 
in any way identified with organizations 
caring for children who have, for a variety 
of reasons, become separated from their 
own people. It is an account of how one 
person going in as an executive to an Eng- 
lish Government school for dependent 
children worked a complete change in the 
attitudes of the staff and the children, with 
results that cannot help being felt through- 
out the remainder of the children’s lives. 

There is revealed again the rare qualities 
necessary in those who are charged with the 
responsibility of caring for the many 
thousands of children who are deprived of 
the right of growing up with their own 
mothers and fathers for reasons such as 
death of parents, illness, unsuitability, 
unemployment, and poverty. 

There is given a picture of the devastat- 
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ing effects of that type of service which is 
casual, ignorant, prejudiced, which fails to 
realize that children are personalities, and 
that, in their very early years, they are 
capable of intense mental as well as physical 
suffering. 

It is quite clear that there never will 
be enough superintendents possessing the 
qualities described in the person who 
worked such wonders in this English “or- 
phan asylum.” 

The United States inherits many of the 
social traditions which characterize social 
work at its poorest in the field of child wel- 
fare. In this current year, probably half a 
mullion dependent and neglected children 
will pass through the various public and 
private child-caring agencies in the United 
States. In proportion to population, the 
English institution totals are far larger than 
those for the United States. During the 
decade just beginning, the total number of 
children to be cared for by these agencies 
may exceed one million five hundred thou- 
sand. The battle still has to be fought here 
as in England for two essentials—the right 
personnel, and the application of the right 
methods of work; the latter depending 
inevitably upon the former. 

A child does not have to be under poor 
care for very long to suffer irreparable in- 
jury as to his health, the development of his 
mental abilities, and the achievement of 
certain skills in some handicraft. It does 
not take much to destroy his faith in other 
human beings and to impart a point of view 
which may have disastrous effects on all of 
his human relations. 

It is possible, as described in Oliver 
Untwisted, to conduct an institution or 
child-caring agency so that it expresses 
sympathy, understanding, courage, and in- 
telligence; but, in view of the limited num- 
ber of persons available or likely to be 
interested in this very special field of social 
work, we are more than ever charged with 
the responsibility for checking the flow of 
children into these agencies. 

Ordinary people, with little or no train- 
ing, who view what they do as mere jobs, 
cannot be expected to make the right selec- 
tion of children from the many who will be 
referred to these agencies for care. 

Only the unusual type of person will 
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endeavor to find the causes of juvenile 
dependency and neglect and will seek their 
removal where this is humanly possible. 

Fathers are still killed, with little concern, 
in industry. Mothers still die in childbirth 
before their time. Unnecessary illness de- 
prives families of fathers and mothers. 
Here we have forces at work creating crops 
of children for child-caring agencies. Agen- 
cies, if they do good work, must expend 
upon each child sums far larger than would 
have been necessary to prevent much of this 
breaking up of families if their services 
could have been brought into play at the 
very first instances of trouble. 

Because of the very uncertainties as to 
what may happen to any one child when 
placed in the care of a foster agency, there is 
a double responsibility to see that it is not 
needlessly and thoughtlessly placed. The 
best foster care can never quite equal or 
duplicate all of the simple and intricate pro- 
tection which a good, though poor, family is ' 
able to pour into the lives of its members. 
Hence the constant emphasis which must be 
placed on the importance of the right evalu- 
ation of different types of social welfare 
agencies. Child welfare, in its finest ap- 
plication, should center around the protec- 
tion of the child’s own family life. Much 
that we characterize as child welfare in 
terms of institutions and foster family 
agencies represents a type of service which 
is well outside of the family picture. 


J. Prentice Murray 
Children’s Bureau, Philadelphia 


Reeves, MARGARET. Training Schools for 
Delinquent Girls. Pp. 455. New York: 
Russell Sage Foundation, 1929. $8.50. 


In the fall of 1924 the Department of 
Child Hygiene of the Russell Sage Founda- 
tion finished a study of public training 
schools for delinquent boys and girls in the 
United States. The present work is a 
report of the schools for girls, Fifty-seven 
such institutions were studied, most of 
them state schools. The investigation was 
made not only to secure accurate knowledge 
of the status of institutional treatment, but 
also to learn the trend and to assist in the 
development of modern standards of such 
treatment. The evaluation of the work of 
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each school was made in part for the benefit 
of the staff. 

The book is divided into four parts. The 
first deals with the institution, its historical 
background, system of control, staff, and 
so forth. The second deals with the physi- 
cal and psychological care of the girl, the 
third with her education and training, and 
the fourth with certain community aspects 
of her care and parole. 

It is interesting to note that almost all of 
the administrators said that their most 
serious problem was their inability to get, 
or to keep, high-grade and trained staff 
members. This is a most important prob- 
lem, for in penal institutions as well as in 
hospitals, universities, or business concerns, 
the quality of the administrative, technical, 
or instructional staff determines the value 
of the work performed. The book is recom- 
mended to all interested in penology. 


THORSTEN SELLIN 
University of Pennsylvania £ 


Miuume-Lymr, F. The Evolution of Mod- 
ern Marriage. (Translated by I. C. 
Wigglesworth.) Pp. 248. New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf, 1980. $4.00. 
Presumably the present American inter- 

est in discussions of sexual problems has led 

to this translation, seventeen years after its 
publication in Germany, of Mitiller-Lyer’s 

Phasen der Liebe. The author himself died 

near the beginning of the World War, so he 

has had no chance to make changes which 
he undoubtedly would have wanted to 
make, to bring the work up to date. As it 
stands, itis decidedly behind the times, and 
is of no great value to the American student. 
The author traces the evolution of marriage 
from a largely imaginary primitive period 
when only the primary sexual characteris- 
tics were present. The addition to these of 
secondary factors, such as modesty, jeal- 
ousy, understanding of the fact of father- 
hood, and the like, is held to constitute the 
second or family phase of love, in which, 
however, the woman was looked on as in- 
ferior. The third and modern phase is the 
personal phase, in which there is, or will be, 

economic independence of both partners; a 

recognition by women that they are not 

equal to men but equivalent to them and 
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that they have their own particular part to 
play; a full development of the best personal 
qualities of each; and a sound eugenic basis 
under the whole structure. The book is 
readable and is liberally documented; but 
like most writers in this field, the author has 
picked out isolated instances of customs 
that met with his preconceived ideas, and 
has ignored everything else. 
PauL Popmnos 


The Institute of Family Relations, 
Los Angeles, California 


‘Youna, Ksar. Social Psychology. Pp. 


xvii, 674, xxi. New York: Alfred A. 

Knopf, 1930. $4.00. 

Since his primary purpose was to write a 
college textbook, the author was forced to 
minimize methodological and controversial 
questions. Moot points are not ignored, 
however, and the curious student can pursue 
the points upon which the doctors disagree, 
by means of the six or seven hundred cita- 
tions in the author-index. 

In the preface, Professor Young goes on 
record as believing “that the more natural- 
istic approach of behavioristic psychology is 
sound, but that behaviorism at the moment 
has not offered any marked advance over 
functional or dynamic psychology in the 
analysis of covert or ‘mental’ behavior.” 
He does attempt, however, to put this 
material into a “somewhat behavioristic 
setting.” 

This book, like all others, illustrates the 
confusion between “individual” and social 
psychology. The titles of the first four 
parts—‘The Social Setting of Human Be- 
havior,” “The Psychology of Individual 
Behavior,” “Personality and Group Par- 
ticipation,” ‘Personality and Subjective 
Patterns”—sound quite individualistic. 
The content, however, is much more 
sociological than is true of most so-called 
social psychologies. The “person” is de- 
fined as a culturally or groupally condi- 
tioned individual (Park and Burgess) but 
the terminology is largely that of ordinary 
psychology. This is not a criticism. 
Rather it is evidence of the lack of delimita- 
tion in the two fields—a nice methodological 
problem that will not be solved soon. It is 
due to the failure to see that all psychology 
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that is not neuro-biology is social psychology. 
It is based on the old armchair antithesis 
between individual and group. Of course, 
Professor Young labors under no such delu- 
sion, but he is a terminological victim of it, 
as we all are. 

To the reviewer, Part Five, “The Crowd 
and the Public,” is social psychology, 
practically pure and undefiled. The chap- 
ters on “Fashion,” ‘Public Opinion,” 
“Censorship and Propaganda” are, I 
think, the best in the book and about the 
best. I have read anywhere. Another out- 
standing chapter is “Language, Thought 
and Social Reality.” It shows how autistic 
or dereistic thought crystallizes and per- 
petuates infantile, fantastic, irrational, 
subjective, magico-mystical modes of ad- 
justment. It is a devastating critique of 
the myth of the “rational man.” It might 
well be called “The Disease of Language.” 

Space prevents further discussion. The 
book is well written, clear, concise, interest- 
ing, with a wealth of carefully chosen illus- 
trative materials, class assignments, and 
questions. Whether it is used with or with- 
out the author’s Source Book for Social 
Psychology, it is safe to call it one of the 
best, if not the best, sociological introduc- 
tions to social psychology. 

Reap Baw 


Miami University 


WARNER, Amos G., QUEEN, STUART Å., 
and Harrer, ErnesrT B. American 
Charitws and Social Work. Pp. xiv, 616. 
New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Com- 
pany, 1930. 83.75. 


Social work has undergone many changes 
since the publication of Warner’s American 
Charities in 1894. Not only has the tech- 
nique of relief changed, but the philosophy 
of social work would hardly be recognized 
by a relief agent of thenineties. Cases that 
formerly were treated solely from the stand- 
point of amelioration or temporary relief 
are now diagnosed from the standpoint of 
fundamental maladjustment requiring in- 
sight and understanding rather than a set 
of acceptable attitudes and good intentions. 
In fine, modern social work aims to utilize 
the findings of psychology and psychiatry 
to bring about an understanding of the 
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individual’s problems and situation and to 
help him make the readjustments necessi- 
tated by the increasing complexity of pres- 
ent-day industrial organization. 

In the present volume the authors have 
brought together a tremendous amount of 
information and have presented it in a 
thoroughly scholarly and readable style. 
This book deserves the careful study of 
every individual interested in the problems 
of humanity. Excellent bibliographies are 
provided for the various chapters and there 
is an adequate index. 

J. P. SHALto0o 


University of Pennsylvania 


Haynes, Frap E. Criminology. Pp. x, 
417. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, 1930. $3.50. 


Scholarly rather than journalistic interest 
in crime and the criminal is evidenced by 
the growing number of books written by 
sociologists and psychologists. Professor 
Haynes has produced one of the best. 
Written in an interesting, readable style, it 
is scholarly in the best sense. It rides no 
hobbies. The presentation is clear and 
concise, temperate in judgment, and sound 
from the standpoint of criminological 
science and also from that of penological 
practice. A unique and valuable feature 
from the standpoint of the student and the 
teacher is the list of “topics for investiga- 
tion” at the end of each chapter. Of dut- 
standing merit are Chapter VII on Juvenile 
Offenders and Chapter XII on Inmate saa 
Government in Prisons. 

The reviewer noticed a few minor defects 
which do not detract seriously from the 
merits of the work. For example, Chapter 
VIL is entitled The Evolution of Penology, 
rather than the Evolution of Penal Meth- 
ods. The author says (p. 199) that the 
Borstal institutions in England ‘“‘corre- 
spond to our state reformatories of the 
Elmira type.” This is incorrect, as his dis- 
cussion shows (pp. 204, 205). Again’ (p. 
255), the author says that the “public 
road” system of handling prisoners in the 
South has been largely abandoned. Last 
summer it was still in use in Florida, 
Alabama, and Tennessee. From observa- 
tions at Trenton in 1927, I doubt the 
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change brought about in the New Jersey 
prisons by a change in the administrative 
body (p. 252). Further, it is doubtful 
whether the reforms brought about in New 
York at the inception of the Auburn system 
(p. 284) should be regarded as “an adapta- 
“tion and imitation of the Pennsylvania 
reforms and the Auburn system, a variant 


of the Pennsylvania system.” 
J. L. Gaim 
University of Wisconsin 
Wrnpram, Horace. Criminology. Pp. 


105. New York: Jonathan Cape and 

Harrison Smith. $1.50. 

To be a force in the life of the average 
man the data of science must be presented 
to him simply and attractively, without 
technical verbiage. Mr. Wyndham tries to 
perform this essential task for criminology 
in a book of about twenty thousand words. 
Considering this brevity the author must 
be congratulated. He has been unable to 
cover the entire field, of course, but he has 
given a readable, if incomplete, survey of 
the nature of crime, the theories and the 
history of punishment, crime and insanity, 
the death penalty, juvenile delinquency 
and habitual criminals, and the machinery 
of justice. 

His historical chapters are best and his 
theoretical approach is in general sound. 
A judicious use of humorous anecdote en- 
livens the narrative. We are told, for in- 
stance, about the witness in a case in 
Australia who had arrived there as a trans- 
ported convict, but upon his release had 
become a wealthy squatter. The opposing 
counsel tried to discredit his testimony by 
insisting that the witness tell the court how 
he arrived in the colony. Finally the wit- 
ness lost his patience. Turning to his 
tormentor he said, “ Well, if you really want 
to know, PI tell you. Fifty years ago I 
Ianded in Australia handcuffed to your 
father.” THORSTEN SELLIN 

University of Pennsylvania 


Paan, Kirsy (Ed.). A New Economic 
Order. Pp. 887. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace and Company, 1930. $3.00. 

In the foreword to this collection of es- 
says we are informed that, as originally 
planned, it was to have a subtitle, namely, 


“for and against Capitalism, 
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“Ways of Transforming the Present Com- 
petitive System into a Codperative Order.” 
Hence, the general idea contemplated is an 
evolutionary rather than a revolutionary 
process of change. The book is divided 
into two parts, the first of which discusses 
“Rival World Movements, Pro and Con,” 
while the second bears the title which in the 
beginning had been thought of as the sub- 
title of the volume. The first part contains 
four pairs of essays presenting arguments 
Fascism, 
Communism, and Socialism. In the sec- 
ond part, various lines that might be fol- 
lowed to facilitate the transformation of the 
present system are described in sixteen es- 
says by as many authors. Some of the 
subjects are: “The Minimum Wage and 
Family Allowances,” “Social Insurance,” 
“Consumers Codperation,” “Public Owner- 
ship,” “Taxation,” ‘Economic Incentives 
in the New Society,” and “The Psychology 
of Social Change.” 

Among the twenty-four contributors to 
the volume, those who are professional 
economists write with greater definiteness 
and perspective than those who may prop- 
erly be characterized as reformers. This is 
particularly true of Professor Edwin R. A. 
Seligman, who presents “The Case for 
Capitalism,” Professor John Maurice Clark, 
who writes on “Government Control of 
Industry,” and Mr. J. A. Hobson, who dis- 
cusses “The Social Control of Credit.” 
Henry Raymond Mussey, who at one time 
taught economics but for several years has 
been managing editor of reform periodicals, 
describes “Capitalism Weighed in the 
Balance.” In his view, the severest count 
that can be brought against capitalism is its 
neglect of moral and spiritual values. Al- 
though he does not contend that it may not 
some day learn that “the life is more than 
meat and the body more than raiment,” he 
seems to have very little hope that it will 
assimilate that truth. 

“Economic Incentives in the New 
Society,” by Bishop McConnell, is good on 
its critical side and endeavors to avoid ex- 
aggeration, but is too vague in its descrip- 
tion of the incentives which in the new 
society might be expected to take the place 
of profit, competition, and other driving 
forces in the society that we have. 
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As a whole, this collection of papers 1s 
suggestive, embraces a wide sweep of ideas 
and theories, describes many roads which 
may lead toward a better economic order, 
but presents no definite picture of the order 
itself, 

Jonn A. RYAN 

Catholic University 


Hont, Epwarp Eyre. An Audit of 
America: A Summary of Recent Economic 
Changes in the United States. Pp. xii, 
208. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, 1930. $2.00. 

This book represents an attempt to sum- 
marize the more comprehensive study of the 
National Bureau of Economic Research 
on Recent Economie Changes, conducted 
under the auspices of the Committee on 
Recent Economic Changes of the Presi- 
dent’s Conference on Unemployment, and 
published in May, 1929. Mr. Hunt, who 
served as secretary of the Committee, has 
made the summary in response to requests 
“from many quarters” to make the 
Bureau’s findings available in more con- 
venient form. His task has not been easy. 
In slightly more than two hundred brief 
pages, he has endeavored to present the 
Bureau’s more important findings with re- 
gard to the far-reaching changes which have 
taken place in American industrial life in the 
decade following the war. The original 
presentation extended through two closely- 
typed volumes of 950 pages, and drew to its 
aid hundreds of detailed graphs and tables. 
Mr. Hunt has stuck close to the original in 
the organization of his material and has 
frequently borrowed the language with 
slight or no changes. What the summary 
has gained in compactness it has lost in 
thoroughness. Obviously, that is no fault 
of the author, but of his task. Even the 
original study, with its wealth of detail and 
its frequent profundity of analysis, left one 
not quite satisfied in his search for a com- 
plete understanding of the more significant 
changes which have come about in Ameri- 
can economic life in the last decade. The 
newer volume, inevitably in its condensa- 
tion, leaves the reader more at sea. Stu- 
dents will do well to turn to the original. 
To those who seek information rather than 
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understanding, the smaller volume may 
serve a useful purpose. 

Gzorcre Warp STOCKING 
University of Texas 


Public Regulation of Competitive Practices. 
Pp. xi, 820. New York: National In- 
dustrial Conference Board, Inc., 1929. 
$8.00. 

It is stated in the preface that the work of 
preparing this volume was done by Myron 
W. Watkins under the direction of the Staff 
Economic Council. The study involves 
legal knowledge throughout, and in conse- 
quence the jargon of the legal profession is 
much in evidence. Should the lay reader 
find these legalistic phrases a bit difficult 
during the early chapters of the book, he 
will forget the abstractions as he reaches 
the body of the argument, where a wealth of 
illustrative material is used. 

The opinions and the conclusions of the 
author for the most part appear to reflect a 
keen insight into the principles and the 
problems at issue, coupled with rare poise 
and judgment. Only occasionally is a 
doubtful conclusion given the sanction of 
definite assertion. Not many readers will 
agree that “if the energy of business man- 
agers must be continually engaged in 
checkmating the insidious and unfair ag- 
gression of unscrupulous rivals, the value of 
the competitive process from the social 
point of view is impaired, and its attraction 
to the participants themselves must like- 
wise suffer.” Or, agreeing thus far, they 
will hardly go the length of the conclusion 
that under these circumstances “‘it becomes 
only a question of time before such com- 
petition will be ended, either by the collu- 
sion of the exhausted and exasperated 
rivals, or by the supremacy of the most 
predatory.” Surely this holds out a hope 
to the busmess pirates which experience up 
to the present does not warrant. 

In the first three chapters of the book the 
general question of the regulation of com- 
petitive business is discussed. In the next 
three the work of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission is passed in review, and this appears 
to be the main purpose of the volume, oc- 
cupying the bulk of the whole work. So 
fair, judicious, and restrained are the com- 
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ments and the conclusions that the reader is 
hardly aware until well into Chapter VI 
that the weakness of the Commission, its 
anomalous relation to and comparison with 
the courts, its penchant for straming at oc- 
casional gnats and apparent willingness to 
swallow whole caravans of camels, are ap- 
preciated by the authors. But the ap- 
preciation is eventually revealed. It should 
be remarked in this connection that the 
authors have come through the long and 
arduous review of the uninspiring account 
of the work of the Commission with more 
faith in its ultimate usefulness than the 
more casual critic and observer has often 
been able to retain, It is made plain that 
the Commission is, or more exactly was, 
neither beast, bird, nor fish respecting 
functions within the realm of legislative, 
judicial and executive procedure and 
action. 

By far the greatest praise is accorded the 
Commission for its recent efforts in promot- 
ing “Trade Practice Conferences.” In 
these, with little show of authority, the 
Commission has succeeded in bringing to- 
gether many groups of competitors and has 
inspired and encouraged them to formulate 
codes of procedure respecting trade ethics. 
This is in conformity with the original 
purpose of Congress as understood by 
the authors. “It was not designed to 
conduct a Sherman campaign in Georgia. 
It was designed as a reconstruction mis- 
sion.” 

In spite of all the extenuating circum- 
stances, the generous explanations, the dis- 
covery of much improvement in method of 
procedure, and the broader concept of the 
purpose of the Commission, the thinking 
public will continue to wonder what signal 
benefit is likely to follow the order to “cease 
and desist” from the use of the trade names 
“Tabsylk,” “Sterlene,” and “Good Weare,” 
and will ask that some major operation 
be undertaken. Some day we will pay a bit 
of attention to costs and wastes of competi- 
tion, with some hope and prospect of re- 
ducing them; and meanwhile, generate less 
heroic heat in a vain effort to keep the com- 
petitions of yesterday alive and fighting. 

ae B. H. Hisparp 


University of Wisconsin 
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Bowens, Enson L. Ts It Safe to Work? 
A Study of Industrial Accidents. Pp. xiii, 
229. Cambridge: Riverside Press. $2.50. 


In his preface, Professor Bowers an- 
nounces his purpose—to tell why thousands 
of persons are killed and injured annually 
in American industries, when seventy-five 
per cent of all accidents are preventable; 
why we permit our great industrial system 
to function so inefficiently, when a few em- 
ployers have shown that automobiles, steel, 
gunpowder, clothes, and all other articles 
can be produced without killing and maim- 
ing workers; why we hate and condemn war 
and condone the continual battle in industry 
where the casualties exceed those of war. 
He does not answer any of these questions, 
for they cannot be answered. He does 
incidentally mention the ever increasing 
speed of American production as a cause of 
accidents and he sets forth, clearly and ably, 
the defects in our inadequate and un- 
systematic “systems” of workmen’s com- 
pensation, rehabilitation, and industrial 
accident prevention, and suggests certain 
improvements. This book, which presents 
statements and statistics showing the 
shortcomings of legislation and the weak- 
nesses in administration in these fields, is a 
meritorious work deserving of high praise. 
But in my opinion, the author greatly 
weakens the case he advocates by over- 
stating it at the very beginning. The title 
of the book would better serve as a news- 
paper headline than as the name of a serious 
book dealing with industrial hazards. 

In the second paragraph of Chapter I, 
the author makes these challenging asser- 
tions: “Over a long period of years, war has 
come to be regarded as the most destructive 
of all agencies, the acme of things horrible. 
Yet the workshop is more dangerous than 
the battlefield. Since our country has be- 
come an independent nation, fifteen times 
as many persons have been killed or injured 
in industry alone as have been lost in the 
nation’s battles.” 

The assertion in the last sentence may be 
accepted without comment as possibly true 
enough, but it is very misleading in its im- 
plication that work risks are more deadly 
than war risks. The assertion that the 
workshop is more dangerous than the bat- 
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tlefield is a most unfortunate exaggeration, 
which can be given a semblance of fact only 
when viewed through utterly distorted 
statistical spectacles. Since many sincere 
persons have accepted without question the 
doctrine of the relative destructiveness of 
peace and innocuousness of war, it seems 
necessary to consider this assertion with 
some care. First, it should be noted that 
about forty million persons ‘“‘gainfully 
employed” were exposed constantly, day in 
and day out, to industrial or work acci- 
dents during the eighteen months ending 
with the armistice of November 11, 1918. 
During that year and a half, from 100,000 
to 4,000,000 American soldiers and marines 
were exposed to the hazards of disease and 
traumatic injury incident to preparing for 
and carrying on war. The strictly battle- 
field hazards, however, affected an average 
of possibly 600,000 men at the most, for 
not more than 400 twenty-hour days—a 
battle risk, let us say, of 4,000,000,000 
man-hours exposure to battle injuries as 
against at least 180,000,000,000 man-hours 
exposure to industrial injuries. With an 
exposure to “accidents” only one forty- 
fifth as great, our soldiers suffered 50,000 
killed and 180,000 maimed in battle, while 
our industrial army had possibly 24,000 
fatalities and 1,200,000 disabling injuries 
comparable to a “wound” recorded in bat- 
tle statistics. On a comparable basis of 
man-hours of exposure, then, the mortality 
rate in battle is certainly not less than 
ninety times the mortality rate in industry, 
while the battle injury rate is possibly no 
more than six or seven times as great as the 
industrial injury rate. These very rough 
estimates suggest only a small part of the 
awful destructiveness of war. The toll of 
war in broken physiques, smashed mentali- 
ties, ruined characters, and wrecked lives is 
vastly more terrible and more costly than 
the list of the battle casualties. I am not 
trying to excuse the inexcusable brutalities 
of “peaceful” industries. The hands of 
industry are bloody, and its conscience, if it 
had a conscience, would be weighed down 
with the burden of daily misery which 
crushes the lives of millions of workers. 
But it is neither necessary nor helpful to 
picture industry as more cruel than it really 
is. The causes of industrial safety and of 
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war prevention are injured by statements 
which exaggerate industrial hazards and 
consequently minimize war hazards. 

Professor Bowers gives a readable and 
fair summarization of some of the most im- 
portant features of workmen’s compensa- 
tion laws in the United States and Canada. 
He gives some account of the important 
work of the International Association of 
Industrial Accident Boards and Commis- 
sions in the field of disability ratings; 
analyzes the rehabilitation, the legislation, 
and the administration; appraises the value 
of the safety movement; and concludes 
that more facts are needed and higher com- 
pensation benefits must be paid to injured 
workers. He feels that consumers of the 
products of industry can pay and will 
willingly pay any additional costs of 
production necessary to meet higher 
compensation costs. 

He is sound when he advocates making 
the killing and the maiming of workers 
more costly to employers. It is granted 
that the careless employer should be 
penalized and the careful employer re- 
warded on the basis of their accident 
records. The problem is, how to discrimi- 
nate justly. Would it be just to assess a 
punitive accident insurance rate against a 
mine which had suffered a disastrous cave- 
in, due not to any neglect but to the nature 
of the rock, while another mine is given a 
favorable rate not because of any merit in 
safety work but because Nature has pro- 
vided safe conditions? In such cases, 
would it not be more just to follow the 
Scriptural rule that the strong should bear 
the burdens of the weak? 

It is granted that more adequate compen- 
sation to disabled workers should be 
provided. How can the injured worker be 
encouraged to undergo surgical operations 
and physical and trade retraining if his 
compensation benefits are to be reduced in 
proportion to any increase in his earning 
capacity resulting from such operations and 
training? 

Professor Bowers recognizes that the 
problems are complicated and difficult. 
The plan he advocates—to consider acci- 
dent prevention, rehabilitation, and com- 
pensation as parts of one comprehensive 
program—is as old as the Compensation 
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Commissions; but very little progress 
toward realizing this program has been 
made in the twenty years since the com- 
pensation principle has become clearly rec- 
ognized in American legislation. 

In their broadest aspects, the problems 
of preventing, curing, and compensating 
industrial accidents are but parts of the 
vast problem of stabilizing industry and 
employment. These problems will never 
be adequately dealt with until reémploy- 
ment is assured for injured workers who 
have been partially or fully restored. 

It is to be hoped that Professor Bowers’ 
book will be widely read and that his 
analyses and conclusions will influence 
legislators to enact more just and adequate 
laws for industry. Ror AL MEEKER 


Carleton College 


La Damm, Many. The Filene Store: A 
Study of Employes’ Relation to Manage- 
ment in a Retail Store. Pp. 541. New 
York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1980. 
$2.50. 


The study represents an incisive and 
impartial analysis of a system of employe 
representation referred to so often and so 
copiously that, without reason, it assumed, 
in part at least, a reality which was ac- 
tually nonexistent. The book is well 
written and has a comprehensive synopsis 
and a good index. 

The study is divided into four parts, 
the last of which covers the conclusions. 
Part one describes the aims and the am- 
bitions of the owners, also the store organ- 
ization and the character of the employes. 
Part two describes the organization of the 
Filene Cotperative Association and its 
functions, both as originally conceived and 
as practiced, Part three describes, in de- 
tail, the store’s personnel policies. These 
are the usual or standard employment 
methods of the more up-to-date stores. 

According to the author, the results of 
the Filene system of employe representation 
have been about as follows. The organi- 
zation of the employes, known as the Filene 
Couperative Association, or F.C.A., has 
contributed but little towards the shorten- 
ing of the hours of labor. On the subject 
of wages, the F.C.A. has “practically 
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nothing to show.” Jt has taken no 
initiative at any time on wage questions. 

Chapter VII, entitled “Profits,” deals 
with the profit-sharing aspirations of the 
originators of the plan. To make a long 
story short, profit-sharing had been dis- 
cussed for years, but had never been put into 
operation. It was ultimately substituted 
by the payment of bonuses—a practice 
found in many of the other department 
stores of the country. 

The author makes interesting observa- 
tions regarding the effect of the F.C.A. 
on sales promotion and upon the initiation 
of suggestions for economy and service. 
It is as follows: With respect to worth 
while suggestions, the Filene store seems to 
have been no more, and no less, successful 
than other businesses. The suggestion 
committee has continued to function, 
“but its accomplishments have not been 
vital.” The author, however, thinks that 
in sales promotion, “the Association has a 
more interesting history.” Some refer- 
ences to special sales drives are cited and 
results credited to the F.C.A., largely be- 
cause, apparently, “the last day of the drive 
resulted in the largest Tuesday’s business 
in the month.” One familiar with such 
sales drives in department stores can cite 
countless instances where results of the 
kind mentioned were achieved without the 
existence of employe representation. 

The much advertised employe representa- 
tion on the Board of Directors has had 
rather little substance behind it when viewed 
as management-sharing by employes. 
The outstanding fact in this respect, says 
the author, is that with the exception of 
the Executive Secretary of the F.C.A,, 
employe directors were always store execu- 
tives. When, in 1919, the F.C.A. at- 
tempted to make its directors report to its 
electorate, the “directors replied by con- 
ferring with their attorneys and stating 
to the Council that its nominees were under 
no obligation to report to it or be guided or 
instructed by it.” 

Aside from the idea of the desirability 
of employe stock ownership, the actual ex- 
perience has been that the “original stock- 
holders increased their power and their share 
in ownership, and finally, in the general 
financial reorganization of 1928... any 
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idea of a possible wider distribution of stock 
through the F.C.A. or the employes other 
than the management, was abandoned.” 

The principal activities of the F.C.A. 
revolved largely around coöperation in 
the carrying on of the so-called welfare 
work among employes—distribution of 
sick benefits, the management of a credit 
union, medical examinations, employes’ 
savings and loans, the operation of in- 
struction classes, the publication of a weekly 
bulletin, the management of a band, an 
orchestra, and a choral club. The F.C.A, 
also assisted in the enforcement of store 
rules regarding dress, tardiness, absence, 
and discounts on purchases. 

The only phase of employe activity found 
in Filene’s and seldom found in any other 
store is the provision for arbitration of all 
cases of discharge. According totheauthor, 
this protection of employment tenure is, 
however, subject to the objection of ‘‘creat- 
ing difficulties for executives whose leader- 
ship in their own departments may some- 
times be jeopardized by one-sided decisions 
by- the Arbitration Board,” made up 
largely of rank-and-file employes. 

To all intents and purposes, nothing 
apparently has happened in Filene’s that 
has not happened in countless other well- 
managed department stores. 

Much has been said about the salutary 
influence of the Filene system of employe 
representation upon the business success 
of the organization. The correctness of 
these generalizations is now subject to 
doubt in view of disclosures made by this 
study, showing that employe participation 
in management has been more imaginary 
than real. Furthermore, Filene’s have not 
been outstanding money makers in their 
field. Their net earnings have been moder- 
ate and considerably less than that of some 
other successful department stores. Of 
late, Filene’s earnings have become subject 
to the same vicissitudes as those of the rest 
of department store retailers—mounting ex- 
penses accompanied by definite reductions 
in earnings. 

Filene’s have, for years, been the most 
publicized department store in the United 
States, for the following reasons: the Filene 
plan of employe representation; the store 
was, apparently, doing a good job, the 
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management was enlightened enough (and 
publicity conscious enough) to permit in- 
vestigators to view their operations; some 
of the Filene executives missed few oppor- 
tunities to talk, publicly, about the wonder- 
working effects of their management- 
sharing policies. Much credit is due Miss 
La Dame for having separated the theory 
of the F.C.A. from its practice. 

The results of the workings of the Filene 
system of employe representation should 
not be attributed to a lack of sincerity on 
the part of the owners. ‘The results simply 
demonstrate what every practical business 
man or student of business should know, 
namely, that industrial democracy and com- 
petitive business do not often travel to- 
gether; also, that the mere fact of employ- 
ment does not necessarily guarantee ability 
on the part of the rank and file to con- 
tribute to sales promotion, to economy, to 
better service, or to the efficiency of manage- 
ment in general, Bors Exner 

Stanford University 


Vane, Roanp S., and SLAGSVOLD, PETER 
L. Market Organization. Pp. xviii, 498. 
New York: The Ronald Press Company, 
1929. $4.00. 

This is an elementary volume on market- 
ing, using the functional and institutional 
approaches. Several unusual chapters are: 
Classification of Commodities, Metropoli- 
tan Areas and Centers, Concentration in 
Marketing, and Consumer Cotperation. 
The chapter arrangement is somewhat dif- 
ferent from that of most marketing texts. 
Several interesting appendices, including 
one on Sources of Research Information, 
are appended. A comprehensive list of im- 
portant books on marketing is given at the 
end. The text matter contains many 
examples illustrating the principles laid 
down. Its simplicity and clarity recom- 
mend it for use in a freshman course. 

Rar F. BREYER 

University of Pennsylvania 
RAUTENSTRAUCH, WALTER. The Success- 

ful Control of Profits. Pp. xvi, 289. 

New York: B. C. Forbes Publishing Com- 

pany, 1930. $3.00. 

Is it possible successfully to control the 
profits of a business enterprise? Businesg 
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men in general would like to have an answer 
to this question. They would like to know 
by what method or methods the host of 
factors or variables operating in favor of 
or against their particular business can be 
brought under control. The author, Pro- 
fessor of Industrial Engineering at Colum- 
bia University, has made it his duty to 
delve into the basic economic principles 
underlying modern business enterprise in 
seeking an answer to the question. 

The first two chapters of the book deal 
with business in general and business in 
particular. The general features of all 
businesses center around purchasing, manu- 
facturing, and merchandising. Specific 
features of a particular business are dis- 
cussed under the headings of design of 
product, design of processes, productive 
capacity, problems of expansion, and so 
forth. The next three chapters are given 
over to an analysis of costs and of the 
economic characteristics of manufacturing 
businesses and their relation to costs. 
Balance Sheets and Profit and Loss State- 
ments are analyzed and interpreted in the 
next two chapters. The preparation of a 
budget and a discussion of the future of a 
business are taken up in the final chapters. 

The underlying current of thought run- 
ning through the text centers around the 
application of the scientific method to busi- 
ness phenomena. The author concludes 
that business data are amenable to scientific 
method. He selects the budget principle 
as being fundamental. It, he says, is the 
starting point for thinking about the future. 
It not only introduces the principle of cause 
and effect as applied to business but it also 
places the business on a scientific basis by 
introducing the element of quantitative 
measurement in business. Budget prepara- 
tion involves a detailed analysis of all 
phases of business costs and returns. This 
analysis points out the shortcomings and 
favorable features, thereby leading to 
greater control of the business and a more 
successful control of profits. 

There are a number of charts dealing 
with the relation of constant costs, variable 
costs, and plant capacity, with emphasis on 
percentage of plant capacity to be utilized 
in order to break even or to determine 
whether plant expansion is justified. These 
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charts, together with laws developed there- 
from, are most instructive. The segrega- 
tion of constant and variable costs are not 
made as easily as the author leads one to 
assume. Opinion plays an important part 
in determining what is constant and what is 
variable, and one should bear this in mind 
when studying the charts. 

The real merit of the book consists in the 
author’s emphasis on the advisability of 
applying scientific method to business data, 
in order that the X’s, the unknown factors 
in the business equation, may be eliminated 
or at least understood and controlled. 

How can it be done? The answer is by 
operating under a budget scientifically 
determined. The book is heartily recom- 
mended to all business executives. 


J. Lockwoop 
University of Pennsylvania 


State Income Tares. Pp. xxv, 385. 2 
volumes. New York: National Indus- 
trial Conference Board, Inc., 1980. 
$4.50. 


Volume I of this study is devoted to the 
history of state income taxes in the United 
States. Volume ID is analytical and dis- 
cusses what might be called income tax 
problems. Like other publications of the 
National Industrial Conference Board, 
these volumes have presumably been writ- 
ten not for specialists but for the informa- 
tion and the guidance of business executives. 
In view of this fact, it is scarcely valid to 
criticize them on the score of being largely a 
rehash of more definitive works on the same 
subject, and of treating too many of the 
problems presented in a highly cavalier and 
inconclusive fashion. 

As is admirably brought out by the 
volumes themselves, the number of points 
on which information may be needed in 
connection with the numerous forms of 
state income taxes on individuals and cor- 
porations is enormous. The business exec- 
utive requires a work of ready reference to 
which he can turn with more than an even 
chance of quickly procuring at least some 
information on any point which may arise. 
For this purpose, the Conference Board 
volumes should easily be worth their salt. 
They cover a wide range of topics, and 
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whether the information desired be statisti- 
cal, legal, theoretical, or historical, a pre- 
liminary consultation of ther contents 
may result in a considerable saving of time. 
CLARENCE HEER 


University of North Carolina 


Eysxens, Gaston. Le Port de New York 
dans son Rôle Economique. Pp. 395. 
Louvain: René Fonteyn, 1929. 

Monsieur Eyskens has pictured the 
world’s first port from the viewpoint of a 
European economist. It is an excellently 
documented and thorough study of the 
commerce, the traffic, the rates and the 
operation of the port, based on statistics up 
to and including those for 1928, and on an 
intimate, personal study of the ground. 

The first part describes the nature of the 
commerce, analyzing the ocean, canal, 
coastal, intercoastal, and passenger traffic; 
the commercial products handled and their 
origins; and the economic function of the 
port in relation to the movement of these 
products. The very favorable load factor 
for both foreign and coastwise commerce is 
clearly portrayed. The author well points 
out that for any other country, the coast- 
wise domestic commerce would be inter- 
national. 

The second part deals with the causes of 
the greatness of the port; its heritage from 
the past; the openmg up and the growth of 
the virgin country and its natural cutlets; 
the means of communication with the 
interior and with the ports of the world; the 
piers, the terminals, the warehouses, and 
their equipment; and the organization, the 
operation, and the administration of the 
port. The picture of the development of 
the port is very happily drawn, showing the 
various factors affecting it and the particu- 
larly rapid progress after the success of the 
“Clermont” and the introduction of steam 
to navigation. Much space is given to the 
settlement and the growth of the hinterland 
with its three natural outlets, the Missis- 
sippi River, the Great Lakes—St. Lawrence 
River, and the Mohawk—and the Hudson 
River; and to the result of the construction 
of the Erie Canal. The interior means of 
transportation by rail, canal, highway, and 
air, are described in detail, and the maritime 
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communication with world ports is carefully 
analyzed. There is an excellent descrip- 
tion of the organization of the port, its 
facilities, and the movement of freight, in- 
cluding the commercial and admimstrative 
formalities of export and import operations. 

The third part analyzes the principal 
problems of the port, such as railroad net 
and connections, freight terminals, belt 
hnes, and car floating; rational operation of 
the piers, and equipment and terminal 
charges. A chapter is well devoted to the 
rate structure, causes, trends, tariff wars, 
and competition among ports. Here, Mon- 
sieur Eyskens points out the artificiality of 
the port differentials which he apparently 
considers inequitable, but he might have 
shown that the absorbed free lighterage cost 
is a tribute which the rest of the country 
pays to benefit New York’s export traffic. 
The final chapter foretells the probable 
future of the port of New York as affected 
by the Mississippi River, Hudson Bay, and 
St. Lawrence Canal routes. In conclusion, 
he believes that the experience of New York 
clearly shows that, of necessity, any port 
must establish definite plans for develop- 
ment years in advance; that the destiny of 
ports is best controlled by a public body 
where economists and engineers have a 
preponderant influence; and that ın the 
Port Authority, New York will find new 
and fertile initiative for logical develop- 
ment. 

Monsieur Eyskens deserves commenda- 
tion for this timely study, well done. The 
bibliography is excellent, most complete, 
and of great value in itself. This book 
should be in the library of every port en- 
gineer and economist. It is to be hoped 
that an English translation may soon render 
the information more generally available. 

J. STUART CRANDALL 

Cambridge, Massachusetts 


Gropinsxy, Juros. Railroad Consolida- 
tion: Its Economics and Controlling Prin- 
ciples. Pp. xvii, 338. New York: D. 
Appleton and Company, 1980. $8.50. 
This is by far the most interesting and in- 

structive contribution that bas been made 

to the much-discussed subject of railroad 
consolidation. Its thesis is that from the 
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standpoint of the railroads, consolidation is 
simply a matter of obtaining and holding 
traffic through control of routes between 
producing and consuming centers. The 
idea is not a novel one, for since the time 
Jay Gould threatened to strangle the 
Pennsylvania Railroad by securing tempo- 
rary control of its main feeders from the 
West, railroad interests have been keenly 
aware of the need of controlling, if possible, 
the lines leading to the main sources of their 
traffic. The interest and the value of Dr. 
Grodinsky’s work lies in the exhaustive 
analysis of the complex factors which de- 
termine the strategic policies adopted by 
railroads in competition for business—an 
analysis presented with a wealth of illustra- 
tive example to be found nowhere else in the 
literature of railroad transportation. 

It is regrettable that the author confines 
himself almost wholly to a consideration of 
the interests of the railroads in consolida- 
tion. One wishes ‘either that he had 
broadened the scope of his inquiry or that 
he had not drawn sweeping general conclu- 
sions from the study of one aspect of the 
subject. This country found out long ago 
that traffic arrangements which hold 
promise of greatest profit for the carriers are 
not necessarily productive of the most bene- 
ficial and satisfactory results for the com- 
munities which railroads serve. Industrial 
and market competition should not be 
ignored, any more than railroad competi- 
tion, in framing judgments concerning rail- 
road consolidation policies and plans. The 
effects which wholesale consolidation may 
have upon rate structures and upon the 
future development of transportation facili- 
ties also deserve consideration. Consolida- 
tion of railroads as a national policy needs 
much more to justify it than simply the 
“erection of a limited number of properties 
of approximately equal financial strength 
and earning powef capable of competing on 
equal terms in the rendition of a high stand- 
ard of railroad service at reasonable rates.” 

Doubting the ability of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission or of any other 
body to prepare a satisfactory plan of gen- 
eral railway consolidation, Dr. Grodinsky 
believes that the provisions of the Trans- 
portation Act requiring the preparation of 
a consolidation plan should be repealed. 
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Nevertheless, he seems quite willing for the 
Commission to have power to authorize the 
consummation of any project of railroad 
consolidation submitted to it for considera- 
tion. With such unlimited authority, the 
Commission could determine the course 
which consolidation should take, just as 
effectively as it could under a preconceived 
plan. While few will question the ad- 
visability of intrusting the Commission 
with the duty of exercising supervisory 
control over consolidation, the character 
of the two comprehensive plans published 
by the Commission has served to convince 
many persons that Congress has gone en- 
tirely too far in making the Commission the 
sole and final arbiter of the public interest. 
There is a growing conviction that the law 
itself should stipulate some of the condi- 
tions under which consolidations may be 
effected. 

The seventh chapter of the book would 
have been improved had the author dis- 
cussed proportional and jomt rates with 
technical correctness, and had he given 
more consideration to the provisions of the 
Interstate Commerce Act forbidding undue 
discrimination between connecting lines. 

T. W. Van Merru 


Columbia University 


Kyicat, Bruca W., and Smita, Nerson L. 
Economics. 2 Volumes. New York: 
The Ronald Press Company, 1929 and 
1980. $8.00. 


This text provides the usual menu: in- 
troductory appetizers—factors of produc- 
tion, business organization, money and 
banking—followed by the pièce de résistance 
consisting of a huge slice of theory— 
eighteen chapters—supposed to be neces- 
sary for the assimilation of the twelve 
chapters of economic problems which fol- 
low. Speaking generally, one wonders how 
much the usual prolonged and painful 
presentation of economic theory contributes 
to the perplexed students’ understanding of 
economic problems. 

The authors give a prominent place to the 
development of the law of diminishing re- 
turns and the doctrine of “surpluses,” or 
rents, rightly considering the latter as ele- 
ments in the determination of price. The 
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price theory presented is impregnably in- 
trenched behind a mass of alphabetic sym- 
bols—more than the usual number of 
PHFG’s, RXZD’s, and so forth. The in- 
fluence of Professor Fred M. Taylor, to 
whom the volumes are dedicated, is written 
large in the use of such headings as “Rates 
at which F and V Averages Change”; “ Im- 
puted Products of F’s and V’s”; all of which 
seemingly are necessary to an intelligent 
grasp of the meaning of the law of diminish- 
ing returns. It is to be feared that, at the 
end of the battle, the student will retire 


vanquished while the value theory remains 


impregnable. 

On the other hand, unusual clarity is to 
be found in the “applied”? chapters. 
Necessary information is succinetly sup- 
plied; there is no evidence of any attempt 
to hide inadequacy of information under a 
smoke-screen of words. The chapters on 
business and financial organization answer 
most of the questions that might be raised 
by the intelligent reader. 

Aside from their presentation of economic 
theory as a combination of philosophy, 
mathematics, and esoteric symbolism, these 
volumes have much to commend them. 
It is to be regretted that the problem dis- 
cussions are not available separately. 

The exercises appended to each chapter 
are a valuable feature of the text. 


Frank B. WARD 
University of Tennessee 


Sranr, Warrer EARL, and SWENSON, 
Rivesart Joun. Methods and Status of 
Scientific Research. Pp. xxi, 583. New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1930. 
$4.00. 

This book is intended as a guide for col- 
lege seniors Icoking to the preparation of 
theses, and for other beginners in social 
research. It purports to give these be- 
ginners the principles of critical scholarship, 
the proper technique for application of the 
principles, a general knowledge of the 
present status of social research, and a 
proper attitude of mind. To the principles 
of critical scholarship, the authors give ap- 
proximately one quarter of their space. 
This section of the book is somewhat diffuse 
and generally superficial, sometimes to the 
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point of inaccuracy. On pages 22 and fol- 
lowing, for example, there is gross confusion 
of thought and statement, arising from the 
failure to recognize the relatively simple 
distinction between historic and scientific 
prediction. The middle half of the book is 
given over to a miscellaneous body of ele- 
mentary information on note-taking, use of 
a library, the mechanics of manuscript 
preparation, punctuation, plagiarism, copy- 
right, and numerous other matters. The 
closing parts of the book have to do with 
various types of research and research or- 
ganizations. A chapter each is given to 
“International Research,” ‘‘Federal, State, 
and Municipal Research,” and ‘‘Industrial, 
Commercial, and Social Research.” This 
section also contains a chapter enumerating 
the foundations and organizations engaged 
in or encouraging research. 

The miscellaneous nature of its content 
makes it inevitable that the book should be 
without unity; but it is not without value. 
It contains many items that will be new and 
useful to college seniors. 


E. B. REUTER 
Cornell University 


Wurovessy, Weste W. The Ethical 
Basis of Political Authority. Pp. viii, 
460. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1930. $8.50. 


Professor Willoughby has published the 
present study of the ethical basis of political 
authority as a companion piece to his recent 
work, entitled Fundamental Concepts of 
Public Law, where he considered the nature 
of the state and its powers as they are con- 
ceived by the jurist. No one can fail to 
welcome so scholarly an achievement on a 
problem of such primary importance. The 
plain man will perhaps fail, should he ven- 
ture to explore the pages of this comprehen- 
sive volume, to appreciate why it takes so 
long to achieve a formula which is quite as 
simple as Professor Willoughby’s, or why it 
is necessary to pass in bibliographic review 
all the deviations from this formula; but of 
such is the essence of scholarship. Pro- 
fessor Willoughby believes that political 
coercion “‘is justified just to the extent that 
it provides a more efficient and less oppres- 
sive form of control than would exist with- 
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out it.” (P. 269). Political coercion may 
legitimately be used, not for the benefit of a 
class, but “‘in order to advance the interests 
of the governed,” since “‘all men, as moral 
persons, are essentially alike” (P. 271). 

This volume is given a certain con- 
temporaneous quality by the early introduc- 
tion of a substantial chapter on Fascism, 
shortly after a similar chapter devoted to 
Socialism and Communism. The conclud- 
ing chapters expound and, I think, success- 
fully expose the theories of Duguit, Krabbe, 
and the Pluralists. Professor Willoughby 
shows how these theories, which are ostensi- 
bly juristic theories, are essentially ethical, 
and are to be considered as hybrid forma- 
tions. 

For those who wonder what this sort of 
speculation has to do with the modern 
world, there is an opening chapter which 
undertakes to justify “final political philos- 
ophy” as distinguished from the “‘juristic.”’ 

Hanoi D. LASSWELL 

The University of Chicago 


Davis, Joun W. Party Government in 
the Untied States. Pp. 68. Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1929. $1.25. 


This small, well-printed volume com- 
prises the two lectures given at Princeton 
in 1929 under the Stafford Little Lecture- 
ship on Public Affairs. The lecturer, Mr. 
John W. Davis, brings to this discussion 
of an interesting subject a rare experience 
in public hfe as a party worker, a congress- 
man, a solicitor-general, an ambassador, 
and finally as the Democratic candidate for 
the Presidency in 1924. As he frankly 
admits, he has “but skirted the fringe of a 
large subject.” And yet, after a review, 
charmingly written, of the growth of a two- 
party system in American political life, he 
has ventured to state clearly and con- 
vincingly certain practical conclusions 
which he has drawn, in the hope that those 
to whom he speaks “may be moved to 
carry on the investigation for themselves.” 

It is refreshing m these days of over- 
emphasis on facts, when men are so highly 
trained in “‘research” that they seem to 
lose all capacity to judge, to find one who 
is interested primarily in those values which 
alone give any meaning or significance to the 
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endless volumes of statistics which modern 
scholarship 1s offering to us. 

Mr. Davis believes in parties and he 
interprets party history and even ventures 
on prophecy in the light of that belief. 
He is convinced that parties are “the most 
effective engines for the expression of the 
popular will” and “that a two-party system 
is, in America, the traditional as well as 
the practical maximum” and he concludes 
that ‘‘to preserve these two in full vigor is 
one of the highest duties of American 
citizenship.” 

Turning in his second lecture to party 
principles, leaders, and nominations, he 
gives but a quahfied assent to Professor 
Holcombe’s explanation of the rise and fall 
of parties in terms of economic groupings. 
Mr. Davis’ experience has taught him that 
one cannot ignore the vital part which party 
principles and party traditions have played 
in practical politics. He has no doubt felt 
the force of them in his own public life. 
He knows that in the composition of man, 
aims often do successful battle with needs. 
In the discussion of leaders and nomina- 
tions, Mr. Davis attacks vigorously the 
“primary” system. He feels that it has 
weakened party responsibility and con- 
cludes that “party government without 
party responsibility is a delusion just as 
party candidacy without some degree of 
party loyalty is a false pretense.” 

In every way these lectures are a worthy 
addition to the former Stafford Little 


P Roran S. Morris 


University of Pennsylvania 


Sora, J. Arren. The Growth and Deca- 
dence of Constitutional Government. Pp. 
xvii, 800. New York: Henry Holt & 
Company, 1930. $8.00. 


This posthumous volume is a stimulating 
and outspoken criticism of American con- 
stitutional government. It is concerned 
more with what the author calls the deca- 
dence of our system than with its growth. 
Like the author’s well known volume, 
The Spirit of American Government, pub- 
lished in 1907, it is sure to shock that large 
number of complacent Americans who be- 
lieve that our Government is a perfect 
machine, functioning faultlessly according 
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to the spirit of the framers of the Con- 
stitution. The fears of tyranny in a popu- 
lar government felt by the framers have 
given way, according to the late Professor 
Smith, to an almost complete acquiescence 
to rule by popularly chosen officials. We 
are forgetting that “effective popular 
control means much more than the de- 
pendence of public officials on popular 
approval for continuance in office.” 

The author clearly points out that a 
majority in power may be much more in- 
tolerant even than a monarch, because it 
is presumed to be representative of all the 
people, and hence is much less likely to be 
attacked than a monarchy. The demo- 
cratic suffrage has been offset by over- 
representation of rural communities and 
restrictions of various kinds, such as debt 
and tax lmitations upon the more pro- 
gressive urban communities. The judicial 
veto is emphatically condemned. The 
Constitution should be interpreted by the 
people and not by governmental officials. 
The decadence of the jury is looked upon 
by the author as the result of an intentional 
movement on the part of conservatives to 
lessen popular control. 

Centralization of power in the Federal 
Government, international relations domi- 
nated by the capitalistic class, imperialism, 
and patriotism have all been used to take 
constitutional power out of the hands of 
the people. Even the natural rights 
doctrine is no longer a check upon govern- 
mental supremacy, as it has become the 
belief of the average American that no 
such restraint is necessary for popularly 
chosen officials. Governmental supremacy 
has been steadily gaining at the expense of 
popular sovereignty and this movement is, 
according to Professor Smith, a sure sign 
of the decadence of constitutional govern- 
ment. He advocates not the abolition of 
constitutional government, but rather a 
return to it. 

As an able statement of what might be 
called the progressive attitude, this book 
deserves careful reading by all those who are 
interested in constitutional government and 
the problems arising under it. A well- 
written introduction by the late Professor 
Vernon Louis Parrington, a colleague of 
Professor Smith, includes an appreciative 
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estimate of the work and the influence of 


the author. Ben A. X 
Ohio Wesleyan University 


Ecxunnopr, H. J. Rutherford B. Hayes: 
Statesman of Reunion. Pp. xii, 868. 
New York: Dodd, Mead & Company, 
1930. $5.00. 

I must confess that I approached Ruther- 
ford B. Hayes: Statesman of Reunion, by 
H. J. Eckenrode, with the same restrained 
enthusiasm that a man who always gets 
seasick feels as he climbs aboard ship. In 
the first place, it is “one of a series, in- 
tended to”—and so forth. You know 
what such a series generally turns out to 
be. Then, too, it treats of the very decade 
in American history which holds the most 
subtle pitfalls for the historian; for it is a 
period of small men and violent partisan- 
ship, and it is fatally easy, in taking sides on 
issues, to distort the picture of personalities 
out of all semblance to impartial biography. 

But Mr. Eckenrode’s book gave me a 
pleasant surprise. Partisanship is wholly 
absent. The line between the overwhelm- 
ing significance of the social and political 
trends of the period and the total insig- 
nificance of the actors is dispassionately 
drawn. The author starts out with no 
predispositions and no desire to enhance the 
importance of his work by enhancing the 
importance of its subject. The result is a 
fair, authoritative, and (what is more sur- 
prising) very readable story of Hayes’ 
career. 

Minor flaws may easily be found. I 
do not believe, for example, that General 
Hayes could have kept himself quite so 
aloof from the dirty politics being played in 
his behalf during the famous election con- 
troversy as Mr. Eckenrode makes out. 
But such lapses are quite incidental. On 
the whole, the book presents a restrained, 
honest, philosophical portrait of a shrewd 
yet limited intellect, projected by chance 
on to the major stage at a time so critical 
as to be beyond his powers, struggling 
earnestly to do his best, and leaving at the 
end an honorable but futile and inadequate 
figure. The raw passions of the time, its 
formidable ambitions, all of them too urgent 
for the pigmies entrusted with their direc- 
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tion, are shown with simple and unobtrusive 
sureness. And Hayes is displayed, in the 
main, exactly as he was, a superior example 
of the party hack, a very demure Ajax, 
defying, in the most gentlemanly manner 
imaginable, a lightning of which he could 
glimpse only the least important segments. 
If the rest of this projected series meas- 
ures up to Mr. Eckenrode’s study, it will 
be welcomed by all lay students of history. 
ALPHONSE B. MILLER 
Philadelphia 


Cnancx, Roger. Untl Philosophers Are 
Kings. Pp. xvi, 298. New York: Ox- 
ford University Press, 1929. $4.00. 
This is a good, although by no means an 

epoch-making, study of the political philos- 
ophies of Plato and Aristotle, and of their 
possible application to the modern state. 
It is in the best English tradition and has a 
strong ethical motif that perpetually recurs, 
as any good motif should. The major fault 
to be found with the book is that it takes 
no account of the real life of Athens during 
the period when the two philosophers 
lectured, nor of the latter’s class and ethnic 
‘affiliations. The economic currents that 
set in after the Persian Wars are not noticed 
at all, and the reactionary leanings of Plato, 
scion of the landed gentry, do not evoke 
comment. 

Elevating, learned, but by no means new 
or enlightening—this seems to be the 
verdict. 

Howarp BECKER 

University of Pennsylvania 


Ferara, Orestes. El Panamericanismo 
y las Opinión Europea. Pp. 808. Paris: 
Le Livre Libre, 1930. 

This volume on pan-Americanism and 
European opinion 1s written by the Cuban 
Ambassador to the United States. It is a 
keen psychological analysis of pan-Ameri- 
canism and deserves reading as an exposi- 
tion of the psychological attitude of the 
Americas and of European countries 
toward international relations. Señor Fer- 
rara shows clearly that European nations 
cannot think of life in other terms than 
contest. That an American—North or 
South—should visualize peoples working 
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together for their own betterment with no 
thought of injuring others, is anomalous to 
a foreigner. Such regional understandings 
as the Monroe Doctrine, therefore, such or- 
ganizations as the League of Nations, and 
such gatherings as the Pan-American Con- 
ferences must, in the European mind, have 
a force behind them which compels observ- 
ance of their regulations and decrees. All 
national and international groupings, to the 
European mind, must be either for purpose 
of offense or of defense. 

Señor Ferrara’s book shows clearly, how- 
ever, that the psychological attitude of the 
United States and of much of Latin America 
is an entirely different one from that of 
Europe. Our history has not forced their 
type of thinking upon us. American 
conferences, therefore, may propose reforms 
in political or commercial practices with no 
thought of injury to others, but merely for 
the purpose of raising standards in our own 
group or of improving our own inter- 
national relations, or even of improving 
world conditions without special regard for 
the conferees. 

This book ought to be read in both Eu- 
rope and Latin America. It is accurate, 
scholarly, and withal most interesting read- 
ing. The Ambassador is critical—and 
justly so—of some of our national and inter- 
national policies; but in this instance he has 
presented a most convincing answer to 
carping critics who berate us because of 
high-handed imperialism. 

Harry T. CoLiines 

University of Pennsylvania, 


Jones, Cruarence F. South America. 
Pp. x, 798. New York: Henry Holt and 
Company, 1980. $6.00. 


Within the limits of one volume, Dr. 
Jones has performed the rare feat of giving 
to all those interested in the republics of 
South America a comprehensive picture of 
economic and physiographic conditions as 
the background of the civilization of these 
countries. We have long needed a volume 
of this character, not only for use in uni- 
versity classes, but also for the enlighten- 
ment of that increasing number of persons 
desiring to know something of the environ- 
ment of the rapidly developing countries of 
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South America. The author has divided 
each country into definite regions and he 
sets forth with great care the physical and 
economic characteristics of each. No work 
heretofore published on the South Ameri- 
can countries fills the need which Professor 
Jones has met. He has given to the world 
the best presentation that we today possess 
of the economic background of the civiliza- 


tion of the republics of South America. ' 


For this service he has placed under deep 
obligation every one who is interested in 
bringing about a better appreciation of the 
civilization that is developing in the south- 
ern section of the Continent. 

L. S. Rowe 


Pan-American Union 


Anprews, C. F. Mahatma Gandhi's Ideas. 
Pp. 882. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1980. $3.00. 


The device adopted by the author, of 
presenting selections from Gandhi’s writ- 
ings interspersed with other documents and 
with his own interpretations, is particularly 
appropriate for his task. No other book 
by or about the great Indian leader gives an 
insight into his teaching at once so direct 
and so free from verbal difficulty for the 
Western reader. We see here, in revealing 
episodes, the life history of an outstanding 
contemporary, a man so unique that no 
biographical parallel quite adequately de- 
scribes him. As a religious teacher, Gandhi 
has been likened to Saint Francis; but in his 
leadership of men he more resembles a 
Savonarola. He shares Tolstoy’s some- 
what superficial recognition of economic 
factors in social ethics, but at other times 
shows a keen comprehension of the practical 
implications of the boycott and other tactics 
of social revolution. 

The inconsistencies of Gandhi’s principle 
of noncolperation with his advocacy of 
universal love are here disclosed, not only 
by his evident inability to meet the argu- 
ments of the poet Tagore, which have the 
author’s fullest sympathy, but also by 
acknowledgments of his own inner strug- 
gles. Three times confounded and three 
times repentant, he has once more entered 
upon a policy of non-violent noncotperation 
that is bound to lead to a refutation of his 
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pacifist leadership by many of his followers. 
Yet, each time he emerges with a stronger 
hold of his essential philosophy upon the 
Indian people. The present conflict of this 
great radical with a Labor Government is 
not an accidental irony of history but an 
inescapable impact between theories that 
must lead to cultural vandalism and an 
evolutionary socialism which hopes to con- 
serve all human resources that have proved 
their value in the past. 

The author, both in his editing and in his 
own. confessions of faith, reveals himself as 
a forceful and lovable personality, worth 
knowing for his own rich contributions to 
the ethical thinking of our time as well as 
for his great services as an interpreter be- 
tween East and West. pooxo LASKER 


The Inquiry, New York 


Hout, Wiruzam I. India’s Political Criss 
(Johns Hopkins University Studies in 
Historical and Political Science, New 
Series, No. 7). Pp. xvii, 190. Balti- 
more: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1930. 
$2.00, 

To the uninitiated, India’s politics are 
hopelessly chaotic. A dozen parties ring 
changes on the themes of independence or 
dominion status, passivity or violence, civil 
war or coöperation with the British, ma- 
chine industry or the domestic system, 
communal or popular representation, free- 
dom of conscience or religious strife. The 
National Congress reverses itself with al- 
most clock-hke regularity. Propaganda 
hides the truth and widespread indifference 
has deterred impartial investigation from 
abroad. Few detached historical accounts 
have ever been compiled by disinterested 
observers to enable foreigners to under- 
stand the sources, the strength, the mean- 
ing, ‘and the possibility of India’s national 
ideals. Professor Hull’s careful study of 
the debates and the resolutions made in the 
1928 conventions throws a clear and pene- 
trating light upon the events that brought 
about the present unrest in British India, 
and upon the Indian attitude toward the 
suggestions of the Simon Commission 


report. Harry Emerson Wipes 
Valley Forge, Pennsylvania 
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Garia, Bensamin. The Open Door and the 
Mandates System. Pp. 286. London: 
George Allen and Unwin, Ltd., 1930. 10s. 


No factor has been more generally pro- 
vocative of international ill will in modern 
times than has been the checking of normal 
trade relations between one country and 
another’s overseas possessions. 

From 1500 to 1800, the principle of ex- 
clusion and monopoly was applied to colo- 
nial commerce as a whole; from the latter 
date to about 1880, trade prohibitions gave 
way to differential tariffs and to the open 
door in the British Empire. Subsequently, 
under the influence of neo-mercantilism, 
there was a marked return to restriction, 
with resultant friction among the powers; 
only in the Congo basin and the German 
holdings was economic equality an actuality, 
and in the former for but a short time. 
Then, with the institution of the mandate 
system in our own day, the open door 
principle was applied to former German and 
Turkish territory under League auspices, 
and the Permanent Mandates Commission 
‘ was intrusted with its enforcement. 

There is here presented a comprehensive, 

thorough study of the open door in de- 
pendent territories before and after the ap- 
pearance of the mandates, together with a 
consideration of the widening sphere of 
international competition arising therefrom. 
The first of rts kind, it is based upon a wide 
range of documents and secondary matter, 
and affords convincing evidence of the 
League’s accomplishments ın the direction 
: „of peace through economic channels. 
' The appendix contains representative 
mandate texts, that of the San Remo oil 
agreement, and three maps showing the 
A, B, and € regions respectively. 

Unhappily, the volume is an unusually 
poor example of British bookmaking. The 
introductory part and the headings are 
badly crowded, to afford the publishers the 
opportunity of inserting advertising matter 
at the author’s expense, after the fashion of 
the past century, and the title page alone 
contams two glaring typographical errors 
which should have been caught by the most 
casual proof reading. 

LoweLL Josmex Raeatz 

The George Washington University 
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Mareaurry, Aaron M. The International 
Mandates. Pp. ix, 24%. Baltimore: 
The Johns Hopkins Press, 1930. $2.50. 


This is just another doctoral dissertation. 
Acquisition of the much coveted Ph.D. 
imposes authorship upon the aspiring can- 
didate and hence, in this case, a study of the 
Near Eastern mandates was projected. 
But research in that field was sidetracked 
in seeking to gain familiarity with the man- 
date system itself, and a survey of the latter 
resulted. 

The work is a correlation of commonly 
known though widely scattered bits of in- 
formation rather than the traditional 
contribution to knowledge. Had the writer 
carried out his original intention, beginning 
where he left off, he would in all probability 
have produced a really scholarly volume; 
for his ability is obvious. Presumably, lack 
of time prevented this. 

The bibliography is uncritical and neither 
it nor the footnotes conform to conventional 
canons. Textbooks are quoted as authority 
on pages 66 and 106. Article 22 of the 
League Covenant and the texts of the 
mandates for Samoa, Togoland, and Syria- 
Lebanon form appendices. 


Lows Josepa Ragatz 
The George Washington University 


Hesarp, Grace Raymond. Washakie: An 
Account of Indian Resistance of the Cov- 
ered Wagon and Union Pacific Ratlroad 
Invasions of Their Territory. Pp. 887. 
Cleveland: The Arthur H. Clark Com- 
pany, 1980. $6.00. 


I have been asked to write a short review 
of Washakıe, by Grace Raymond Hebard, 
so well and widely known as the historian of 
Wyoming, and for her writings and research 
among the sources of history. The West is 
far richer in Spanish, French, and English 
sources than many realize, and Miss Hebard 
is doing for them what few have time and 
opportunity to do for themselves. 

The text and the make-up of the book are 
very pleasing; and the maps are excellent— 
I carry others just like them in my head—a 
reference to which has caused many scenes 
of my youth to appear before the eyes of 
memory, scenes of what was then a land of 
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romance and adventure, the home of the 
buffalo and the wild Indian, which has al~ 
ways been dear to my heart. I killed the 
last wild buffalo I ever saw, on the Gray 
Bull River, in 1884, near where Washakie 
had the hunt desenbed in the text. I joined 
Custer’s Regiment, the 7th Cavalry, as a 
replacement officer fresh from West Point in 
1876, and followed its fortunes on horse- 
back all over the plains, and gained the 
friendship of most of the important Indians 
of that day, among others Washakie, 
Joseph (Nez Percé), Plenty Coups (Crow), 
and Mountain Chief (Piegan).. Only the 
two latter are now alive, blind and 
crippled. 

All of these were men of high character, 
sagacity, and patriotism, and were looked 
up to as veritable fathers by their people. 
I have always been very proud of their 
friendship, and rejoice that a book of such 
quality has been written giving the side of 
the Indian so different from the seamy side 
he usually gets. 

It is stated in the text, page 24, that the 
origin of the name “Shoshone” is not 
known. I was told long ago by the great 
missionary to the Shoshone for more than 
forty years—Rev. John Roberts of Wind 
River—that the word was derived from the 
Shoshone word “Shonip”=grass; ‘‘Sho- 
shonip”=much grass. And I attributed 
this to the grass lodges formerly built by 
them. The name “Snake” was given to 
them by the Blackfeet before 1798, on ac- 
count of their reputed treachery; and their 
sign name is “Snake.” I do not know of 
any other tribe that calls them “Snake” in 
their vocal speech, although there may be 
others; they call themselves “Neum” = 
People. The Comanche, who revolted from 
them long ago, call themselves by the same 
name. I have the whole story of the sepa- 
ration and the migration South, told in the 
sign language of the plains. “Snake” is an 
old name, for we read of La Verendrye fils 
searching for the “Gens de Serpente” 
southwest of the Black Hills of South 
Dakota in 1743. The statement is noted, 
page 284, that Washakie is the only Indian 
who has been accorded a military burial. 
It will be found, however, that Isee-o, a 
full-blooded Kiowa Indian, was given even 
@ more important military funeral at Fort 
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Sill, Oklahoma, in 1928, and I have attended 
others. 
H. L. Scorr, 
Major General, U. S. A., Rèd. 
Princeton, New Jersey 


SurLeY, Zack. The Last Frontier. Pp. 
850. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1980. $3.00. 

These reminiscences of an active career in 
the Far West from 1867 to 1885 contain 
much interesting data on the phase of 
American history known as the passing of 
the frontier. A young man from Oil City, 
Pennsylvania, went West for a summer’s 
adventure and stayed for nearly twenty 
years. He describes many incidents con- 
nected with trapping, ranching, steamboat- 
ing on the Missouri, freighting into the 
Black Hills, mining, and relations with the 
Indians. His is a colorful and genuine nar- 
rative, a real source for the history of this 
picturesque locality and era. These recol- 
lections are especially valuable as they 
reveal the psychology of the frontiersman, 
his restlessness, his nafveté, his resourceful- 
ness, and his straightforward relations with 
his fellow men. 

Roy F. Nicnois 


University of Pennsylvania 


Heperye, Ruvour. Uber die Mobilität der 
Bevölkerung in den Vereinigten Staaten. 
Pp. iv, 224. Jena: Gustav Fischer, 1929. 
12 marks, 

This is a valuable book, for three reasons: 
First, it is an exhaustive analysis of cen- 
sus data bearing on changes of residence 
among the population of the United States. 

Instead of ranging over the face of the 

globe by means of such third-hand com- 

pendiums as yearbooks, and so forth, 

Heberle wisely restricted himself to a rela- 

tively small area, for which fairly adequate 

data were available. His analysis of Negro 
migration is especially noteworthy, al- 
though he could not take into account the 
full tide of the postwar movement, inas- 
much as census date later than 1920 were 
not available. His general conclusion is 
that the residential mobility of the popula- 
tion has steadily increased, with a sharp up- 
turn since 1900. 
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Second, he has an excellent series of 
chapters on the social effects of mobility; 
the influence of Tönnies is plainly evident, 
and it has been a good influence. Heberle 
shows a good deal more objectivity than 
any of the other writers who have been 
following the same vein; he is not led astray 
by cheap biological analogies nor by a 
venomous hatred of the city population— 
two failings recently evidenced by American 
sociologists. 

Third, he has performed a salutary serv- 
ice in limiting his major concept, mobility. 
Instead of letting it stand for everything 
from social change to diffusion, or from 
motility to locomotion, he has given it 
the unambiguous meaning of change of 
residence. By so doing he has implicitly 
exposed the fallacies underlying much cur- 
rent “ecological” and “social space” dis- 
cussion, and has opened the way for further 
extensions of the term that are warranted 
not by the dictionary but by the data; i.e., 
he has raised, but left unanswered, the ques- 
tion of mental or psychological mobility. 

The book has some shortcomings, to be 
sure, but they are not especially important. 
One that might be mentioned is the lack of 
connection between the first and second 
' parts; one feels that the statistics and the 
sociological generalizations are not inter- 
dependent. But after all, demography is 
not sociology, whatever else it may be. 

By and large, Heberle has demonstrated 
the wisdom of the Rockefeller Foundation 
in financing the study. 

Howarp Beckum 

University of Pennsylvania 


DsKruw, Paur. Seven Iron Men. Pp. 
xiv, @41. New York: Harcourt, Brace 
and Company, 1929. $3.00. 

Here the author turns from the men who 
hunt microbes to those who have sought the 
secret location of minerals. Weare given a 
vivid and most readable story of the Muritt 
brothers and their associates, who for years 
hunted the wilderness of Minnesota until 
the discovery of the great iron deposits. 
Then the hunters saw outside capitalists 
step in and reap most of the financial re- 
wards, The author’s sympathy is with the 
pioneers. The book has considerable his- 
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torical value, for its sources are numerous 
and scattered. 
Cari Kersny 


University of Pennsylvania 


Burprow, Wuxi (Ed.). Krupp. 
(Translated by Dickes, E. W.) Pp. 416. 
New York: Lincoln MacVeagh, 1980. 
$5.00. 

No historian can pass by the history of 
the Krupp firm if he hopes to understand 
the development of armaments in modern 
Europe or the growth of the German 
Empire after 1870. 

And the history of the Krupp firm is 
largely the history of one man, Alfred 
Krupp, who began his career at the age of 
fourteen, just after his father’s death had 
left a struggling little steel shop on his al- 
most infantile shoulders, and who con- 
tinued until his own death at the age of 
seventy-five. When he died, the Krupp 
Works were known, for good or evil, the 
world over, and according to his lights, 
Alfred Krupp’s life work had been a great 
success. 

Almost the whole story is available in 
this collection of letters. They show the 
incredible persistence of the man, the un- 
believable inertia of the Prussian bureau- 
cracy with which he had to deal, the ramifi- 
cations of the armament race, his struggle 
against early socialism, his childlike pride 
in the part played by his guns in the victory 
over France, his paternalistic outlook on 
industrial relations, and his successive 
triumphs over old age and physical weak- 
ness, There were giants in those days! 

Howard BECKER 


University of Pennsylvania 


Eppineton, ARTHOR S. Science and the 
Unseen World. (Swarthmore Lecture.) 
Pp. 91. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1929. $1.25. 

This brief essay by one of the ablest of 
living physicists will interest all who wish 
to see how a modern scientist tries to inter- 
pret the world in its religious aspects. 

Cant Kersey 


University of Pennsylvania 
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Markun, Leo. Mrs. Grundy. Pp. xii, 
665. New York: D. Appleton and 
Company, 1930. $5.00. 

Those who are interested in a scientific 
and naturalistic approach to morals have 
felt the lack of a book giving the factual 
background for generalizations upon our 
changing and various mores. Mr. Mark- 
un’s contribution, entirely undistinguished 
as it is, can scarcely claim to have filled the 
gap satisfactorily. 

After an introduction designed to prove 
that good and bad are not the same at all 
times and in all places, the volume consists 
of two parts, devoted to “moral” aspects of 
the history of England and the United 
States, respectively. In the earlier part we 
meet the more scurrilous anecdotes about 
royal personages. The latter section is 
more nearly a history of mores, for it is leas 
attentive to the eccentricities of particular 
persons. The only approach to analysis of 
causative factors is the dropping of a few 
hints about the rise of the middle class and 
the economic independence of women. 


Warrum Rex CRAWFORD 
University of Pennsylvania 
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Child Health; as affecting education, 68; as af- 
fected by nutrition, 73, 74, 88, 87, 91; as af- 
fected by school life, 62-64; dental, 70-77, 81; 
Federal and state provision for, 26, 92-95, 98, 
100, 101; in infancy, 2, 92-101; in preschool 
age, 108, 109, 118, 119, in the light of psy- 
chology, 121-122; jeopardized by financial 
need, 76-77, 118, mental, 8, 81, 119-120, 188, 
189-142, 144, 147, 148, 168, 201, social effects 
of, 64; supervision of, 65~79, 118-120. See also 
Mortality and Health Measures. 

Child Labor; evils of, 59; Federal interest in, 1; 
in rural districts, 203; legal protection of, 57; 
present status of, 60, 61; proposed Constitu- 
tional Amendment regarding, 1, 57-59; re- 
search regarding, 208; safety of, 51, 52. 

Child Placing; in detention homes, 4, 173-179, 
180-188; in early times, 162, modern view of 
186-194; of delinquents in foster homes, 204; 
problems of, 125-126, 154-161, 212; results of, 
2065; social worker's relation to, 12%, 127-128. 

Child, Preschool; dental condition of, 71, 72; 
development of, 102, health of, 108-109, 119; 
increasing attention to, 119, 148, 144, 147, 148; 
mental hygiene of, 188, 144, 147, 148, nursery 
schools for, 146, 200; research regarding, 146— 
149, 198. 

Child Welfare Workers; problems of, 209, 210; 
psychology of, 121-129; qualifications of, 176, 
177, 211-214; training for, 116-117, 218, 214. 

Children, Illegitimate. Ses Ilegitimate Chil- 
dren. 

, Delinquent. See Delinquent Children. 

Conferences; Bronxville Conference, 36, 42; 
Committee on Child Development of the Na- 
tional Research Council, 199, 207; Detroit 
Conference, 86, 42; Federal Children’s Confer- 
ence on Child Welfare Standards, 144; Inter- 
City Conference on Ilegitimacy, 165; Inter- 
national Congress on Mental Hygiene, 201; 
National Conference of Commissioners on Uni- 
form State Laws, 169; National Conference of 
Parent Education Workers, 36, 42, Seventh 
International Dental Congress, 71, 72, 75, 
White House Conference on Child Health and 
Protection, 1, 4, 48, 49, 92, 145, 166, 186, 202, 
208. 





Delinquent Children; classification of, 173-1765, 
court practice in relation to, 180, 206-207; 
in foster homes, 204; institutional care for, 4, 
162, 178-179, 180-189; research regarding, 
204; services for, 178, 178-179; training of, 
175-177. See also Institutional Care. 


Endowments; in perpetuity, 186, 198; various 
views of 184-185. 


Env.ronment, Social; as affecting delinquency, 
4, 151, 152, 178-179, 180-188, as affecting 
language, 13-19, 151; as requiring intelligent 
leadership, 18, 19; increasing complexity of, 
18-19; increasing number of social stimuli, 
11-18; of the foreign-born, 149-163. 


Family, Changes in; as affecting child welfare 
work, 30, $1; as affecting dependency, 81, 32; 
as affecting education, 24; as affecting indus- 
trial capacity, 23, 24; as affecting personality, 
2), 21, as indicated by birth rates, 25-81; ag 
indicated by divorce, 22, 28; as indicated by 
widowhood, 28; research regarding, 206. 

Feeble-mmdedness, 3, 180-137, 149, 158. See 
also Mentality. 


Health Measures; educational 92, 94, 102-104; 
for infants, 92-101, 167; in rural communities 
117; preventive, 46, 47, 80-81, 105-109; 
through nutrition, 91. See also Nutrition and 
Child Health. 


Illegitimate Children; as constituting a social 
problem, 155-161, as needing adoption, 
154; emotional needs of, 156, 167-169; in 
relation to their mothers, 155-157; protective 
legislation for, 164-167, 169-172; softening 
attitude toward, 167; statistics regarding, 154, 
168; support of, 164, 165, 168, 170. 

Institutional Care; for feeble-minded, 182 
184; for illegitimate children; 162; for juvenile 
delinquents, 4, 152, 173-179, 180-188; for 
unmarried mothers, 156, 162; inferior to foster 

* care, 186-191, 198, 194, 206. 

Insurance, Social Health; definition of, 111; 
famuly benefits of, 111-115; former approval of, 
110; opposition to, 118; psychological advan- 
tages of, 114, 115. 

Intelligence. See Mentality. 


Legislation; Capper Bill, 101; Education Act 
(Great Britain), 148; Federal Child Labor 
Law, 57; Maryland law of 1916, 164, 166; 
Maternity and Infancy Law, see Sheppard- 
Towner Act in this list; Minnesota law of 1917, 
164, 171; Mother’s Pension, 2, 8, 5, 48, 165, 
166, 189, 190; New York amendment to 
Domestic Relations Law, 170; Parole Law 
(for feeble-minded), 182; Proposed, regarding 
maternity and infancy welfare, 101; regarding 
adoption, 160, 161; regarding backward chil- 
dren, 181, 182; regarding feeble-minded, 132, 
184, 185; regarding illegitimate children, 164, 
167; Sheppard-Towner Act, for Maternity 
and Infancy Welfare, 1, 2, 92, 93, 94, 95, 
96, 97, 98, 100, 101, 108, 117, 142, 167; 
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Smith-Hughes Act, 1917, 86, 38; Smith-Lever 
Act 1914, 86; Uniform Dlegitimacy Act, 169, 
170; Wisconsin Children’s Code of 1929, 171; 
Workmen’s Compensation, 2, 49, 50, 51, 166, 
190. 


Mentality; heredity as a factor in, 185, 200; 
inferior, provision for, 130-137; levels of, 180; 
measurement of, 128, 199—200. 

Mortality, Infant; causes of, 92; high among 
illegitimate children, 154, 168, 164, 166; in 
other countries, 98; lowered in the United 
States, 95, 96. 

, Maternity; causes of, 100, 118; in other 
countries, 99, lowered in the United Statea, 2, 
97; preventable, 1, 2, 92, 93, 118, 186; study 
of, 98, 118. 

Mouth Hygiene; as affected by finances, 76-77; 
as affected by nutrition, 78, 74, 87, 88; as 
affected by shortage of dentists, 74-75; as 
affecting general health, 76-80; in other 
countries, 71, 74-75, 81; in school children, 
62, 70-72, 74; neglect of, 70—72, 74, 76-77; 
prevalence of dental disease, 70-78, 76, 79, 81; 
research regarding, 72-74, 77-80. 





Nutrition; as affecting dental hygiene, 73, 74, 
105; of young children, 104; research regard- 
ing, 82, 91, 199. 


Organizations; Academy of Medicine, 79; 
Advisory Committee on Health Education of 
the National Child Health Council, 66; 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America, 
Dental Department, 76; American Association 
of Charity Organization Societies, 114; 
American Association of Social Workers, 49, 
205, 211, 218, American Association of Univer- 
sity Women, 87, 146; American Child Health 
Association, 2, 104; American Dental Associa- 
tion, 74, 76, 80; American Home Economics 
Association, $7; American Medical Associa- 
tion, 79, 84; American Public Health Asso- 
ciation, 208; American Red Cross, 117; 
American Social Hygiene Association, Division 
of Family Relations, 88; American Social 
Science Association, 197; Association of 
Childhood Education, 147; Association of 
Community Chests and Councils, 205; 
Berkeley Health Center, 168; Board of Educa- 
tion (Cleveland), 41, Board of Education 
(Philadelphia), 107, Board of Public Welfare, 
Division of Child Welfare, 162; Boy Scouts, 
15, 16, 17, 18; Bureau of Municipal Research 
(Philadelphia), 204; California State Board 
of Public Health, 65, Campfire Gurls, 15, 1€, 
17; Charity Organization Society, 141; Chicago 
Dental Society, 76; Chicago Orphan Asylum, 
198; Child Guidance Clinic, New York, 201; 
Child Health Organization, 208; Child Study 


Association of America, 36, 39, 41, 42; Child 
Training Committee, 40; Child Welfare 

of America, 158, 215, 216, 217; 
Children’s Aid Society, 121, 188, 189; Chil- 
dren’s Bureau of Philadelphia, 1, 154; Chil- 
dren’s Code Commission (Connecticut), 203, 
Children’s Foundation, 188; City Health 
Department (Philadelphia), 107; Cleveland 
Health Council, 55; Committee on Child 
Development, 145, 147, 199, 200, 207; Com- 
mittee on International Intellectual Codpera- 
tion of the League of Nations, 18; Committee 
on Recent Economic Changes, 58, Common- 
wealth Fund, 58, 188, 141, 203, 218; Com- 
munity Chest, 40; Council on Chemistry and 
Pharmacy of the American Medical Associa- 
tion, 84; Department of Commerce, Bureau 
of the Census, 2, 96, 97, 162; Department of 
Health (New York City), 68, 107, Department 
of the Interior, Bureau of Education, 11, 66; 
Division of Mental Hygiene (Massachusetts), 
146, 147, 196; Duke Foundation, 194; Eliza- 
beth McCormick Memorial Fund, 40, 41, 
198; Elizabeth W. Murphy School, 194; 
Federal Board of Maternity and Infant 
Hygiene, 98; Federal Health Cotrdinating 
Board, 101; Federation for Child Study, 38, 35, 
36, General Education Board of the Rocke- 
feller Foundation, 199; General Federation of 
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Gwynne Temporary Home, 189, Helen 
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cago), 205; Maternity Center Association, 118; 
Merrill-Palmer School of Homemaking, 39, 
42, 146, 197, 199, 200; Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company, 108, 118; Monmouth 
County (New Jersey) Organization for Social 
Service, 41; Mother Training Center Associa- 
tion, 40; Municipal Court (Philadelphia), 204; 
National Association for Nursery School 
Education, 147; National Association of Legal 
Aid Organization, 184; National Child Labor 
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195, 205; Women’s Committee of the Council 
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The Geographic Regions of China 
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HINA is a land of very diverse 

environments. Vegetation types 
range from desert to jungle, and the 
agriculture of the humid South has 
little in common with that of semi-arid 
North. Even the dialect, the tempera- 
ment, and the physique of the people 
differ widely in different areas. Behind 
many of these contrasts lie factors of 
the geographic environment. In this 
paper the principal geographic regions 
are outlined and suggestions are pre- 
sented as to the relationship between 
physical conditions and human ac- 
tivities.! 

CONTRASTING REGIONS 

The major division of China is in- 
to two regions, the North and the 
South. Some writers have suggested a 
three-fold division, following the major 
river valleys; but such a grouping 
leaves out Manchuria and other areas 
and does not recognize the essential 
unity of the central and southern 
provinces. ' When Marco Polo visited 
China he noticed these two contrasting 
regions and gave them separate names. 
Both parts have many qualities in 
common, but the division serves to 
emphasize essential contrasts in the 
human environment. 

South China is a land of abundant 
rainfall. There are many hills but 
every bit of level'land is intensively 
cultivated. This is the land of canals 


1 Much of this material is taken from a book 
by the author entitled The Geography of China, 
which is now in press and which 1s reviewed in 
this issue of The Annals, 


and paddy fields, of rice and bamboo, 
of teeming populations crowded into 
cities with narrow streets. Here the 
people are somewhat shorter in stature 
than elsewhere in China and they 
speak a multitude of dialects. The 
South tends to be radical and revolu- 
tionary, while the North is stolid and 
conservative, 

North China is a land of limited and 
uncertain rainfall, with large areas of 
level land but with precarious agricul- 
ture and frequent famines. In place of 
rice and the wet agriculture of the 
South, the standard crops are millet 
kaoliang, and beans. In place of the 
greenness of the South, this region is 
brown and dust-blown for much of the 
year. In place of canal boats and 
coolie carriers, there are two-wheeled 
carts and draft animals. The people 
are taller and speak a uniform dialect— 
the Mandarin. Most important of all, 
the growing season in the North is but 
four to six months, while in the South 
it is nine months to a year. Thus, 
while the North raises one crop or in 
some places two, the South produces 
two and three. 

These differences are so distinct that 
they divide China into two great 
geographic areas, as dissimilar as 
many countries. Out of these con- 
trasts have developed social, economic, 
political, and even racial contrasts. 
The boundary between these two 
Chinas lies midway between the Yang- 
tze Kiang and the Hwang Ho, and is 
indicated on the map by the northern 
edge of the Central Mountain Belt. 
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Norrs Cara PLAIN 


The North China Plain is one of the 
most clearly defined geographic regions 
in the world. On all sides except the 
southeast the boundary is well marked 
by mountains or the sea. Toward the 
southeast the topographic plain merges 
with that of the Yangtze, but the limit 
of the cultural plain is marked by a 
distinct change in climate, soil, and 
agriculture. 

This great expanse of level land is the 
gift of the Hwang Ho and the other 
streams which flow out from the en- 
circling mountains. These rivers have 
built out a great delta into what was 
once an arm of the sea. Where they 
enter the plain from the loess-clad hills 
of the West, they are so heavily loaded 
with silt that they are not able to 
carry all of their burden to the sea, 
and they deposit some of it along the 
way. By this process the beds of the 
rivers have been built higher and 
higher, and through man’s attempts to 
control the rivers this deposition has 
been confined within artificial embank- 
ments which themselves continually 
need to be raised. In many places, 
the beds of the streams are now many 
feet above the level of the surrounding 
country, so that one may stand on the 
plain and look up at the sails of passing 
junks. When these dikes fail, vast 
areas are flooded and famine ensues. 

This region is the home of a crowded 
and industrious agricultural popula- 
tion. With an area of 125,078 square 
miles, considerably smaller than that 
of California, the post-office estimates 
for 1926 show a population of 80,979,- 
025.2 This gives a population density 
of 647 people per square mile, probably 
eighty-five per cent of whom obtain 
their living directly from the soil. 

2 Additional statistics for this and the other re- 
gions will be found in the Statistical Summary 
given on page 3. 


Man lives very close to nature in this 
fertile plain. His chief concern is 
food, and that is dependent upon 
rainfall. Unfortunately, the precipita- 
tion is limited and uncertain, the aver- 
age amounting to but twenty inches 
a year. Often the total falls much 
below this or comes too late to be of 
value for crops or is so concentrated as 
to produce floods. Agriculture is thus 
precarious and crop failures are fre- 
quent. Man has so crowded the land 
that little margin can be accumulated 
for the bad years. 

The principal crops are wheat, 
kaoliang or grain sorghum, millet, 
soy beans, cotton, tobacco, and vege- 
tables. With the exception of the last, 
none of these crops are commonly 
irrigated. On account of the dryness 
of the winters, one crop per year is the 
rule in the northern portion of the 
plain; but south of Shantung, two crops 
are common. Rice is rarely grown and 
millions of people eat it only once a 
year or so, at feasts. Mules, oxen, and 
donkeys are used on the farms and for 
hauling two-wheeled carts. 

This region has played a leading rôle 
in China’s history. It has been the 
seat of most of the great dynasties, and 
the home of Confucius and the sages. 


Lozss HIGHLANDS 


The Loess Highlands lie between the 
North China Plain and the deserts of 
central Asia, and thus have climatic 
characteristics which are intermediate 
between those of these two regions. 
Most of the region is semi-arid, with a 
rainfall of from ten to fifteen inches. 

The distinctive feature of the topog- 
raphy is the thick mantle of loess 
which is spread over hills and valleys 
alike. This loess is a fine silt dust 
which has been blown outward from 
the Gobi and Ordos Deserts and 
sprinkled over the country as though 
by a giant flour sifter. In general, it 
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covers all of the country, except the 
highest mountains, between the Great 
Wall and the Tsinling Mountains. The 
thickness of the loess has often been 
exaggerated, and it probably nowhere 
averages over three hundred feet. 

The steep slopes of the mountains 
and the dissected loess topography 
which characterize the Loess High- 
lands cause human activity to be 
concentrated in the valley bottoms, 
which are commonly narrow and 
capable of but limited cultivation. 
The loess hills are often terraced, but 
on account of the scarcity of water 
they are not irrigated, and crops mature 
only in the more favorable years. The 
only areas of green are the thread-like 
strips along the streams. While most 
of the region is hilly, there are several 
plains of considerable extent, notably 
around Taiylianfu and Sianfu, where 
conditions resemble the North China 
Plain. Cultivated land amounts to only 
seventeen per cent of the entire area, 
in contrast to sixty-six per cent in the 
North China Plain. Severe famine is 
raging in this region at the present time. 

In’ addition to wheat, millet, and 
kaoltang—the principal food crops— 
there is an extensive cultivation of the 
opium poppy. On account of the 
difficulty of transportation, opium is 
about the only cash crop which can be 
exported through the mountains, so 
that opium occupies a position some- 
what similar to that of moonshine 
whisky in the southern Appalachians. 

Cart roads connect the principal 
cities, but most of the region is with- 
out wheeled vehicles and depends upon 
pack animals. In the absence of rail- 
roads, which penetrate only the borders 
of the region, isolation is a dominant 
factor in the human geography. 

It is estimated that the Loess High- 
lands contain eighty per cent of China’s 
entire coal reserves, with the major 
portion in the province of Shansi. 


MOUNTAINS or SHANTUNG, Liaorune, 
AND JEHOL 


This region consists of three separate 
areas grouped around the Gulf of 
Chihli. These areas form a geologic as 
well as a geographic unit, for they are 
made up largely of hard, ancient rocks 
which have been eroded into bare 
mountains with steep slopes. Over- 
lying these older formations are, here 
and there, softer beds, which make 
islands of more gentle relief. 

Although this is one of the smaller of 
the natural regions of China, its posi- 
tion next to the sea and its proximity 
to two of the most important agricul- 
tural plains give it an increased im- 
portance. The cities of Dairen and 
Tsingtao are among the most impor- 
tant seaports of the country, and, to- 
gether with Tientsin in the North 
China Plain, form the principal gate- 
ways to North China. 

Coal and iron ore are both mined 
on a large scale, but agriculture is 
still the dominant occupation, with 
twenty per cent of the land under 
cultivation. 


MANCHURIAN PLAIN 


No other portion of China so closely 
resembles the United States as does 
Manchuria. The Mountains of East- 
ern Manchuria correspond in a way to 
the Appalachians, the Manchurian 
Plain may be regarded as a compressed 
section similar to across the Missis- 
sippi Valley with increasing dryness to 
the west as in North America, and the 
Khingan Mountains take the place of 
the Rockies, although they are much 
lower and less rugged. Farther west 
there are deserts in both continents. 

The Manchurian Plain is a pioneer 
land of rapidly expanding agriculture, 
and in this respect likewise has certain 
historical similarities to the United 
States. Although the region south of 
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Mukden has been occupied by the 
Chinese for many years, a great migra- 
tion into northern Manchuria has been 
in progress since 1925. This movement 
of farmers from old China, south of the 
Great Wall, reached one million immi- 
grants in 1927, but dropped to two 
hundred thousand in 1929. This 
migration from the overcrowded lands 
of Shantung, Chihli now known as 
Hopei, and Honan has been due to the 
attraction of free or cheap land and to 
the devastation of the North China 
Plain by wars, bandits, and famine. 
The extent to which these colonists 
moved northward because of the pull 
of the pioneer urge as compared to the 
push of circumstances in their old 
homes is an important question, for it 
has a bearing on the future of this new 
land. 

Kaoliang, millet, and wheat are 
raised as elsewhere in the North, but it 
is the soy bean which has been re- 
sponsible for the marked prosperity of 
the region. The world-wide sale of 
beans, bean cake, and bean oil has 
made this the only region in China 
where exports exceed imports. The 
prosperity and the progressiveness of 
Manchuria are shown in the fact that 
it has a greater mileage of railways 
than all of China south of the Great 
Wall put together. It is likewise the 
only area where active railway con- 
struction is in progress. 

Manchuria forms a fascinating geo- 
graphic laboratory of huge proportions, 
with potentialities somewhat similar to 
those which faced the Pilgrims. Na- 
ture has provided a favorable environ- 
ment; will the Chinese use the oppor- 
tunity to develop a new and better 
civilization, or will the land become as 
overcrowded and famine-threatened as 
old China? The world may well 
judge the fundamental ability of the 
Chinese race by what it accomplishes 
here. 


Movuntars or EASTERN MANCHORIA 


This region is largely undeveloped. 
Agriculture has penetrated the valleys 
along the eastern and southern borders, 
but most of the mountains are still 
covered with thick forests, chiefly of 
coniferous forms. Lumbering and fur 
trapping are important industries, and 
the reserves of timber are the largest in 
China. Three railways penetrate the 
region but have not yet brought much 
in the way of agricultural occupation. 


Karmean MOUNTAINS 


This region has the shape of an 
inverted “L, bounding the Man- 
churian Plain on the north and the 
west. The northern portion is known 
as the Little Khingan and is forested, 
while the western range, called the 
Great Khingan, is the grassland border 
of the Mongolian plateau. Neither 
portion contains any towns of impor- 
tance. 


CENTRAL Asiatic STEPPES AND 
DESERTS 


Mongolia and Sinkiang or Chinese 
Turkestan contain a million square 
miles where the rainfall is less than ten 
inches. In the true desert, vegetation 
is almost entirely absent; but around 
the margins the rainfall is sufficient for 
a sparse growth of grass. This border- 
ing land is known as the steppe and is 
the home of nomadic people who de- 
pend upon flocks of sheep, cattle, 
horses, or camels for their livelihood. 
In addition to these wandering folk, 
there is a considerable population liv- 
ing in the oases which dot the desert 
and serve as widely spaced stepping 
stones by which the caravan routes 
cross the desert. 

Sand dunes are found in the Takla- 
makan Desert, but most of the Gobi is 
free from shifting sand, being, rather, 
a rock-floored series of basins. The 
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winters are long and severely cold, and 
the short summer season is hot. 

The Mongols live a simple pastoral 
life in their felt covered tents or yurts, 
and are an excellent example of ad- 
justment to a very restricted environ- 
ment. Food, clothing, shelter, fuel, 
and wealth are all derived from their 
flocks, which feed on grass which, in 
turn, is dependent upon rainfall. It 
is thus but natural that the salutation 
between travelers should include a 
question as to whether one has seen 
rain fall or whether one has passed 
through green pastures. 

This arid border country outside the 
Great Wall has frequently been sug- 
gested as a colonization zone for people 
from the overcrowded portions of older 
China. Some settlement has already 
been undertaken in the more moist 
districts, but there is no reason to 
expect that the Central Asiatic Steppes 
and Deserts will ever be able to absorb 
any material portion of China’s sur- 
plus millions. There are a few areas 
along the Hwang Ho where irrigation 
may be practiced, but elsewhere the 
evidence is clear that the region is not 
one for safe agricultural development. 


CENTRAL Mountain BELT 


The Central Mountain Belt is made 
up of a series of ranges extending from 
Tibet almost to the Pacific. The 
topography is rugged in the west, where 
the elevations rise to three miles, but 
becomes more gentle toward the east. 
These mountains cut directly across 
central China and separate the country 
into two very diverse parts. 

This is a transitional region, which 
marks the southward limit of loess, 
cold winters, and dry crops such as 
millet and kaoliang, and the northward 
extent of water buffalo, rice, tea, and 
bamboo. 

These mountains have likewise had a 
political significance, for they have 


formed a barrier to armies and rebel- 
lions. In 1860 they prevented the 
Taiping rebels from coming north of 
the Yangtze Valley, and in 1875 they 
similarly limited the southward ad- 
vance of the terrible Mohammedan 
uprising in the northwest. 


Yanetze PLAIN 

This region is largely made up of the 
alluvial plain of the Yangtze Kiang 
below Ichang, although there are some 
areas of hills which are necessarily in- 
cluded. The lower part of the Hwai 
Ho and the area around Hangchow Bay 
are also included. This is a land of 
canals, with a length of over thirty 
thousand miles in the delta alone. 

The Yangtze is the largest river in 
Asia and of foremost importance to 
China. It is navigable for ocean 
steamers to Hankow, 680 miles from 
the sea, and by smaller steamers for 
a thousand miles more. In some sec- 
tions the banks are diked, but the flood 
menace is very much less than with the 
Hwang Ho. 

Although this is one of the smallest 
regions, it has a population second only 
to that of the North China Plain, with 
a density of 897 people to the square 
mile, the highest in all China. This is 
a region of intensive agriculture, with 
rice, silk, wheat, beans, cotton, and oil 
seeds as the principal crops. A large 
amount of hand labor is used in culti- 
vating the soil. Climatic conditions 
are favorable and two crops per year 
are the rule. The rainfall exceeds 
forty-five inches. 

The Yangtze Plain is the social, 
political, and economic heart of the 
new China. Modern factories, elec- 
tric lights, telephones, and imported 
goods are found in all of the larger 
cities. The chief industrial cities of 
the country are found here. 

The city of Shanghai now has a 
population of 2,712,032, placing it next 
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to Paris as the sixth city of the world. 
Two hundred million people live in its 
hinterland and it is growing rapidly. 
The tonnage of ships entering the port 
in 1928 was 34,588,369, so that it 
follows New York and London in this 
respect. 

Although this region is excellently 
supplied with water transportation, 
there are few railroads. Airplane mail 
service has recently been opened he- 
tween Shanghai and Hankow. 


Rep Basi or SzmcHwaNn 


The Red Basin is one of the most 
enthusiastically praised regions in 
China. It is said that everything 
which can be grown anywhere in China 
may be produced here, for the climate 
is favorable, the soil productive, and 
the people energetic. 

This basin is surrounded on all sides 
by high and rugged mountains, so that 
access is difficult. The only entry of 
importance is through the gorges of the 
Yangtze, which lie in the Central 
Mountain Belt. Fourteen-knot steam- 
ers now regularly navigate the rapids, 
but it was formerly necessary to travel 
on native junks which were towed up 
the river by long lines of trackers. 
Despite its isolation from the outside 
world, this region has a population of 
48,860,118. 

Most of the Red Basin is made up of 
hills of red sandstone, which are more 
extensively terraced than in any other 
section of China. There is also a re- 
markably fertile plain around the city of 
Chengtu. 

Transportation is largely dependent 
upon man power, to pull junks, push 
wheelbarrows, carry sedan chairs, or 
transport loads. As Beech has said, 
man is “the universal animal, the 
omnibus of commerce, and the pack 
mule of the race. It is cheaper to wear 
men down than to keep roads up. 
When he falls, few care and still fewer 


pity, for others are eager to fill his 
place.” Such is the value of human 
life where man permits himself to over- 
crowd the land. 


Sours Yanetzp Hirs 


All of China south of the Yangtze is 
distinctly hilly or mountainous, and 
forms a super-region which is known as 
the South China Highlands. Level 
land is strictly limited, and there are 
no broad plains such as those which 
characterize the North. The South 
Yangtze Hills include that part of the 
region which is tributary to the 
Yangtze Plain. 

Cultivation is restricted to the 
valley floors and the lower slopes of the 
hills. Rice is the dominant crop, but 
only limited areas of the hills are 
terraced. There is normally a surplus 
for export to the industrial districts 
along the Yangtze. Tea is an im- 
portant cash crop and is grown more 
extensively here than anywhere else in 
China. Although the capacity of the 
land to support agriculture is low, the 
favorable climate causes a dense con- 
centration of people along the rivers. 


SOUTHEASTERN Coast 


The Southeastern Coast consists of a 
rocky and irregular shore line backed 
by picturesque mountains, roughly 
parallel to the sea, through which swift 
rivers have cut narrow canyons. Each 
of these streams has a delta and an im- 
portant city at its mouth, and these 
cities and tributary rivers dominate 
the economic life. Travel is by boat 
along the rivers or by sea from one city 
to another, rather than overland. 

Fishing is an important industry 
along the coastal fringe. The building 
of junks is aided by supplies of timber 
which are brought down from the 
mountains. The maritime interests of 
the region have led the people to mi- 
grate to the South Seas in large num- 
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bers, and the stream of remittances sent 
back to relatives by these adventurers 
plays an important part in maintaining 
the dense population. 

This is the typhoon region, with the 
worst storms from July to September. 


Hrs or LIANGKEWANG 

-This is the tropical region of China, 
with abundant rainfall and a year- 
round growing season. The year may 
be divided into two seasons, a long, hot, 
humid summer and a short, dry winter. 
The rainfall exceeds sixty inches. The 
perpetual greenness is in direct con- 
trast to the brownness of the North 
during so much of the year. 

Agriculture is carried on under in- 
tensive conditions and might better be 
termed gardening than farming, be- 
cause of the excessive amount of hand 
labor which is involved. Draft ani- 
mals are relatively less important than 
farther north, for the demand for 
human food is such that there is no land 
available for forage crops. The water 
buffalo is the principal farm animal. 
Two crops of rice per year are the rule, 
and a third crop of vegetables may also 
be raised. Other products are sugar 
cane, tobacco, palm leaves for fans, 
excellent oranges and other fruits, and 
mulberry for silk. 

On account of the large amount of 
hilly land unsuited for occupation, the 
population density of the region as a 
whole is not particularly high. The 
real crowding may be seen in the statis- 
tical tables, which indicate that the 
farm land per capita is but 0.18 acres, 
and that there is the amazing total 
of 3495 people to each square mile 
of cultivated land. High standards 
of living are impossible under such 
conditions. 

Rivers and canals are used for trans- 
portation wherever available, while 
away from the waterways, coolie 
carriers are employed. There are no 


cart roads and only three short rail- 
ways. 

Hongkong is the great distributing 
center for south China, and has one of 
the finest harbors in the world. Canton 
is located up the shallow Pearl River 
and is the political rather than the 
economic rival of Hongkong. 

The people of this region, particu- 
larly those from the Canton delta, are 
among the most progressive in China. 
Large numbers have gone overseas. 
The energy and the business ability of 
the people appear to be due to qualities 
of race rather to the environment, 
which is less stimulating than that of 
the North. 


SOUTHWESTERN TABLELAND 

This region is a dissected plateau, 
cut by deep canyons and crossed by 
high mountains. The average eleva- 
tion is above a mile, so that although 
it lies near the tropics it has a delight- 
ful, temperate climate. There are 
several broad plains, and these areas 
together with the valley bottoms are 
intensively tilled. Rice is the domi- 
nant summer crop, and the opium 
poppy is conspicuous during the 
winter. 

The Southwestern Tableland is an 
anthropological museum. Only about 
half of the people are real Chinese, and 
the remainder comprise a great variety 
of primitive peoples. In all cases, the 
standard of living is low. Difficulties 
of transportation will doubtless keep 
this a backward region for some time 
to come. 


TIBETAN BORDERLAND 


The plateau of Tibet is the highest 
area of land on the face of the earth. 
On the side next to China proper, this 
lofty highland is seamed with deep 
gorges in the center and south, and 
marked by inclosed basins toward the 
north. Despite the great altitude and 
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the consequent cold, conditions of life 
resemble those in the Central Asiatic 
Steppes and Deserts. Many of the 
people are nomads, who move up or 
down the slopes in search of pasturage 
for their flocks of sheep or yak accord- 
ing to the season. 

The characteristic beast of burden is 


the yak, from whose hair are made the 
black tents of the nomads. 

Tibet is divided politically into 
Nearer and Farther Tibet. China 
exercises an uncertain jurisdiction over 
the former, but the latter portion, 
which includes Lhasa, is practically 
autonomous. 


China in the Remaking 


By T. Z. Koo, LL.D. 


Associate General Secretary, National Committee, Young Men’s Christian Association 
of China, Shanghai, China 


S a racial and political entity, 
China claims one fourth of the 
human race and one fifth of the habit- 
able surface of the earth. This huge 
mass of humanity is now undergoing a 
tremendous transformation, the final 
outcome of which no one can or dares 
foretell. But this much, at least, is 
clear: What happens to this quarter of 
the human family will, in the long run, 
affect the welfare of the other three 
quarters. This being so, are we not 
shortsighted when we dismiss the 
subject of China, as so many do, with 
some such remark as, “Oh, the names 
of your generals are so confusing; I 
give up!”? It is this lack of the will 
to understand which is at the root of 
so much misunderstanding between 
peoples. Therefore, when I was asked 
to contribute an article to the China 
number of The Annals of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science, 
I responded favorably because I felt 
that the subject was worthy of another 
effort at elucidation. 


WESTERN CULTURÐ INFLUENCES 
CHINA 


In order to understand what is going 
on in China today, it is necessary, 
first of all, to grasp the general nature 
of the background of the present 
situation and to isolate from a mass of 
chaotic and often conflicting data those 
basic factors which make up that 
background. 

One word will suffice to characterize 
the general nature of the background, 
namely, the word change. Everything 
in China is in a state of flux. In fact, 
we are seeing in Asia today nothing less 
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than the gigantic drama of a whole 
people, comprising a fourth of the 
human race, changing from one mode of 
living into another. This change was 
brought about mainly by the intro- 
duction of western ideas and ideals into 
China a little over a century ago. 
Through this introduction, a hoary, 
deep-flowing, esthetic East came into 
contact with a young, vigorous, scien- 
tific West. When two cultures of such 
dissimilar character meet in the life of 
any people, it immediately creates a 
state of upheaval, followed by pro- 
found changes in the life of that people. 
Viewed in this light, we may consider 
the present state of affairs in China as 
the direct outcome of this conflict of 
cultures. 

Through the intermingling of the 
two cultures, several dynamic ideas 
from the West have been injected into 
the placid stream of Chinese life. 
These ideas, germinating and spreading 
in our midst, have gradually brought on 
the present upheaval which is still 
gaining in volume and intensity. Al- 
ready the old order is crumbling in face 
of the onslaught of these ideas, and a 
new social and political structure is 
rising in its place. Owing to the lack 
of space, we will mention only a few of 
these ideas without any amplification. 
They are: first, the conception of 
democracy; second, of science; third, 
of industrialism; fourth, of socialism; 
and last, of the value of the individual. 
In these five conceptions, you have the 
pivotal points of impact in this con- 
flict of cultures. 

Now, let us try to trace some of the 
more important changes in Chinese 
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life which have come as a result of this 
impact of dynamic ideas of one culture 
upon another. We can see these 
changes fairly clearly in the contempo- 
rary political, intellectual, economic, 
social, and moral life of our people. 


PourricaL REORGANIZATION 


In the political life of the Chinese 
people, the change is from an organiza- 
tion dominated by the will of one per- 
son, the Emperor, to one in which the 
will of the people will reign supreme. 
In other words, it is a change from 
autocracy to democracy. We defi- 
nitely abandoned the monarchical form 
of government in 1911 and, since then, 
have been struggling painfully toward 
the goal of democracy; but as yet we 
are very far from realizing our goal. 
On this road of political evolution, it is 
fair to say that we have traveled only 
the first mile. As a people, we are just 
beginning to think not in terms of the 
clan but of the ‘nation. The family 
clan, which has been the unit of politi- 
cal thought in China for many cen- 
turies, is now being replaced by the 
conception of the nation-state. In 
other words, a new consciousness of 
nationhood is growing up among the 
people. Our immediate task is to 
nurture, develop, and educate this 
consciousness until it has acquired 
sufficient depth, wisdom, and power to 
undertake the responsibilities involved 
in a government “of the people, by the 
people, and for the people.” 


INTELLECTUAL TRANSITION 


In the intellectual life of the Chinese 
people, the change is from a thought 
life dominated by the authority of the 
past to one characterized by a scientific 
attitude of mind. The traditional 
thought life of China is conservative in 
spirit, speculative in outlook, ethical in 
content, and literary in expression. 
The authority of the past was accepted 


by the scholars without question. For 
instance, in the old schools of China, if 
you were to raise any question with 
your teacher about the validity of some 
statement contained in the classics, 
you would, more likely, receive a rap on 
your head for your pains rather than an 
explanation. An intellectual life devel- 
oped under these conditions can only 
lead to one result—stagnation. 

Fortunately for the Chinese people, 
this traditional thought life was radi- 
cally changed by the advent of the 
New-Culture Movement in 1913. A 
group of Chinese scholars, among whom 
was Dr. Hu Shih, who saw the need for - 
an orientation in China’s mental 
processes and habits, started a thought 
movement which, in less than a decade, 
had completely revolutionized our way 
of thinking. Instead of the old con- 
servative spirit, emphasis is now laid 
upon the importance of acquiring the 
scientific mind. By the scientific 
mind is meant that mental attitude 
which will look not backward into the 
past but forward into the future, which 
will not merely accept the traditional 
but will also experiment with the new, 
which will not only deal with beautiful 
phrases but will also come to grips with 
reality. 

Although this change is already well 
on its way, it cannot yet be said that 
the scientific attitude of mind is 
thoroughly established in our intellec- 
tual life. The mind of the Chinese 
people today is like a bird which has 
suddenly gained its freedom after a 
long period of confinement in its cage. 
It is confused and yet eager for new 
ideas. It will be many years before 
our people will be thoroughly at home 
with this new scientific attitude of 
mind. , 

But the effect of the change in our 
intellectual outlook is already apparent 
in our educational system. In the old 
days, Chinese education was almost 
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exclusively ethical in nature. It was 
teaching man how to live with his 
fellow-men. Today, the purpose of 
education in China is almost entirely 
technical. It is teaching man how to 
earn his living. 


Economic UPHEAVAL 


In the economic life of the Chinese 
people, we come to a change which is 
most difficult for us to face. The old 
economic order of China rested upon 
two foundations. One was the system 
of small home industries and the other, 
agriculture under small ownership. 
An economic order of this nature 
becomes totally imadequate when 
thrown against the modern industrial 
system of the West. We are, there- 
fore, obliged to abandon the old, simple, 
agricultural life and the small-unit 
home industries in order to develop a 
modern economic structure in our 
country. This development is taking, 
at present, two directions. First, we 
see the rise of industries organized on 
the principle of mass production. 
Second, there is the steady introduction 
of machinery to replace hand labor, and 
the gradual application of scientific 
knowledge and methods to production. 

But here again, while we have 
broken with the past, the new order is 
by no means firmly established. Dur- 
ing this transition period, the cost of 
living is steadily rising, while our 
capacity for production has not risen 
proportionately. Therefore, great 
masses of our people are having real 
difficulty in making the proverbial two 
ends meet. When on top of this 
situation is piled all the uncertainty 
and suffering caused by civil war, 
banditry, and famines, then you will 
sense something of the peril lurking 
in this phase of our life. 

When a country is in such an eco- 
nomic state, it is a fertile field for the 
propagation of the various theories of 


socialism. Literally, millions of our 
people are living on the borderline 
of starvation, and any theory which 
promises them an equitable share of the 
nation’s wealth will find them ready 
followers. 


SOCIAL CHANGE 


In the social life of the Chinese 
people, also, fundamental changes are 
taking place. The old social life of 
China is distinguished by two charac- 
teristics. The first is the patriarchal 
system of family organization, and the 
second the secluded status of women. 
The patriarchal system of family 
organization develops the large clans 
which are so characteristic of Chinese 
social life. But now, especially among 
the younger generation, a revolt is on 
against this system. Youth is striking 
out in a new direction known as the 
Individual Home Movement. This 
means that when the children in a 
family marry, they will no longer live 
with their parents, but will establish 
homes of their own. In time, this 
movement will break up the clan 
organization of the family and will 
change the whole complexion of family 
life in China. 

The status of women in the old 
social system of China was definitely 
domestic. The men were expected to 
be active outside of the home and 
women within the home. Thus each 
had a distinct sphere of responsibility. 
It is not an uncommon thing in China 
to see women managing the family 
finances. The men make the money 
and the wives superintend the domestic 
economy. While their place in the 
home has given our women good train- 
ing in tact, management, and poise, it 
has also deprived them of the chance to 
earn their own living. Until recently, 
women with independent means were 
rare in China. 

Another feature in the status of 
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women was the rigid barrier erected in 
the social intercourse between men end 
women, especially of the younger 
generation. Very often in the old 
marriages of China, the bride and the 
bridegroom saw each other for the 
first time after their marriage. In fact, 
in the marriage ceremony of China, 
there is a part called “Lifting the Veil.” 
After the bride and the bridegroom 
have pledged their marriage vows be- 
fore Heaven and Earth, they are con- 
ducted to the bridal chamber and there 
the bridal veil is lifted and the groom 
takes his first look at his bride. You 
can well imagine what a crucial mo- 
ment that is, for the success or the 
failure of the marriage is very often 
determined by that first glimpse. 

But now all this is being changed. 
The women of China are no longer 
confined to the domestic sphere. They 
are coming out in a remarkable manner 
into public life. In education, business, 
government, medicine, and so forth, 
Chinese women are rapidly taking 
their places. The barrier in the social 
intercourse between the sexes is also 
coming down. Young men and young 
women are today meeting freely in 
society. As an indication of the new 
status already acquired by our women, 
we need only look at the membership 
of the Central Administrative Council, 
the highest organ in our National 
Government. The Council is com- 
posed of fifteen members, and the 
Chairman of the group is, ex officio, 
President of the Republic. At one 
time, this Council of fifteen had two 
women members on it. The women of 
China, therefore, need no longer fight 
for the vote, or for equality bezore the 
law, or for the privilege to enter the 
professions. All these opportunities 
are already open to them. ‘The only 
limit to the full use of these opportuni- 
ties lies in the fact that we have not 
been able to provide enough facilities 


for the education and training of our 
women. 


Morar MUTATION 
In the moral life of the Chinese 
people, the changes are more difficult 
to trace. Three observations, how- 
ever, can be made with fair accuracy. 


‘First, the old established standards 


of conduct are beginning to topple. 
Take, for instance, the virtue of loyalty. 
In the old days, the expression of this 
virtue had at its summit, the person of 
the Emperor. He seemed to draw 
into his own person the expressions of 
loyalty on the part of the people. But 
today, the Emperor is no more, and 
nothing in the new order has yet risen 
to take his place. When you realize 
that our young men and young women 
are living in an ethical world in which 
all the old landmarks are disappearing, 
you will then begin to understand some- 
thing of their bewilderment. 

The second observation is that the 
ethical emphasis in China seems to be 
steadily shifting from the individual to 
the group. In the old days, our ethical 
thinkers emphasized virtues belonging 
to an individual person, such as loyalty, 
personal honesty, uprightness, and so 
forth. But if you study the ethical 
writings of the present day, you will 
find that the virtues now upheld be- 
fore the people are those which pertain 
to group life, such as coöperation, team 
play, unity, and similar concepts. 
Here is at least one clear indication as 
to the direction in which the moral life 
of the Chinese people is developing. 

My third observation in this sphere 
is that a consciousness of the value of 
the individual is steadily rising. In 
the old days, man was a social unit, and 
his individual personality was very 
much subordinated to the social or- 
ganism. But today, more and more, 
in our ethical thinking, the value of the 
individual person is receiving recogni- 
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tion. This is especially true of persons 
_ belonging to what modern social work- 

ers have termed “the underprivileged 
classes.” 

In these five great changes just 
described, we have the basic factors 
which underlie the march of events 
in China. No matter what political 
situation obtains in the country at the 
moment, or which general is at the top, 
these changes go on without interrup- 
tion, gradually working out a trans- 
formation of life in China. No analy- 
sis of the situation in our country 
would be complete without a descrip- 
tion of these basic factors in the back- 
ground of Chinese life today. 


POLITICAL UNrricaTion 


. Now we can pass on to a study of the 
more present developments in China. 
Again, let us first try to grasp the 
general nature of the period immedi- 
ately before us. This can be summed 
up in a few words. In China at the 
present moment, we are seeing the 
process of a revolutionary movement 
which has emerged from its military 
stage, trying to settle down as the 
ordered government of the country. 
Once we have grasped this fact, we 
can understand more intelligently the 
problems which confront us as a people. 
In the following paragraphs, I will take 
up four of these problems which are 
inherent in the situation. 

First, there is the urgent problem of 
the political unification of China. For 
the last fifteen years, China has not had 
a national government except in name. 
The provincial governments under 
military control have acted independ- 
ently of any central government. 
This was perhaps inevitable when the 
country was in the throes of the revolu- 
tion. But as soon as a revolution has 
achieved its immediate military goal, 
it must settle down to the serious 
business of governing the country. As 


it does so, its first task is to restore 
security and unity in the country. In 
order to achieve this desirable end, the 
organization of a national government 
and the adoption of a working constitu- 
tion are imperative. The former was 
done at Nanking two years ago, while 
the latter is still unaccomplished. 

When the National Government was 
established, with President Chiang 
Kai Shek at its head, the one question 
of absorbing interest in everybody’s 
mind was, “Will it last?” Since its 
establishment, the Central Govern- 
ment has been challenged first by the’ 
Kwangsi Group, then by the Kuomin- 
chun, and more lately by Governor 
Yen Hsi Shan of Shansi. From each 
crisis it emerged victoriously, with 
added prestige and the increased 
confidence of the people. As far as it 
is humanly possible to look into the 
future, all indications point to the fact 
that the stability of the present Na- 
tional Government is assured for a 
period of years. This does not mean 
that the authority of the Central 
Government will be established all over 
the country at once. It will require 
several years of the utmost patience 
and tact on the part of the leaders of 
the new Government before all the 
provinces will return to the fold. 

The next question in the problem 
of political unification is the evolution 
of a constitution which will be accepta- 
ble to all the provinces. At the present 
time, two important legal instruments 
are lacking in China. The first is a 
“Bill of Rights” in which the funda- 
mental rights of the people will be set 
forth and properly safeguarded. Leck- 
ing such an instrument, there will 
always be a feeling of insecurity among 
the people which will in turn infect the 
government. The second is a clear 
demarcation of the relative spheres of 
authority of the Central and the 
provincial governments, especially in 
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matters of finance and military control. 
As long as this is not done, disputes 
between the Federal and the state 
authorities, to use American terms, 
cannot be settled in a legal manner. 
The only alternative, then, is civil war. 
This was exactly what has been happen- 
ing in China during the past two years 
since the establishment of the Central 
Government. The various revolts re- 
ferred to in the last paragraph were 
mainly military attempts to oppose the 
policy of the Central Government in 
military disbandment and financial reor- 
ganization. These attempts will con- 
tinue to occur periodically until the 
spheres of authority of the Central and 
the local governments are clearly de- 
limited. A constitution embodying at 
least these two legal instruments, if 
promulgated, will go a long way to 
secure the political peace and unity so 
sorely needed in China today. 


TRAINING POPULACE FOR CITIZENSHIP 


The second problem before us is the 
vast one of preparing and training a 
whole people to understand the proc- 
esses and undertake the responsibili- 
ties of democratic government. The 
Chinese people have grown up under 
one form of political organization for 
nearly two thousand years. They 
cannot change and take up a new form 
of political life without the necessary 
preparation and training. This is 
frankly recognized by the leaders, and 
a process of political training for the 
people is being initiated at this mo- 
ment. This process can be seen at 
work in two ways: first, in the educa- 
tional program of the Government 
through its schools and colleges; and 
second, in the effort of a large num- 
ber of voluntary organizations in the 
fields of popular education, citizenship 
training, international understanding, 
women’s movements, rural improve- 
ment, and so forth. In China, we 


consider this the most fundamental 
work we have to do, as a people, for the 
next two or three decades. Unfortu- 
nately, this is a stage in our develop- 
ment which is comparatively unknown 
outside of China, because newspapers 
in the West will not report work so 
devoid of sensational interest. Never- 
theless, it is in this sphere that one 
will find most of the constructive work 
being done which is fundamental in the 
remaking of China. 


MATERIAL RECONSTRUCTION 


The third great problem confronting 
the new National Government is the 
material reconstruction of China. 
One of the impressions which will 
strike the Western visitor in China is 
the comparatively undeveloped ma- 
terial state of our country. Take, for 
instance, electricity. With the excep- 
tion of a few large cities, almost a 
whole continent is waiting for electri- 
fication. Take machinery. Again, 
the industries of a whole nation are 
waiting for mechanization. The same 
is true in the field of natural resources, 
such as minerals and water power. 
Indeed, if one allows one’s imagination 
to play a little on the future, one sees a 
tremendous program of material recon- 
struction unfolding in China, a pro- 
gram which will involve the industries, 
the technical skill, and the financial 
resources, not only of China but also of 
nations in the West. 

The beginnings of this program are 
already being made. Ever since the 
establishment of the National Govern- 
ment two years ago T. V. Soong, the 
Minister of Finance, has been making 
heroic efforts to stabilize China’s 
finances. He realizes that material 
development on a large scale is possible 
only when there is confidence in the 
financial stability of the National 
Government. H. H. Kung, Minister 
of Industry, Commerce and Labor, too, 
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has been doing his best to develop the 
trade and the industries of China. 
Unfortunately, their efforts have been 
considerably hampered by the periodic 
recurrences of civil strife, which have 
made even their best laid plans go 
wrong. 


INTERNATIONAL PROBLEMS 


The fourth immediate problem be- 
fore us is the readjustment of China’s 
international relationships. Hitherto, 
the so-called “unequal treaties” were 
regarded as the center of this problem. 
But with the recovery of tariff au- 
tonomy and the abolishment of extra- 
territoriality, the center has shifted to 
Manchuria. So far as the “unequal 
treaties” are concerned, the feeling in 
China is that the principle of abolish- 
ment has already been accepted by the 
Powers and that it but remains to work 
out the details. Popular interest is, 
therefore, concentrated now on the 
international tangle in Manchuria; for 
in that area, China is threatened from 
the north by the Red Imperialism of 
Soviet Russia and from the south by 
the territorial ambitions of Japan. 
There is a growing realization among 
our people that our real international 
«problem is in Manchuria. During the 
past year, our newspapers and maga- 
zines have been full of articles on 
Manchuria. The subject has been 
treated ininnumerable publicaddresses. 
Study clubs of students have been 
formed in many colleges and special 
groups have gone into the territory to 
study the problems at first hand. 
Manchuria is destined to loom large in 
China’s international problems in the 
next decade and its solution will call 
for the utmost wisdom and firmness on 
the part of our leaders. 

My interest in international ques- 
tions, however, has led me to see an- 
other side of this problem, namely, the 
personal side of international relation- 


- ships. 


By this I mean the personal 
attitudes and spirit with which we, as 
individuals, treat each other across our 
national and racial lines. We may 
abolish every unequal treaty China has 
with other countries; yet if, as individ- 
uals, we go on treating each other with 
arrogance, disrespect, and intolerance, 
we will have done only half of the work 
in international reconciliation. In the 
Far East, this personal phase requires 
readjustment as much as the treaty 
relationships. 

In the four problems just outlined, 
I have given the immediate concerns of 
the Chinese people. These, together 
with the five fundamental changes 
described in the first part of this paper, 
really form the whole picture of the 
Chinese situation. 


Prussina FORWARD 


It now remains for me to try to give 
you an insight into the spirit with which 
the Chinese people are facing these 
tremendous developments. Those of 
you who are familiar with the Old 
Testament will recall the story of the 
Israelites marching out of their land of 
bondage, Egypt, to their land of 
promise, Canaan. In China today, we 
are seeing almost an exact parallel of 
this incident. We, too, have risen as a 
people and turned our backs upon our 
Egypt, the Old China, to move towards 
our Canaan, the New China. But 
between Egypt and Canaan, there were 
forty long years of wandering in the 
wilderness, and this is exactly what the 
Chinese people are going through today. 
We have left the old but have not 
arrived atthenew. Weare wandering 
in the wilderness. And as we wander 
in the wilderness, there are many among 
our people who, like the Israelities, 
look back longingly to the flesh pots of 
Egypt. But deep down in our hearts 
we know that a return to the Old China 
is not possible. Even though the way 
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before us may be long and full of 
uncertainties, with dangers and diffi- 
culties lurking at every turn, we know 
we still have to press onward until we 
have reached our promised land. 

We further realize that our passage 
from the Old to the New China is 
not over smoothly paved highways. 
Every step of our way through the 
wilderness will have to be hewn by 
ourselves with our own sweat and 


blood. This is the price we have to 


pay and it has been a heavy one for 
us during the past twenty years. But 
we have paid it cheerfully, for in our 
hearts is a vision bright and clear, the 
vision of the New China. Some 
among us, like Moses, have climbed to 
the top of Mount Nebo and from afar 
have seen our Promised Land. It is 
this vision shining before our eyes and 
burning in our hearts which is leading 
us steadily onward through deep val- 
leys and dark forests to the New China. 


Chinese Continuity 


By Dane H. Kure, If 
Columbia University, New York City 


O a student of things Chinese, their f 


most impressive trait is continuity. 
One cannot travel in China today, 
from Shanghai to a small village in the 
most rural region, without wonder at 
the age-old devices, at the antiquity of 
the proverbs, the ceremonies, and the 
rituals—in short, without feeling that 
he walks through the ages. 

Equally impressive to him are the 
long horns blown by the priests in the 
Lama Temple of Peiping, the symmetri- 
cal beauty of the altar of the Temple of 
Heaven, the Temple orthe Tomb of Con- 
fucius, the astronomical instruments, 


` the Great Wall, the camel caravans, 


the two-wheeled carts, the deep-cut 
roads, the simple plow, the sea-going 
junk on the Yangtze, the towering 
waterwheels of Szechwan, the religious 
processions of Ningpo or Canton, the 
looms of Nanking or Huchow, the 
stacks and stacks of volumes of state 
history, or the proverbs on the lips of 
a common coolie—quotations from the 
Odes or from Confucius, Mencius, or 
Mo Ti. 

Behind the wheelbarrow or the 
springless cart, the student sees the 
potter’s wheel; back of the plow and 
the hoe, the primitive digging stick; 
beyond the tomes of historical records, 
the simple picture writing when a circle 
with a dot meant the sun. It seems 
just a step from China today to the era 
of beginnings. This long continuity 
ties the modern Chinese to an ancient 
past as the bamboo rope leashes a junk 
struggling to escape with the outgoing 
tide. 
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NORTH AND SOUTH CONTRASTED 


And as the student sees through the 
present to the high past, he under- 
stands more clearly the struggles and 
defeats, the conflicts and achievements 
of today. He realizes that the civil 
strife between North and South can be 
paralleled in every era during the last 
two thousand years, for it is really a 
conflict, of cultures. 

A culture, generally north of the 
Yangtze Kiang, was brought in by 
pastoral invaders from the northwest, 
who adapted themselves to the settled 
life of agriculture. Its distinct traits 
have been wagons, roads, horses, cows, 
camels, wheat and millet, dry farming 
and the plow, mud huts, migratory 
contacts with the great plains west and 
north, written language, poetry, phil- 
osophy, history, elementary science, 
skill in war, and highly organized 
government. And a culture complex, 
generally south of the Yangtze, is 
indigenous and aboriginal basically, 
with paths, wheelbarrows and carrying 
sticks, hoes, buffalo, rice and wet 
farming, canals and boats, houses of 
brick, and migratory contacts in the 
maritime area of the Straits Settle- 
ments, routes of the commerce of the 
East. 

Just as the everyday speech of the 
Southern folk in its variant differences 
from that of the Northern has resisted 
conguest from the North, so in the 
attitudes and ideals of the people there 
is also conflict. Thus, the recent 
civil war between North and South may 
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in a sense be thought of as the inevi- 
table struggle between those who look 
seaward and those who look landward 
—between peoples who reflect such 
differentials in continuities that the 
stresses and strains exceed the power of 
political accommodation. 

In general one may say, at least so 
far as leaders are concerned, that ideo- 
logically those in the South have broken 
more with the past, show less atti- 
tudinal continuity, and are therefore 
more progressive, more radical. When 
they reveal neither the same vocational 
rhythms nor the same speech nor the 
same meanings, it is natural that they 
tend to reveal political conflict with the 
landlocked folk of the North. Con- 
trast, if you will, Sun Yat Sen with 
Yuan Shih Kai, or Chiang Kai Shek 
with Feng Yu Hsiang. 

Just as the understanding of Chinese 
continuity aids in the interpretation 
of these internal events, so also does it 
throw light upon the relations of China 
to other nations of the world. 

Into this complex known as China 
have gone the conditionings of a com- 
plex of variables. The fundamental 
factors that have influenced the peo- 
ples and their experiences are land, 
races, culture, and time, 


Tax Tom Factor 

Hoary antiquity is the outstanding 
characteristic of Chinese culture. No 
other people of the world have had 
such an ancient origin coupled with a 
continuous history reaching into the 
present. 

China is a land wherein the funda- 
ment of culture was established by 
transmission from the region northeast 
of the Caspian Sea, so early that it is 


1 This may appear to the reader to be a geo- 
graphical interpretation of history. While 
geography is a phase of the total situation, the 
statement is based on the concept that culture 
complexes are determiners of behavior patterns 


identical with that of Europe. In the 
course of time, war contact with the 
nomadic Turks on the north and the 
aboriginals of Asia on the east and the 
south improved upon this fundament of 
culture and elaborated it to such a high 
point that it included not only the 
technology that could support an ever- 
increasing population, but also an ide- 
ology which included an ethics of 
societal organization as high as any in 
the world up to the time of the rise 
of modern science in the Occident, 
a religion which was monotheistic, and 
a philosophy which was monistic and 
based upon both social ethics and a 
rudimentary science of astronomy. 

Even if one sets aside the traditional 
dates of the origin of the Chinese peo- 
ple, history places the antiquity of 
China so high that, including the forma- 
tive period of Chinese culture, one must 
allow at least four to six thousand 
years. Iran, Crete, and Egypt can all 
claim a high antiquity but not a con- 
tinuity of institutions and ideology 
comparable to that of China. In 
Mesopotamia and around the Mediter- 
ranean Basin and throughout the Euro- 
pean Peninsula, civilizations waxed and 
waned, while China evolved a great 
culture and a great empire. 

Only the nature races of the world, 
such as the Veddahs of India, the abo- 
riginals of Siberia, the peoples of the 
far-flung islands of the Pacific, or the 
American Indians, reveal commensu- 
rate antiquity with a continuous exist- 
ence to modern times. But by virtue 
of the complexity of Chinese technology 
and social organization, and particu- 
larly because of the high achievements 
in certain of the sciences, and a philos- 
ophy comparable to that of the de- 
veloped cultures of ancient Greece and 
Rome, the Chinese cannot be classed 
with primitive peoples. China repre- 
sents rather an ancient florescence of 
culture which enjoyed such stability 
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and continuity in many of its earlier 
forms that it can best be characterized 
in comparison with the strictly modern 
cultures of the Occident, as arrested. 

The history of the legendary period 
begins in 2857 B.c. with the accession 
of Yao, deals only with the four great 
heroes Yao, Shun, Yu and T’ang, and 
closes with the establishment of the 
Chou Dynasty. Sse-ma Ch’ien, the 
great historian, accepts even the date 
2700 3.c., when Huang Ti was wander- 
ing about in Northwestern China. 
Though strictly authenticated history 
begins during the Chou Dynasty, 
841 B.C., cultural and archeological 
evidences support a theory of conti- 
nuity that reaches back from five to 
ten thousand years. 

Another aspect of the time factor, 
which is a problem for research, is the 
significance of the serial order of his- 
torical events. Such a problem will 
have to be integrated with other factors 
of race, migrations and contacts, and 
culture inventions and transmissions; 
but there can be no doubt that chrono- 
logical conjunctivities have played an 
important réle in the evolution of 
modern China. 


Tae Land Factor 


To appreciate the full importance 
of the land factor in Chinese continuity, 
one must remember that topography 
may work for or against contact. On 
the one hand, the very location of the 
geographic area in relation to Europe 
and the Mediterranean Basin has made 
for isolation, which accounts in part for 
the peculiarities of Chinese culture in 
contrast with the Europeo-American. 
On the other hand, that same location, 
being contiguous to the plains on the 
north and the west has made for con- 
tact with the fighting nomads—to the 
south, for contact with the uncivilized 
tribes; while the Pacific Coast afforded 
opportunity for shipping. These latter 


conditions operated for a similarity 
of culture throughout eastern Asia— 
China, Japan, and Korea. 

Not only locus but also size of land 
mass has made for continuity. With 
its southern extremity in Hainan, China 
extends as far north as the Amur; with 
its western end in the Pamirs, it reaches 
the Pacific. It contains nearly four 
and a half million square miles with a 
climatic range from the subtropical 
regions of the south to the cold- 
temperate, almost subarctic, areas of 
the north. 

Though there is a difference of 
thirty-five degrees in latitude between 
the northern and southern extremities, 
the climate is greatly affected by 
topographic features. The cold of the 
high mountains in the west and the 
south, the heat and the moisture of the 
Yunnan jungles, the aridity of Turkes- 
tan, the constancy of the Han and 
Yangtze, and the unreliability of the 
Hwai and Yellow Rivers, all show that 
any climate of the world may be found 
somewhere in China. 

Then to locus and size must be added 
fertility, for the wide coastal plains 
built up by the great rivers flowing into 
the ocean and revived by frequent 
floods, or covered with the rich loess 
deposited by the winds from the Gobi 
Desert, have been capable of support- 
ing some of the most congested areas of 
the world? ` 

This same land mass has been the 
home of the races of China for approxi- 
mately the last ten millennia. 


Races 


China has always been occupied by a 
variety of races. The picture one 
gets at the dawn of history is somewhat 
as follows: on the north the Mongols, 
the Turks, the Manchus, the Koreans, 


2? Other features of the more immediate types 
of land controls will be analyzed later in connec- 
tion with culture. 
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the Tungus, and minor tribes of 
Buriats, Goldi, and Dahurs; on the 
northwest the Serts and the Hindus; 
on the west the Tibetans, the Lolcs, 
and the Mantzu; and on the south 
the Shans, the Miao, the Yao, and the 
Tung Chia, or cave dwellers. The 
ancestors of these modern peoples 
possessed the whole area now known as 
China. They were aboriginal tribes, 
whose origins are obscure in prehistory 
and are yet to be unraveled by 
archeological researches. They are fre- 
quently referred to as the Miao, the 
Man, the Ti, and the Yueh in ancient 
literature. They were the barbarians 
through whose conquest and by whese 
tribute the glory that was China was 
built. 

But who were the Chinese? They 
were invading tribes not racially 
Chinese at all. They came from 
Central Asia in successive waves of 
migration, pushed out by economic 
competition due to the gradual dessica- 
tion of great inland seas, on whose 
shores once flourished a high civiliza- 
tion. Entering from the northwest, 
they penetrated the upper reaches of 
the Yellow River and settled perma- 
nently in the lower reaches or what is 
generally the area now occupied by 
Chihli, Shansi and Shantung. Con- 
tinuous conquest by war enabled the 
descendants of these invaders to es- 
tablish a political hegemony over the 
aboriginals, although the nomads of the 
north and the Miao of the southwest 
long retained their independence. 

By sending out members of the 
royal family to rule over the con- 
quered peoples, governmental centers 
were set up. These later became 
city-states and centers from which 
radiated the culture brought in by the 
invaders. Meanwhile, these rulers and 
their descendants intermarried with 
the aboriginals, developed new ruling 
houses, and merged the weaker city- 


states into kingdoms, until, by 1122 
B.C., the House of Chou emerged 
supreme in the center of ancient culture 
and government. During this dy- 
nasty, political power was extended to 
the far south and was organized under 
a feudal system. 

Thus there is much evidence both 
direct and indirect to support the 
theory that the modern “Chinese” are 
(1) the heirs of the invading culture 
bearers, who themselves were gradually 
amalgamated out of existence, but 
(2) racially, descendants of aboriginal 
tribes. 

At any rate, the Chou Dynasty 
represents an era of nearly nine cen- 
turies during which the barbarians 
were gradually assimilated into the 
“Chinese” culture, although the name 
China does not attach to land or 
people generally until Chin Shih 
Hwang Ti, the first emperor, 221 B.c. 


CULTURE 


The adaptation of peoples to the 
various conditions of topography and 
climate, with a concomitant supply of 
food resources, through time produces 
characteristic culture complexes. 

We have already noted that in terms 
of material traits, North and South 
China represent two great culture 
areas with differences in their racial 
bases, the South China complex be- 
ing fundamentally aboriginal and the 
North China complex being introduced 
by invaders. 


Tue LEGENDARY PERIOD 


Even before the establishment of the 
Chou Dynasty, these northern culture 
bearers had achieved a high civiliza- 
tion. They had agriculture and, as 
early as the twenty-third century, a 
Minister of Agriculture; certain use 
of iron as early as 1844 B.c.; and an 
acquaintance with such metals as gold, 
silver, copper, mercury, and lead. 
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Horses date from the twenty-second 
century, as do also such animals as 
oxen, sheep, swine, and dogs. The 
people engaged in weaving silk, linen, 
and hair cloth and practiced dyeing in 
various colors—red, yellow, blue, and 
black. They used vessels of bronze 
and had bows, arrows, spears, battle 
axes, shields, and armor. Knives, 
hatchets, and plows were the principal 
tools. Language was in written form, 
as is evidenced by the famous bamboo 
books. Knowledge of music was very 
high. They possessed eight kinds of 
musical instruments—wind and string 
instruments, drums, cymbals, bells, 
musical stones, and the rattle, as well 
ag pitch pipes, which according to 
Sinologues evidence a knowledge of 
mathematics. They used carts drawn 
by horses for transportation, and 
chariots in battle. Government was 
highly organized into a feudal mon- 
archy with five grades of rank—duke, 
marquis, earl, viscount and baron— 
even as in Europe. The monarch was 
assisted by a premier and a cabinet of 
six ministers of religion, education, 
agriculture, works, justice, and com- 
munication, with subordinate ones 
for astronomy, music and forestry. 
The monarch’s governmental robes 
were decorated with emblems of the 
sun, the moon, the constellations, the 
dragon, the phcenix, and mountains on 
the upper garment. On the lower were 
the sacrificial cup, the aquatic plant, 
the flame, grain, the battle axe and 
fu. These indicated the various func- 
tions of the monarch and were worn 
by rulers of China until 1912, when 
the Republic was established. Even 
then, some of them were preserved in 
the seal of the new Government. 
There is reasonable evidence of the 
existence of an elementary science and 
possibly of the establishment of schools. 
The people had a knowledge of as- 
tronomy and used a lunar-solar calen- 


dar. Astrology flourished because of 
their belief in the power of the stars 
to determine human affairs. There 
was a definite body of law and a code 
of punishment. A whole hierarchy of 
religious beings was worshipped under 
the leadership of the monarch. Wor- 
ship was characterized by music and 
by a dance which was a rhythmic sway- 
ing of the body and a waving of palms 
and battle axes. Their ethical teach- 
ings were high, as for example from the 
Shu King: 


Go not to excess in pleasure. Put away 
evil without hesitation. . . . Study to have 
all your purposes in accord with reason. 
. .. Calamities sent by Heaven may be 
averted; from those brought upon a man 
by himself there is no escape. . . . It is not 
the knowing, but the doing that is difficult. 


Any one more or less familiar with 
China will recognize that with few 
exceptions these various forms of 
cultural achievements have continued 
down to recent times and, as noted 
before, reach back in their origins be- 
yond these eras to the time when the 
ancestors of the invaders lived in 
central Asia. Such is the general out- 
line of the culture which had been 
achieved previous to the establishment 
of the Chou Dynasty in the twelfth 
century B.C. 


Cuou Dyrnasty—Tur GOLDEN AGE 


With the achievements previously 
attained, it is not surprising that the 
Chou Dynasty, during its nine hundred 
years of sway, created what is known 
as the Golden Age. It was during this 
period that the main features of Chinese 
thought and practice were crystallized 
and stereotyped in such forms that 
they have continued to the present. 

It would be impossible to consider 
in detail all of the achievements which 
have continued in one form or another 
to recent times, but a few will suffice to 
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support the fact of long culture con- 
tinuities. 

In government, the feudalistic sys- 
tem which was begun during the Hsia 
and Shang Dynasties continued as 
the basis of organization and control. 
The government itself was on a fami- 
listice basis with all of the feudal lords 
at the beginning of the dynasty near 
relatives to the king. By it, political 
power was tremendously expanded. 

In 684 s.c. the Marquis of Ch’i 
established a government monopoly in 
the manufacture of salt and iron in 
order to increase his wealth. This 
was the origin of the famous Salt Ga- 
belle, still one of the principal sources 
of revenue. The border tariffs, or 
what is known now as ILikin, were 
established during this period also as a 
source of revenue. Also one finds the 
system of tithing, in which the unit 
of organization was ten households—a 
system that was retained by the late 
Manchu Dynasty. Over a tithing 
were the headmen or village elders, who 
represented their villages in relation 
to the government. They were the 
first census takers and were responsible 
to the government for the conduct of 
the villagers and for the upkeep of the 
physical condition of the villages, such 
as walls, streets, lighting, police, and 
village temple and theater. They 
provided schools, built markets, and 
adjudged local disputes. They also 
protected the villagers from the ex- 
ploitation of the officials, paid the cus- 
tomary taxes, and protested extra 
impositions. Thus in very early times 
was established the general scheme of 
social organization which rendered 
revenue to the central government and 
yet provided a high degree of local au- 
tonomy—the true basis of the modern 
democratic movement in China. 

During this same period one finds 
the first effort at a League of Nations. 
In 545 B.c. Hsiang Hsu, a minister of 


the state of Sung, invited the ministers 
from fourteen different states to con- 
vene and draw up a covenant to put 
an end to war. While this covenant 
did not last long, it did establish a 


precedent which from time to time - . 


since then has been imitated. 

By this time also the practice of 
revolution was firmly rooted. Already, 
the great cycle of political power had 
been amply revealed. A powerful 
lord skilled in fighting enlarged his 
sway and finally overthrew the last of a 
decadent dynastic line. He established 
a new house which waxed in power and 
glory, only to fall after a period of 
decadence and corruption to the vigor 
of some newly emergent leader who 
listened to the voice of the people, 
which is “the voice of Heaven.” 
Such was T’ang, founder of the Shang 
Dynasty, and Wu, who overthrew the 
Shang and established the Chou. 
Both history and philosophy com- 
manded revolution when the ruler 
proved incompetent. Such, too, was 
Ch’in, who in turn overthrew the Chou 
control; T’ai Tsung, who overthrew 
the Ming and set up the Manchu 
power; such, Li Yuan Hung and Wu 
Ting Fang, whose methods, though 
somewhat different, served to hasten 
the establishment of the Republic. 


Socar CLASSES 


In a highly paternalistic system, 
the common people were grouped in 
nine classes, according to their occupa- 
tions: (1) farmers, (2) gardeners, (8) 
woodmen, (4) herdsmen, (5) artisans, 
(6) merchants, (7) women weavers of 
silk and linen, (8) servants, (9) un- 
skilled laborers with a superintendent 
in charge of each group. 

Life was highly schematized, at 
least theoretically, though probably in 
practice the rigidity of the scheme 
broke down. That the general stereo- 
type, or theory of organization of life 
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continued is shown by the fact that 
even today, it is customary to classify 
people into (1) scholars, (2) land work- 
` ers, (3) artisans, (4) merchants, (5) 
housewives, (6) menials and unskilled 
workers, and (7) soldiers. Such classes 
are not to be considered as castes, for 
any one could become a scholar and a 
scholar could become an official. Only 
outcasts, convicts, slaves, actors, rag- 
pickers, barbers, and prostitutes were 
not eligible to rise in the social scale. 


MARRIAGE AND THY FAMILY 


The institutions of marriage and the 
family were established in a form in 
which they have continued to the 
present. The marriage broker or go- 
between, the gifts, the reception of the 
proposal of marriage in the ancestral 
temple, and the practice of concubinage 
were common among the nobility and 
were imitated by those of lower rank. 

Familist ethics of filial piety were 
stereotyped and put into record and 
have been influential from that period 
down to today. 


MATERIAL CULTURE 


In the buildings of the well-to-do, the 
characteristic architecture was already 
developed both in floor plan and deco- 
ration. ‘The poor, then as now, lived 
in mud huts or shacks with walls 
and roofs made of interwoven reeds. 
Chairs were not used at that time, 
though furniture was decorated with 
mother of pearl, as is common today. 

Cookery was highly developed. Food 
was served in dishes of bamboo, 
earthenware, and bronze, and eaten 
with chopsticks. 

The dress of the ancient people was 
quite similar to that common up to 
the close of the Manchu Dynasty, 
generally made of silk and linen. The 
paor people grew fat in winter when 
they added their many quilted gar- 
ments, for, then as now, their houses 


were not heated except with braziers. 
Jade ornaments were common and 
combs were instruments of decoration 
as well as for arranging the hair. 
The chief amusements were archery, 
music, drinking, fencing, cockfighting, 
and hunting. 

This period also saw the invention of 
the compass. 

Money was in use, which argues for 
commercial practices beyond the barter 
type. It was made of bronze in the 
form of a conventionalized spade and 
sword or knife. From the round hole 
at the end of the latter evolved the 
“cash.” 3 


LITERATURE AND PHILOSOPHY 


To the Chinese scholar of today, the 
Chou Dynasty is the Golden Age not 
because of these various cultural 
achievements just indicated, but be- 
cause of the work of the great scholars 
and philosophers, Confucius, Mencius, 
Lao Tze, Chuang Tzu, Mo Ti, and 
Hstin Tzu. Confucius gathered and 
edited the fragmentary records of early 
times and thus put into permanent 
form the accumulations of philosophy, 
ethics, and government. Then it was 
that the Four Books and the Five 
Classics took form and through the 
influence of Confucius’ disciples be- 
came the basis of Chinese ideology. Of 
such influence was Confucius that his 
teachings had become so sacrosanct 
within two centuries that when Chin 
Shih Hwang Ti wanted to do away with 
the feudalism of Chou he was opposed 
by the conservative scholars because 
the Master had approved of it. The 
emperor ordered the classics burned 
and the scholars put to death, but to 
no avail. 


3 In a collection of old coins which the writer 
gathered in China between 1913 and 1923, and 
which date from the Hsia to the Ming Dynasty, 
this evolution is well illustrated in one that has a 
definite “cash” form at the end of the blade, and 
is dated Han. 
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LATER CULTURE ACHIEVEMENTS 


Among the inventions important in 
the culture of China today and achieved 
subsequently to Chou are: modifica- 
tion of ancient script, invention of the 
brush pen and ink, and beginning of 
the building of the Greast Wall, in the 
Chin Dynasty; sacrificing at the tomb 
of Confucius (195 B.c.), rise of alchemy, 
invention of paper, the great history 
of Sse-ma Ch’ien—a model for all 
official histories since—introduction of 
Buddhism, change of Taoism from 
philosophy to religion, and civil service 
examinations, in the Han Dynasty 
(206 B.c.220 4.D.); a commercial col- 
ony of Arabs and Indians at Canton 
(800 a.D.) and commissions from Rome 
by sea, the first Buddhist pagoda built 
about 250 a.n. and the flourishing of 
Buddhism and Buddhist art, the use 
of chairs, and the first record of tea- 
drinking as a social custom, during the 
period of the Three Kingdoms and the 
Sui Dynasty (221-618 a.p.); and dur- 
ing the T’ang Dynasty, Christianity 
brought by Nestorians and Moham- 
medanism by the Arabs, rise of the 
secular theater under the influence of 
the “Pear Garden,” and most im- 
portant, the invention of printing and 
the first book, movable type (1041- 
1049 a.p.), and the issuance of paper 
money. 


Tus TECHNIQUES OF CONTINUITY 


The techniques by which these cul- 
ture complexes and behavior patterns 
were transmitted are to be found in 
the institutions of Chinese life, which 
represent the same sociological features 
as institutions anywhere. While cer- 
tain phases of them in one bistorical 
period or another were raised to the 
level of statute laws, they operated 
mainly as common law and were ad- 
ministered not so much through the 
control of provincial or central gov- 


ernments as through the administrative 
functions of the elders or familistic 
heads. 

In any analysis of Chinese society, 
one can secure a clear understanding 
of the processes and organizations 
only by appreciating the basic aspect 
of familism—a type of society in which 
all values are referred to family wel- 
fare. Furthermore, family welfare in 
this instance must be defined not only 
in terms of present generations but 
more emphatically in terms of family 
continuity and the welfare of the an- 
cestral spirits. Thus one finds in the 
functioning of the total familist com- 
plex not only the biological continuity 
of the folk but also the concomitant 
maintenances, materia] and spiritual. 

The bulk of the Chinese population 
resides in villages scattered throughout 
the countryside and these villages 
generally are occupied by one familist 
organization or sib. Within the village 
as a unit of social organization, all the 
principal institutions may be found— 
economic, religious, political, judicial, 
and recreational. The mechanisms of 
transportation are for the bulk of the 
population limited to the village and 
the surrounding fields, which makes the 
rate of mobility very low. 

A Chinese familist village is at the 
same time a true neighborhood and a 
true community, if one defines a neigh- 
borhood as an area of contact, whether 
primary or secondary, which operates 
for the effective control of personal 
wishes, and a community as an area of 
contaci, primary or secondary, which 
provides for the adequate satisfaction 
of prevalent wishes. In contrast to 
trends in occidental societies, the 
Chinese familist neighborhoods and 
communities are characterized by pri- 
mary contact, a limited geographic 
area, and relative identity. 

Thus the land factor, the race factor, 
and the culture factor through time 
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have combined to produce a milieu es- 
pecially effective for social continuity. 
Life is organized on an intimate, 
personal, blood basis. It is made 
sacrosanct by the ideals of filial piety 
and the practices and attitudes of 
ancestral worship. 


ANCESTRAL WORSHIP 


Aside from the general condition of 
isolation of China from the culture 
currents of the Occident, and aside 
from the effects of a universal govern- 
mental language, the peculiar features 
that operated for the high degree of 
continuity in China can be found in 
ancestral worship. The Chinese youth 
feels himself constantly surrounded by 
a world of spirits, who harm or help 
him according to his attitude and be- 
havior in respect to them. Let him 
honor them and worship them, and 
fortune will be his. He holds the 
same attitude in relation to his im- 
mediate progenitors, not only because 
the principle of filial piety prescribes 
it, but also because he knows that in 
time they too will be ancestral spirits. 
Thus the young are made highly 
suggestible to values which inhere in 
the family complex; values which make 
for the prestige of elders, for obedience, 
conformity, and social harmony. To 
depart from the folkways is, therefore, 
to lose status in the familist group— 
an event very rare except during the 
last few decades, when, under the im- 
pact of Western cultures, individualiza- 
tion has tremendously increased. 

The Chinese sib is patrilineal and 
patriarchal. Membership is obtained 
either through birth or by adoption, 
which is, of course, fictitious birth. 
The male line possesses the status of 
control and enjoys the rights of in- 
heritance of property. Females tra- 
ditionally enjoy what status they have 
only by virtue of their maternal func- 
tions or natural capacity. By imita- 


tion and inculcation, boys acquire their 
knowledge of familist expectations 
and are thus gradually inducted into 
the religious rites and ceremonies as 
elders pass away. ‘Traditionally, also, 
these elders possess patria potestas. 
This enables them to impose the be- 
havior stereotypes upon the younger 
generation exactly as they have learned 
them. Couple with the foregoing the 
fact that the great bulk of the Chinese 
population are agriculturists, who in 
all ages have been closely tied to the 
land, and one can ‘readily see how the 
family organization and the economic 
practices have codperated to create 
a static type of society and a low mobil- 
ity of population. 

It is not necessary for the people to 
move widely, because each village is 
set in the midst of its fields. What 
influences are transmitted from other 
places into a village usually come 
through contacts with the nearest 
market town, where raw materials are 
purchased and excess produce is sold. 


Fasonist GROUP PRACTICES 


There is evidence that from time 
immemorial, the great majority of the 
people have been relatively poor, so 
that the struggle for existence has 
always been hard. In order to meet 
these needs, the familist group de- 
veloped certain mutual aid features 
which were based partly upon the eco- 
nomic and partly upon the religious 
institutions. Usually, each village 
has a group of voluntary associations 
through which the members help one 
another in their economic practices, 
such as watering fields, harvesting 
crops, making sugar, repairing dikes, 
and the like. Connected with the an- 
cestral hall of each village is a certain 
parcel of land, the income to be used 
for the upkeep of the hall, the expenses 
connected with rites and ceremonies 
of ancestral worship, and the care of the 
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aged and the needy. Normally, there- 
fore, one does not find in Chinese 
society the need for public charitable 
aid as in other societies. The beggars 
and needy folk are usually kin-wrecked, 
or are small family groups whose 
economie bases have been destroyed 
by catastrophic phenomena, such as 
plagues or floods. 

Unless pressed by economic neces- 
sity, familist groups continue in one 
place for long periods of time. The 
lands are owned by the heads of im- 
mediate families, who have inherited 
them from their immediate fathers 
and who will in turn parcel them out 
equally to the male offspring. Thus, 
through ownership and inheritance, 
residence is very continuous. This 
makes for a stable kind of life by re- 
ducing contacts and enhancing con- 
tinuity. 

With the exception of some factory 
production in such cities as Shanghai, 
Hankow, Tientsin, and Wusih, Chinese 
industry is domestic handicraft. Mas- 
ters work in their own home-shops, 
assisted by apprentices whose families 
are either relatives or friends of the 
artisan. Both belong to the same 
trade guild. The guilds not only have 
control of standards of work, prices, 
and apprentices, but also frequently 
develop their own educational and rec- 
reational services. Thus the economic 
techniques are transmitted under con- 
ditions most favorable to continuity, 
i.e., personal instruction of a practical 
kind by the masters, and an organiza- 
tion that guarantees the maintenance 
of sanctioned standards through group 
pressures. 

The persistence of home industry is 
amazing to a Westerner. Along the 
road from Shanghai to Woosung, 
within walking distance of Yangtzepoo, 
the greatest modern textile manufac- 
turing district in China, one may still 
see old women spinning cotton and reel- 


ing the warp for the weaving of cotton 
cloth. The daughters of these same 
old women are working in the factories 
tending power reels and looms, yet 
frequently clothed in homespun! 
Ancient practice supports domestic 
thrift. One may well doubt, however, 
whether such continuity can survive 
another generation of industrialism. 


EDUCATION 


The political autonomy of Chinese 
villages accentuates the foregoing con- 
ditions, because it centers responsibility 
and authority within the village itself. 

One responsibility which in time 
became a matter of pride was the edu- 
cation of the youth in the literature 
and philosophy characteristic of the 
country as a whole. This made for 
the continuity of the national ideology. 
Each long-established village aimed to 
produce scholars who could successfully 
compete in the civil service examina- 
tions and thereby become eligible to 
enter officialdom. 

The examinations were based upon 
the classical literature and philosophy 
and were judged in terms of literary 
excellence crystallized in the standards 
of the famous eight-legged essays. 
To be able to quote profusely and to 
comment upon the writings of the 
sages and historians of early ages, 
particularly of the T’ang and Chou 
Dynasties, according to the stereo- 
typed standards, was the key to 
success. 

The village scholar conducted his 
school with methods of rote memory 
and strict adherence to the literary 
language and products of the past. 
In forms of composition, thought, and 
methods of writing, each generation 
imitated the great literary products and 
thus transmitted the standard patterns 
from generation to generation. 

In addition to the schools, which 
were the chief formal agents of trans- 
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mitting these continuities, well-estab- 
lished villages usually included schol- 
ars’ halls, dedicated to those who had 
successfully passed state examinations 
—places where scholars could con- 
gregate and converse on philosophy 
and religion. The effect of all this was 
to place the scholar first in social rank, 
giving to literary capacity a prestige 
second only to the worship of ancestors. 
Leadership tended to fall into the 
hands of those who combined the status 
of family elders and holders of degrees 
plus natural capacity; all of which 
tremendously enhanced the prestige of 
literary learning and accentuated the 
continuities effected through the tra- 
ditional forms of education. 

As an outgrowth of the literary 
tradition, there appeared in China 
those who corresponded to the min- 
nesingers of Europe: poor, wandering 
scholars who traveled from village to 
village, or local village scholars, who 
would repair to village tearooms and 
there recount the tales of ancient folk- 
lore, recite poems, or detail the ex- 
ploits of the great heroes. Thus, much 
of the learning was informally trans- 
mitted to the lower classes in the form 
of tales and proverbs. Both types 
suggested definite behavior patterns, 
for the tales as well as the proverbs 
always had their moral and ethical 
implications. 


ARSTHETICS 


Art, too, reénforced the continuities 
of Chinese life in the use of the brush 
and ink, in the fine forms of callig- 
raphy and also in the creation of 
symbolic art highly conventionalized 
and adapted to achievements with the 
brush, under the limitations of the ob- 
long mural hangings. Even today, 
one will find in the scholars’ hall or 
ancestral hall of almost any village, 
color paintings of the famous ancestors 


of the family. 


But the art of lacquer with the paint- 
ings and decorations flourishes ubiq- 
uitously in connection with ancestral 
worship. For not only in the village 
ancestral hall or the village temple, 
but also in the ancestral hall of the 
large homestead, one will find beautiful 
cabinets ornately decorated. Within 
these are placed the tablets of the an- 
cestors of the present sib, arranged in a 
hierarchy, generation after generation, 
some of them extending back a 
thousand years or more. The family 
lore is replete with the deeds of these 
ancestors. They serve as standards of 
behavior to the young, who are urged 
to emulate them. 

: In the Buddhist and Taoist temples 
art has flourished in statuary, archi- 
tecture, paintings, and calligraphy. 
The pictorial decorations of houses, 
particularly in the South, representing 
heroic deeds or famous people of tra- 
dition constantly remind the youth 
of a glorious past and fill him with 
pride of ancestry, race, and culture. 

Music is common in every village, 
for the truly cultured scholar, the ideal 
gentleman of Confucian standard, is 
skilled in the use of musical instruments 
as in poetry and philosophy. Travel- 
ing musicians constantly go about en- 
tertaining the patrons of teahouses, and 
skilled performers always accompany 
the dramatic presentations. Wander- 
ing theatrical troupes go from village 
to village and present the ancient his- 
torical plays and tales in the village 
theater. In all their forms, the æs- 
thetic arts derive their techniques and 
standards of excellence from the past 
and are effectivemeans not only of trans- 
mitting the ancient ideologies but also 
of reénforcing the prestige of that past. 


ANTIQUITY SHAPES THE PRESENT 

Thus, through their units of politi- 
cal and social organization, through 
their imitation of economic practices— 
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“farmers of forty centuries ”—in their 
worship of ancestors, in their filial 
piety and respect for elders, in their 
literary traditions, in their æsthetics, 
and even in their recreations, Chinese 
institutions trace their origins and 
find their perennial inspiration in 
antiquity. 

So in general have the races of China, 
locked in a great land mass, through 


forty centuries evolved a culture pre- 
dominantly organized to secure con- 
tinuity of practices, attitudes, and 
ideals. Innovations and reforms might 
occur, rebellions might overturn dynas- 
ties, foreign nations might intrigue for 
control, yet the general current of life 
in the familist agricultural villages 
swept on, bearing into the present the 
vigor of an ancient heritage. 


An Introduction to Chinese Philosophy 


By Lyman V. Capy 
Shantung Christian University, Tsinanfu, China 


HE purpose of this article is to offer 

an introduction to Chinese philoso- 
phy as a means of understanding the 
massive civilization and culture which 
was and is China, and which gives the 
permanent background for all the be- 
wildering currents and changes of the 
present. Philosophy is always in more 
or less intimate relations with the his- 
tory and the culture of any people; 
but nowhere has the relation been 
closer than with the Chinese thinkers, 
for whom human affairs have been 
the pretminent subject of reflective 
thought. Therefore, in spite of the pro- 
verbial gap between the philosopher 
and practical life, we may look with 
confidence to the thinkers of China’s 
great past to give us some real insight 
into the ideals and the interpretations 
of life which are at the core of her civ- 
ilization and which, in spite of present 
reaction from the past, are sure to re- 
assert themselves, though probably in 
new forms, in the future. 


Ancient Dynastis 

China’s philosophy, like her history, 
falls into two well-marked periods, dat- 
ing from the short but momentous 
reign of the great despot Chin Shih 
Hwang, who ordered the burning of 
the Confucian books and the suppres- 
sion of Confucian scholars’ activities 
in 218 3.c. Behind the Chin rule 
(255-216 .c.) lay three historical 
dynasties—the Hsia (2205-1766 B.c.), 
the Shang or Yin (1766-1122 B.c.), 
and the Chou (1122-255 3B.c.)—in 
which the characteristic features of 
China’s social, political, and religious 
structures and ideas had taken their 


development and arrived at classical 
form. 

The Chou dynasty gave the setting 
for the great creative period of Chinese 
philosophy, which well deserves to be 
ranked with the roughly contemporary 
philosophy of ancient Greece. The 
feudal system which was established 
by the founders of the Chou created a 
great number of centers of cultivated 
life in the states of the Middle King- 
dom along the Yellow River Basin. 
At the ducal courts learning and cul- 
ture were encouraged and, with the 
decline of the influence of the Emperor 
and the growing power, of the feudal 
states, the demands of statesmanship 
and government encouraged the rise 
of philosopher advisers like the Sophists 
of ancient Greece. By the middle of 
the dynasty, so far had this develop- 
ment gone that the power of the Em- 
peror was merely nominal, and the 
feudal states constantly engaged in 
wars and forays for their own advance- 
ment. As pointed out by Dr. Hu 
Shih,! “the songs of the people” in the 
Book of Odes mirror the confusion of 
the times and the misery entailed upon 
the common people. Everywhere the 
political order and the social ideals of 
feudalism were breaking down. 


TAOISM 


It is against such a background that 
we are to understand the rise of the 
great pioneer thinkers of the Chinese 
race, and in a certain measure, at 
least, their philosophies are directed 
to the cure of the ills of the times. 


1Hu Shih, Development of Logical Method in 
Ancient China. à 
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The first of these is Lao Tze, the “An- 
cient Philosopher” (born about 590 
B.C.) who is credited with the writing 
of the Tao: Te Ching. The great 
word of thisibook and of Lao Tze’s 
school of thought is “Tao,” which, by 


its variety of meanings, makes for’ 


both the richness and the difficulty of 
this conception. It is perhaps best 
translated as'“‘way ”—the great “Way 
of Nature.”! The solution of the prob- 
lem of humin life presented in an acute 
form in the confusion and selfish striv- 
ing of, „his time, is to return to the 
Way “, Nature.” When we turn our 
~ Sear from the man-made order to the 
world of nature, there we see all things 
going forward without striving and 
without aggression, yet everything is 
accomplished. In and through all, 
works the Tao, the principle of spon- 
taneous activity, transcending all finite 
forms and names, mysterious and per- 
fect, and all-efficacious. Therefore, 
the nearer man can approach to the 
primitive state of nature, the more 
nearly can he approach to Tao and em- 
body it in himself 

Lao Tze therefore is strongly anti- 
cultural. Since all our ills come from 
spoiling the spontaneous activity of 
nature, government and the plans for 
regulation of human life put forward 
by the sages are nuisances. The less 
government there is, the better the 
people will be. Like the great Tao, so 
man should “do nothing, and all will 
be done.” His ethics therefore exalts 
the virtues of nonassertion. He is a 
radical pacifist, and the author of the 
noble saying, ‘‘Requite enmity with 
kindness” (Chap. 48). The self is to 
be mastered not by imposition of ex- 
ternal commands but by the quiet 
meditation which discovers the true 
source of all in Tao, and by nourishing 
the vitality and the unity of the soul, 
one attains to the immortality which 
belongs to Tao itself. 


CONFUCIANISM 


Confucius (551—479 B.c.), the young- 
er contemporary of Lao Tze, took a 
different line of thought. For him, 
the “Way of Heaven” and the “Way 
of Man” as a social, political creature 
were continuous, and both were in- 
trinsically moral. The Tao was not 
an unnameable mystery, but a real, 
ethical way of life. Its standards had 
already been given in the customs, the 
social organizations, the personal ex- 
ample, and the teachings of the past 
sage kings, which had been lost and 
perverted in the social and moral dis- 
organization of the times. What was 
needed was, in Dr. Hu Shih’s phrase, 
“an intellectual reorganization of life,” 
taught in the doctrine of the “‘rectifica- 
tion of names,” by which the moral 
implications of the various social and 
political -relationships of the ideal- 
ized feudal order should be forcefully 
brought to light. Parallel with his 
profound belief in the power of right 
thinking was his confidence in the 
function of li, embracing ceremonial 
custom and correct social forms, to 
mold character and control life. 

These indicate both the essentially 
conservative and the authoritarian 
nature of Confucius’ ideals. At the 
same time there is a profoundly in- 
ward side to his teaching; for what Con- 
fucius was propounding was a way of 
self-discipline and cultivation for the 
“gentleman” class—the aristocrats 
who were to have a hand in govern- 
ment either as nobles or as ministers— 
together with a philosophy of govern- 
ment for the same. Therefore, while 
on its outward side it was an authori- 
tative system of moral education 
through “rite” (including music), on 
the inner side it was a code of honor 
which found expression in the other 
great word of his ethics, jen, variously 
translated “benevolence,” “altruism,” 
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and “fellow-feeling.” This he consid- 
ered to be the unifying principle of his 
teaching, his Tao, though he never 
worked it out in any systematic fashion. 
When the prince embodied jen, by nat- 
ural gravity of his personal influence, 
virtue would penetrate the whole 
state and affect the customs and the 
morality of even the lowest people. 

Confucius utilized the support of 
religion as socially embodied in sacri- 
ficial ritual, carefully restricted in its 
performance to the proper members of 
- the feudal hierarchy, for the strength- 
ening of moral bonds; but toward re- 
ligion as a personal relation with God 
or spirits, he was wholly skeptical. 
However, his profound belief in “the 
Will of Heaven” as an ethically de- 
fined control of individual and social 
destiny gave his otherwise wholly 
humanistic teaching a measure of cos- 
mic support. 


Purtosorry or Mo Tx 


One of the achievements of recent 
scholarship is the unearthing of the 
teaching and the personality of Mo Ti 
from the obscurity to which his unor- 
thodoxy had long seen him consigned. 
Hu Shih calls him “one of the greatest 
souls China ever produced.”? In proof 
of the freedom and vitality of the 
thinking of the time, we find him boldly 
presenting a line of thought at the other 
pole from that of Lao Tze, and vigor- 
ously critical of Confucianism, espe- 
cially as it appeared in Confucius’ dis- 
ciples. 

For Mo Ti, the good of life was not 
in a retreat to primitive nature, nor in 
the harmonization of nature and social 
life on the basis of authoritarian ideals 
of the past; rather it lay in the applica- 
tion of intelligence, of directed human 
effort, to the discovery of what is really 
good for man. He based all his teach- 
ings squarely on the fundamental doc- 

2 Hu Shih, op. cit. 


trine of universal love and mutual 
benefit. Practically, the emphasis lay 
rather on the side of profit; for he was a 
consistent utilitarian, ‘nd put the 
pragmatic test to everything he con- 
sidered. This took the: form of a 
threefold appeal to enferienoe— that 
of the past kings, that of the people, 
and the utility of any doctrine or ideal 
for the general welfare \vyhen experi- 
mentally put into effect. 

Mo Ti was acutely aware, of the suf- 
fering of the common peoph > and at- __ 
tacked the luxury of the courts (in 
which music was included), ù eco- 
nomic waste of the three-year period 
of mourning, and the extravagant 
funeral expenditures. With all the 
force of his keenly logical mind and un- 
usual power for universalizing any 


principle of action, he scathingly at- 


tacked war as the greatest of all harms 
to the people; then, by the same logi- 
cal steps, he showed the benefits that 
would come to all by the application of 
his principle of mutual, inclusive love. 

Mo Ti is also of significance because 
he was a religious philosopher, basing 
his principle of inclusive love upon 
the doctrine of the universally benefi- 
cent rule of Heaven, whose will is 
expressed in universal love among 
men. While he was at variance with 
the Confucian School in the applica- 
tion of love unmodified by the restric- 
tions of family and social gradations, 
and quite fearless in applying his prag- 
matic experimental tests, yet in his 
authoritarianism in matters of political 
and social control, he was in agreement 
with it; only in his case the pragmatic 
considerations were more effective 
than reverence for tradition. 

Thus in the fifth and sixth centuries 
B.C. we have three distinct schools of 
philosophical and social thought, each 
bringing its answer to the problems of 
the times and its ideals for human life 
as cast in the setting of ancient Chinese 
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civilization. It lay with the disciples 
and continuers of these philosophies to 
determine which would ultimately ex- 
ercise intellectual leadership. 


Moprrication or Taoism 


The anticultural philosophy of the 
Tao, with its idealization of primitive 
life, was essentially individualistic. 
Yang Chu (480-360 B.c.) gave this side 
of Lao Tze’s teaching a radical devel- 
opment. He cared little for the meta- 
physical and mystical side of Tao, and 
was frankly skeptical of anything be- 
yond the range of immediate experi- 
ence. He presents an unvarnished in- 
dividualistic hedonism. Since nature 
is good, be utterly natural, and satisfy 
the spontaneous and immediate de- 
sires of the physical being. These are 
not to be sacrificed even to future or 
higher forms of pleasure, as the more 
refined Epicurianism of Greece would 
counsel. 

Yang delighted in shocking the Con- 
fucian sensibilities by affirming that 
the villams Chieh and Chow of in- 
famous memory were happier in their 
lifetime than Shun, Yu, Chow, and 
Confucius, whom the world praised as 
sages. In death they were all equal, 
hence, why sacrifice present satisfac- 
tion to an empty and unexperienceable 
reputation? Much less should we 
sacrifice our own good for the sup- 
posed benefit of others. Mencius said 
of him, “If Yang by the plucking out 
of a single hair could benefit the whole 
world he would not do it.” Yang’s 
individualism became a political phi- 
losophy for the rival feudal chieftains 
of the Chan Kuo period, when the im- 
perial power had been reduced to a 
mere name. 

Chuang Tzu, the truly great con- 
tinuer of Lao Tze (850-275 B.c.), gave 
to the philosophy of Tao, “The Way of 
Nature,” its most brilliant expression. 
He developed the transcendental and 


mystical aspects of Taoist Naturism to 
the full. Over against the transcend- 
ent and all-inclusive reality of the Tao, 
everything else is purely relative. The 
phenomenal aspects of the world are 
not real in themselves but only real in 
Tao. Still more, our various standards 
of judgment, of time and space, of 
truth and falsehood, of good and bad, 
all are purely relative oppositions. 
Probably Chuang Tzu was tired of the 
argumentation of the Mohists and the 
Confucians over terms and virtues, and 
felt that truth was always inclusive of 
both points of view. 

For the experience of the Tao, 
Chuang Tzu turned to pure mysticism. 
We are to unite ourselves subjectively 
with Tao, and then we can transcend 
all these partial and false distinctions 
and the limits of sensory experience. 
Strangely enough, in this man there 
was a flash of the scientific interest. 
He anticipated a theory of biological 
evolution growing out of the thought of 
Tao as a spontaneously creative princi- 
ple. The process of change is one of a 
self-transformation, a mutation of spe- 
cies in one continuous series. But this 
remained only a bold speculation for 
lack of a scientific method, 

After Chuang Tzu, Taoism turned 
rapidly from mysticism to fantastic 
tales and magic practice. The book 
Liehize marks the halfway point of this 
degeneration. But the idea of a 
transcendent Tao was a priceless legacy 
which remained to challenge the hu- 
manistic thinking of the Confucianists 
and to offer fertile soil for the new world 
views of Buddhism in later centuries. 


Locic EMPHASIZED 


We have seen how the vigorous, inde- 
pendent, pragmatic doctrines of Mo Ti 
stood at the opposite pole from the 
quietistic naturism of the Lao-Chuang 
School. A remarkable development of 
the intellectual interest and the logical 
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method of Mo Ti appears in the work of 
the neo-Mohists (825-250 s.c.), when 
for a time the problems of logic were 
given attention in China. These Mo- 
hist logicians worked out the categories 
of cause and of form, the method of 
deduction, the principles of similarity, 
and the joint value of the method of 
agreement and disagreement in de- 
ductive reasoning. They also made a 
logical study of fallacies. 

As in Greece, logic for its own sake 
gave rise to dialecticia, of whom the 
most famous was Hui Ssu and Kung 
Sun Lung. They loved to discuss 
propositions and paradoxes, and Kung 
was especially fond of putting riddles 
based on theories of the infinity of 
time and space, of potentiality and 
actuality, and so forth, many of which 
are practically identical with the fa- 
mous paradoxes of Zeno. 

But where with the Taoists, trans- 
cendental mysticism dwindled out in the 
fantastic tales of the Liehtze, here the 
oversubtleties of intellectualistic logic- 
chopping degenerated into pure soph- 
istry which was far removed from the 
practical, experimental reasoning of the 
founder, and still farther from his 
moral ruggedness and passionate devo- 
tion to the good of all. As the one 
suffered from the eclipse of the intel- 
lect, the other died, at least in part, of 
its over-refinement. Perhaps of still 
greater moment was the final failure of 
both these extremes of thought to do 
justice to the claims of social living, 
where, in spite of political disorder 
and change, the ancient Chinese world 
felt with Confucius that its surest 
good lay. 


CONTRIBUTIONS OF MENCIUS AND 
Hsatw Tzu 


We have anticipated somewhat in 
the above judgments; but let it not be 
thought that Confucianism conquered 
of its own weight. Rather, had it not 


been for two great names in the Con- 
fucian tradition, the outcome might 
well have been otherwise. The better 
known of these is Mencius (372-289 
B.c.), who, nearly two centuries after, 
found the teachings of the “Master” in 
serious danger from the popularity of 
the doctrines of Yang and Mo. In 
championing Confucius, Mencius’ ap- 
peal was more to the social “logic” of 
his people than to pure logic, as he 
exalted the middle way of exemplifying 
gen (love) in accordance with natural 
family and social distinctions, over 
against the mutually opposed radical 
doctrines of the other schools. 

But Mencius’ real power lay in two 
very fresh aspects of his thinking. In 
answer to the question which the pow- 
erful feudal lords kept putting to 
Mencius “how to gain the empire” for 
themselves, Mencius brought a new 
interpretation of jen in the person of 
the sovereign. It was to be shown in 
his concern for the economic welfare of 
the people. Further, he had very 
sound economic advice to offer with 
regard to land taxation, commerce, 
agriculture, and the conduct of the 
court. 

The second contribution of Mencius 
was in basing the Confucian ethics 
summed up in jen upon a psychological 
analysis of human nature. Moral ideas, 
he taught, were each one grounded 
in instinctive capacities which were 
common to all men—another great 
democratic foundation in his thought. 
Particularly, benovolent action is 
based on instinctive sympathy. Thus 
he argues that human nature at bottom 
is good, and does not need to be taught 
goodness. Evil is due to circumstances 
which block the fuldllment of our 
original nature. 

Before Confucianism could become 
firmly established above its rival 
system, it took another great Confu- 
cian, Hstin Tzu (800-286 3.c.), two gen- 
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erations later, to complete the work of 
Mencius. The Chou dynasty was just 
about to be erased by the rise of the 
powerful kingdom of Chin of semi- 
barbarian origin. The confusion and 
disintegration of the times was not to 
be cured by the fatalistic mysticism of 
Chuang Tzu, and was only multiplied 
by the sophistries into which the neo- 
Mohists had descended. Neither was 
Mencius’ doctrine of the inherent 
goodness of human nature calculated to 
make men bestir themselves to mend 
the times. Men left to their impulses 
quarreled and fought like the beasts; 
what was human, moral, and good was 
the product of training under authori- 
tative social standards—the li of 
Confucius. 

Hence, Hsün Tzu felt forced to adopt 
an opposite doctrine from Mencius. 
Man’s good lay in nurture, not in na- 
ture, The final authority lay with the 
sage, who alone knew Tao—the right 
way of human life—intuitively. Fur- 
ther, Hstin Tzu felt the need of authori- 
tative control of the thinking of the 
people. This was to be accomplished 
through the unifying influence of the 
authoritatively determined social code 
of li and, in addition, by authoritative 
interpretation of the classics to avoid 
heterodoxy and wild speculation. 

Hstin Tzu was really a better Con- 
fucianist than Mencius, and in spite of 
the unpopularity of his unflattering 
doctrine about the evil of original 
human nature, he well deserves the 
title Dubs has given him in his book 
The Moulder of Confucianism; for Con- 
fucianism has developed along the 
lines of the authoritarianism and the 
ceremonialism of Hstin Tzu much more 
than of the freedom and the democracy 
of Mencius. Further, Hsün developed 
Confucius’ agnosticism toward the spir- 
itual life into the frank skepticism 
which has ever since marked the Con- 
fucian attitude toward religion. 


Panosorny or Law 


Han Fei Tze (233 3.c.) and the so- 
called Legalists took the principle of 
Hstin, their master, to its logical con- 
clusion, and for the first time pro- 
pounded a philosophy of law. The 
control of li, while authoritative, was 
still that of a code of honor. Han 
wrote that the people should be made 
good through definite laws with definite 
enforcement, altered by authority to 
fit the conditions of the times. 

The narrow utilitarianism involved 
in this purely political application of 
philosophy heralded the downfall of 
really philosophic thinking. And 
when Li Ssu, the Prime Minister of the 
new Empire of Chin, put this doctrine 
into political effect by advising Chin 
Shih Hwang in 213 B.c. to put an end to 
the disputations and the officious 
criticism of the Confucian scholars by 
burning the Confucian books and sup- 
pressing the scholars, the curtain de- 
scended for centuries upon the activi- 
ties of philosophic thought in China. 
The ruthless suppression of the Con- 
fucian learning was indicative of 
the extent of the break in Chinese 
culture. In fact, from Chin Shih 
Hwang’s succession in 255 B.c. till well 
into the newly founded Han dynasty 
(208 3.c.-221 a.p.), for a hundred 
years of constant fighting there could 
be no literary or philosophical activity. 

When strong government and peace 
were established under three strong 
emperors, intellectual activity revived. 
It was perforce directed towards re- 
covery of as much of the literary re- 
mains of the classic age as could be 
salvaged from the storm of the Chin 
time. In the meantime, the invention 
of the brush pen had so altered the 
style of writing that whatever was 
found had to be painstakingly de- 
ciphered and put into the current script. 
There ensued a period when intellectual 
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energies were wholly devoted to the 
textual criticism and the literary labors 
‘involved in the reconstruction of the 
ancient treasures. 


Buppuism INTRODUCED Intro CHINA 


In the meantime, with the extension 
of the Han Empire by great conquests 
to the very edge of Persia, Buddhist 
missionaries, who had already carried 
their religion into Bactria, where the 
great trade routes of Asia crossed, 
began to penetrate China. While no 
Taoist thinkers could stand up against 
the logical Hstin Tzu, yet Taoism was 
by no means without its influence. 
Here, in the recovery of the Han time, 
some minor thinkers arose who indi- 
cated a compromise between the stiff, 
concrete, moral social teaching of the 
Confucian line of thought and the more 
ideal, metaphysical, and romantic 
thought of Taoism. To this Southern 
mystical strain of thought, the incom- 
ing Buddhist teachers found it easy to 
make attachment. Further, the po- 
litical divisions and changes which 
again broke up the Empire into smaller 
states, made it easier to get footing and 
influence. 

By 365 a.p., Buddhism had really 
established itself, so that the monas- 
tery, so alien to the Confucian idea of 
the family, could be officially recog- 
nized under the eastern Chin. The 
voluminous scriptures of Mahayana 
Buddhism were carefully translated. 
In 527, Boddidharma, the sixty-second 
Hindu patriarch, arrived in China, 
advocating enlightenment by mystic 
means through contemplative and 
intuitive grasp of truth instead of 
through the intellectual understanding 
of scriptures, thus founding the power- 
ful Chan (Zen) sect. With the growth 
of Buddhism, Taoism declined; for the 
developed system of the former made 
use of most of the motives which had 
given Taoism its life outside the Con- 


fucian stream. On the other hand, 
Buddhism brought attractive answers 
to the religious and cosmic questions to 
which socially-minded Confucianism 
had increasingly turned a deaf ear. i 
In the T'ang times (618-906 a.p.), 
imperial power abroad and peace at 
home allowed the ripening of the in- 
fluences which had come in by all these 
fresh contacts, and the stimulation of 
the new worlds of thought and exist- 
ence, within and without, which Bud- 
dhismoffered. Chineseculture flowered 
out in a marvelous way, and literature 
and art, in the famous T‘ang poets and 
the portrait and landscape painters, 
gave their productions to the world. 
Both Taoism and Buddhism lay behind 
the exquisite, even philosophical sense 
of the kinship of man with nature 
which breathes through the expression 
of the T'ang Chinese spirit. 


Tue Suna CONFUCIANISTS 


The time was ripe for a new work of 
philosophy which could take up into 
itself this new world of experience and 
thought and relate it to the ancient 
genius of the people. And it was not 
long in coming. In the next dynasty, 
the Sung (960-1127 a.p.), when Chi- 
nese political fortunes were at their 
lowest and the problems of national 
existence most pressing, philosophy 
burst forth again with great vigor in 
the work of the Sung Confucianists. 

The assimilation of fresh mental 
materials had been accomplished, and 
now these men of Sung, perhaps 
aroused by the historical parallel to the 
perils of the ancient empire to reëxam- 
ine their past heritage, set about dis- 
covering a way of synthesis. The 
problem was how to do this and remain 
orthodox Confucianists, for while all 
the men of this school for a time let 
their minds experiment with Buddhist 
and Taoist ideas, they were unwilling 
to take their feet off the solid ground of 
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the ethical tradition of their race. 
Further, all were characteristically men 
who gave themselves to public careers 
in the service of the state, and for 
whom philosophy could not be severed 
from public life? 

The pioneer of this group, Chou Tun 
Yi (1017-78 a.p.), in his study of the 
classics, hit upon a phrase in one of the 
new appendices of the Yi Ching (Canon 
of Change) which supplied the neces- 
sary clue to his questionings about the 
origin of the cosmos. This Chou in- 
corporated in a brief monograph called 
The Diagram of the Supreme Ultimate 
Explained. Legge, I think rightly, 
holds that the original Yi Ching was 
quite innocent of these speculations 
regarding cosmic origin; but Chou saw 
in its phrases the scheme of develop- 
ment by which the universe, an original 
unity, unfolds in a duality of operation 
through the interaction of Yin and 
Yang, inertia and energy, from which 
the five agents—water, fire, wood, 
metal, and earth—are produced. 
These, in turn, by their many combina- 
tions, produce all things. But these 
do not, strictly speaking, come in a 
temporal progression, for the infinite is 
present in all these operations at the 
same time that it is an original and 
unitary first cause. 

Among the young minds fired by the 
enthusiasm and the new principle of 
Chou were the two brothers Cheng 
Yi and Cheng Hao, who shortly 
brought their uncle, Chang Tsai, under 
the ægis of Chou. The Chengs found 
four characters of doubtful meaning in 
the Yi Ching, translated as origin, 
development, utility, and potentiality, 
which represented the cosmic cycle 
roughly corresponding to the cycle of 
the four seasons. To relate these to 
human nature and life, the Chengs 
presented them as equated with the 


t For the Sung School of Confucianism, see 
Bruce, J. P., Chu Hei and His Masters. 


four ethical principles of Confucius— 
benevolence (or love), righteousness, 
reverence, and wisdom—which in turn, 
they showed, all flowed from the uni- 
tary, inclusive virtue of love. 


TEacHine or Cay Hsr 


It fell to Chu Hsi (1180-1200 a.p.), 
the greatest scholar and the most 
constructive if not the most original 
thinker of all, to gather together the 
work of his predecessors and present it 
in a systematic whole. The funda- 
mental thesis of Chu Hsi is that the 
universe is a dualism of li and chi— 
moral law and the material ether. 
Never separate from one another, li is 
the controlling and formative principle, 
but requires chi to body it forth. The 
contrast is not between matter and 
spirit, but between material and ethi- 
eal. Yetliis clearly supreme and prior 
in the ultimate sense. Li, moral law, is 
itself composed of the four attributes 
which are the ethical principles of 
human nature, the classical ethical 
principles of Confucius. Thus human 
nature and cosmic law are united under 
the one ethical pilot. Zi and Tao are 
identical, but express the same fact 
from different angles. The eternal Tao 
has within it the four characters which 
constitute the cosmic cycle. 

To further work out the systematic 
relations of the various terms about 
which past philosophy had concerned 
itself, Chu Hsi constantly utilized a 
little dictum of Chou Tze, a forerunner 
of the Sung School: “The Nature 
(human nature) is the concrete expres- 
sion of the Moral Law, the Mind is the 
enciente of the Nature, the body is the 
habitation of the Mind, and the ex- 
ternal world the vehicle of the body.” 
Further, the great ultimate of Chou 
Tze was really not another entity, but 
just another word for the Moral Law of 
Heaven and Earth. 

Thus the Sung Confucianists rein- 
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terpreted the various phrases of philo- 
sophical suggestiveness in the old clas- 
sics, unwittingly filling them with a 
new content, and offering a systematic 
relationship between them. Chu Hsi 
was not without his opponents in his 
own time, notably Lu Hsiang Shan. 
But after the alien Mongol dynasty had 
passed (1280-1868) and the native 
Ming had been established (1868-1644), 
Chu’s neo-Confucianism was given the 
stamp of orthodoxy. 


Caina’s Last Great PHILOSOPHER 


It was in the Ming times that the 
last great philosophical mind of China, 
Wang Yang Ming (1472-1529), arose 
to challenge the supremacy and the 
correctness of Chu Hsi’s interpreta- 
tions. He, too, was a man of official 
life, and one who had dabbled with 
Buddhist ideas only to return to Con- 
fucianism for his satisfaction. The 
tendency of Chu Hsi’s teaching was to 
exalt the ancients and their precedents, 
and to make of other persons imitators. 
Wang, following the lead of Lu Hsiang 
Shan, sought to rest knowledge and 
action upon a freer base—the intuitive 
capacities which Mencius had made 
the source of ethical principle. 

By return to an earlier text of the 
Great Learning, Wang found a key 
sentence which enabled him to take a 
position independent from Chu Hs. 
The way to understand the moral law is 
not through an exhaustive examination 
of all things in which it is embodied, but 
by a recovery and clarification of the 
original nature of the mind. Moral 
principles and final truth are within the 
mind intuitively, because that is our 
nature. Selfishness and passion are what 
destroy its equilibrium and prevent 
its intuitive and perfect functioning. 
Knowledge and action, he taught, are 
unitary and mutually involveeach other. 

Further, Wang was a real idealist, 
holding thet the mind is all, embracing 
heaven and earth and all things. 


Everywhere it is the same mind, and 
everywhere marked by the same in- 
tuitive knowledge and moral principles. 
The immediate influence of Wang on 
his disciples was very great, but his 
doctrines did not succeed in making 
headway against the powerful influence 
of Chu Hsi, though in Japan he exerted 
a great influence during the period of 
the shogunate. In recent years he has 
risen to fresh popularity. 


WESTERN INFLUENCE 


After the long stereotyping of Chi- 
nese life and thought under the Ming 
and Manchu Dynasties, once again 
China’s mind is in flux. The first task 
after the opening of contacts with the 
West in the last century was for her 
scholars to assimilate the thought of 
the West. There are not wanting men 
who have begun with new tools of 
historical and critical research and with 
understanding of the movements of 
Western thought to make critical eval- 
uation of their own philosophy. Hu 
Shih, Liang Chi Chao, Feng Yu Lan, 
Liang Shu Ming, and Wu Chih Hui 
are some of those who have begun to put 
forward, each for himself, lines upon 
which Chinese philosophy shall arrive at 
a new synthesis of the old and the new. 

The turbulence of political life at 
present has swept aside the quieter in- 
terests of philosophic thought; but a 
race that has produced such a line of 
great thinkers in the past will not lack 
those in the future who will, under the 
vastly multiplied stimuli of our modern 
world, pick up anew the threads of 
Chinese philosophy. It would be rash 
to predict what these new views may 
be, but one may venture to guess that 
the race which through all its past has 
made the human scene the chief inter- 
est of its thinking, and by its success in 
social living has kept its identity for 
more than four thousand years, will 
continue to keep the ethico-social life 
of man in the forefront of its thought. 


The Chinese Family System 


By Krana Kane-Hu 
Formerly, Professor of Peking Imperial University and Nanking Government University 


LL Western scholars who have 
some knowledge of Chinese his- 
tory agree that Chinese civilization has 
been built on the basis of the family. 
This is, of course, true; but it is not 
peculiarly so of Chinese civilization. 
All types of civilization, no matter 
how different they may appear to be 
one from another, have been developed 
from this very same root of human in- 
stitutions, namely, the family. In 
fact, it is only since the dawn of the in- 
dustrial revolution, which has directly 
or indirectly undermined and over- 
whelmed the age-old family system of 
all races, that we begin to find a civili- 
zation radically diverse from all types 
hitherto produced. Its menace to the 
family is steadily increasing, despite all 
the efforts of the conservatives. Even 
the Orient, noticeably China, which is 
probably the last stronghold of the old 
family system, is gradually losing 
ground to its younger generations. 
In the course of time, China’s family 
system will also perish and will be re- 
placed by a civilization growing out 
of modern individualism, nationalism, 
capitalism, or socialism and commu- 
nism. Thus the world industrial revo- 
lution will be completed. 


INEVITABLE CHANGE 


There is no question whether this 
new civilization is for the better or for 
the worse, or whether we like it or not; 
it is unavoidable. It is useless for us 
to resist or to lament it. We had bet- 
ter prepare for its coming and get the 
best out of the change. China will, 
like all nations of the Occident before 
her, rise up from this crisis, reborn, to 


fit well into a new world situation. 
She may yet retain the essentials of her 
ancient civilization, and thus preserve 
her national personality in the univer- 
sal family of humanity. 

Before the old family system dis- 
appears in China, it is interesting and 
important to make known to the West- 
ern public a very brief account of its 
historical growth, its actual accom- 
plishments, and its present-day con- 
ditions. Though fundamentally sim- 
ilar to that of other races, some specific 
and seemingly peculiar aspects of it 
are quite uncommon to even those of 
other Oriental peoples, and are there- 
fore worthy of attention and comment. 
The writer undertakes this task in a 
very general and unscholastic way. 
What he relates here is mainly based on 
his own reminiscence and personal ex- 
perience and is an interpretation from 
a Chinese point of view. He does not 
wish to burden the reader with “book 
knowledge,” but he is ready to fur- 
nish on request references to Chinese 
sources concerning any statement in 
this article. 


ORIGIN or FAMILY 


We are told by all ancient historical 
records that the matrimonial rite was 
established by Emperor Fu Hsi about 
five thousand years ago, and that sur- 
names originated at the same time. 
This marks the beginning of patriarchal 
society in China and also of the Chi- 
nese family system, for it is stated: 
“Before this period, people knew only 
their mothers and not their fathers.” 

During the first twenty centuries of 
Chinese history, that is, from the reign 
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of Emperor Fu Hsi to the formation of 
the Chou empire (from about 29863- 
1122 B.c.), the “captive” marriage 
gave way to the “purchase” marriage 
and the “purchase” marriage to civil 
marriage, arranged by the parents of 
the contracting parties' and witnessed 
by relatives and friends. The Duke of 
Chou, a sagacious brother of the 
founder of the dynasty, is reputed to be 
the author of an advanced matrimonial 
ritual which was based practically upon 
equal rights between man and woman. 
It requires the groom to welcome the 
bride in person by paying homage to 
her and her parents and ancestors. 
Furthermore, the newly-weds must 
show mutual respect by the solemn 
performance of kowtow to each other. 
These practices have continued down 
to the present time. 


DEFINITION or Fanny 


The Chinese written character for 
family is the pictorial representation 
of three persons under one roof, 
meaning possibly man, wife, and child. 
But, according to Chinese etymology, 
“Three persons make a crowd,” so it 
is by no means to be literally limited to 
the number three. A Chinese family 
always consists of many more members 
than a Western family, thus conform- 
ing more strictly to the original sense of 
the Chinese written character. A wife 
lives, of course, with her husband in his 
home; but his home is not only his or 
theirs; it is shared with his parents and 
their children. As an established cus- 
tom, when either of the parents is 
alive, no married sons should live 
separately. So, a Chinese family may 
consist, besides man, wife, and chil- 
dren, of grandparents, parents, grand- 
uncles, uncles, and brothers on the 
paternal side, together with their wives 
and children, and also all the unmar- 
ried girls. Such a family life is, in- 
deed, very complicated. 


Even after the death of both parents, 
it is a common practice for the married 
brothers still to live together. In this 
case, the eldest brother will act as the 
head of the family, while the others, 
though each shares the same right and 
enjoys his own privacy, will submit to 
the eldest one the administrative power 
over the house asa whole. It is, how- 
ever, permissible for the brothers to 
divide the family property equally and 
to live separately, either in the same 
house or elsewhere. In the old days, 
especially in the interior villages, there 
haye been families with as many as a 
hundred members which continued to 
live collectively for as many as seven to 
nine generations under oneroof. These 
have been regarded as rare examples of 
excellent social morals. 


Lares FAMILY AND POLYGAMY 


The Chinese family is large not only 
because of the collective living of mar- 
ried brothers, but also because of the 
practice of concubinage. Concubinage 
is polygamy under a different name. 
A Chinese has only one wife through 
the ceremonial marriage, unless he be 
the only heir of many brothers; then he 
may have two or more wives of equal 
right. In such a case, the son by his 
first wife will be deemed the grandson 
of the first brother, the son by his 
second wife will be deemed the grand- 
son of the second brother, and so on. 
If, however, his family is not rich, or if 
his wife has already contributed enough 
sons to supply “descendants” for all 
the heirless brothers, he may have but 
one wife. Concubines are not re- 
garded as wives, but as mistresses and 
maids. 

In the ancient rites, the number of 
concubines for various classes of men 
was fixed according to official rank. 
The emperor might have several hun- 
dred, a feudal king or a high official 
might have several tens, and even a 
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common scholar might have one. 
Later, this rule was disregarded and 
concubinage became an unrestrained 
luxury of the Mandarin and rich 
classes. Two or three concubines are 
not uncommon even for a well-to-do 
family of ordinary status. 

The reasons for the existence of con- 
cubinage in China are many: the belief 
that prosperity consisted of having 
many sons, the lack of romance in the 
first marriage, early marriage, the diffi- 
culty and the scarcity of divorce, the 
restriction of sex relations in society, 
the special emphasis placed on woman’s 
chastity, the inequality between sexes, 
the hardship in supporting a large 
family — especially in raising girls in 
poor families, and so forth. Any of 
these reasons is sufficient to produce 
and encourage this practice. 

A concubine is usually a girl from a 
poor family of low class. She is usu- 
ally secured through economic arrange- 
ment. Sometimes, however, the rela- 
tion is a result of real love between 
both parties. The concubine usually 
lives with the wife, waits upon her as a 
servant, or assists her in the house 
administration. When a son is born to 
her, she is automatically promoted in 
both her family and social positions, 
and treated as a second wife. Her 
sons and daughters enjoy the same 
right as those by the first wife; they 
must in turn respect and regard the 
wife of their father as their legal mother. 
After the death of the husband, the 
wife and the concubines who have sons 
or even daughters will, according to 
good custom, remain widows and be sup- 
ported for life. Those concubines who 
have no offspring may freely remarry. 


PATERNAL Power anp Finan Pæry 


The husband is the master of his 
wife and concubines, and the father is 
practically a demigod to his children. 
He has, by law and in practice, full 


power over them all. The Chinese 
written character for “husband” 
means “the supporter,” that for “wife” 
means “the equal,” and that for 
“concubine” means “the entertainer.” 
Again, the character for “married 
woman” is the combination of the 
signs for “girl” and for “broom,” and 
that for “father” indicates “handling a 
staff.” These ideograms show clearly 
the ancient family relations and their 
original conceptions. 

Filial piety is estimated as the fun- 
damental human virtue, It has been 
encouraged and honored by both the 
Government and society. This virtue 
is expected not only from sons and 
daughters, but also from grandchildren, 
sons-in-law, and daughters-in-law. 
There is a proverb: “A son-in-law may 
perform one half of the duty of a son, 
but a daughter-in-law must do twice 
as much as a daughter.” Three of the 
five social virtues are exercised in the 
family. They are filial piety, rever- 
ence of the elders, and faith between 
husband and wife. The other two are 
loyalty to the sovereign and sincerity 
among friends. 


LEGACY AND INHERITANCE 


The Chinese seldom makes a will, 
for his property, by an unwritten law, 
is inherited by his children. The most 
common arrangement is as follows: 
First, a certain amount of the property 
is set aside to be used for the funeral, 
the burial, and the care of the tomb of 
the dead. Second, a sufficient dower 
is appropriated for the widow or wid- 
ows. The rest is equally divided 
among the sons, except comparatively 
small portions assigned as dowries to 
the unmarried daughters and as gifts to 
the married ones. The eldest son is 
generally entrusted with the power to 
take charge of the property set aside to 
provide for the first two items men- 
tioned. But if the father dies without 
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leaving any legacy, the sons must bear 
equally all family responsibility, while 
the eldest one is expected to do more 
than the others. In olden times, the 
hereditary title of nobility also went to 
the eldest son, together with the so- 
called sacrificial property. 


Ancestor WORSHIP 


Ancestor worship may be said to be 
an indigenous and universal religion in 
China. From the imperial palace 
down to the lowest coolie’s house, every 
family must have a shrine with wooden 
tablets bearing in writing the names of 
direct ancestors, and to them a sacri- 
ficial ceremony, however simple, is 
performed at least three times a year. 
Thus, ancestors are to their descend- 
ants the human gods; the head of 
every family is a primate, and all mem- 
bers in it, irrespective of sex or age, are 
subjected to this home service. 

The fundamental motif of this wor- 
ship is but the continuation and ex- 
tention of filial piety. As it is said by 
Confucius: “We cannot bear the very 
thought that our much beloved parents 
are dead and decayed, so we serve the 
deceased as we do the living.” Again 
he says: “I worship the spirits as if they 
were present.” There is indeed no 
superstition; not even the religious 
principle of reward and punishment is 
involved. There are in China four 
family rites: namely, the celebration of 
maturity, the wedding, the funeral, 
and the ancestor worship. They are 
equally solemn and important. 


Cuan ORGANIZATION 

A family—which may be very large, 
consisting of many generations with 
hundreds of members—is still a family, 
or in Chinese, Chia. There is an even 
larger organization, that is the clan, or 
in Chinese, Tzu. All persons who bear 
the same surname (which indicates 
their springing from one origin), es- 


pecially those living in the same lo- 
cality, belong to one clan organization. 
There are about three to four hundred 
common Chinese surnames, and for 
each there is at least one general clan 
organization, situated in the place 
where the ancestors settled in the be- 
ginning of Chinese written history. 

Branch organizations of a clan may 
be established in different centers 
where a hundred or more families of the 
same clan gathered for generations. 
In the interior, it is not uncommon to 
find a whole village or even a whole 
town populated or dominated by a 
single clan. In such a case, the village 
or town is usually named after the 
clan, and the local self-government is 
identical with the clan government. 

Clan organization is the root of 
Chinese civilization and the remnant of 
the ancient tribal democratic govern- 
ment. It is because of the long exist- 
ence and the penetrating influence of 
the clan organization, that a demo- 
cratic republican form of government is 
possible for China; it is for the same 
reason that monarchy has been less 
oppressive and revolutions and civil 
wars have been less destructive in 
China than one would suppose. 

A clan organization is the central 
government of a federation of all com- 
ponent independent families bearing 
the same surname and living in the 
same town or village. Its president is 
always elected from among the heads of 
the constituent families, and the other 
officials are either appointed by the 
president or elected by the heads, or 
the offices are filled in turn by the 
heads. This government is clothed 
with all legislative, executive, and ju- 
dicial powers and with the necessary 
police force. It makes and remakes its 
own laws and enforces them. In most 
cases these laws are conformable to the 
state laws, but in some cases they dis- 
regard them. 
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The clan president must have all or 
most of the following requirements: 
(1) he must be a member of a senior 
generation in the clan and the eldest 
son of the eldest branch; (2) he must be 
advanced in age, at least above fifty; 
(3) he must be well respected for moral 
deeds and incorruptible character; (4) 
he must hold high academic or literary 
degrees; (5) he must have long and suc- 
cessful experience in official and social 
life; (6) he must have independent 
means. The president is all-powerful 
in his community. His official term 
may be fixed for a number of years or 
may be for life. 

The seat of the clan government is al- 
ways in the ancestral hall. This is a 
public building similar to a church or a 
temple. The building is provided with 
a large hall in the center for ceremonies 
and assemblies, besides a theater, 
chambers, offices, and so forth. Gen- 
eral meetings are called about three 
times a year, to which all male adult 
members of the clan are invited. The 
president leads in a solemn sacrificial 
worship to the ancestors, and then pre- 
sides over a universal feast or elaborate 
banquet, which is usually followed by 
a theatrical performance. After this 
ceremony, a business meeting is held 
and all members, or only the heads of 
families, are present. 

The female members worship ances- 
tors only in their own homes and do not 
as a rule attend the clan assembly. 
They may enjoy the feast in the ances- 
tral hall in a separate quarter, and see 
the theatrical performance from the 
gallery. They have neither vote nor 
voice in a business meeting. 


FUNCTIONS or CLAN GOVERNMENT 


The most important business for a 
clan government may be summed up as 
follows: (1) to arrange for annual as- 
semblies and universal feasts; (2) to 
take charge of community properties 
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which belong to the clan as a whole; 
(8) to provide a public granary and 
other utilities for relief or charitable 
work; (4) to support and manage the 
clan schools and other educational en- 
terprises; (5) to raise funds for road 
construction and other collective ex- 
penditures; (6) to arbitrate all disputes 
arising between families or between in- 
dividuals; (7) to assist the official gov- 
ernment in tax collection, law enforce- 
ment, and so forth, or to negotiate with 
it on the clan’s behalf; (8) to represent 
the clan to outside organizations. 

The clan government formerly as- 
sumed the power of trial and sentence 
in all civil and even criminal cases sub- 
mitted by its members. Only since 
the middle part of the last century have 
these acts been made unlawful by the 
official Government; but people are so 
accustomed to go lo their own clan or 
village heads with their immediate 
troubles that most civil cases in the in- 
terior are still tried and settled by these 
local self-governments. 

Another business of importance for 
the clan government is the preservation 
and the compilation of the clan history. 
Genealogical records are most complete 
in China. Each clan has its own his- 
tory, which is carefully prepared and 
deposited in the ancestral hall. Every 
half century or so a new portion has to 
be added and the old edition has to be 
revised and enlarged. Some of the 
clan histories have been published and 
printed, though most of them are hand- 
written copies. Every family may se- 
cure a full or an abridged edition of its 
clan history by contributing to its ex- 
penses. Many families in China can 
trace back as many as one hundred 
generations without a break in the 
paternal line. 


System oF Personar Names 
One thing which may be of great in- 
terest to the Western genealogists is the 
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Chinese system of personal names. 
The Chinese, as a rule has his personal 
name composed of three written char- 
acters. The first one is his surname, 
which is derived from his clan and cor- 
responds to the last name in the Occi- 
dent. The second is his generation 
name, which resembles the Christian 
name of a Westerner but is of entirely 
different nature. This is the name pre- 
viously arranged by the clan govern- 
ment long before his birth. Each 
generation of a clan is assigned with a 
special character or word which differs 
from all those for other generations of 
the same clan. Brothers, sisters, and 
cousins of the same generation all bear 
the same second or middle name. The 
last is his own individual name, given 
by his father and registered in the clan 
history. So, no two Chinese have 
exactly identical names, that is, the 
same three characters and in the same 
order. If it so happens, the younger 
person is obliged to change the last 
character of his name. 

The generation names are arranged 
in poetical form, usually in four lines of 
five characters each. No character 
should be repeated in the whole poem 
or be a repetition of any one used in 
previous poems. If the clan govern- 
ment finds that the generation names 
will soon be exhausted, it will compose 
a new poem for the next twenty gener- 
ations, and announce it sufficiently in 
advance. Besides this very systematic 
name, many a Chinese also has a milk 
name, a school name, an official name, 
and one or more literary designations. 
They are irregular and complicated. 

The commonest Chinese surnames 
are Wang, Huang, Yang, Chang, 
Chao, Li, Liu, and so forth. These 
clans are often composed of various 
origins and not all their members are 
really kinsmen. ‘The most famous, old, 
large family is probably that of Con- 
fucius. Although we have at present 


only about seventy generations after 
his time, several tens of generations 
before his can also be traced. The 
Taoist papacy is another old family 
that continually inherited the noble 
title despite the many changes of the 
ruling dynastics. The former (Con- 
fucian) is the Kung family of Chit Fow 
district in Shantung province, and the 
latter (Taoist) is the Chang family of 
Kuei Ch’i district in Kiangsi province. 
Some imperial families which ruled 
China through their long dynasties, 
such as the Liu family of the Han 
dynasty, the Li family of the T’ang 
dynasty, the Chao family of the Sung 
dynasty, and the Chu family of the 
Ming dynasty are also old, large, and 
famous. 


Evits or OLD FAMILY System 


The Chinese family system has de- 
veloped and perfected itself through its 
historically long existence, and the con- 
tented millions seem to have been 
getting along with it very well. If we 
look at it, however, from the modern 
point of view, and especially if we 
measure it by the Western standard of 
life and thought, we see many draw- 
backs, defects, and even evils in this 
basic institution. First, the power of 
the head of a family is unlimited and so 
is his responsibility. This makes him 
despotic and conservative, and at the 
same time, burdens him too much with 
administrative care and financial duties 
that lead to an overbalanced home- 
mindedness and leave little room for 
professional or social ambitions. 

Second, the minor members of a 
family are thus spoiled and become 
dependent; their personal freedom is 
also sacrificed. 

Third, this system and its practices 
inevitably produce nepotism and fa- 
voritism in politics. Once a member 
in the family or clan rises to a high 
position in the Government, his rela- 
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tives and kinsmen will crowd his office 
seeking for jobs and pay. If he 
patronizes them to please his clan el- 
ders, he becomes responsible for their 
misdeeds and is criticized by outsiders; 
but if he rejects them, he may be even 
more severely attacked by his own clan 
and sometimes made so uncomfortable 
that he dare not return home. 

Fourth, this system and its practices 
tend naturally to sectionalism and pro- 
vincialism. ‘Tribal warfare can still be 
found today in the back countries, and 
local prejudice is as strong as ever in 
China. This prevents China from 
being a strong national unit and in- 
tensifies civil conflicts and feudalist 


divisions. 
Famity System WEAKENED 


Since the introduction of modern 
ideas and means of life, the Chinese 
family system has been weakened and 
almost destroyed. Foreign trade and 
emigration, rapid transportation, and 
centralized industrialization are some 
of the prime causes for family destruc- 
tion. Then, revolutions and civil wars, 
which make the interior unsafe and in- 
secure for both life and property, drive 
more and more of the rural population 
into suburbs, metropolitan cities, and 
commercial ports. Famine adds a 
still stronger force to devastate the 
farmlands and to pauperize the city 
slums. Many of the large clan vil- 
lages, once centers of local civilization, 
are almost deserted and their self- 
governments are declining. Those 
who have returned from travel or resi- 
dence in the cities gradually revolution- 
ize the country life and loosen the clan 
organization. Old customs as well as 
old moral teachings give way rapidly. 
The changes in Chinese life and ideas in 
the last fifty years have been more 
rapid than those of the preceding fifty 
centuries. 

In addition to the general moderni- 


zation taking place in China, some new 
radical theories are aiming directly at 
the destruction of the family system. 
Besides nationalism, capitalism, and in- 
dividualism, come also anarchism and 
communism. The former believes in 
and practices free marriage and re- 
stricts the size of the family, while the 
latter propagates by word and by 
deed free love and no family. In- 
dividual liberty, sex equality, and 
national solidarity are the slogans 
of all movements of Chinese youths. 
They find the old family system 
the chief obstacle to their new as- 
pirations, and they combine their 
efforts for its abolition. In all cities 
and towns we see many new hotels 
being built and many old houses being 
turned into apartments at a great 
speed. Public nurseries, children’s 
homes, and homes for the old increase 
in demand and in supply. All these 
phenomena indicate one and the same 
tendency, namely, that of home- 
wrecking. 


Tas Furore FAMiLY 


Such is probably a universal ten- 
dency of the world at large. The 
Western nations became involved in 
the industrial revolution before China 
did and their old family system faced 
the same crisis and suffered terribly 
about half a century earlier than that of 
the Chinese. The family system is 
still in the process of transformation. 
A future family which will be more 
adaptable to, and more harmonious 
with, the modern economic structure 
must be either of two types—individu- 
alistic or communistic. The one is the 
further modernized American family, a 
small unit of man and wife and one or 
two children, or in cases preferably no 
children at all; the other is that of the 
newly projected Soviet Community 
House, where men, women, and chil- 
dren are kept collectively and yet 
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separately. They unite only in public 
open halls or inclosed compartments; no 
private kitchen or bedroom is provided. 

In either case, housekeeping, cook- 
ing, and child-raising will each become 
more and more a specialized profession; 
sickness and old age must be at the ex- 
pense of the individual’s savings or the 
public budget. The clan organization 
with its old-style families will finally 
disappear from human institutions, 
and political, economic, or fraternal 


societies will take its place. To this 
general tendency China will prove to be 
no exception, though she may show 
reluctance in following suit. 

With the downfall of the old family 
system, China’s racial characteristics 
and her national culture are, however, 
not at a stake. They will simply 
emerge in a different form. The future 
world may thus be more cosmopolitan, 
but not necessarily uniform and monot- 
onous. 


Education, Past and Present 


By Warum James Han, 
Formerly, Professor, Yale in China; Department of History, The College of Wooster, Wooster, Ohio 


NTIL the end of the nineteenth 
century, Chinese education ‘was 
dominated by ancient standards be- 
cause it prepared men for official life in 
a well-nigh static society. Its content 
was rigidly bounded by the limits of 
the Confucian Classics, which, against 
all rivals, had triumphed about the 
beginning of our era because they pre- 
served a philosophy of life which com- 
bined practical common sense with 
family solidarity sustained by ancestral 
worship, a lofty religion culminating in 
the Imperial sacrifices to Heaven and 
Earth, and a detinite code of individual 
duties to society known as the five re- 
lationships—those of prince and sub- 
ject, father and son, husband and 
wife, elder and younger brothers, and 
friends. The aim was to produce a 
princely man. 

Of the rivals to Confucianism, Tao- 
ism, with a philosophy of quietism at- 
tributed to a certain Lao Tze—who 
may or may not have existed —had 
frittered away its birthright by absorb- 
ing the miscellaneous superstitions of 
the race and launching forth in quest 
of some philosophers’ stone to trans- 
mute base metals into gold or to secure 
an elixir of immortality from potent 
substances. The followers of Mo Ti 
had likewise divorced their thoughts 
from the realities of life and lost them- 
selves in dialectic.* 


CONFUCIANISM In EDUCATION 
This triumphant Confucianism, 
rooted in practical experience, was a 
powerful gyroscope to balance the 
social structure through the turbulent 
1 Ses Maspero, La Chine Antique, 545. 
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centuries of political and military up- 
heaval that marked Chinese history 
from the fall of the Han Dynasty to the 
revolution of 1911. It was caught 
up into the examination system which 
was first devised during the Han 
Dynasty in 120 »B.c. to insure that 
officials were masters of the literary 
dialect, then already far removed from 
the living speech of the populace? 
After a lapse, this system was re- 
adopted by the weak Sui Dynasty and 
made permanent by the glorious T’ang 
Dynasty about the time Mohammed 
was born. 

The T’ang rulers, who also founded 
schools throughout their domain, had 
no intention of confining their civil 
service examinations to the Classics. 
They contemplated a genuine test of 
fitness for office; but since the Classics 
contained the whole philosophy of life, 
it was almost inevitable that they 
should capture the field and become 
the sum total of education. They pro- 
fessed to impart the secret of successful 
rulership: self-cultivation to reach the 
goal of personal excellence in thought 
and action which, applied in a parental 
fashion to the expanded family, to the 
district, and to the nation as a whole, 
would secure peace and order. 

Thus narrowed down, the examina- 
tions practically determined the limited 
range within which the minds of those 
who would be China’s rulers and 
teachers should move. During the 
Sung Dynasty, a Chinese Thomas 
Aquinas in the person of Chu Hsi 
further narrowed down the limits of 

2Hu Shih, China Today Through Chinese 
Eyes, 1927. 
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free intellectual activity by writing 
commentaries on the sayings of Con- 
fucius which soon excluded other 
possible interpretations. Combined, 
these two—the system itself which 
turned education to the practical end 
of recruiting officials, and the stereo- 
typed commentaries—produced exact 
scholars with prodigious memories and 
charming style, but lacking in origi- 
nality.? 

Chu Hsi himself was an education- 
alist who either founded or lent fame to 
two of the four or five colleges of the 
Sung Dynasty that survived to the end 
of the nineteenth century in their 
original form. Not through classes 
and lectures, but by furnishing retreats 
for advanced students who there se- 
cured the guidance and help of noted 
scholars, these colleges served to pre- 
pare students for advanced degrees. 
They themselves conferred none. 

Village schools were not the concern 
of the provincial or Central Govern- 
ment. Left to their own devices, the 
local communities often neglected edu- 
cation altogether; those that were more 
ambitious might organize a school and 
employ a master. The well-to-do 
were likely to employ private tutors 
either for their whole time or, in a 
combination with other families, on a 
part-time basis. 


Toe EXAMINATION SYSTEM 


After a boy had shown special abil- 
ity, a family would do its best to sup- 
port him while he prepared for the 
examinations in the hope of qualifying 
for the degrees and for official life. 
When he was supposedly ready for his 
first degree, he entered the annual 
matriculation examination before the 
magistrate of his district. ‘There the 
unfit were weeded out and those with 
promise were certified to the examina- 


3 Wilhelm, Richard. A Short History of 
Chinese Civilization, ch. 8. 


tion (also annual) at the provincial 
capital. From the hundreds of aspir- 
ing competitors, each district had a 
fixed number to whom the hAsiu tsai or 
B.A. degree was awarded. 

These bachelors were eligible to 
compete, once in three years, at the 
provincial capital, for their second—or 
master’s—degree; and again a fixed 
number, two or three hundred accord- 
ing to the province, was culled from 
the throngs assembled there. These 
few hundred happy masters had the 
right to present themselves once in 
three years at Peiping, where three 
hundred were chosen for the doctorate. 
Eventually, in a further examination, 
approximately one third of the doctors 
qualified for membership in the Hanlin 
Academy. 

These examinations opened the gate- 
way to official life, doctors and mem- 
bers of the Hanlin Academy going into 
higher positions, while minor offices 
and clerkships were open to the masters 
and the bachelors. Those who failed 
to gain office reached high social stand- 
ing, tutorships, and places of local 
influence. 

But, unfortunately, the right to 
nomination as an alternative to the 
examination opened a silver gateway 
to office or official rank. Purchased 
office or rank was a shade less honorable 
than that gained by scholarship; but it 
was a broader and easier road for the 
wealthy. In either case, much corrup- 
tion prevailed in official life, because it 
was always a costly investment, of 
uncertain tenure, to be recouped as 
soon as possible by official “pickings.” 

The first warnings that this system 
would crack came almost unnoted by 
the nation at large, about the middle of 
the nineteenth century, from two direc- 
tions. One of these was the series of 
wars—two with England and the 
Taiping Rebellion—which introduced 
foreign arms and machinery and proved. 
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their efficacy to thoughtful leaders. 
Out of this came not only the arsenal 
at Shanghai in the sixties, but naval 
and technical schools in the seventies 
and the eighties. 

To meet the need for translators, 
interpreters, and clerks, and to train 
boys for entrance to naval, military, or 
technical schools abroad, a school of 
languages was founded in 1868 which 
developed very slowly into a college 
and university under the presidency of 
Dr. W. A. P. Martin. 

Translations of scientific books and 
the founding of primary schools by 
missionaries as a by-product of their 
work also commenced on a small scale 
about the middle of the century. The 
schools grew steadily in number with 
the extension of the missionary effort. 
At the Shanghai Missionary Conference 
in 1879, 827 schools were reported with 
5,686 pupils; and in 1890, at a second 
conference, an estimate was offered of 
about twice that number. A similar 
report for the National Christian Con- 
ference in 1922 claimed 7,046 schools 
with a total of 212,819 students. In 
the later years, the progress of Govern- 
ment and private Chinese schools was 
so rapid as to outdistance these mis- 
sionary efforts very far; but until the 
end of the century they were practically 
the only modern schools, and in a few 
cases they had already brought their 
standards up to our high-school levels, 
and, in the case of at least one or two 
of them, to the beginning of college 
work. 


CHINESE EDUCATED ABROAD 


Early in the seventies another ex- 
periment was commenced which, had 
it not come to a sudden halt through 
political considerations, might have 
fundamentally changed history. This 
was the educational mission, urged on 
the Government by Yung Wing, who 
had, some years earlier, brought about 


the establishment of the first arsenal 
and ironworks. In five groups of 
thirty each, carefully picked Chinese 
lads were sent to America (1872 to 
1876) and distributed among the 
secondary schools of New England, 
with the intention of keeping them in 
America until they could complete 
their school, college, and professional 
training. It was a calamity that prac- 
tically all of them were brought home 
in 1881; yet their influence in the new 
China that was advancing was out of 
all proportion to their small number. 
and a continuous stream of them would 
have meant more than we can estimate. 
The revolution might have been 
averted or taken far different courses. 
Subsequent efforts of the kind were 
confined to sending small groups of 
technical students for special study in 
Europe, or military and naval cadets to 
academies and technical schools abroad. 

The Japanese War and the Boxer 
uprising were the two earthquake 
shocks that shattered the old educa- 
tional system—the first by awakening 
the radical thinkers such as Kang 
Yu Wei and his school to the need of 
reforms. ‘Their suggestions, translated 
into programs of reform in 1898, 
brought on the reaction which eventu- 
ated in the Boxer outbreak—while this 
outbreak in turn proved that the re- 
actionaries were utterly wrong in try- 
ing to turn time back. Henceforth, 
whether in political institutions or in 
education, it was a race to catch up 
with Japan and the West. As early as 
1902 a commission was appointed 
which, two years later, submitted a 
scheme for modern schools based on the 
system in vogue in Japan. This was 
accepted at once and the venerable 
examination system itself was abro- 
gated in 1905.4 Coming like a sudden 
squall, these changes ruined the hopes 
of thousands of students who were 

4 Williams, China Yesterday and Today, 448. 
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almost or quite prepared for the 
examinations. 

Three possibilities lay before these 
disappointed youths. That of starva- 
tion was not acceptable to them. A 
second method, adopted largely by 
those who could obtain the needed 
funds, whether holders of the lower 
degrees or candidates, was to secure 
a supplementary training in Japan. 
That nation was not far away, it used 
' the Chinese characters, and living con- 
ditions were similar. For a decade or 
so, therefore, Chinese students flocked 
thither in hundreds and thousands. 
Some gained a slightly widened hori- 
zon, with a smattering of Western 
knowledge; a relatively small number 
were thoroughly grounded in scientific 
and technical subjects. Almost all the 
bona fide students among them joined 
Dr. Sun’s revolutionary organization, 
the T’ung Men Hui, and returned to 
work for the overthrow of the Manchu 
Dynasty. 

A third course was opened by the 
remission of a portion of the Boxer 
indemnity by President Roosevelt in 
1907, the funds thus released to be 
applied to education. This sent a 
stream of students to the United 
States and led to the foundation of a 
training school, which has developed 
into the excellent Tsing Hua College. 
A roster of the Nationalist Government 
shows a surprising number of “returned 
students” from America under these 
indemnity scholarships. They have 
given a definite American cast to much 
in the educational system, in following 
the advice of such educational leaders 
as John Dewey and Paul Monroe, 
whose pupils occupy high positions in 
the educational world. 

But perhaps more permanently use- 
ful were the schools which appeared 
everywhere after the reforms of 1904 
-~primary schools, secondary schools, 
and commercial and polytechnical in- 


stitutions. In many cases these were 
old-time schools partly or wholly 
modernized, but more frequently they 
were brand-new organizations. For 
some time it was hard to secure pre- 
pared teachers for these rapidly multi- 
plying schools, and qualified teachers, 
whether Chinese, Japanese, or Western- 
ers, commanded high salaries. Some 
of them went from school to school and 
taught from dawn to dark. Partially 
qualified teachers were the rule. After 
the revolution of 1911, better prepared 
teachers were available, the first comers 
being graduates of Japanese schools. 
After 1920, those returning from the 
West became increasingly numerous 
and available for higher positions in the 
colleges and universities that were 
everywhere developing. 

Unfortunately, many of the returned 
students from the West had not pre- 
pared themselves for teaching, but 


‘had expected that a New China would 


find places for them as engineers or 
organizers of business. Specializing, 
therefore, in technical and scientific 
lines, they returned to disappointment 
—and to middle school teaching as a 
last resort. Though many of them 
have become good teachers, it was sin- 
gularly pathetic to see the waste of so 
much specialized energy which civil 
war rendered useless, and therefore 
unmarketable. 


INCREASED Missionary EDUCATIONAL 
EFFORT 


The missionaries found this period 
of reform a golden opportunity to 
expand their educational programs. 
To be sure, few educational experts 
were found among them, but they were 
fairly familiar with their home sys- 
tems, and, as missionary education 
expanded, more trained teachers were 
sent to supplement the evangelists and 
the physicians. Colleges were founded 
either by separate denominations or 
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by unions or, in one or two instances, 
by special educational missions. St. 
John’s College had been founded as 
early as 1879 by the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church, and by 1922 no fewer 
than sixteen colleges of varying aca- 
demic standards had been planted in 
different parts of China by Christian 
missionaries. Most of them were bet- 
ter equipped as Arts colleges, although, 
under subsidies from the China Medical 
Board, a few of them were able to give 
adequate training in the expensive 
premedical sciences. Such institutions 
as St. John’s University, Nanking 
University, Shanghai College, West 
China University, Yenching Univer- 
sity, Yale in China, and Canton Chris- 
tian College were, among others, rec- 
ognized throughout the nation, and 
Ginling College was securing first-class 
college training for women. In medi- 
cine, the best Western standards were 
upheld by the Peking Union Medical 
College and the Hunan-Yale Medical 
College. 

Chinese institutions were also rising, 
which, as more of the trained graduates 
returned from the West, became better 
and better, and their influence on edu- 
cational policies greater and greater. 
Unfortunately, many of those that 
were provincial or national institutions 
came into the political maelstrom to 
their detriment. Private universities 
also have been handicapped because 
possible givers have suffered from the 
civil wars. 

In order that Christian institutions 
might meet the needs created by the 
higher standard of Chinese education, 
especially in the secondary and higher 
schools, a commission headed by Pro- 
fessor Burton of Chicago traveled 
through China in 1922. Their report 
revealed the magnitude of the Christian 
educational enterprise and recom- 
mended greater codrdination of effort 
to gain higher standards in a smaller 


number of colleges and universities 
served by better preparatory schools. 
Attention was thus focused on the 
Christian schools, which, at a time 
when the anti-Christian movement was 
starting, brought student unions and 
educational associations into hostility 
to these Christian institutions. 

During the two decades of transition, 
while the schools were gradually being 
brought from nothing to reasonable 
standards of efficiency, three or four 
student-generations were practically 
wasted; even from the more adequate 
mission schools, a discouraging number 
drifted into minor clerkships from 
which there was little hope for advance- 
ment, since they were not well trained 
either in the old or the new learning. 


STUDENT INFLUENCE 


If the schools did not reach adequate 
standards at once, the students in the 
schools made their influence felt in the 
changing political life. In the decade 
preceding the revolution it was largely 
from the new student group that Sun 
Yat Sen recruited his followers, and 
behind every abortive attempt al 
revolution “was hidden a wealth of 
student romance, heroism, and single- 
hearted devotion and sacrifice.” And, 
largely as a result of their efforts, in a 
land where autocracy had been iu- 
trenched for thousands of years, “the 
students of China broke it in ten.’ 

In the second period, we are told, the 
students were in danger of settling 
down to selfish aims, when the twenty- 
one demands and the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles aroused them once more to patri- 
otic efforts and they prevented the 
signing of the treaty and brought 
about the dismissal of “traitor” ofli- 
cials In the last seven yeurs before 
the Nationalist cause triumplied, they 
did a good deal of mischief by interfer- 


ë Koo, T Z., in China Today Through Chinese 
Eyes, pp. 86 ff., 1927. 
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ing in provincial and school politics; 
but once the Nationalist movement 
gained headway, the students were in 
the van of the movement and the 
success of its armies and cause was due 
largely to their efforts, both in fighting 
and in propaganda. Through their 
anti-imperialistic agitation, much of the 
foreign prestige in China disappeared.’ 

Among the causes the student cru- 
saders espoused, the agitation for the 
“recovery of educational rights” was 
perhaps one of the most important. 
It was closely connected with the anti- 
Christian movement, but was directed 
chiefly against the educational institu- 
tions of the missionary enterprise. 
Apparently this was a mixture of 
nationalistic views that were gaining 
ground rapidly, of opposition to a 
system of parochial schools, and of the 
notion brought back from America 
that the separation of religion and 
education was important. Possibly 
Russia’s secularization of schools also 
played a part, especially in the later 
stages of the fight; and doubtless a 
certain amount of self-interest on the 
part of Chinese educational leaders 
contributed. 

At any rate, a concerted attack was 
made against the Christian schools, 
aiming to bring them under Chinese 
control as a part of the Chinese system 
and to eliminate from them all religious 
requirements. By combined student 
and educational association efforts, the 
authorities drew up regulations for 
the registration of schools. But since 
these regulations came from Peiping 
when its authority was waning, and 
from Canton when its success was not 
yet assured, they were not immediately 
enforced. 

Both sets of regulations provided for 
Chinese control in the schools and for 
their secularization. The latter re- 
quirement placed the missionary socie- 

8 Koo, op. cit. 


ties in a dilemma from which they 
have not yet completely found the way 
out. In Central China, the onward 
sweep of the Nationalists during the 
summer of 1926 led student unions not 
only to start agitations for the imme- 
diate adoption of the regulations, but to 
go further and try to secure student 
union control in the management of 
the schools. Under these extreme 
demands, reénforced by student strikes, 
many of the mission institutions were 
compelled to close, temporarily at least, 
and some of them still remain closed. 
Others have accepted the half loaf 
offered in the regulations and are re- 
organizing under the somewhat severe 
Nanking regulations. 

The triumph of Nationalism has 
made another change in educational 
aims. Through the influence of the 
Bible of Nationalism, Sun Yat Sen’s 
Three Principles, the tendency towards 
natural science seems to have been 
diverted in the direction of social and 
political science. Whether the change 
will be permanent, or whether the 
nation will long be committed to the 
tpsissima verba and the official exegesis 
of Dr. Sun’s commentaries on Nation- 
alism, on Democracy, and on the 
People’s Livelihood, we cannot predict; 
but for the moment these writings are 
regarded much as the Confucian Clas- 
sics were under the old system, and 
divergences from the orthodox views 
are rank heresy. “Party education” 
is still the handmaid of the Kuomin- 
tang, and only a few daring scholars 
like Hu Shih venture to question— 
openly—some of the dicta of their dead 
leader, at least during the period of 
tutelage when only the one party is 
to be tolerated. 


GOVERNMENT EXAMINATIONS 
REOPENED 


During the last twelve months the 
Government has announced a return 
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to one of the most characteristic insti- 
tutions of the old China—the examina- 
tion system. This reopens to all quali- 
fied Chinese who have not engaged 
in counter-revolutionary activities or 
committed some crime, the opportu- 
nity to qualify for public office. The 
revived scheme provides for three types 
of examination. First are ordinary 
examinations to be held annually in 
the various provinces, open to gradu- 
ates of registered middle or higher 
schools, or those who in a preliminary 
examination show that they have the 
equivalent of such an education. Sec- 
ond are higher examinations, annual or 
biennial, for graduates of registered 
Chinese colleges, universities, or techni- 
cal schools, or of recognized foreign 
institutions; also for those who in a 
preliminary examination reveal an 
equivalent training, or who by research 
have proved their ability; also open to 
Government employees of four years’ 
standing who have passed the ordinary 
examinations. Third are special ex- 
aminations to qualify for official or 
technical posts. 

Undoubtedly this reopening of Gov- 
ernment examinations with stress laid 
on Chinese literature, on the principles 
of the Kuomintang, on various sciences 
and technical subjects as laid down or 
to be laid down by the Examination 
Department—one of the five main 
divisions of government under the new 
plan—should stimulate once more the 
study of the natural sciences as well as 
of the social and political sciences. It 
will also—if the Government survives 
the attacks being made on it—send the 
students back from agitation to their 
books and laboratories. The Govern- 
ment at least hopes so and has so di- 
rected. This plan may again, as did 
the Confucian system in the past, give a 
definitely utilitarian cast to education. 

It remains to record a few powerful 
movements that have a bearing on 


education. One of these is the appear- 
ance of various educational associa- 
tions, national and provincial, which 
for the past six or seven years have 
been growing by leaps and bounds. In 
spite of the continued turmoil and the 
discouragements of civil war, these 
groups of men meet with great enthu- 
siasm and discuss intelligently the 
current educational problems. The 
great circulation of all kinds of educa- 
tional journals and the avidity with 
which these are read and pondered 
make it possible to venture a guess that 
no group of teachers anywhere are more 
keenly interested in the latest news 
from the educational world than are 
these Chinese educators. 

This desire to be up to date, also the 
desire to learn about the outside world 
and its activities, and the crying de- 
mand for textbooks for all grades of 
schools, have combined to produce 
two or three great publishing houses 
equipped not only for printing in 
Chinese, but in other languages as well. 
They employ a great corps of trans- 
lators and editors, and are virtually 
creating a system of textbooks for all 
grades of schools. The Commercial 
Press, the Chung Hwa Book Company, 
and some others are perhaps the great- 
est educational institutions in China, 
in this form of service; from them come 
an unbelievable amount of literature 
and school material of every kind. 

Two interesting and important 
efforts are significant, one indirectly 
and the other directly contributing 
to education. The first of these is 
the Renaissance Movement, so called, 
which is on one side a reaction against 
the undue enthusiasm for Western 
subjects where these would undermine 
Chinese literature and culture; and on 
the other, possibly an attempt to 
popularize such elements of Western 
culture as are supplementary to that 
of China and are necessary in this 
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generation. It also embraces a definite 
attempt on the part of an influential 
section of the new scholars to express 
themselves in the common speech of 
today instead of in the classical style of 
antiquity, which is as far removed from 
the vernacular as Latin is from Italian. 
In an earlier phase of the movement, 
brilliant essayists from the followers of 
K’ang Yu Wei, of whom Liang Ch’i 
Chao was the best known, wrote on re- 
searches into both Western and Chinese 
political, social, and literary subjects. 
In its newer development, Hu Shih is 
one of the best known writers, deeply 
interested in Chinese philosophy and 
culture, and recognized as the chief 
exponent: of the effort to further the 
pat hua or language simplification 
movement. Many of the new text- 
books and much of the current periodi- 
cal literature and not a few serious 
works are now written in this new style, 
which would have been scorned less 
than twenty years ago. When fully 
adopted, this language simplification 
will accomplish miracles in shortening 
the course of those who desire to go into 
other than Chinese subjects alone. 


Mass EDUCATION MOVEMENT 


The other, the Mass Education 
Movement now so popular, was 
launched by Y. C. James Yen after 
being tried on a small scale among the 
Chinese laborers in France during the 
war. By a careful count of the most 
common words in use, a preliminary 
list of a thousand characters was 
selected, with a secondary list of a few 
hundred more, mastery of which would 
enable one to read most of the books 
and periodicals written in the pat hua. 
At first through the Young Men’s 


Christian Association and afterwards 
through the support of wealthy indi- 
viduals or associations, making use of 
voluntary teachers where possible, 
adults or youths who had failed to go 
to school were taught to read and 
write. High hopes are entertained of 
cutting down the appalling illiteracy of 
China during these days of preparation 
for democracy. 

Beginnings have been made, too, in 
the direction of creating a vocabulary 
for all the new terms that are needed in 
science and have hitherto been coined 
here and there by unrelated authors— 
missionaries, Chinese translators, or 
Japanese scholars. Since the process 
is still going on, many teachers and 
schools make use of foreign textbooks 
for the more abstruse sciences. 

Unhappily, statistics do not convey 
the whole picture; but they do show 
that in spite of the fact that the Gov- 
ernment has collected huge sums for 
military purposes, a small fraction of the 
national income goes into education, 
and in many parts of China schools still 
remain greatly in arrears on their 
budgets, and needed equipment is too 
often lacking. However, progress is 
being made in spite of these discourag- 
ing circumstances. 

The readoption of an examination 
system, the universal desire for schools 
and education, the alertness of the 
Chinese for information, the inherited 
respect for learning, the increasing sup- 
ply of trained teachers, and the whole 
new world impinging on China—these 
and other factors combine to give one 
assurance that as the political condi- 
tions become more stable, education 
will go forward even more rapidly than 
in the last generation. 


The New-Culture Movement in China 


By Artaur W. HUMMEL 
Chief of the Division of Chinese Literature, Library of Congress, Washington, District of Columbia 


ORE significant than the revolu- 

tion of 1911, and perhaps more 
fundamental than the one now in 
progress, is the cultural renaissance 
that has been stirring China for the 
pest ten years. On January 1, 1917, 
Dr. Hu Shih laid before his countrymen 
the well-known eight principles that 
may be said to have started the na- 
tion-wide movement for abandoning 
the ancient classical style and giving 
iterary standing to the vernacular. 


Those principles were commonplace , 


enough. They urged, among other 
things, that literary men should write 
as they speak, that they should hence- 
forth avoid the use of complicated and 
obsolete ideographs, imitative and 
pedantic phraseology, and recondite 
classical allusions—in short, should 
definitely refrain from those forms of 
literary acrobatism that for two thou- 
sand years had more or less marred the 
scholarly writing. 

Dr. Hu had discovered literary evi- 
dence which indisputably proved that 
just as Latin was already a dead lan- 
guage when Cicero wrote it, so also as 
early as 120 B.c. the Chinese classical 
style was unintelligible to minor off- 
cials. It had been perpetuated for two 
millennia longer, only because it was 
the style demanded by the examina- 
tion system and because this method 
of written communication, being intel- 
ligible over all China, at least had the 
virtue of uniting the Chinese people, 
whereas the differences in dialect served 
only to keep them apart. 
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ARGUMENTS FOR PLAIN LITERARY 


For such as needed them, Dr. Hu 
did not lack for other convincing argu- 
ments drawn from China’s past in 
favor of his proposals. At least two of 
the greatest critical minds that the na- 
tion had produced—men like Wang 
Ch’ung of the second century and Liu 
Chih Chi of the eighth—had long ago 
counseled literary men to write in the 
language of their day and cease to ape 
the composition of the ancients. Much 
of China’s poetry and all of her great 
novels and dramas had been trans- 
mitted for six centuries and more in a 
style not far different from the common 
speech. And the translation of the 
Bible into this same simple medium 
which the novelists and story-tellers 
had employed, amply demonstrated 
that the common speech does indeed 
have literary possibilities. 

However unacceptable to the over- 
refined tastes of the literary pedants 
this pat hua or “plain speech” writing 
had always been, it nevertheless had 
the very palpable advantage of being 
intelligible to the masses. It was free, 
at least, from those defects of over- 
abbreviation which had survived per- 
haps from the age of knotted cords or 
from the time when writing on slips of 
bamboo or on rolls of silk was both so 
cumbersome and so costly as to make 
of brevity not merely an art but a 
necessity. 

Dr. Hu gave a decided point to his 
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theories by actually putting them into 
practice. He might have continued 
indefinitely to write in the archaic style 
in which he had already shown himself 
a master. But his true greatness ap- 
peared when he deliberately set about 
to convey his ideas in a form of compo- 
sition which possessed as yet no recog- 
nized literary standing. At least he 
would write in a living language. “A 
dead language,” said he, “can never 
produce a living literature.” Working 
on the supposition that a language can 
become literary only when literary men 
choose to make it so, he proceeded to 
bring out one important paper after 
another on the methods of science and 
on the principles that must underlie the 
reconstruction of Chinese literature, 
history, and philosophy. All of this 
writing he did in the new medium— 
polishing and refining it as he went on. 

Dr. Hu’s example from the start was 
contagious. The thought of lifting the 
language of everyday speech to literary 
standing appealed to the passion for 
beautiful writing which seems to be 
ingrained in the Chinese character. 
Here was a task for all literary unem- 
ployed. The old classical scholar be- 
queathed the best he had from his 
treasure-house of choice, crystalline 
phraseology, and the returned student 
from Japan, Europe, and America set to 
work to create a vocabulary of suitable 
Chinese equivalents for the nomencla- 
ture of the physical and social sciences 
of the West. Chinese minds, trained 
in all the various countries, brought 
their wisdom to bear on this common 
task of creating a simple, beautiful, 
literary style. 

But, many as are the changes which 
these scholars introduced, they never 
once seriously contemplated the aban- 
donment of the ancient pictographic 
symbols in favor of a phonetic or al- 
phabetic script, as many people in the 
West have imagined. Indeed, it re- 


quires no great knowledge of the Chi- 
nese language to realize that so long as 
that language remains substantially 
what it always has been—a limited 
number of monosyllabic sounds, each 
capable of conveying a hundred or even 
two hundred distinct meanings—it ‘is 
quite impossible to devise any alpha- 
betic or phonetic system that has any 
but a very limited use. 

The ideographs, therefore, will al- 
ways be retained, if for no other pur- 
pose than to transmit to posterity the 
literary remains of China’s past, which 
it is assumed China will always want to 
transmit, and which are intelligible 
only in conjunction with the written 
symbol. Reform does not lie in abol- 
ishing the characters, but in greatly 
reducing the number used and in 
simplifying the form of others whose 
writing is too complex. 

The break from the classical to the 
colloquial style tends to the making of 
more and more compound words, which 
in turn pave the way for the use of the 
phonetic script. This tendency to 
make the language polysyllabic makes 
at the same time for increased intelli- 
gibility in ordinary conversation and 
for the ultimate unification of the 
spoken language. 


GOVERNMENTAL Arp TO MOVEMENT 


This literary revolution of the past 
ten years consists, then, in the actual 
creation of a literary vehicle flexible 
enough to meet every practical need, 
capable of all the charm that the classi- 
cal style attained, yet simple enough to 
be employed by all the people. The 
year 1920 was epochal for the move- 
ment because, for the first time in 
Chinese history, the Ministry of Edu- 
cation enjoined that this simplified 
method of writing should be employed 
in all textbooks for the instruction of 
children in the first two years of the 
primary grades—an injunction that 
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before long was extended to the upper 
grades and the high schools as well. 
An equally important step was the 
publication in the same year of a 
dictionary put out under Government 
auspices and designed to fix the pro- 
nunciation of the words of this new 
kuo-yii, or “national spoken language,” 
so as to be uniform throughout the 
country. 

But even before these orders were 
issued, a vast new periodical literature 
suddenly came into being in order to 
meet the demand for experimentation 
and self-expression in the new style. 
The idea of writing in the manner of 
ordinary conversation deceived many 
into believing that they could now 
write effectively without effort. This 
accounts both for the mass of new 
literature that sprang up and for the 
poor quality of the first harvest. 
But the quality improved as time went 
on. 
Today the book marts of Peiping 
reflect the thought not of one hemis- 
phere only, but of two. Alongside of 
articles on the latest phases of the new 
psychology, birth control, and the 
status of woman, there are learned 
papers on the historicity of the classic 
books or on the validity of every be- 
lief to which the Chinese mind ca- 
pitulated in centuries gone by. Any 
one who reads Chinese can cultivate 
as cosmopolitan a mental outlook in 
Peiping today as in any other city of 
the world. 

Short stories of varying degrees of 
worth compose, perhaps, one third of 
this new literature; for it must be re- 
membered that the highly abbreviated 
classical style had hitherto seriously 
handicapped the Chinese in the devel- 
opment of imaginative writing. No 
long novels of merit have yet appeared 
in the new medium, for it seems that a 
generation vexed by political and 
social upheaval finds itself incapable of 


the necessary sustained thinking. The 
rest of the output is devoted to the 
popularization of all kinds of new 
knowledge which cannot be found in 
the classics. 

It is natural, also, that a good deal of 
experimentation should be going on in 
the field of poetry—another realm in 
which Dr. Hu led the way. He under- 
took to prove that by abandoningtheold 
lines of five or seven Chinese characters 
one might write pai hua verse capable 
of essentially all the poetic effects which 
the European languages produce. To 
show what could be done, he published 
a little volume of his own poetry which 
with characteristic modesty he en- 
titled Eaperiments. It did, indeed, 
prove to be just that; for, as he in- 
tended, it prompted others—among 
whom are not a few competent women 
writers—to more significant achieve- 
ments than he had hoped for himself. 

But it must not be imagined that all 
the literary men of China have been 
disposed to abandon pell-mell the 
standards of antiquity and leap to the 
use of the vernacular. For, just as 
Latin continued in use among the 
schoolmen of Europe long after the 
various continental languages had as- 
sumed a literary garb, so it is stil] with 
certain belated groups in China— 
groups sponsored by individuals once 
prominent in public life and by a few 
periodicals which continue regularly to 
make their appearance in the classical 
style. 

These groups naturally delight to 
dwell upon the imperfections of the 
new system which are inevitable and 
cannot be blinked. But the answer 
which Dr. Hu and his associates make 
is characteristic of the mentality of the 
younger minds in China today. They 
acknowledge that this movement is 
frankly experimental, and they are 
proud to have it so. For if there is one 
thing of which they wish to be rid it is 
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the beguiling illusion of perfection and 
finality that haunted the days and 
nights of the older literary workers— 
men who scorned to set up anything so 
unstable as a hypothesis, or to put into 
writing anything that was not destined 
to outlast the ages. 


Purpose AnD Extent or Sm- 
PLIFICATION 


The purpose of the literary revolu- 
tion, as described above, is to simplify 
literature with a view to bringing it 
within the reach of the masses. The 
extent of this simplification is seen in 
the so-called Mass Education Move- 
ment which, under the direction of Mr. 
James Yen, aims to teach illiterates the 
one thousand most commonly used 
-characters. 

But it is not enough merely to sim- 
plify the language that is written and 
used now; it is equally necessary to 
forge tools and create methods that 
will make it easier to evaluate and 
assess the literature of past centuries. 
Modern Chinese who are faced with the 
task of understanding, in addition to 
their own culture, the “new learning” 
that is assailing them from the West 
cannot possibly find their way through 
the massive records of antiquity with 
the meager helps that their fore- 
fathers employed. In order to bring 
their past within the scope of scientific 
inquiry, a movement has arisen for the 
“reorganization of the national cul- 
ture” (cheng li kuo ku). ` 

This is an urgent matter by reason of 
the fact that the older books were no- 
tably lacking in convenient tables of 
contents, in pagination, and in indexes 
to facilitate the assembling and organ- 
ization of facts—a disability due in 
large part to the unalphabetical nature 
of the language, which makes the filing 
of words, phrases, titles of books, and 
names of people and places (in a man- 
ner that these can be conveniently 


found) a difficult problem. But a 
solution is not far distant. In recent 
years some of the best minds of China 
have been wrestling with it, and al- 
ready more than a score of promising 
systems have been invented, either for 
reading into ideographs numbers in 
conformity with their structures or in 
some other way approximating the 
advantages which alphabetical lan- 
guages have. 


REEVALUATION OF THE Past 


The reconstruction of a people’s his- 
tory necessarily involves the elimina- 
tion of timeworn and cherished tradi- 
tions. A people who have set their 
hearts on initiating a new age, and not 
merely continuing an old one, who wish 
to live in the present rather than in the 
past, are bound to amputate them- 
selves from a part of their past. Yet a 
collision with a past as ancient and 
as continuous as that of the Chinese, 
is not a trivial matter. It is simple 
enough for a people who have no past, 
to break with it; but for a race with the 
historical continuity of the Chinese, 
a complete break with antiquity is as 
impossible as it is undesirable. ‘So 
far as men are unduly enslaved by the 
past,” says Gilbert Murray, “it is by 
understanding the past that they may 
hope to be free.” 

Before the so-called “New-Culture 
Movement” (hsin wen-hua yiln-tung) 
could create a new culture it had first 
to make a settlement with the old; it 
had to understand the past--the true 
past—in order to be emancipated from 
it. This explains why, much to the 
amazement of Westerners, the out- 
standing Chinese intellectuals of our 
day have not been concerned primarily 
with the creation of constitutions and 
parliaments and new codes of laws, but 
with the reorganization and the re- 
evaluation of their culture from the 
modern point of view. The reason is 
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that Western machinery of govern- 
ment simply cannot function until the 
dead timbers of the past have been 
either discarded or appraised at their 
true value. ; 

It is the true past, then, that the 
Chinese wish to discover. But the 
only means they have for putting them- 
selves into more correct relation with 
the past are the recognized processes of 
literary and historical criticism. For 
recent activities in this realm the Chi- 
nese are certainly indebted to the West, 
but they are even more indebted to 
critical traditions of their own upon 
which they can and do draw. I refer 
to the work accomplished by the great 
seventeenth and eighteenth century 
scholars who belonged to the so-called 
“school of Han learning.” One monu- 
ment to their labors, not only in textual 
and historical criticism, but in pho- 
netics, geography, mathematics, and 
astronomy, is the vast manuscript li- 
brary—the Ssu K’u Ch’iian Shu and 
the great critical catalog which goes 
with it—which was transcribed in 36,- 
250 volumes between the years 1773 
and 1781 A.D. 

Those scholars were actually on the 


verge of carrying their technique into’ 


the investigation of the physical sci- 
ences when the too violent commercial 
and political impact of the Western 
powers caused the Manchu Govern- 
ment to discourage all interest in the 
sciences by which the West has in the 
past century profited so much. After 
1800 the Manchu control visibly 
slackened, internal rebellion set in, and 
critical scholarship lay dormant for 
eighty years, until it was revived by the 
writings of K’ang Yu Wei in the last 
decade of the nineteenth century. 

But the revival is in many respects 
simply a continuation, both in content 
and in method, of the work done by 
Chinese scholars a century before. 
Lost books are being laboriously re- 


covered, either in whole or in part, from 
other extant literature. Works that 
were altered or obscured in transmis- 
sion are being collated and brought as 
far as possible back to their original 
state. Every writing of antiquity is 
being investigated for authorship, date, 
and place of publication, and so placed 
in its proper historical and geographi- 
cal setting. Forgeries, or works of 
doubtful authenticity, are being sub- 
jected to new tests to determine their 
actual worth, and so keep them from 
confusing the history of the past or 
being stumbling blocks to the unwary. 
New editions are annotated in the 
simple, colloquial style, punctuated in 
Western form, and so given an intelli- 
gibility which they never before had. 

When there is added to these features 
the help which comes from convenient 
indexing, the scholar of the future will 
be able to organize his materials in a 
fraction of the time that it took his fore- 
fathers, and to evaluate his past with 
an assurance that his ancestors never 
knew. 


TRADITIONAL VIEWS ALTERED 


One effect of the new historical 
movement has been materially to alter 
traditional views of antiquity. Even 
so conservative a scholar as Liang 
Ch’i Chao asserts that the earliest veri- 
fiable date in Chinese history is 841 
B.C. The oldest extant writing is that 
inscribed on divination bones dug up in 
Honan province in 1899, which go back 
perhaps as far as 1200 B.c. It is pos- 
sible, also, that some extant bronzes, 
a few of which are inscribed, date back 
to that time. These inscriptions on 
bone and bronze, and certain of the 
Odes which were composed between 
the eleventh and seventh centuries be- 
fore Christ, appear to be the only au- 
thentic literary records the Chinese 
now possess for rewriting the pre-Con- 
fucian history of China. For further 
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data we shall have to await scientific 
excavation, of which, so far, almost 
nothing has been done. 

Portions, also of the Canon of His- 
tory, or Shu King, may reach back to 
the beginnings of the Chou Dynasty 
(1122 3.c.), but it is now reasonably 
certain that the first chapters cannot 
possibly be attributed, as formerly, to 
the twenty-second or twenty-third 
centuries before Christ, but are ration- 
alizations, perhaps, of the middle of the 
spring and autumn period (770-481 
B.c.). The names of the idealized 
emperors, Yao and Shun, are not men- 
tioned in the Odes; the still earlier 
figure, Shen Nung, does not appear in 
literature until the time of Mencius; 
Huang Ti comes as late as the reign of 
the first emperor (third century 3.c.); 
and P’an Ku, in the first years of the 
Christian era. In other words, the 
gaps in knowledge of antiquity which 
the earliest chroniclers were content to 
leave blank, later historians have in- 
sisted on filling in with conjecture. 

So it is with the time-honored theory 
that all Chinese are descended from 
one racial stock or that, from remotest 
antiquity, they have carried on a uni- 
fied existence. As a matter of fact, 
the Chinese are a mixed race held to- 
gether through all the centuries, not by 
a common racial bond, not primarily by 
force of arms, but by a more or less 
voluntary allegiance to a superior cul- 
ture. Mr. Li Chi, a leading ethnologist 
of our day, has by actual measurement 
isolated at least twelve distinct racial 
types, and this presumably does not in- 
clude all there are. 

In other words, the theory that was 
accepted by Confucius and Mencius, 
and highly elaborated in later times, 
that even in dim antiquity the Chinese 
dwelt together in one vast harmonious 
empire under the involuntary sway of 
benevolent rulers has no basis in fact. 
It is now clear that China was never 


united in this sense until the feudal 
kingdoms were amalgamated under the 
coercion of the first emperor, in the 
third century before Christ. 

But it must not be supposed that the 
Confucian teachers who projected into 
antiquity this idealized golden age— 
in order to lend sanction to their moral 
teachings—were motivated by a desire 
to deceive. They lived in an age torn 
by feudal jealousies and by intermina- 
ble civil wars. One can see from the 
Odes and other contemporary literature 
how the intellectual classes of that 
time were driven to cynicism and the 
multitudes to despair. Relinquishing 
all hope of a military or political solu- 
tion, the philosophers turned to the 
only solution left, namely, a moral one. 

“Shun,” said Confucius, “was one 
who did nothing yet governed well. 
For what in effect did he do? Reli- 
giously self-observant, he sat gravely 
on his throne, and that is all.”! This 
notion that the ideal ruler governs by 
his superior virtue and retains his 
power by his moral character has had 
an enormous hold on the imagination of 
the Chinese people, and lies at the basis 
of that characteristic distrust which the 
Chinese still have of purely political 
rule. No wonder, then, that they have 
so long withstood the pressure that has 
accompanied Western contacts to sub- 
stitute for their age-old ideal of govern- 
ment by good men, the Roman concept 
of government by law. 


Historica, VALUE or “OCCASIONAL 
LITERATURE” 


Previous to our day, the historical 
significance of neither the novels nor 
the poetry of China was adequately 
appreciated. For the interpretation 
of the past, the scholars felt they had 
all that was needed in the ponderous 
dynastic histories and other realms of 


1Translation by Lionel Giles in The Sayings 
of Confucius. 
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Confucianliterature. Novelshad never 
been classed with the best writings, 
which accounts for the fact that for cen- 
turies they circulated anonymously and 
that the authorship of most of them has 
onlyrecently been seriously investigated. 

But the new school of historical 
criticism is skeptical of the numerous 
histories prepared under official patron- 
age and the literature written with the 
Confucian bias; not on the ground that 
these are necessarily untrustworthy 
but because they reflect the viewpoint 
and the experiences of only one stratum 
of society. This school maintains that 
China’s “occasional literature”—the 
poetry of antiquity and the novels and 
the dramas of the last six centuries— 
mirrors more accurately the social 
conditions of other times than do the 
lofty moralizings and rationalizations 
of the orthodox scholars. 

With this in mind the Peking Na- 
tional University has stressed the study 
of contemporary folk songs, of which 
more than twenty thousand specimens 
have so far been collected. Like the 
Odes of antiquity, they furnish a clue 
to the thinking of those masses whose 
real feelings find almost no expression in 
the dynastic histories. They show how 
the legends of antiquity grew and were 
transmitted, besides furnishing much 
data for investigations of other kinds. 

The application of the statistical 
method to the facts of Chinese history 
has possibilities which are only be- 
ginning to be realized. The Chinese 
scientist, V. K. Ting, for example, has 
made a study of the thousands of 
names of eminent Chinese listed in the 
histories and the biographical diction- 
aries, tabulating them as to the periods 
in which they lived, their places of 
origin, their occupations, and so forth, 
to ascertain what types of famous men 
each age produced and which province 
had them in greatest numbers. Such 
a study is an important index of the 


stages by which Chinese culture made 
its way from North to South China, or 
from capital to capita, during the va- 
rious dynasties. 

In the same way, Tiig Ch’i Chao 
has studied the fate of that long 
line of Chinese pilgrims who between 
the third and ninth centuries of our era 
made their way to India in search of 
the Buddhist religion. The results of 
his studies are published in Chinese 
under the title Chinese Students Who 
Studied Abroad Fifteen Centuries Ago. 
Mr. Liang recovered the names of some 
two hundred such students, the prov- 
inces from which they came, the 
routes they took, the number who per- 
ished on the way, the length of their so- 
journ abroad, and even the number 
who, after returning to China, made 
the long and perilous journey a second 
time. Such statistics arranged chron- 
ologically afford some indication of the 
force of the Buddhist impact on China 
century by century, the potency of that 
religion in the various provinces, and the 
state of communication between India 
and China in various periods of history. 


ADVANCED THINKERS OF EARLY Times 


A whole series of great men of the 
past whose ideas have been more or less 
obscured by the type of education fos- 
tered by the examination system have 
been rescued from oblivion, and have 
found new apologists for their points of 
view. One example is Mo Ti, who, 
even in the fifth century before Christ, 
advocated the doctrines of universal 
love, the futility of war, and the neces- 
sity of escape from bondage to blind, 
fortuitous fate. Another was Wang 
Ch’ung (second century a.D.), who 
tilted against the superstitions and 
credulities of his time, maintaining that 
the sages were not fundamentally dif- 
ferent from other men, and that the 
idea of a golden age of moral rulers in 
antiquity had no basis in fact. 
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The T’ang Dynasty historian, Liu 
Chih Chi (661-721 a.p.), whose Shih 
T’ung, a “Comprehensive Study of 
History,” anticipated in many direc- 
tions the conclusions of modern histo- 
rians, has only recently received the 
recognition that is his due. The same 
is true of Cheng Ch’iao (1104-1162 
A.D.), whose ideas on the organization 
of history, the study of the physical 
sciences, poetry, the use of libraries, 
and the cataloging of books were at 
least six centuries in advance of his 
day. 

But few neglected thinkers have had 
more effect on contemporary scholar- 
ship than the eighteenth century his- 
torian, T’sui Shu, who perhaps had 
fewer illusions about the past than any 
other Chinese scholar: prior to the 
twentieth century. He laid down 
reasons which still are valid to prove 
the late authorship of the Chou-li, the 
Bamboo Books, parts of the Analects, 
and many other doubtful works of 
antiquity. He said: 


When I come to a point upon which I 
cannot reach a decision, I simply say that I 
do not know. I would rather not express 
an opinion on a doubtful matter than de- 
ceive others by specious argument. When 
I point out an error in a work of antiquity 
I am obliged to show how that error arose. 


Born to grinding poverty, subjected to 
a lifetime of misunderstanding, return- 
ing from official life with empty hands 
but with unimpeachable moral charac- 
ter, and finally dying in obscurity— 
that was his fate. His collected works, 
of which a few copies were printed in 
1822 through the generosity of a friend, 
almost ceased to circulate for exactly a 
hundred years; for it was not until 
January, 1921, that Dr. Hu Shih re- 
covered a portion in an old collection 
of reprints, and finally the whole of it 
in an edition that had fallen into the 
hands of a Japanese in 1903. 


ADVANTAGE TO WESTERN STUDENTS 


All this, of course, has direct bearings 
on Sinological studies in the West. 
The simplification of the written lan- 
guage and the rise of a vernacular liter- 
ature make it possible for the Western 
student to be proficient in Chinese 
studies as he never could before. 
A few years of application in the collo- 
quial language as it is recorded in mod- 
ern literature will put him in contact 
with all that is written and thought 
today. And while the immense barrier 
of the classical literature still remains, 
this too has been made accessible and 
understandable to a degree never before 
known. 


Christianity in China 


By Kenneta Scorr Latourette, D.D., Pa.D. 
Professor of Missions and Oriental History, Yale University, New Haven, Connecticut 


HRISTIAN missions are one of 

the major forms of the impact of 

the Occident upon the non-Occidental 

world. As such, regardless of one’s per- 

sonal religious attitude, they must be 

taken into account in any survey of the 
current situation in China, 


NUMBER OF CHRISTIAN MISSIONARIES 

Christianity has long been present in 
China. So far as we know, it first ap- 
peared there in the seventh century of 
our era, brought by Nestorians from 
Central Asia, but it disappeared from 
China proper in the ninth or tenth cen- 
tury. It appeared again in the thir- 
teenth century, brought both by Nes- 
torians and by Roman Catholics, but 
died out once more in the fourteenth or 
fifteenth century. In the sixteenth 
century it was introduced a third time 
by Roman Catholics, and has been 
continuously represented by them from 
that time to this. 

At present the Roman Catholic 
community numbers between two and 
a quarter and two and a half millions 
and is ministered to by about 3,3800 
missionaries (2,000 priests, 200 lay 
brothers, and 1,100 sisters) and 1,200 
native priests, 205 Chinese lay brothers, 
and 1,800 Chinese sisters. The great 
majority of Roman Catholic mission- 
aries are from the continent of Europe, 
the largest number being from France. 
Recently American Catholics have 
been turning their eyes toward China, 
and some scores of Americans are now 
to be found in the Catholic missionary 
forces, 

Representatives of the Russian Or- 
thodox Church first entered China late 
in the seventeenth century, and that 
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body has been present ever since. Its 
missionary body has always been small, 
however, and its Chinese Christians 
have never numbered as many as five 
thousand. The mission has suffered 
greatly during the Bolshevist régime. 

The first Protestant missionary 
landed in China in 1807. Others fol- 
lowed, and in 1926 there were about 
eight thousand, of whom—because of 
regular furloughs and health leave— 
probably sixty-five hundred were in 
China at one time. Because of the 
troubles of 1926 and 1927, the num- 
ber in China was for a time about 
cut in two. Since the close of 1927 
it has been increasing and is probably 
back to about five thousand. The 
large majority of Protestant mission- 
aries are from the British Isles and 
the United States and Canada. At 
present there are more from the United 
States than from Great Britain. The 
number of baptized Protestant Chris- 
tians is about half a million. 


Missionary ACTIVITIES 


Roman Catholic activities are cen- 
tered primarily upon the church— 
upon increasing its numbers and giving 
its members religious instruction and 
spiritual care. It has few hospitals, 
many of its works of charity are pri- 
marily for its own members, and its 
schools are chiefly for the Christian 
community. With a few exceptions, 
such as Aurora University in Shanghai 
and the university recently established 
in Peiping (Peking) by American 
Benedictines, its higher education has 
been largely for the purpose of training 
a Chinese priesthood. 

There are about a hundred and fifty 
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different Protestant societies, and while 
extensive coöperation exists among 
many of them, much greater variety 
of message, method, and objective is 
found than among Roman Catholics. 
Protestant missionaries direct their 
energies partly toward giving to as 
many Chinese as possible a knowledge 
of the Christian Gospel as they under- 
stand it, partly to building up Chris- 
tian churches and training leadership 
for them, and partly to activities which 
are designed not only to win individuals 
to the Christian faith, but directly to 
help the community as a whole. Among 
the latter are schools, especially second- 
ary schools and colleges and universi- 
ties, some of them among the best in 
the Republic. 

Protestants have led in introducing 
modern medicine into China, and they 
not only maintain hospitals but have 
founded the best of the new medical 
schools. They have had a prominent 
part in famine relief, in fighting opium, 
in promoting public health programs, 
in introducing Western athletics, and in 
a variety of ways in bringing new ideas 
to China. Such well-known figures as 
Sun Yat Sen and Feng Yu Hsiang 
have been strongly influenced by 
Protestants, both being professed 
Protestant Christians, and the major- 
ity of the present heads of minis- 
tries at Nanking are avowed Protes- 
tant Christians. Two of them—C. T. 
Wang, the Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
and Wang Ch’ung Hui, head of the 
Ministry of Justice—are sons of Protes- 
tant clergymen, and at least two have 
served for some years on the staffs of 
Protestant organizations. 

Both Roman Catholics and Protes- 
tants are making rapid progress to- 
ward the development of Chinese 
leadership and in turning over the 
church and related institutions to it. 
In the Roman Catholie body the pro- 
portion of Chinese to foreign priests 


has risen rapidly during the past few 
years and several Chinese bishops have 
been consecrated. Five Chinese have 
been made bishops by the Protestants, 
and other important executive posi- 
tions in the Protestant organization, 
such as the presidencies of several col- 
leges and universities, have been filled 


by Chinese. 


Appraisal of MISSIONARY 
ENTERPRISE 


An accurate appraisal of the mis- 
sionary enterprise is not easy to make, 
partly because it is difficult to divorce 
one’s self from one’s own religious— 
or antireligious—convictions, and 
partly because opinions by the sup- 
posedly well-informed are so varied. 
Many foreign nonmissionary residents 
in China are heartily in favor of mis- 
sions and are even enthusiastic about 
them, not as an aid to foreign influ- 
ence—although some have praised 
them for that reason—but because 
they believe them to be of assistance 
to the country. 

On the other hand, other foreign 
residents in China are bitterly opposed 
to missions and are severely critical 
of them. The opinions of Chinese 
also vary. Opposition to missions by 
Chinese has been fairly constant, and 
occasionally has broken out into open 
persecution. The latest series of inci- 
dents of this kind arose out of the anti- 
Christian movement of 1926 and 1927, 
which was closely associated with in- 
tense nationalism and with Communist 
outbreaks. Missions were accused of 
being part of foreign imperialism, of 
being agents of capitalism, and of 
propagating beliefs which no scien- 
tifically minded person can hold. 

However, the great majority of the 
Christians and many non-Christians, 
including men of influence, are com- 
mendatory of missions and missionaries 
and heartily welcome them. 


CHRISTIANITY IN CHINA 


In order to see the missionary enter- 
prise in its true perspective and to 
reach a balanced judgment of its merits 
and demerits, it is necessary to view it 
against the background of the entire 
impact of the Occident on China. The 
outstanding factor in China’s history 
during the past century or more is, 
as is well known, the invasion of the 
country by the Westerner and his cul- 
ture. This invasion has wrought a 
revolution in every phase of Chinese 
life—political, economic, social, intel- 
lectual, and religious. All Chinese 
institutions and customs are being 
modified, some of them drastically, and 
some are even disappearing. 

The primary cause of the coming of 
the Occident to China has been and is 
economic. It is the desire of mer- 
chants, manufacturers, and investors 
for access to the markets and the raw 
materials of China which is responsible 
for the major part of the Western im- 
pact upon China. Added to this and 
usually closely allied with it have been 
the imperialistic ambitions and in- 
trigues of Occidental Powers. As a 
result, revolutionary changes would 
have occurred in Chinese culture had 
never a Christian missionary set foot 
on the shores of the country. 

What the missionary has done is to 
modify these changes. The great ma- 
jority of merchants and the diplomats 
have not come to China primarily for 
the welfare of the Chinese but to make 
money or to further the interests of 
their governments. To be sure, many 
of them have been high-minded and 
have sought the well-being of the 
Chinese. For example, such men as 
Sir Robert Hart and others of the 
foreign staff of the Maritime Customs 
have been of inestimable service to 
the country. On the other hand, 
many—probably the majority—have 
shown to the Chinese the destructive 
and selfish side of the West. 


Missionaries, however — althoug.. 
they have not always or even often 
stated it in just this language—have 
had it as their chief purpose to make 
the impact of the West wholesome and 
helpful to the Chinese and to bring to 
China what they believe to be the best 
elements in Occidental civilization. 
Whether in so doing they have been 
wise and successful is another, although 
a closely associated, question. Cer- 
tainly, however, but for them the 
Chinese would have seen much less of 
the education, the medicine, and many 
of the constructive spiritual and moral 
forces of the Occident. The vast 
majority of the missionaries have been 
devoted to the welfare of the Chinese 
as they have understood it, most of 
them have lived heroic and self-deny- 
ing lives, and a large proportion have 
been men and women of decidedly 
more than average ability and educa- 
tion. 


Somr Qurstions DISCUSSED 


Viewed from this perspective, cer- 
tain questions which are frequently 
asked about the missionary enterprise 
are easier to answer than they other- 
wise would be. There is, for example, 
the problem of whether or not those, 
who hold Christian religious beliefs . 
have the right to propagate them in 
China, and the related questions of 
what criteria should be set up upon 
which choice of a religion should be 
made, and of what ethical standards 
should mark the conduct of one religion 
toward another. ‘ 

Few in the Occident seem to be 
seriously exercised because a merchant 
advertises his factory-made cotton 
goods, or his kerosene, or his cigarettes, 
or his sewing machines all over China, 
and by every inducement known to 
high-powered salesmanship seeks to 
increase the market for them. Yet 
this is clearly propaganda which, if 
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successful, works fully as great a change 
in basic Chinese customs and institu- 
tions as does the spread of a new 
religion. 

Moreover, had the missionary never 
come to China, the religions of the 
country, and especially Confucianism, 
would have been dealt severe blows by 
the collapse of the political, social, and 
educational structure with which they 
were intimately associated. Popular 
religion, which is strongly impregnated 
with animism and a fairly low type of 
polytheism, is suffering from the advent 
of scientific views. For many of the 
educated Chinese, the alternative is not 
between one religion and another but 
between no religion and religion. The 
Christian missionary believes that in 
presenting his faith he is offering to 
the Chinese the ideal solution of their 
religious problem. It would seem that 
he has at least as much right to do this 
as have foreign merchants to promote 
the sale of their goods. 

The criterion upon which the choice 
of a religion should be based is, ulti- 
mately, whether it is true, or at least 
whether it is nearer to the truth than 
any other. Another and not neces- 
sarily related criterion is whether a new 
religion will work a revolution which 
will be damaging to society and so to 
many individuals. For example, some 
would say that while animism is ad- 
mittedly a low type of religion, the 
acceptance of a higher religion, such as 
Christianity, unless made with wise 
regard for retaining or working out 
adequate substitutes for the best in the 
social structure intertwined with ani- 
mism, may result in harm rather than 
good. It is because Christianity was 
thought to be destructive of the old 
order in China that the State and 
many of the ablest and most intelligent 
Chinese formerly opposed it. At pres- 
ent, however, the disintegration of the 
Old China is under way and cannot be 


halted. For that disintegration mis- 
sions are partly responsible, but, as we 
have said, it would have taken place 
without them. 

The judgment as to whether missions 
should be continued and Christianity 
should be widely accepted in China 
must finally depend upon one’s esti- 
mate of the spiritual values of that 
faith for individuals and society, and 
that entails a discussion which would 
prolong this article beyond its proper 
limits. The missionary is convinced 
that there are in Christianity values 
which are proving of inestimable worth 
to all those who freely accept them, no 
matter of what race, and that Chris- 
tians have not only the right but the 
obligation to share them with the 
Chinese. 


Missionary ATTITUDE TOWARD 
OTHER RELIGIONS 


As to the ethical standards which 
should govern the conduct of the 
missionary toward the non-Christian 
faiths, the answer must necessarily 
depend upon one’s opinion as to what 
constitutes right standards. In the 
present disintegration of religion among 
many of the more thoughtful in China, 
the question is much less important 
than formerly. If the Christian mis- 
sionary follows fully the ethics of his 
own faith, he will treat with courtesy 
every belief sincerely held, no matter 
how different from his own. The tend- 
ency today, at least in Protestant 
circles, is for the missionary to present 
his own faith and what he believes it 
will do for bis hearers, without attack- 
ing other religions. 

Some of the most appreciative and 
fair-minded studies of the non-Chris- 
tian philosophies and religions of China 
which the Western world possesses have 
come from the pens of missionaries. 
On the other hand, it must be said that 
many missionary writings and ad- 
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dresses in the Occident have stressed 
the weaknesses and foibles of the non- 
Christian faiths. What is probably an 
increasing proportion of missionaries, 
however, attempt to take an objective 
attitude, picturing the other faiths as 
they are, and allowing their readers or 
hearers to make their own deductions 
as to their worth. 

Another question is the propriety of 
some of the means which missionaries 
have used to propagate their faith. 
For example, hospitals and schools 
have been and still are used to form 
contacts with the Chinese and to com- 
mend the faith to them. They are 
often justified to the supporting con- 
stituencies in Europe and America on 
the ground that converts have been 
made through them. Some Roman 
Catholic missionaries have the estab- 
lished policy of paying the expenses of 
catechumens while in schools for in- 
quirers—an inducement to the poor— 
and in times of famine have more than 
once conditioned the granting of relief 
upon the recipient’s promise to receive 
Christian instruction. 

It must be said that some mission- 
aries have questioned the propriety of 
these methods and motives. It must 
also be remembered that one who is 
convinced of the value of his message 
may well feel justified in using meas- 
ures which not only in themselves help 
the Chinese but which induce them to 
hear the Christian Gospel. More- 
over, it must be added that many of the 
philanthropies and institutions main- 
tained by missionaries have been 
initiated and continued out of the sheer 
desire to relieve want and help the 
Chinese in other than strictly religious 
ways. 


GOVERNMENTAL ATTITUDE TOWARD 
Missions 


From the time when the first mis- 


sionary arrived in the Middle Kingdom 


an important question has been the 
proper attitude of the Chinese Govern- 
ment toward the missionary enter- 
prise. During part of the seventh and 
eighth centuries and during portions of 
the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries 
the Chinese State favored missions and 
even subsidized them. In 1692 what 
amounted to an imperial edict of tol- 
eration was issued. 

During most of the eighteenth and 
the early part of the nineteenth cen- 
turies, however, Christianity was pro- 
scribed—chiefly because it was believed 
to be contrary to the basic principles on 
which the Chinese State and Chinese 
society were constructed. In 1844 
and 1846, after the first Chino-British 
war, under pressure from the French, 
the Chinese Government issued edicts 
of toleration. Toleration clauses were 
written into the treaties of 1858. By 
them, missionaries were accorded the 
privilege of propagating their faith, and 
Chinese were assured protection from 
religious persecution if they accepted 
Christianity. 

Some of these toleration clauses are 
stillinforce. Under them, friction and 
abuses crept in. Ministers and consuls 
of foreign powers were often called 
upon by missionaries to bring pressure 
on Chinese officials to halt persecutions 
of Chinese Christians, to insure Chinese 
Christians justice, or to see that a mis- 
sionary was supported in his treaty 
rights. Not. infrequently, Chinese 
feigned conversion to obtain the sup- 
port of the powerful foreigner, and 
sometimes the promise of this support 
was held out—usually by Chinese 
agents of the church to make a good 
showing with their foreign superiors, 
also occasionally by the missionary— 
as an inducement for accepting Chris- 
tian instruction. Such support might 
well prove of value to the recipient in 
litigation or in clan feuds. 

The French Government was rather 
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more disposed than were the British 
and American Governments to give its 
support to missionaries, so that the 
Roman Catholics profited most by this 
type of political interference. The 
result, of course, was to increase the 
difficulties of the Chinese Government, 
for widely scattered groups of its sub- 
jects were in part withdrawn from its 
control and placed for certain purposes 
under the protection of foreign govern- 
ments. 


Friction DIMINISHING 


In practice, in recent years the tol- 
eration clauses have become of less 
importance and the abuses under them 
are tending to disappear. Religious 


toleration has been written into at 


least two of the constitutions adopted 
under the Republic, and because of 
nationalist sentiment, both mission- 
aries and Chinese Christians are less 
disposed than formerly to claim the 
protection of foreign governments. 
Many missionaries, indeed, at least 
among the Protestants, would be glad 
to see the toleration clauses exscinded. 

Roman Catholic missionaries after 
1860 and Protestants after 1908 pos- 
sessed the treaty privilege, not granted 
to foreigners of other occupations, of 
acquiring property outside the treaty 
ports. Friction over this acquisition of 
property was formerly frequent and 
sometimes bulked large in China’s 
foreign affairs. That, too, has largely 
subsided since 1911, although the Na- 
tionalist Government is today disposed 
to regulate, strictly, the holding of real 
estate by missionaries. 

During the last few years the Gov- 
ernment has striven to control the 
schools established by missionaries, 
seeking to have them registered with it 
and supervised by it. It insists that 
the study of religion be not required in 
the curriculum and that attendance 
at religious exercises be voluntary. 


Indeed, it forbids the teaching of re- 
ligion on school premises and during 
school hours to pupils of primary and 
middle school grade. Many mission- 
ary institutions have complied with 
these conditions, but some have de- 
clined to do so, claiming that such 
compliance would involve a sacrifice of 
principle. 


RELATION oF CHURCH AND STATE 


The answer to the question of how 
far the Chinese Government should 
interfere with the activities of mis- 
sionaries depends partly upon one’s 
attitude toward the sovereignty of the 
State. If the authority of the State is 
and ought to be absolute, both over its 
citizens and over the privileges of 
foreigners within its borders, then no 
objection can be raised to the regula- 
tion and even the prohibition of all 
activity of missionaries and of the ac- 
ceptance of Christianity by Chinese. 
The present tendency the world over, 
especially under the influence of na- 
tionalism, is to exalt the authority of 
the State. To this the churches have 
had in large measure to bow. 

Many Roman Catholics, however, 
hold that in certain realms the Church 
must be superior to the State, and 
many Protestants maintain that the 
individual Christian must act accord- 
ing to what he believes to be the will of 
God, even when that contravenes the 
laws of the State. A special form of 
the question has to do with the control 
of education. Shall the State or shall 
religious bodies here be supreme? 
Basic differences in philosophies of life 
are involved—whether the temporal 
welfare of man as governed by the 
State is of more importance, or the 
eternal welfare of the soul, ministered 
to by the religious organization, Chris- 
tian, Buddhist, or Moslem. 

At present the Roman Catholic 
Church tends to be friendly to Chinese 
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nationalism, and many Protestant 
bodies have largely made their peace 
with it. There is here, however, a 
fundamental question on which, for 
both Catholics and Protestants, dif- 
ferences will inevitably continue to 
arise. Complete reconciliation is prob- 
ably impossible. 

‘The relation of Christian missions to 
the Chinese State is complicated by 
other factors—principally the connec- 
tion between missionaries and the na- 
tional interests of their native lands. 
Anti-Christian Chinese have much his- 
tory on their side when they declare 
that the missionary has been and is 
an agent of foreign imperialism. Na- 
poleon JIT found in the execution of a 
French Catholic missionary an excuse 
for entering the Arrow War (1856- 
1860); the Kaiser’s Government made 
the murder of two German Catholic 
missionaries the occasion for the seizure 
of Kiaochow—although both actions 
had been contemplated before the 
deaths of the missionaries and probably 
would have been taken anyway. 

Portugal first and then France re- 
garded Catholic missions as an aid to 
their political influence and prestige in 
China, and Mussolini has given largely 
to Italian Catholic missions. More 
than once financial support has been 
asked for missions, both Roman Catho- 
lic and Protestant, on the ground that 
they further national influence and 
open up a market for goods. Even if 
such motives had not entered, mission- 
aries have, even though unintention- 
ally, built up religious and cultural 
spheres of influence for their own 
nationalities. 

On the propriety of the use of mis- 
sions to promote the interests of their 
own country and nonmissionary coun- 
trymen, missionary opinion has been 
divided. The present tendency, es- 
pecially under the pressure of Chinese 
nationalism, is to denounce it. Both 


Roman Catholics and Protestants are 
making efforts to strip Christianity in 
China of unessential foreign dress and 
to help it to take on Chinese forms 
in architecture, ritual, organization, 
and leadership. Complete accommoda- 
tion is impossible without denaturing 
Christianity, but the present tend- 
ency is away from using the Church 
as a stalking horse for Western political, 
economic, orculturalimperialism. How 
successful missions will be in effecting 
the divorce remains to be seen. 


PROTECTION OF MISSIONARIES 


Another problem related to the 
above is the protection given the mis- 
sionary by his Government. Shall the 
missionary ask for or even accept the 
protection of marines and gunboats to 
insure his safety and his treaty rights? 
In case he or his property is injured, 
should he ask for indemnity or should 
he accept it if it is exacted without 
his consent? Often in the past, mis- 
sionaries have requested and received 
such protection and have been given 
indemnities, some of them large. More 
and more, at least in Protestant circles, 
such a policy is deprecated. Many 
Protestant missionaries would gladly 
see extraterritoriality abolished, a num- 
ber have notified their governments 
that they wish no armed force to be 
used to protect or avenge them, and 
many have refused to put in claims 
for indemnity or even to accept it. 
Several Protestant boards have de- 
clined to ask for or to receive compensa- 
tion for property destroyed by out- 
breaks. 

The attitude of the American Gov- 
ernment is that a missionary, as a citi- 
zen, is entitled to protection and, in 
the interests of his nonmissionary fel- 
low citizens, must be given it whether 
he asks for it or not—that the prece- 
dent must not be established of 
permitting American citizens to be 
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mishandled with impunity. This par- 
ticular problem could be solved if mis- 
sionaries were to be naturalized as 
Chinese citizens, but so far, very few 
have taken that step. 

Missionaries have had compara- 
tively little active part in the internal 
politics of China. Occasionally, as we 
have said, they have interfered in law- 
suits. Much less frequently they have 
mediated between warring factions and 
they have even saved cities from de- 
struction. Now and then they have 
acted informally as advisers to officials. 
At times pressure from them has been 
successful in obtaining the removal of 
anti-Christian officials. Chinese who 
have imbibed from Protestant mis- 
sionaries democratic sentiments have 
had a good deal to do with current 
political changes. At present, how- 
ever, no missionary would dare, even if 
he wished to do so, openly to take an 
active part in Chinese politics. The 
nationalistic spirit would make it im- 
possible. 


Missionaries HELP INTERNATIONAL 
UNDERSTANDING 


What missionaries have done, how- 
ever, and are continuing to do, is to 
help mold the opinion of their home- 
lands. The enthusiasm in eighteenth- 
century Europe for things Chinese was 
due in large part to information pro- 
vided by Catholic missionaries. The 
Institute of Pacific Relations, which is 
doing so much to help the peoples of 
the Pacific to a sympathetic under- 
standing of each other, is largely an 
outgrowth of the Foreign (Missionary) 
Division of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association. The books on China 
with the largest circulation in the 
United States are those issued by the 
(Protestant) Missionary Education 
Movement and are, it must be added, 
sympathetic with China. A large 
proportion—possibly the majority—of 


those teaching Chinese subjects in our 
universities owe their connection with 
that country to missions, being either 
former missionaries or sons of mission- 
aries. Missionaries have repeatedly 
expressed their conviction on Chinese 
affairs to the Department of State and 
to members of Congress. 

Most of this missionary influence on 
the American attitude has made for 
sympathy for and understanding of 
China. In public addresses some mis- 
sionaries portray the evils of the lands 
in which they live, but a large propor- 
tion can be counted on to uphold the 
cause of their adopted country. Cer- 
tainly in the case of China, many 
Japanese, British, and Europeans be- 
lieve that the American missionary 
enterprise has been largely responsible 
for whatever good feeling Chinese have 
for the United States and insist that it 
has been deliberate and astute Ameri- 
can propaganda. Certainly, too, some 
American business men in China have 
regarded the missionaries as sentimen- 
talists, who are painting China to the 
home constituency in entirely too rosy 
colors. 

American missionaries may some- 
times have identified democracy and 
bathtubs with the Christian Gospel— 
and something can be said for the 
connection. Undoubtedly they have 
made many mistakes. On the whole, 
however, China and the United States 
are nearer to a friendly understanding 
of each other because of the missionary. 


WHAT or TRE FUTURE ? 


An interesting and important final 
question is, what of the future of 
Christianity in China? Is it likely to 
be a permanent and growing factor in 
Chinese life? If so, what forms will it 
take—those traditional in the West or 
modes distinctively Chinese? An an- 
swer, of course, is in the nature of 
prophecy, and propkecies are notorious 
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for their fallibility. Mauch, for exam- 
ple, depends upon the unknown factor 
of the future of Christianity in the 
Occident. 

This much is clear: For the past 
thirty-five years the influence of Chris- 
tianity in China has been rapidly 
growing. Sometimes it is said that, as 
compared with Buddhism, Christian 
missions in China have been unsuc- 
cessful—that Christianity has now 
been continuously present in China for 
over three centuries and has not made 
near the place for itself that Buddhism 
had made in that length of time. 

This comparison is not accurate and 
is certainly misleading. It required 
between four and five hundred years of 
fairly constant contact with the older 
Buddhist centers outside of China— 
in India and Central Asia—for Bud- 
dhism to reach its heyday in China and 
to establish itself firmly as a prominent 
part of the life of the Empire. Bud- 
dhism had the advantage, moreover, of 
being most actively propagated while 
China was politically divided—in the 
nearly four centuries between the Han 
and ‘T’ang Dynasties. 

With the exception of a few brief in- 
tervals in the latter part of the seven- 
teenth and the early part of the eight- 
eenth centuries, Christianity was 
frowned upon and usually proscribed 
by the State from the coming of Xavier 
in the sixteenth century until the toler- 
ation edicts of the eighteen-forties— 
and even since then, the State has usu- 
ally been none too cordial. Then, too, 


until the middle of the nineteenth 
century, the State was strong enough 
to do as it pleased with the foreign 
faith. Moreover, not until after 1895 
was China in a state of flux. 

Christian missions have had less 
than a century during which they could 
work openly in China. Really, only 
since 1896 and 1900 have they had the 
freedom which Buddhism enjoyed for 
much of the time from about the be- 
ginning of the third century. Yet in 
this brief period Christianity has had 
a marked effect on the country. Not 
only are some of China’s outstanding 
leaders—especially in politics and edu- 
cation—professed Christians, and not 
only do professed Christians number 
about one per cent of the population, 
but Christian ideals are becoming , 
more and more familiar, and in many 
ways the changing culture of China is 
being affected by the work of Christian 
missions. Whatever the future may 
have in store, the past thirty or thirty- 
five years have witnessed a phenomenal 
growth of Christian influence in Chi- 
nese life, and, in spite of and partly be- 
cause of the anti-Christian movements 
of the past few years, that influence is 
continuing to grow. 

If, however, Christianity comes to be 
as integral a part of Chinese life as did 
Buddhism, it will probably, like that 
other faith, do so in forms largely 
molded by the Chinese environment. 
It is almost certain that only a Sini- 
cized Christianity can permanently 
triumph in China. 


The Guilds and Trade Associations of China 
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HE study of the Chinese guilds is 

not a field of research that has been 
taken up to any extent by Chinese 
scholars. The older literati had no 
interest in the activities of artisans and 
tradesmen, while the new type scholars 
with modern education are more in- 
terested in contemporaneous industrial 
and commercial developments than in 
what they consider the useless vestiges 
of an older order. 


STUDIES OF THH GUILDS 


The pioneer study of the guilds was 
made by D. J. MacGowan and pub- 
lished in the Journal of the North China 
Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society in its 
volume of 1888-1889. This extensive 
paper was relied on to a very large ex- 
tent in a later study by H. B. Morse, 
“The Guilds of China,” 1909. Both 
these studies deal largely with the guild 
organizations in Southern and Central 
China and draw largely from guild con- 
stitutions and documents, but they lack 
intensive study of any one guild and 
are largely based on secondary sources. 

The first careful investigation of the 
behavior pattern of these interesting 
organizations from first-hand observa- 
tion appeared in a section of Peking— 
A Social Survey by S. D. Gamble in 
1921. The author’s study of forty- 
two Peiping guilds was published in 
1928.? 

While it is conceivable that at some 
later date, Nationalist China, seeking 


1Gamble, S. D , and Burgess, J. S., Peking— 
A Social Survey, New York: 1921. 

1 Burgess, J. S, The Guildz of Peking, New 
York: 1928. 
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to revalue the social institutions of the 
past, may select the ancient guild as a 
pattern for a reorganization of modern 
industry, there is at present no indica- 
tion of such a probability. The guilds, 
in their old form, are an integral part of 
the social structure of China of the 
past; they are disappearing rapidly 
with the coming of modern industry 
and commerce. There are almost no 
signs of a conscious attempt to adapt 
the ancient organizations to meet 
modern commercial and industrial con- 
ditions. While in many of the smaller 
cities and in some of the larger ones, the 
guilds’ activities still continue very 
much as of yore, it seems clear that it is 
merely a question of time before most 
of these organizations will have been 
completely superseded by new types of 
commercial and industrial grouping. 
What then is the value of the study 
of the Chinese guilds? To the student 
of industrial history and social institu- 
tions, these ancient associations give 
insight into the economic organization 
of the pre-industrial age. There is 
every reason to believe that many of 
the guilds, for example those existing 
today in Peiping, are very similar to 
those of a thousand years ago. The 
disintegrating effect on these older 
institutions of the coming of modern 
industry is also revealed in this study. 
For the study of contemporary Chi- 
nese life, this investigation is of signifi- 
cance because it depicts one of the types 
of corporate life of the fast-passing 
ancient China, which must be under- 
stood if we are to form a correct judg- 
ment regarding what is actually taking 
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place in the Celestial Republic in 1930. 
Although it seems improbable that 
the guild organization in its ancient 
form will even continue to exist in 
modern China, nevertheless the psy- 
chological characteristics, the group 
solidarity, the methods of group action 
and protest, and the ancient types of 
control clearly seen in the guilds have 
their effect in the contemporary social 
situation. 


INFLUENCE OF ANCIENT Ways 


In describing the culture pattern of 
ancient China we find what has been 
termed “group individualism” as an 
outstanding characteristic. The an- 
cient groupings where ninety-five per 
cent of the people found their interests 
and formed their attitudes and values, 
were the family or clan, the village, and 
the guild. These three organizations 
had much in common. They were 
ruled by the elders. They were the 
servants of ancient custom and prec- 
edent. They were purely local in 
interest. 

Although young educated China has 
definitely broken with the paternalistic 
and traditional past, the power of the 
ancient ways still controls many ac- 
tivities, even of the most modern, and 
the drawbacks of customary and time- 
honored behavior hinder the rapid 
spread of new ways. 

Social change in China is mottled. 
In the cities among the students there 
is the greatest scorn of the quiet, obe- 
dient habits of the village, of the dutiful 
behavior of children in the clan, and of 
the archaic ways of the guilds. At the 
same time there is no assurance that 
the returned student from America, 
with his Ph.D. degree, may not on his 
return to China obey the head of the 
clan in the choice of his own wife. 
The most modern of the officials, in 
their political groupings, frequently 
show the same clan spirit, the same 


obedience to the elderly leader of the 
group, and the same restriction of 
loyalty to their own clique, that mem- 
bers of the more primitive organizations 
showed before them. 

Out in the country areas near the 
cities, the modern textile industries, 
silk filature factories, and flour mills 
have their direct effect on the home 
industries and on the strength of the 
guilds in the country towns, while tens 
of thousands of men, women, and chil- 
dren are daily coming into the large 
cities for employment in the factories. 
The power of the ancient ways, whether 
in family clan, village life, or guild or- 
ganization is here weakening. Farther 
out in the country we find towns where, 
with few exceptions, life goes on much 
as it did in the time of Confucius. 

In this paper we will merely bring 
out a few of the outstanding features of 
the ancient guilds as we find them in 
Peiping today, a city where until re- 
cently, the effects of modern industry 
had been limited and the guilds were 
still strong and active, although show- 
ing sure signs of eventual change or 
dissolution. 


CoMPOSITION OF GUILDS 


A word should be said regarding the 
meaning of the term “guild.” This 
word, taken from European medieval 
history, has been variously applied in 
China to the religious fraternity or 
private religious clubs, to the organiza- 
tions of local provincials—whether 
merchants or officials—living outside of 
their own provinces, to the great guild 
merchants—the Newchwang, Swatow, 
and Canton organizations that are 
composed of many groups of local mer- 
chants and artisans—and to the local 
professional, craft, and commercial 
guilds which we are now describing. 
These were associations of craftsmen, 
merchants, or professionals, organized 
for the purposes of furthering their mu- 
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tual interests, primarily economic, of 
mutually protecting the members of 
their respective crafts, trades, and pro- 
fessions, and of working out regula- 
tions and procedures to be followed by 
the members with such ends in view. 

Our study covered forty-two of these 
organizations out of the probable one 
hundred and twenty-eight in Peiping. 
Among the sixteen draft guilds studied 
were those of the building trades—the 
carpenters, the masons and the paint- 
ers; the makers of dyes; the paper- 
hangers, who also made the paper 
effigies burned at funerals; the tailors; 
and several groups that had to do with 
making different parts of the Chinese 
shoe. 

Among the eighteen commercial 
guilds studied were the cloth stores, the 
coal stores, the hat stores, the mutton 
and pork shops, the rice and flour 
stores, the shoe stores, and the sellers 
of fresh vegetables. 

The eight professional guilds studied 
—in many ways the most interesting 
and certainly the most highly organized 
and some of them the oldest—were the 
actors, the barbers, the blind singers, 
the cooks, the kitchen coolies, the por- 
ters, the story-tellers, and the waiters. 

The number of guild members varied 
from twenty or thirty to as many as 
nine thousand in the case of the tailors, 
seven thousand of the masons, and four 
thousand of the carpenters. 

The artisans and the craftsmen are 
stil practically compelled to join the 
guild, although the modern police in 
Peiping have taken away the authority 
of the guild courts to inflict physical 
punishment; because of social pressure 
and indirect methods with which the 
police do not interfere, the craftsman 
finds it a practical necessity to become 
a member of the organization. In the 
commercial guilds the membership is 
by stores, and the owner of the store 
represents the local unit in guild meet- 


ings. Although theoretically in most 
cases it is optional with the local store 
whether the owner joins the guild or 
not, he almost always finds it to his ad- 
vantage to do so. The same circum- 
stances apply to the professionals, who 
with very few exceptions belong to 
their local organizations. 

All of the forty-two Peiping guilds 
studied draw their membership from 
within Peiping or from Peiping and its 
suburbs. These are purely local or- 
ganizations, with no relation to larger 
and national groups, except in the case 
of the commercial guilds, which have in 
recent years joined the local chamber 
of commerce, which has a national 
organization. 


GULD ORGANIZATION 


These guilds have no set form of or- 
ganization. They vary from the in- 
formal rule of a few of the elderly 
craftsmen, as in the case of the mat 
tent builders, to the elaborate organiza- 
tion of the professionals, such as the 
actors, the blind, and the barbers. 
The actors report: “There are three 
heads, two officials in charge of the cur- 
rent year, two officers of the month, 
four treasurers, four who take charge of 
general affairs, four directors.” The 
Blind Guild has an even more detailed 
list of officers. In many of the com- 
mercial guilds the older men control, 
without formal election but by com- 
mon consent, the internal affairs of the 
guild, but a definite representative is 
elected to work for the interest of the 
group through the very recently or- 
ganized chamber of commerce. 

In sixteen of these organizations was 
found an interesting system of rotating 
committees or boards that control the 
affairs of the guild. ‘This is true of the 
carpenters, where committees from 
different areas of the city successively 
have charge of the guild meetings and 
affairs for the year. 
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In no particular are these organiza- 
tions more close in their similarity to 
the medieval guilds of Europe than in 
the apprentice system, most clearly 
defined in The Craft and Professional 
Groups. During the period of ap- 
prenticeship, which is usually three 
years, but in some cases is as long as 
six and seven years, the youths are 
under the control of the master of their 
shop or store, or of their personal 
teacher in the case of the professional 
groups. The parents usually supply 
clothing for the apprentice and fre- 
quently give initial presents to his 
teacher. Food and lodging are sup- 
plied by the master. The general 
practice is to pay no wage during the 
apprenticeship period, but bonuses 
and special fees are given at the three 
great festivals of the Chinese year. 

After finishing the period of training, 
very often formal ceremonies mark the 
graduation of the apprentice and his 
becoming a journeyman. The follow- 
ing is a description given by a member 
of the Cooks’ Guild of this ceremony: 


After three or five years, when the term 
of apprenticeship has been completed, sev- 
eral of the masters gather together with 
their respective apprentices and formally 
sigan a document which signifies that the 
apprentice has graduated or finished his 
term of training. The apprentice kowtows 
to his master and also to the guarantors, 
while his father or brother provides a feast 
of several tables for the party. The docu- 
ment that has been written must be in 
the handwriting of the master. Among the 
forms of thanking the master are: (1) the 
presenting of four hairpins to the master’s 
wife; (2) the presenting of two bolts of 
cloth, a hat and a pair of shoes to the mas- 
ter, together with providing a feast for him; 
(8) the presenting of a hairpin called Chiu- 
Lien-Luan to the master’s mother. The 
tinkers report that “when the apprentice 
has finished his term of training, as a rule 
he invites the teacher to a feast which is 
attended by the officials of the various 
divisions of the guild.” The teacher in 


turn will supply the apprentice with a set of 
instruments for him to use. In this last 
case there is an exchange of gifts in the pre- 
senting of the instruments commonly used 
by the tinkers in their metal work. This is 
the final gesture before the apprentice be- 
comes a full-fledged worker.® 

Unquestionably, in a country where 
literary education was prized above 
everything else, and where the popula- 
tion pressed heavily upon the food sup- 
ply, this ancient system had its great 
value as the only method of technical, 
industrial, and commercial training. 
While some masters treated their ap- 
prentices with undoubted cruelty, 
others treated them as members of the 
family. In many of the craft guilds, 
apprentices, journeymen, and master 
would eat together at the same table, 
and the shop was considered the second 
home of those working in it. The 
system had all the merits and the de- 
fects of paternalism in its most ab- 
solute form. 


PHILANTHROPIC AND RELIGIOUS 
FEATURES 


A feature of the guilds that strongly 
reminds one of similar provisions of the 
large family clans is the charitable ac- 
tivities for guild members, especially 
marked in the craft guilds. Seven of 
these groups have their own cemeteries; 
in many cases funeral expenses and 
coffins are supplied by the guilds for 
their poorer members; in some few 
cases medical help of the ancient type 
is given to guild members who are ill. 
Among the commercial guilds only, we 
find active interest in poor relief and 
famine relief and the expenditure of 
guild funds for many philanthropic ac- 
tivities far beyond their own member- 
ship. 

Of particular interest is the religious 
worship among the guildsmen. In 
1926 the yearly worship of the patron 

3 Burgess, J. S., The Guilds of Peking, pp. 
164-165. 
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saint or supposed founder of the guild 
was the custom in twenty-eight of the 
forty-two organizations, while nine 
reported that in recent years the an- 
cient practice had been discontinued. 

The commercial guilds for the most 
part worship the God of Wealth; the 
building trades have their own myth- 
ological character, Lu Pan, the sup- 
posed founder of the crafts of carpen- 
try, painting, and masonry. Among 
the others worshiped are the Kitchen 
God and several of the ancient officials 
and philosophers, such as Wen Tai Shih 
—a high official of the Shang Dynasty 
(1152-1222 A.D.)—and Chu Hsi, the 
commentator on Confucius (1180- 
1201 A.D.). Several emperors are in- 
cluded in the list, and also several of 
the mythological characters of the 
Buddhist pantheon. 

The best way to form a picture of the 
religious worship is to describe briefly 
the principal activities in the yearly 
meeting of a guild. In the first place, 
the invitations to the yearly meeting 
are sent out presumably as a call to 
worship the founder of the guild—not 
ostensibly to transact business. The 
place of the meeting is either a large 
hall in the guild house, a temple, or a 
public restaurant. The guildsman ar- 
riving first pays his annual dues; he 
then at once goes forward, bowing 
three times with his head to the ground 
before a wooden effigy or a picture of 
the patron or master that is the central 
object of worship; in front of this effigy 
or picture is spread the usual feast for 
the master, made up of such dishes as 
chicken, fish, meat, fruits, nuts, veg- 
etables, and rice. Imitation silver or 
gold money is placed on the altar. 
Candles are burned before the effigy 
or picture. Frequently to the right or 
left of the central figure are the pictures 
of former guild headmen who also are 
worshiped by certain members of the 
guild who have had special relations 


with them or who may be descended 
from them. 

When most of the members arrive, a 
play given by local actors begins—this 
of course also for the benefit of the guild 
founder. During the intervals be- 
tween the acts, business is transacted, 
fines are announced, or officers ap- 
pointed or chosen. Frequently those 
who have been guilty during the last 
year of transgressing the guild rules are 
brought forward to acknowledge their 
transgressions before the master’s pic- 
ture and to bow and ask forgiveness. 
When the play is over and the business 
transactions finished, the ceremony of 
Sung Shen takes place. The god is 
ushered out. If the object of worship 
is a paper effigy, it is burned in the 
neighboring courtyard. 

There is a great difference of opinion 
among the Peiping guildsmen as to the 
significance of the religious worship. 
Many claim that it is purely a form, 
with no deep meaning today. Many 
others, however, notably the members 
of the building trades, claim that the 
worship of the guild founder keeps a 
high morale among the members and 
fosters a sense of solidarity in their 
craft. The fact that many guilds are 
discontinuing the ancient worship 
shows the effect of modern ideas and of 
contact with the new industrial age. 


GULD FUNCTIONS 

The principal functions of the guilds 
are undoubtedly economic. They con- 
sist in general of: (1) maintaining a 
monopoly for guild members; (2) pre- 
venting competition within the guild; 
and (8) determining prices and wages 
and otherwise regulating the economic 
procedures of guildsmen. 

Investigation of the actual proce- 
dures of the Peiping guildsmen shows 
that the control of prices and wages is 
effected much more by common consent 
and informal agreement than by rigid 
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ruling. This is especially true among 
the commercial groups. 

A remarkable contrast to the guilds 
of medieval Europe, so far as the 
Peiping guilds are concerned, is that 
there appears to be no effort made to 
standardize goods. One of the usual 
practices of medieval guilds was that 
in view of the monopoly granted by 
the community to craftsmen of a cer- 
tain kind, the guild put its seal and 
mark upon the product, guaranteeing 
its quality. 

Another function of the guilds is the 
minute regulation of methods of pro- 
cedure in local shops or stores, and of 
methods of treatment of journeymen 
and apprentices. Here is an example 
from the regulations of the leather 
stores guild: 


(1) When an apprentice has finished his 
three years, the master may send him to a 
shop to be employed; but if the master 
does not permit him to be thus employed 
by the shop, no shop is allowed to engage 
him. Violation of this rule will be pun- 
ished by deprivation of membership. (2) 
When workers lose sheets of leather or take 
them away for sale, other shops are not 
allowed to buy the leather. Violation of 
this rule will be punished by a fine of ten 
times as much as the value of the leather. 
(8) When the stores of the guild sell leather 
they must sell it at the standard rate of the 
Sung Chiang tael. If the tael is reckoned 
in current Chinese currency, the transac- 
tion must be reckoned according to the full 
market rate of the Chinese dollar. Docu- 
ments recording such transactions must 
have the guild seal attached. There will 
be a fine of six hundred coppers ($1.74) 
for incense money for violation of this rule. 
(4) When joining the guild, fees must be 
paid on time. No fees will be collected 
after the proper date. Failure to pay the 
fee will result in expulsion from the guild. 
Tf the offender wishes to join the guild 
again, he will be fined twelve thousand cop- 
pers ($84.78) and must give a play before 
the altar of the God of Wealth. (5) If the 
president (of the guild) fails to appear on 


the 26th of the third month, the day for 
worship and the theatrical performance, he 
is fined six hundred coppers (81.74).* 


The minute regulations regarding 
behavior of managers and workers is 
thus described in the documents of the 
barbers’ guild: 


The managers and workers must not 
laugh or make jokes among themselves 
while they are at work. They must not 
smoke cigarettes in front of their cus- 
tomers. 

The managers and workers must not 
drink wine during the day, and the eating of 
onions and garlic is absolutely forbidden by 
the guild. 

The managers and workers must clean 
the combs and other instruments as soon 


as they have finished their work.’ 


GULD PROCEDURE 


The regulations of the guilds are un- 
doubtedly not enforced as rigorously 
as formerly. In ancient times the 
guild courts, composed of appointed 
members, had the right to inflict physi- 
cal punishment upon those who had 
transgressed guild law. It is reported 
that even the death penalty in some 
cases could be used without measures 
being taken by local officials. 

Today in Peiping, while the ancient 
courts of the guilds have been shorn of 
their authority, nevertheless, through 
social pressure, these organizations 
have a large measure of control over 
their members. The Peiping tinkers, 
for example, are accustomed to take 
away the tools from the offending 
guildsman. Expulsion and the com- 
plete boycott by guild members are 
effective in dealing with the offending 
artisan or tradesman. 

A striking feature of the behavior of 
these groups, corresponding closely 


i Burgess, J. S., The Guilds of Peking, pp. 
199-200. 
5 Ibid., p. 199. 
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with similar activities of the villagers 
or of the members of the large family 
clan, is their ability to stand together 
as a solid group in protest against the 
action of the overbearing official. In 
contemporary China, the ability of the 
Chinese to unite in common protest on 
a larger than local scale has been fre- 
quently demonstrated. The threat- 
ened national strike in 1919, caused by 
indignation against a corrupt govern- 
ment bent on signing the Versailles 
Treaty and thus giving away the 
Province of Shantung, is an illustra- 
tion. When the officials went too far 
it was held to be the people’s right, 
representing the will of Heaven, to pro- 
test and even to expel the unjust 
official. A few years ago the scaven- 
gers of Peiping, because of what they 
considered an unjust police regulation, 
refused to remove the night soil from 
the capital city. The inconvenience 
thus caused and the protests from the 
citizens of the capital soon caused the 
police to modify the obnoxious regu- 
lation. 

What are the elements or forces 
which hold together in remarkable 
solidarity these ancient groups? ‘This 
inquiry was made to representatives 
of the guilds themselves. In the re- 
plies, the largest number stressed the 
mutual “economic advantage” and the 
aid in making a living which these or- 
ganizations make possible. The other 
two elements most stressed were “tra- 
dition” and “religious belief.” The 
power of ancient habit reénforced by 
the religious practices in connection 
with the worship of the guild founders 
or patron saints makes a strong bond 
that holds the guildsmen together. In 
the ancient social system where the 
avaricious official sought to exploit the 
people, another cause for the sense of 
unity in the guilds was undoubtedly the 
necessity of standing together against 
governmental injustice. 


Moprrn CHANGES 


It is impossible to make any one 
statement to describe what is happen- 
ing to the guilds in contemporary 
China. Certain of them are being dis- 
continued. This is especially true 
where their manufactured products are 
no longer in demand. For example, 
the Brass Wash Basin Guild disap- 
peared with the coming of the enameled 
wash pan, which is both cheaper and 
lighter. The guild that made the col- 
ored thread formerly woven into the 
queue, dissolved when the style of hair- 
dress changed. A change of style in 
hat wear has made popular the use of 
foreign-style caps and straw hats, with 
the result that the Hat Guild of Peking, 
makers of the old-style Chinese close- 
fitting skullcaps, has ceased to func- 
tion. Where the same article can be 
made more cheaply and more efficiently 
in the modern factory, the old proc- 
esses disappear and the guilds go with 
them. For example, the Textile Guild 
of Shanghai has so completely disap- 
peared that even the Government 
Bureau of Economic Information was 
unable to find a trace of it. The new 
factories have completely taken the 
place of the old hand loom, and the 
new organization of labor and capital 
has displaced the guild. 

The tenacity of ancient habit is, 
however, reflected in Peiping in the 
formation of new guilds of merchants 
who are selling modern-style articles. 
For example, the electricians and the 
sellers of automobiles and of bicycles 
have their guilds, roughly correspond- 
ing to the ancient commercial groups— 
but with the religious element notably 
absent. 

It is also, of course, clear that certain 
newer types of industry do not lend 
themselves to such organization. The 
railroad workers, the miners, and other 
industrial workers have organized units 
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composed of workers of many kinds 
within the same industry. 

In a few cases, there are indications 
of a change of structure within the guild 
itself to meet modern conditions. For 
example, the Incense and Cosmetic 
Guild of Peiping and the Incense 
Burners Guild of Hangchow have in 
‘recent years practiced separate meet- 
ings of employers and employees; 
while in Canton, in some cases there 
have been workers’ organizations 
within the guild, from which employers 
were excluded. These tendencies to 
reorganize the guild from within have 
not apparently had any powerful effect. 
The old organizations were too custom- 
bound to be flexible in the face of con- 
temporary economic changes. 

With the rise of the power of the 
People’s Party since 1926, there have 
been increasing numbers of guilds that 
have been induced by these moderns 
to reorganize into modern-style labor 
unions. The Nationalist Government 
has also been active in stimulating the 
employers to form their own separate 
associations. A survey of 180 labor 
unions in Canton in March, 1927 shows 
that 74 were reorganized guilds. In 
Peiping in the fall of 1928, the Kuomin- 
tang had its propagandists active in 
promoting new-style labor unions, both 
among the guildsmen and among un- 
organized groups. 

In the earlier days of the present rev- 
olulionary movement, 1926 to 1927, 
the promotion of the organization of 
labor by the People’s Party was pri- 
marily political in motive. The labor 
unions and the peasant unions had di- 
rect representation in the party and in 
some places in the Government itself. 
The policy of the present Nanking 
régime is, on the one hand, the active 
promotion of the labor unions and em- 
ployer associations under Government 
regulations and, on the other, the con- 
trol of these organizations through 


legislation and through Governmental 
arbitration courts, where the disputes 
of labor and capital are settled with the 
Government representative as umpire. 

The changes in the guilds may then 
be summarized as follows: 


Some types of guilds are disappearing, 
while on the other hand certain new guilds 
of workmen manufacturing or selling new 
types of commodities are being formed on 
the old lines of organization. Some craft 
guilds are changing their processes of man- 
ufacture to meet new demands. In many 
guilds there is coming to pass structural 
differentiation, the employers and the 


‘laborers forming their own respective 


groups either voluntarily or by compulsion 
of law. Especially in South and Central 
China many of the guilds are being reor- 
ganized into labor unions. The laws and 
regulations both of the Republic and of the 
Peoples Party are restricting more and 
more the activities of both the craft and the 
commercial guilds and are making impossi- 
ble many practices formerly common to the 
guilds. Compellmg membership for all 
working in the same trade in a given area is 
forbidden. Strikes of workmen against 
employers formerly forbidden by law are 
now allowed. Guild courts are no longer 
allowed to punish offenders, and in the case 
of the commercial guilds, the courts of the 
chamber of commerce are largely taking 
the place of the old guild tribunals. The 
Chamber of Commerce Movement is en- 
larging the horizon of those engaged in 
commerce and gradually creating among 
the commercial guilds a provincial and na- 
tional outlook where formerly there was 
only local interest. 


ÅNCIENT System COLORS THE 
PRESENT 


There seems then no question that 
the guilds in their ancient form are 
largely disappearing. Their profound 
effect, like the effect of the clan or the 
village organization, is seen in the 
habits and the attitudes of contem- 
porary China directly traceable to the 

* Burgess, J. S, The Guilds of Peking, pp. 232- 
233. 
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ancient ways. For example, the first 
labor legislation of modern China in 
1919 was complied with by Chinese 
employers, although very ineffectively, 
to a degree beyond the expectation of 
Westerners living in China. In the 
Shanghai factories in the foreign set- 
tlement, where the Chinese Govern- 
ment had no legal jurisdiction, many 
Chinese employers complied with a 
large number of these regulations. In 
the new factories the improvement of 
labor conditions was not carried out 
because of necessity but because of the 
ancient habit of regarding the common 
interests of worker and master. The 
- ability of the modern labor unions 
effectively to achieve their ends by 
strikes is traceable to similar habits in 
the ancient guilds. 

A listing of the values of the old 
guild system shows at once that some 
of the traits of the ancient organizations 
will find a large place in modern in- 
dustrial life, while others do not fit the 
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situation. The sense of creative ac- 
complishment in the craft guilds, the 
unquestioning contentment and pas- 
sive satisfaction of both workers and 
masters, and the close, face-to-face 
relationship in the shop, will undoubt- 
edly disappear with the coming of the 
factory. The custom of easy adjust- 
ment by discussion of the differences 
between masters and men finds its 
ready counterpart in the arbitration 
courts now operating in Shanghai. 
The Chinese guildsmen were used to 
settling their differences by a round- 
table discussion and understood the 
method. In spite of the oversupply of 
labor that gives undue advantage to 
the modern Chinese employer, it seems 
probable that a large degree of cotpera- 
tion between employers’ associations 
and labor unions will come more 
quickly in China, because of the guild 
background, than the Westerner, with 
his individualistic tradition and back- 
ground, would expect. 


Peiping Family Budgets 


By Soner D. Gamsiz, A.M. 
Author, Peking: A Social Survey, Cincinnati, Ohio 


N 1927 when the Peiping carpenters’ 
and masons’ guilds gave the work- 
ers an increase in wages, they set the 
new rate at 75 cents a day for skilled 
workers and 45 cents a day for un- 
skilled men. As a skilled man would 
receive only some $250 if he worked a 
full year, it is evident that a very large 
proportion of Peiping’s working-class 
families receive an average income of 
less than $25 a month, or $300 a year.! 
“How do the workers manage to live 
on that amount?” is a question asked 
by many people. Several investigators 
have tried to find an answer to this 
question by means of interview studies 
and estimates of family expenditure. 
This article gives the results of an 
attempt to find the answer by means of 
a year’s day-by-day record of family 
income and expenditure. 


Faxory Accounts Kerr 

Beginning in July, 1926, two Chinese, 
Mr. Wang He Chen and Mr. Liang 
Jen He, graduates of Yenching Uni- 
versity, Peiping, working with the 
author, undertook to persuade a num- 
ber of families to keep account of their 
income and expenditure. It was im- 
possible for the writer, however, to do 
any of the field work because he was 
not Chinese, because of language dif- 
ficulties, and so forth. Account-keep- 
ing was a new idea to most of the 
families, so it was not easy to overcome 
their suspicions, persuade them that 
the figures were wanted for a social 
study and not for some ulterior pur- 
pose—additional taxation, and so 

1 All figures are in Peiping currency (silver). 
1927 $1.00 gold= $2.22 silver. 
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forth—and get them to agree to report 
all their income and expenditure. 
One of the chief difficulties was that, 
as few of the people could write, the 
families could not keep their own 
accounts. It was therefore necessary 
for them to be willing to have a writer 
call every day or every other day to 
make their records. 

At first, one hundred families seemed 
a reasonable goal; but friendship, tact, 
and the payment of one dollar a month 
to the poorer families and a gift of fruit 
and tea at festival time to those with 
larger incomes were so successful in 
persuading families to keep accounts 
that the number was gradually in- 
creased until our list included over 
three hundred families. Some ac- 
counts were incomplete and some fami- 
lies stopped after a few months; but 
we were able to secure 283 satisfactory 
accounts for the year December 1, 1926 
to November 30, 1927. The lowest 
income was $8.05 a month and the 
highest $552.10 a month. Of the 288 
families included in our study, 116 had 
average incomes of less than $25 a 
month, 187 received less than $50 
a month, and 388 received more than 
$100 a month. 

It is impossible at this time to make 
a complete analysis of the 288 budgets, 
of the change of expenditure accom- 
panying an increase in income, the diets 
of the families in the different income 
groups, and so forth. This report 
gives the figures for the 118 families 
whose average income is between $10 
and $24.99 a month—a range of in- 
come that includes a very large part of 
Peiping’s working-class families. 
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REASONABLE Accuracy ASSURED 


Accurate account-keeping is difficult 
at best and is still more difficult when 
the families must remember and re- 
port the details of their income and 
expenditure to an outsider who visits 
them every day or two. Every effort 
was made to insure that the accounts 
were as complete as possible. The 
monthly figures were gone over and 
any unusual expenditures or omissions 
were checked by the field workers. 
We attempted to get a monthly report 
of cash in hand so that it might be 
used as a check on the account totals, 
but it was impossible to get the families 
to codperate to that extent. The best 
we could do was to get them to discuss 
the surplus or deficit shown at the 
end of the first six months and at the 
end of the year. This brought out 
quite a number of additions and cor- 
rections: money sent home to parents, 
money borrowed from relatives, special 
expenditure for clothing, investment 
in secret saving societies, and sums 
spent for opium and on prostitutes. 
On the income side, one family even 
reported the money received from the 
sale of a child. 

Even though it is evident that it was 
impossible to get absolutely complete 
accounts from all of the 283 families, 
the number of items we were able to 
check month by month, the special 
material brought out in the semiannual 
check-ups, the comparison of the 
figures for the first six months with 
those for the second six months, the 
general trends of the averages, and so 
forth, make it evident that the figures 
secured are a reasonably accurate 
approximation of the income and ex- 
penditure of these families. 

Because of the number of families 
included, their distribution throughout 
the city, the different types of occupa- 
tion represented, and the relatively 


random selection of the families, it is 
felt that the averages given by their 
budgets can be taken as reasonably 
typical of the families receiving from 
8120 to $300 a year, and therefore of a 
very large proportion of the working- 
class families in Peiping. Because of 
differences in prices, climate, and so 
forth, figures for Central and South 
China will probably be quite different. 


RusIDENCE 


In selecting the families for the bud- 
get study, an effort was made to include 
those living in different parts of the 
city. Of the 113 families, 62 lived in 
the North or Manchu City, 41 in the 
South or Chinese City, and 20 just 
outside the west wall of the South 
City. Although it was necessary to 
have groups of families living fairly 
close together, both because of the 
problem of transportation for the field 
workers and because it was easier to get 
families to keep accounts if their 
friends were also doing it, fifteen of the 
twenty police districts were repre- 
sented by one or more families. The 
largest number in any one district was 
thirty-two families in the Inside Left 
No. 1, in the southeast corner of the 
North City. The next largest group 
was twenty-seven families in the Out- 
side Left District No. 5, just north 
of the Temple of Heaven. We do not 
find any special differences in the 
accounts due to the family’s location, 
as rich and poor families are found 
throughout the city. 

The present heads of eighty-four 
families (seventy-five per cent) were 
born in Peiping and therefore can be 
called natives of the city. According 
to Chinese custom some still claim to 
be natives of other provinces, even 
though their ancestors have been in 
Peiping for more than a hundred years. 
Fifteen families have come from the 
Ching Chao, the twenty counties 
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(hsien) around Peiping, and nine from 
other parts of Chihli (Hopei) Province. 
Only five families have come from 
other provinces—Shantung and Honan. 
Eleven families are Manchus. Of the 
twenty-nine non-native families, all 
but three have been in the city more 
than five years and all but ten have 
lived there for more than ten years. 
The group can therefore be considered 
to be thoroughly accustomed to life 
and work in Peiping. 


Size or FAMILIES 


The families vary in size from two to 
eight members. The total number of 
individuals in the 118 families is 459. 
The average family consists, therefore, 
of 4.1 persons. ‘This seems to be a low 
average for Chinese families but is 
probably characteristic of the working- 
class families living in the larger cities. 
The Peiping census gives the average 
number of persons per house as 4.9. 

The population of the city is 63.5 
per cent male? but the sex distribution 
of the family group is 234 males and 
225 females—51 per cent male, or 
approximately a normal family divi- 
sion. One family included no men and 
two families no women. These were 
all two-person families. Thirty-two 
families (twenty-eight per cent) had 
no children under sixteen at the time 
of our study. The average adult male 
equivalent, figured on the basis of the 
relative consumption of food, is 2.9 
per family.? 

AGE 

The age distribution is not typical 
of a general or city population. The 
differences are partly due to the fact 
that this is a study of family budgets. 
An usually large proportion, 42.7 per 
cent, are under twenty-one years of age. 

2 Gamble, S. D., and Burgess, J S, Peking— 
A Soctal Survey, New York’ 1921. 


? Seale for food consumption, U. S. Dept. of 
Agriculture Bull 1982. 


Ordinarily this groupis about 35 per cent 
of a city’s population. The group 
under eleven years of age is smaller 
than that from eleven to twenty, which 
is unusual. Only twelve per cent in- 
stead of some twenty per cent are be- 
tween the ages of twenty-one and thirty. 
The number of women is unusually 
small in this group. Evidently most 
of the daughters have married, some of 
the sons have left home, and many of 
those at home are still unmarried be- 
cause they must help support the 
family. Approximately thirty-three per 
cent are between the ages of thirty-one 
and fifty, which is about an average 
for city populations. Twenty,persons, 
4.3 per cent, were over sixty but there 
were none over seventy years of age. 


Hovusine 


The 118 families are living in a total 
of 184 rooms—an average of 1.2 rooms 
perfamily. Nine families had approxi- 
mately one room per person. Four 
families were living with seven persons 
in one room. The average number 
of persons per room is 3.4. One half 
of the families were living with four or 
more persons to a room. They may 
be said to be very crowded, as the ordi- 
nary Chinese room is usually eight by 
ten or ten by ten feet. 

Only eight families (seven per cent) 
owned their homes, ninety paid rent, 
and fifteen were given all or part 
of their rent by their employers, 
friends, or relatives. 


OCCUPATIONS 


One hundred and ninety-one persons 
contributed to the family income—129 
males and 62 females. Although the 
average number of wage earners per 
family was 1.7, more than half (fifty- 
three per cent) of the families were 
supported by one wage earner. Three 
families had four working members 
and two had five. In one of the 
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latter, a man and his sixteen-year-old 
son were peddlers. His mother, wife, 
and daughter helped with the peddling 
and did sewing and washing as well. 
In the other case, the fifty-four-year- 
old father was employed as a servant, 
one daughter worked in an embroidery 
factory, and the mother and two other 
daughters did sewing and washing at 
home. 

Eighty per cent of the males and 
fifty-five per cent of the females over 
fifteen years of age were gainfully 
employed. The men were working at 
thirty-seven different occupations and 
the women at ten. The principal 
types of occupation for the men were: 
ricksha coolies 42, artisans 20, peddlers 
19, cart drivers 10. Most of the 
women were very naturally engaged 
in home industry. Two thirds of them 
(forty-one) were doing sewing or 
washing or both. Other home occupa- 
tions were weaving, making paper 
flowers, and making tooth brushes. 
Only eight women were working away 
from home, five of them as servants. 


Income 


The average family income was 
$17.58 per month. Seven eighths of 
this, $15.08, came from wages or per- 
sonal earnings. The $1 a month paid 
for keeping the family accounts was 
nearly half of the remaining $2.55. 
The average amount received from 
rent was 61 cents a month, from inter- 
est 11 cents, and from capital 66 cents. 
Rent includes the amount received for 
the use of rickshas, land, and so forth, 
and also the rent value of the houses 
given free by employers, relatives, or 
friends. Rent appeared on the income 
side of twenty-eight budgets, and in- 
terest on that of twenty-two budgets. 

Thirty-six families had a deficit 
and had to draw on their capital or go 
into debt to meet their current ex- 
penses. The average deficit for the 


thirty-six families was $23.79 a year, or 
$1.98 a month. The maximum deficit 
was $93.05. This being a study of 
current income and expenditure, money 
received from a capital source, sale 
of property, or loans returned, or 
money borrowed and used for a capital 
expenditure or held as surplus, was not 
included in the final account. 


EXPENDITURE 


The average monthly income of 
$17.58 was spent as follows: $10.22 
for food, $0.82 for clothing, $1.65 for 
rent, $2.08 for heat, light, and water, 
and $2.81 for miscellaneous items; or 
58.2 per cent for food, 4.6 per cent for 
clothing, 9.4 per cent for rent, 11.8 per 
cent for heat, light, and water, and 16 
per cent for miscellaneous items. 


Foop 


The most outstanding feature of this 
average budget is the 58.2 per cent for 
food. It is a good measure of the 
standard of living of these families. 
It is high because the budget is small. 
The range for the individual budgets 
was from 82.8 per cent to 30.2 per cent. 
Eleven families, all with incomes of 
less than $20 a month, spent more than 
70 per cent of their income for food. 
A bare existence budget for a family 
of five living in Dallas, Texas, allots 
48.2 per cent to food.4 

The average amount spent for food 
per family being $10.22 a month, the 
amount per person was $2.50, and 
$3.55 per adult male equivalent. The 
largest amount per adult male equiva- 
lent was $6.08, the smallest $2.09. 
From these figures it is evident that a 
large proportion of Peiping’s families 
exist on a food expenditure of less than 
$4 a month per adult male equivalent. 

This seems to bea very small amount, 
especially when a relief agency esti- 

i Dallas Wage Commission Survey Report, 
1917. 
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mated that adequate relief required 
approximately $5 a month per adult 
male equivalent, and young, active 
workers in the building trades said 
they needed to spend at least $7 a 
month when they bought their food at 
restaurants. The latter figure of 
course is high, as restaurant food is 
expensive. On the other hand, an 
investigator states that it is possible 
for a family to keep going on an ex- 
penditure for food of about $2.50 a 
month per adult male equivalent. 
This would mean a diet of millet, sweet 
potatoes, and a little salt vegetable. 

Two thirds of the amount spent for 
food were used to buy grain and flour— 
$28.16 per adult male equivalent per 
year. Condiments, including sweet 
oil, chiang yu or soy bean sauce, huang 
chiang or yellow sauce, salt, sugar, tea, 
and so forth, cost $5.16 a year; vege- 
tables $3.52; the protein foods—meat, 
beans, nuts 88.19; fruit only 44 cents; 
and miscellaneous, largely the amount 
spent for meals away from home, $2.17. 

Wheat flour, a mixture of bean, 
millet, and sometimes corn flour called 
hsiao mi mien or millet flour, corn flour, 
rice, and millet are the principal grains 
and flours. It is to be noted that rice 
is a relatively small item. It is com- 
paratively expensive, as North China, 
having a dry climate, grows wheat, 
millet, and kaoliang rather than rice. 
Table I gives the amounts per adult 
male equivalent spent for each of the 
items and the number of catties (one 
and one-third pounds) those amounts 
purchased at average Peiping prices. 
The total for the grains and flours was 
approximately 470 pounds, or 3850 
catties, per adult male equivalent 
per year, or about one and one-third 
pounds per day. With this amount it 
is small wonder that most families 
eat only two meals a day. 

Meat is eaten regularly at the three 
festivals, New Year, Spring, and Au- 


TABLE J—Exrenprrure ror Various Foon 
Iram 


Average Amounts per Adult Male 
Equivalent per Year 
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Foodstuffs Amount | Catties* 





Grain and flour: 
Wheat flour 


106 





Buckwheat four l : 
Kaoliang.. 
Miscellaneous 


Totals 


Meat: 
Mutton 


Totals. 


Condiments: 
Sweet oil 
Lard. 3 
Huang chiang ; 











* One catty=114 pounds, 


tumn, but only occasionally during the 
rest of the year. The total amount of 
mutton, pork, and beef per adult male 
equivalent was only some seven catties, 
or nine pounds a year. It is surprising 
to find that the families with low in- 
comes eat more mutton than pork, 
especially as mutton is the more ex- 
pensive meat. This is not true of the 
families with larger incomes. 

Tea and sweet oil, hsiang yu, used 
for cooking meats and vegetables, 
are the principal condiments. The 
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$1.15 and $1.17 spent per adult male 
equivalent would purchase between 
one and a half and two pcunds of tea 
and some four pounds of sweet oil. 
The families used an average of 8.5 
catties of huang chiang, a flavoring 
sauce, 8.6 catties, or 10 pounds, of salt, 
and 6 catties of vinegar per adult 
male equivalent. The steady diet of 
grain and flour with a few vegetables 
and but little meat needed a good deal 
of seasoning. 

Time did not permit us to make a de- 
tailed study of the expenditures for 
fruit and vegetables. 


CLOTHING 


The average expenditure for clothing 
was only $2.40 per person per year, 
$9.85 per family or 4.6 per cent of the 
family expenditure—a sméll amount 
and a very low percentage. A bare 
existence budget in Dallas allots 18.2 
per cent to clothes’ The maximum 
amount spent by any one family was 
843.68, the minimum, 24 cents. As 
most of the family clothes, including 
even the cloth shoes, are made by the 
women of the family and most of the 
clothing expenditure is for cloth or 
cotton wadding, no attempt was made 
to study the details of the clothing 
expenditure. 

With the expenditure fo? clothing 
so small, one wonders how the families 
can buy enough cloth and cotton to 
repair ordinary wear and tear. Cotton 
cloth costs from five to twelve cents a 
foot,’ and coarse cotton from forty- 
seven to fifty-five cents a catty.” It 
must be remembered, too, that the 
average temperature of Peiping is 53° 
and the winters usually have 3ome zero 
or near zero weather. Cotton suits 
padded with cotton wadding are the 
usual winter clothing of Peiping’s 

5 Dallas Wage Commisston Survey Peport, 1917. 


* Chinese foot used here=0 $2 meters. 
? Chinese Economic Journal, Feb , 1928. 


poorer families, but one does not have 
to go far to find families who have not 
enough winter suits to provide one 
for each member of the family. Sum- 
mer suits are one thickness of blue 
cotton cloth. 


RENT 


As eight families paid no rent be- 
cause they owned their homes, and 
fifteen families were given all or part of 
their rent by employers, relatives, or 
friends, it was evident that the rent 
figures would be distorted unless some 
adjustment was made to cover these 
families. The difficulty was avoided 
by entering the rent value of the 
property occupied as both a receipt 
and an expenditure. Including these 
rent values, the average amount spent 
for rent was $1.65 a month or $1.89 a 
room. Only 9.8 per cent of the total 
monthly expenditure was used for 
rent—just a little more than half the 
proportion allotted to rent in many 
American working-class budgets. The 
maximum expenditure was $6 a month 
and the minimum 42 cents, or 27.4 per 
cent and 8.2 per cent of the family 
budget. 

Such low rents mean that the 
families must live in the simplest sort 
of rooms, many of them in poor condi- 
tion. Ordinarily, the worker’s home 
is one of a row of rooms facing:on a 
courtyard. The back and side walls 
are usually solid. Light and air come 
from the paper-covered window and 
door in the front wall. The roof of the 
better houses is ordinarily tiled. Mud 
and plaster usually make the roofs of 
the cheaper houses. One chien, or 
room, averages about eight by ten 
Chinese feet. A large part of the 
room is ordinarily taken up by a k’ang, 
or built-in brick bed. This is usually 

8 U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1900-1908— 


181%, 1918-1918-—184%. New York Bare 
Existence Budget, 19.38%. 
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about a foot and a half high and has a 
flue running under it so it can be 
heated in winter. 

Low as are the rents in the 1927 ac- 
counts, it is reported that since the 
capital has been moved to Nanking, 
Peiping rents have dropped tremen- 
dously. Some of the more pretentious 
homes have even been offered rent free 
in order to have them occupied. 
Rent for the workers’ rooms appar- 
ently has gone down about fifty per 
cent. 


Haat, Lieut, anp WATER 


Heat, light, and water cost the 
average family $24.96 a year, 11.8 per 
cent of the family expenditure, or 
more than twice the proportion al- 
lotted in working-class budgets in the 
United States.” The largest amount 
spent by any family was $44.11 and 
the lowest $1.69; the maximum per- 
centage was 18 per cent and the mini- 
mum 1,3 per cent. The family with 
the minimum expenditure lived out- 
side the city wall, carried its own 
water, and was able to find its fuel by 
picking over the ash dumps. The 
$1.69 was therefore the amount spent 
for light. 

For the average family, fuel cost 
$18.98, water $2.03, and light $8.90. 
These amounts would buy a little less 
than one and a half tons of coal balls 
(2160 catties), 155 pounds of coal, 98 
pounds of charcoal, 95 pounds of 
kindling, and 6 gallons of kerosene a 
year, and about one and a half buckets 
of water a day. One wonders how a 
family can cook and heat with an 
average consumption of less than ten 
pounds of coal balls a day, even though 
the cooking is done on a small port- 
able stove. Two quarts of kerosene a 
month are probably enough for a small 
oil lamp. 

3 U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1900-1902— 
5.7%; 1918-1919-—5.8%. 


MISCELLANEOUS [TEMS 


The $2.81 a month spent for mis- 
cellany must be divided among 
eleven items, so none of them can 
be very large. The averages for 
six items—education, communication, 
house equipment, labor, interest, re- 
ligion—are all less than nine cents a 
month. Expenditures for education 
and communication appear in only 
about one half of the accounts, but 108 
families reported some expenditure for 
house equipment and 106 for religion. 
Health is the only miscellaneous item 
that appears in all the accounts. 

The expenditure for religion was 
divided as follows: twenty-seven cents 
a year for incense, eleven cents for 
paper money to be burned, and four 
cents for paper gods to be put in the 
family shrine. The two cents a month 
for labor is the payment made by most 
families to the pushcart men who re- 
move the ashes, to the men who clean 
the toilet, or to the men who care for 
the street lights. Al health items— 
doctors’ fees, medicines, tooth powder, 
and tongue scrapers—average only 
twenty-five cents a month. Forty- 
three cents a month was spent for 
entertainment. This included wine, 
tobacco, snuff, and special feasts, and 
wedding, birthday, and funeral pres- 
ents. The average expenditure for 
wine and tobacco was twenty-one 
cents a month. Two thirds of the 
families bought some wine and to- 
bacco during the year. 

Considering the size of the budget, 
the large proportion spent for food, and 
the small amount spent for clothing, 
it is surprising to find that the average 
account shows a surplus of $1.87 a 
month or $16.44 a year. This amount 
would have been reduced one-half, 66 
cents a month, if we had eliminated the 
deficit from the income side; but it 
seemed better to allow the average ac- 
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count to show both the average surplus 
and deficit given by the figures for the 
118 families. The accounts of 77 
families showed a surplus for the year. 
Their average surplus was $24.18. 
The accounts show that a large part of 
this was naturally used for capital 
items, applied on loans, loaned to 
others, or invested in savings societies. 


Tue Economic STRUGGLE 


Such is the story in terms of amounts 
and percentages told by the accounts 
kept by 113 Peiping working-class 
families with incomes of more than 
$10 and less than $25 a month. They 
give a very clear picture of the standard 
of living of the Peiping workers, the 
limited amount of food, the minimum 
of heat and clothing, and a single room 
for the entire family, It is not diffi- 
cult to imagine the planning required 
to meet the necessary expenses, the 
day-by-day struggle to provide food 
for the family, the enjoyment of only 
occasional pleasures and then with the 
expenditure of only a few cents, and 


the makeshifts required to meet any 
family crises such as sickness or un- 
employment. 

The study of their accounts has 
brought a great respect for a people 
who, even though they must accept a 
low standard of living, are able to meet 
the attendant difficulties, live on their 
income, and manage to save nearly as 
much, in proportion, as working-class 
families in the United States. 

Judged by American standards, these 
Peiping budgets must be considered 
inadequate. It must be remembered, 
however, that there are many skilled 
workers included in the group, that 
they are members of the labor guilds, 
and that their wages are fixed by the 
guilds. They should therefore be able 
to have the standard of living that the 
guilds feel is adequate for their skilled 
workers. 

Since the budget study was finished, 
Peiping has passed through a period of 
serious economic depression. One can 
only try to imagine what it has meant 
for the workers and their families, 
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HINA is just recovering from a 

serious famine. We are told 
that at least two million people per- 
ished there of starvation during the 
year 1929 and that a like number are 
doomed to a similar fate in 1930. 
The emergency, while its enormity 
was recognized by all factions, en- 
gendered widely different points of 
view when consideration was given 
to measures of relief. Even humani- 
tarian groups could not agree as to 
what should be done by America. 
The Red Cross, after sending a com- 
mission of investigation to China, 
said: 


We believe that China should be per- 
mitted to work out her own salvation, and 
that to extend relief to her in the absence of 
conditions plainly due to an act of God— 
natural causes—but retards her ultimate 
recovery. 


On the other hand the China Fam- 
ine Relief, a committee of responsi- 
ble, public-spirited men in the United 
States, with identical information 
about conditions, believed that every 
effort should be made to send help to 
China from the outside. 

Each group had a multitude of ad- 
herents. The Red Cross believed that 
the use of outside funds would serve 
only as a palliative, given the present 
political conditions in China, and would 
prevent the Chinese from assuming the 
burden of relief. The China Famine 
Relief said that people were dying of 
starvation and ought to be saved; 
that it is the duty of the people of the 
world to look after their unfortunate 
brethren no matter who may be re- 
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sponsible for their condition, be it God 
or man. 

These divergent points of view will 
never be brought into accord. One 
group claims for itself the “scientific 
approach’’——an attitude regarded by 
the other school as “hard-boiled.” 
The other group calls itself “humani- 
tarian,” but its view is dubbed by 
those out of sympathy with it as 
“sentimental.” Only by setting out 
the basic causes of famine can a con- 
tribution be made to the discussion. 
These findings will be interpreted by 
every individual according to his tem- 
peramental approach to them. 


Fames Have BEEN Frequent 

Nothing will be gained by dwelling 
on the facts and the conditions of the 
recent emergency. They differ only 
in minor respects from famines of the 
past; and Chinese records show that 
such disasters have occurred at fre- 
quent intervals since the dawn of his- 
tory. 

Chinese histories contain a surprising 
number of allusions to famine emer- 
gencies, and we find there a much more 
detailed account of conditions during 
periods of food shortage, and of meas- 
ures adopted to prevent them, than is 
the case in the records of other coun- 
tries. This may well be due to the 
early development of a culture in Asia 
which took cognizance of the needs of 
the people. It certainly proves that 
China has been subject to serious 
famines long before the Christian era 
—even when the population was but a 
fraction of what it is today. And 
when we go back beyond the period of 
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authentic written history, we find much 
in the tradition of the Chinese race 
which indicates that the struggle to 
provide sustenance was even then 
severe. The mythological Emperor 
Yu, one of China’s greatest heroes, is 
still revered for his supposed flood- 
control work along the Yellow River— 
a work which we are told was com- 
pleted several thousand years ago, and 
which protected the crops of the Yel- 
low River Valley for hundreds of years. 

Untold millions have perished from 
starvation in China. In the records 
of the province of Shensi, the region 
where the original Chinese culture 
developed, it is stated that 162 famine 
years occurred between 189) and 1920. 
The students of Nanking University 
have made a study embracing the 
whole country which shows that in the 
period between 108 3.c. and 1911 A.D. 
there were 1828 years when severe food 
shortage was felt in some section of the 
country. Today, a year never passes 
when some one of the provinces is 
not in a state of famine. 

In the severer emergencies, when the 
area involved is large and the duration 
of distress long, the loss of life reaches 
tremendous proportions. It is re- 
corded that in the drougnt years of 
1877-1879 the deaths tctaled from 
nine to thirteen millions. 


Economic Causes or FAMINE 


Looking first at the economic back- 
ground of China, which contributes so 
largely to conditions that result in food 
shortage, we are impresse] almost at 
once with the astonishing poverty of 
the great mass of the population. The 
vast majority of the people are so poor 
that their chief aim is not the acquisi- 
tion of luxuries, nor even of what we 
would regard as necessities. Their 
principal concern is merely to obtain 
sufficient food to maintain life. 

The age-old struggle for existence is 


even reflected in the speech of the peo- 
ple. The polite greeting, for instance, 
is not “How do you do,” but “Have 
you eaten?” A surprising proportion 
of the conversation of the “man in the 
street” has to do with food, with eating, 
and with money (to buy food). Beg- 
gars are known in the colloquial as 
“food-wanters.” The very poor are 
not so commonly maintained in institu- 
tions as in the West, but they wander 
from house to house begging the refuse 
from the tables of the more fortunate. 
The principal equipment of the mendi- 
cant is a pail or bowl in which he can 
receive and carry away this refuse. 

One of the first tasks which the China 
International Famine Relief Commis- 
sion set itself, when it was organized 
ten years ago, was to endeavor to find 
out what was the normal standard of 
living of the people. Only in this way 
could an intelligent relief program be 
devised. Obviously it was essential 
to provide sufficient relief to maintain 
life; but it was recognized that evils 
would result from the provision of more 
food in famine times than was con- 
sumed in ordinary years. After all, 
it was not the purpose to make famines 
attractive to the people. 

So a comprehensive survey of rural 
conditions was organized. This was 
carried out by student volunteers from 
several universities, and most of the 
young men who responded to the call 
devoted their whole summer vacation 
to the work. Two hundred and forty 
villages were visited in five provinces 
in Eastern and Northern China, and 
many thousands of families were in- 
dividually questioned about their usual 
income and manner of life. The sur- 
vey was carefully organized and super- 
vised by economists and sociologists of 
recognized standing, including both 
foreigners and Chinese. 

This study, which was the first 
modern, scientific inquiry of any size to 
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be undertaken in rural China, yielded 
some surprising information. It was 
particularly useful for the light which 
it threw on the subject of the standard 
of living. It was found that in the 
villages of North China more than half 
of the families examined reported a 
total income from all sources of less 
than $25 per year, American currency. 
In the same survey, the average num- 
ber of individuals in the families was 
found to be about 5.2. That would 
mean something like $5 per capita per 
year for food, fuel, clothing, shelter, 
and all other needs. 

Now, it is not contended that these 
statistics are strictly accurate. The 
editors of the final report of the survey 
stated that they might be out as much 


as twenty or even thirty per cent.. 


But even if they are several hundred 
per cent from the truth, the picture 
which they give us of abject poverty is 
astonishingly arresting. 

It should be made clear, of course, 
that the buying power of-the dollar is 
much greater in China than in the 
United States. But allowing for all 
possible factors, it still appears that 
China’s population is for the most 
part constantly on the ragged edge of 
starvation. 

The Famine Commission, with the 
aid of the Peking Union Medical Col- 
lege, has worked out a livable standard 
for an average Chinese farming family 
of five members. The hospital pre- 
scribed a simple but adequate diet, and 
the Commission estimated the require- 
ments of the family for shelter, fuel, 
clothing, and incidentals. The total 
arrived at was $75 per year. Yet this 
is three times as much as more than 
half the families examined in the 
northern provinces had in the year 
1922. Conditions in the eastern 
provinces were found to be but little 
better. 

The standard diet contains no meat, 


eggs, fish, or milk. It includes only 
grain, fresh vegetables in summer, salt 
cabbage in winter, and salt. This is 
the simple, normal diet of the country 
people in China, and on it they have 
managed to survive and multiply for 
thousands of years. To a Westerner, 
however, the diet would be insufficient. 
Biologists tell us that proteins from 
cereals and legumes are of much lower 
value than those from milk, eggs, and 
meat. ‘To the problem of actual priva- 
tion, we must therefore add the prob- 
lem of undernourishment, which seems 
to have been surmounted in Chinese 
history by what Professor E. A. Ross 
calls “special race vitality.” With this 
standard of livelihood it is not surpris- 
ing that every year large numbers of 
the Chinese people perish from starva- 
tion, and that when some abnormal 
conditions occur which destroy the 
crops over even a comparatively lim- 
ited area, serious famine follows. 


Dirricutties OF TRANSPORTATION 


Some will say, “Surely, when the 
crops fail in one region, the surplus 
from neighboring provinces can be 
brought in.” The antiquated methods 
of transportation, however, do not per- 
mit of even this solution. China has 
only about seven thousand miles of 
railroads, or, say, one mile for every 
sixty thousand persons and five hun- 
dred square miles of territory. As 
compared with other countries this 
is woefully inadequate. The United 
States has one mile of railroad for every 
four hundred and eighty persons and 
twelve square miles of territory; India 
has one mile for each eight thousand 
persons and forty-five square miles of 
territory. Thus, to come up to Indian 
standards of population, China has yet 
to construct about fifty thousand miles 
of railroads. Five of the eighteen 
provinces of China proper are without 
a single mile of rail communication, and 
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these five include the richest and most 
populous—Szechwan Province. 

The area of Szechwan, which is 
218,500 square miles, is larger than the 
combined area of the eleven American 
States of Maine, New Hampshire, 
Vermont, Rhode Island, Connecticut, 
Massachusetts, New York, New Jer- 
sey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, and Vir- 
ginia, while its population, estimated 
by the Chinese, maritime customs at 
76,618,000, is more than half the total 
population of the United States. Sze- 
chwan is situated on “the roof of the 
world” and is hemmed in from com- 
munication with its neighbors by 
stretches of mountain range that find 
their origin in the Himalayas. Its 
bottle-like shape has its only outlet in 
the neck, through whick runs the 
Yangtze River. The stcry of the 
fight with the upper reaches of China’s 
great river is part of the history of 
navigation. 

The problem of communications 
weighs heavily on a famine-stricken 
country, as Lord Curzon recognized in 
India. For the movement of relief 
supplies, rapid transport is essential. 
Fortunately the present railroad lines 
touch most of the provinces which are 
subject to serious famines, and in 
1920 they prevented a loss of life such 
as occurred during the famine of 1878. 
The climatic conditions on the two 
occasions were almost anaogous, but 
in 1920 it was possible to procure grain 
in Manchuria and abroad, and trans- 
port it to the affected regions in time to 
save a large proportion of the victims. 

Most of China’s freight is carried by 
water. This method of moving food 
to starving populations is, however, 
much too slow. Grain from Man- 
churia and abroad must travel against 
the current, and very few of the water- 
ways are suitable for or are provided 
with power-driven vessels. 

When the relief supplies are finally 
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landed at the railhead or river port, 
they must still be distributed to interior 
regions. And here we find another 
problem, for China is deficient in good 
roads. Most of the highways are un- 
metaled, ill-drained, and inadequately 
bridged. In time of flood they are im- 
passable. South of the Yangtze there 
is little cart traffic, and most of the 
overland conveyance of goods is done 
on muleback or coolie back, along 
narrow trails between the ubiquitous 
paddy fields. Only a comparatively 
few miles of highway throughout this 
huge country are suitable for motor 
traffic, assuming that there were trucks 
to run on them. The native method of 
distributing freight to the less accessi- 
ble regions is by cart, donkey, wheel- 
_ barrow, or on the backs of the people 
themselves. All of these methods are 
slow and expensive and nearly useless 
to bring in supplies to relieve or pre- 
vent a famine. 


Lack or Creprr Facmirrms 


Let us assume that we did have the 
means of moving into the stricken area 
supplies from the outside; the problem 
is still unsolved, for most of the people 
have not the money to buy the needed 
food, and there are no adequate credit 
facilities available. This divorce of 
the rural population from credit sup- 
plies is the most important single 
economic factor which militates against 
the prevention of local famines. 

The banks in China are located in the 
larger towns and cities, too remote 
from the individual farmer effectively 
to serve him. Generally he is financed 
by the nearest grain shop where he is 
known. If he is poor and owns no 
land which he can hypothecate, he may 
be forced to go to the pawnbroker 
with his extra clothing or easily move- 
able articles of furniture or curios. 
If he is almost entirely without pos- 
sessions but can work, he may be able 
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to borrow a few cents from a money- 
lender. 

The rate of interest is high in all 
these cases, and it increases in propor- 
tion to the poverty of the borrower. 
The normal rate charged by the banks 
in the interior against loans made on 
good security ranges from two to three 
per cent per month, or from twenty- 
four to thirty-six per cent yearly. 
The pawnbroker charges more, and the 
money-lender, as much as the traffic 
will bear. But these rates obtain in 
ordinary times. In famine years they 
go up at once, even the banks charging 
one hundred per cent or more per 
annum—that is, when they do not cut 
themselves off from the local pawn- 
brokers. In such cases, which often 
occur, credit supplies dry up entirely, 
and the luckless sufferer, who in the 
desperate conditions which exist in 
China leads a hand-to-mouth existence, 
is helpless. 

Thus the unfortunate farmers whose 
crop has failed must perforce starve, 
although there may be surplus food in 
a nearby region which could save him 
if credit could be found to finance its 
purchase. 


NATURAL Causes or FAMINE 


I have discussed the economic condi- 
tions in China first in order to give a 
picture of the struggle which the Chi- 
nese have to maintain life even in nor- 
mal times. The really serious famines, 
of course, are precipitated by some 
natural phenomenon which destroys 
one or a succession of growing crops. 
Considering the lack of any margin of 
livelihood on the part of the masses, it 
can readily be understood how quickly 
starvation conditions follow. 

The worst famines are caused by 
protracted periods of drought. In the 
northern provinces of China proper the 
rainfall is uncertain, and the records 
show that on some occasions scarcely a 


drop of rain has fallen over very wide 
areas for two or even three years. 
Then an otherwise abundantly produc- 
tive countryside is transformed into a 
barren waste, with the growing crops 
withered and seared by the heat of the 
sun. Jt is in such times that the 
natives are forced to eat the leaves and 
bark of trees and what grass roots they 
can find and dig up, in order to keep 
body and soul together; and even then, 
thousands perish before relief arrives, or 
because the relief afforded is inade- 
quate. 

Climatologists tell us that the aridity 
of Northern and Northwestern China 
is increasing, so the immediate future 
does not hold the prospect of improve- 
ment of the drought problem. The 
Chinese farmers have long sought to 
meet the devastating effect of lack of 
sufficient rainfall by irrigation, and 
some of the oldest irrigation schemes in 
the world are to be found in China. 
Unfortunately the area which can be 
irrigated is comparatively small, al- 
though both streams and wells are 
tapped to secure moisture for the 
crops. In the protracted dry periods, 
when conditions are worst, the wells 
and many of the streams dry up, while 
the volume of water in all the rivers 
decreases tremendously. It is doubt- 
less true that much of the irregularity 
of the rainfall in North China proper is 
due to the destruction of the forests 
centuries ago by the Chinese people. 
There are now no forest areas in this 
section of the country. 

Next in importance to drought 
comes flood as a natural cause of 
famine, and due to the extreme flatness 
of the most densely populated and in- 
tensively cultivated areas, the loss of 
crops and the subsequent suffering of 
the people are almost unbelievably 
severe. Both North and South China 
are subject to inundations. In fact, 
there is scarcely a river in China which 
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does not occasionally flood the country 
along its banks. 

Most of China’s rivers are silt-laden. 
The terrain through which they flow in 
their lower reaches is so flat, and the 
gradient of the streams so small, that 
there is a tendency for them to wander 
back and forth across the plains. The 
Chinese through past ages have sought 
to avert this by building earthen dikes 
along the banks. Thus the silt, which 
might otherwise have spread across the 
country in a thin layer, has been depos- 
ited in the stream beds and has forced a 
constant heightening of the dikes to 
keep the rivers within bounds. It 
has been truthfully said that China’s 
rivers flow on—not ,through—the 
plains, and I have often seen places 
where a stream bed was twenty or 
thirty feet above the surrounding 
country outside the dikes. Thus when 
a flood occurs, not only is a very wide 
stretch of country inundated, but the 
task of putting the river back into the 
elevated groove where it formerly ran 
is a prodigious one. In some instances 
this has been impossible and the stream 
has been allowed to find a new course 
to the sea, as in the case of ‘‘China’s 
Sorrow,” the mighty Yellow River. 

Perhaps the most important conse- 
quence of forest destruction has been 
its effect on the flood problem. The 
upper reaches of most of the rivers are 
in barren hill country. The torrential 
rains to which China is subject rush 
down these unprotected hillsides and 
reach the rivers in the plains in such 
volume that even the most carefully 
constructed dikes are either overtopped 
or breached. 

Not only do floods destroy life and 
property and ruin the growing crops 
(for inundations always occur in the 
growing season), but in regions where 
the land is particularly flat, it is some- 
times years before the water entirely 
drains off. Thus the planting of suc- 


cessive crops is prevented and the 
plight of the people grows increasingly 
worse. There are areas in Chihli 
Province not far from Peiping where 
the land is actually below sea level. 
When this section is flooded, the only 
means of ridding it of its burden of 
water is by evaporation. 

We generally associate locusts with 
famine, but it would seem from Chinese 
historical records that visitations of this 
pest have caused less distress in China 
than in some other countries. Lo- 
custs are often mentioned as occurring 
at the same time as flood or drought, 
and it is of course true that they have 
served greatly to increase distress. 
All sections of China are subject to 
locusts, which devour the growing 
crops and all other vegetation in the 
regions where they settle, and leave the 
countryside in much the same condition 
as does a drought. However, they 
consume but one crop, while a drought 
is often of such duration as to cause the 
failure of several successive harvests. 


Pourtican Causes OF FAMINE 


Just as the economic conditions in 
which the Chinese people live and the 
natural features which surround them 
have their bearing on the food prob- 
lem, so also does the political organiza- 
tion of the community have its effect. 
And politically, China is at present in 
chaos. 

The progress which China made 
between 1878 and 1920 in the improve- 
ment of transportation by the construc- 
tion of railways doubtless saved mil- 
lions of lives when the northern prov- 
inces were visited in 1920 by drought 
conditions almost analogous to those of 
1878. The disorganization of the Gov- 
ernment since the revolution in 1912 
has not only prevented the extension of 
the railway system, but it is rapidly 
undermining even the present inade- 


quate lines. The military chieftains 
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commandeer the rolling-stock for the 
transport of troops and supplies during 
times of actual fighting, and in the 
interim between campaigns they appro- 
priate the revenues for their own ends 
without even first making provision for 
proper upkeep. 

Nearly the whole of China’s railway 
system was built with foreign capital. 
Many of the loans have not yet been 
repaid. The failure of China to meet 
these loans, or in some cases even to 
pay the interest charges, has naturally 
made it impossible for her to obtain 
additional funds either for replace- 
ments or extensions. Thus the failure 
of crops is becoming increasingly seri- 
ous, due to the difficulty of using rail 
transport to bring in outside supplies. 

For ages, one of the important func- 
tions of the Government of China has 
been the relief of famine. After a 
serious crop failure it is customary 
immediately to remit the taxes in the 
affected territory and to make food 
supplies available to the people. This 
was effected through a public granary 
system. The Manchu Government 
maintained in every walled city a re- 
serve of food which was built up by 
assessment of the crops in normal 
years. This was distributed to the 
most severely affected families when 
the crops failed. Funds are also 
appropriated by the Central Govern- 
ment when conditions become particu- 
larly bad. During the revolution of 
1912, however, the contents of the pub- 
lic granaries were sold by the officials 
and they have never been restocked. 
At the present time, this effective 
means of meeting local food shortage 
no longer exists. 

But important as it is to have Gov- 
ernment action to meet famine emer- 
gencies, it is even more necessary that 
comprehensive measures be undertaken 
to prevent such catastrophes. And 
this is only possible with a stable cen- 


tral authority which possesses both the 
desire to work for the prosperity of the 
population, and ample funds to carry 
out those improvements which can do 
much to guard against disasters. Such 
improvements include river conserv- 
ancy to prevent floods, the extension 
of roads and railroads, improvements 
in navigation of rivers and canals, 
colonization to relieve overcrowding, a 
well-directed Government policy of 
agricultural improvement to increase 
production, and the promotion of irri- 
gation on a large scale. None of these 
things is being done with any marked 
effect in China today. 

The maintenance of large bodies of 
troops who are quartered on the people 
results in great hardship. There are 
areas which have changed hands several 
times during a single year, and on each 
occasion the troops have ravished the 
countryside, leaving the people pro- 
gressively more impoverished with each 
successive wave of pillage, until we 
have reached a period when grievous 
famine conditions have arrived con- 
currently with political disturbance. 

When one of China’s feudal leaders is 
defeated, his military forces either go 
over in a body to the victorious general, 
or break up into separate bands, carry- 
ing their arms and ammunition with 
them and seeking a living by preying 
on the peaceful farmers and towns- 
people in their vicinity. There are 
tens of thousands of bandits in China 
today. They are bent on destructive 
rather than constructive enterprises, 
and an enormous economic loss results 
from their operations. At the same 
time, there are bandits and bandits; 
and many who go by that name are 
former peaceful farmers who have been 
so oppressed by military persecution 
that they have left their farmlands and 
taken to the hills. China today has 
among its rural malcontents its Robin 
Hoods as well as its Jesse Jameses. 
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SocraL Causes or FAMINE 


Turning to the social aspects of 
Chinese life we find the reason which is, 
more than any other, responsible for 
present conditions—overpopulation. 
The Chinese are essentially an agricul- 
tural people. Thus far they have 
developed little other than resources of 
the soil to exchange abroad for food- 
stuffs, and their merchantable surplus 
is not sufficient to buy the margin be- 
tween home production and home de- 
mand. 

A curb on population would there- 
fore appear to be a solution for poverty, 
at least until the country is politically 
able to further development schemes, 
so that with the fruits of these she may 
be able to buy more foodstuffs from 
surplus countries; but no such limita- 
tion has taken place. China is prob- 
ably one of the few countries left 
where the Malthusian theory still finds 
demonstration—that population has 
expanded more rapidly than the food 
supply. 

China as a whole is not overpopu- 
lated; but a great part of her territory is 
mountainous, and there are, in addition, 
enormous areas where the soil is too 
poor for settlement. Thus the vast 
majority of China’s approximately 440 
million people live crowded together in 
a comparatively small portion of the 
country. The Famine Commission 
found that there were regions where 
the density of population reached the 
enormous figure of more than six 
thousand per square mile, and from 
studies which it carried out in several 
provinces it appears that the density 
on China’s plains is greater than that 
in any other region in the world. 

We hear relatively little of the tre- 
mendous struggle for existence waged 
year after year against almost insuper- 
able odds by the dwellers along the 
course of the Yellow River. It is only 


when “China’s Sorrow” bursts its 
banks, laying waste the growing crops 
and causing the starvation of hundreds 
of thousands of people, that our interest 
is attracted. But are not the famines 
following such floods due primarily to 
the improvidence of the people who 
have crowded the land until its yield is 
scarcely sufficient to feed them even in 
good years? 

The fact that the Chinese death rate. 
contains a constant famine factor is 
not due to the unfavorable natural as- 
pects of the country. China is a rich 
agricultural region. A maximum yield 
per acre is garnered by her people, and 
it would probably be much higher if 
China were able to take advantage of 
the new mechanization of agriculture; 
but the agrarian economy is based on 
fragmentation in agriculture, and the 
diminutive holdings forbid the invest- 
ment in machinery which in the West 
has added immensely to agricultural 
yields. I doubt whether even the 
development of coöperation in the use 
of machinery would do more than 
palliate the burden of population on 
available food supplies. 


CAUSES OF LARGE FAMILIES 
Excessive population density in 
China derives from the social concepts 
of the race. Ancestor worship is the 
universal religious practice of the peo- 
ple. Through the ages an elaborate 
ritual has grown up, and this ritual 
requires that all ceremonies be carried 
out by male descendants. It is there- 
fore important that each family shall 
have a number of sons, in order that at 
least one may reach the age of maturity 
to do honor to those who have gone be- 
fore, and at the same time leave sons to 
carry on the succession and to do 

homage to himself at his passing. 
Unfortunately, for every male child 
there is born at least one female. The 
girls are regarded by the Chinese as a 
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total economic loss, for they must be 
fed and a dowry provided when they 
reach the marriageable age. But the 
parents must take the bitter with the 
sweet. Thus, families of very great 
size are reared in China without even 
the recompense to the father of being 
photographed with the President. 

In China, filial respect and the obli- 
gation of the son to his parents are de- 
veloped to a much higher degree than 
in the West. It is customary for the 
sons to support the old people in their 
declining years. Thus, instead of buy- 
ing an annuity, a Chinese seeks to have 
many sons. He seems quite oblivious 
to the fact that the cost is much greater 
than the return, and that ultimately 
this practice defeats its own purpose 
when the point is reached where his 
small holding will no longer provide 
sustenance for the increasing number of 
mouths that must be fed. 

Another reason for the large Chinese 
families is early marriage. In China, 
the man does not select his bride, but 
the parents arrange the marriage before 
the interested parties are old enough to 
take even an academic interest in the 
procedure. And since the son does not 
set up an establishment of his own, but 
brings his bride to his father’s house to 
share the pooled resources of the family, 
there is no reason why he should wait 
until he has made a place for himself 
in the world. This very materially re- 
duces the marriage age, and corre- 
spondingly increases the birthrate. 

In China, the number of wives which 
a man may have is limited solely by his 
courage and by the amount of his re- 
sources. Concubinage doubtless pro- 
vides husbands for many who would 
otherwise be spinsters, and this in 
turn makes for a higher birth rate than 
in countries where monogamy is the rule. 

There are large districts in China 
which are rich, and which are still 
sparsely settled. At first, it seems 


strange that the surplus people of the 
great plains have not found their way 
to these lands of greater opportunity, 
the best of which are in Manchuria and 
Mongolia. Such a course has to a cer- 
tain extent been followed. But the 
relief which it afforded was but tem- 
porary, for the places of those who 
moved out were soon taken by the in- 
crease in the next generation. Much 
greater relief could have been afforded, 
perhaps, if the frontier movement had 
been more popular. The Chinese, 
however, are a very conservative race, 
and they cling to their old homes with 
great tenacity. 


Progress RETARDED 


Even as conservatism has been a 
deterrent to colonization, so also has it 
retarded progress in the adoption of 
more modern methods which might 
have acted to increase production. 
The urge to experimentation is lacking. 
Methods which have proven them- 
selves through centuries of use are 
difficult to displace, even assuming that 
better ones are available. 

The custom of burying the dead and 
then preserving the tomb by covering it 
with a mound of earth, by erecting a 
monument over it, or by planting trees 
around it, has taken very great areas of 
the best grain land out of production. 
The people live in the fertile regions 
when possible. The more fertile the 
soil, the greater the density of popula- 
tion. And the greater the density of 
population, the larger the area required 
for burial purposes. The plowing up of 
China’s old graveyards would provide 
sufficient rich grain land to furnish 
food for literally millions of people. 

And finally, there is the retarding 
effect of the traditional non-codpera- 
tion of the people. The unit of organi- 
zation in China is the family. Each 
family stands by itselfi—a defensive 
and offensive alliance against the rest of 


Seeds for China’s Arid Areas: A Famine- 


Prevention Project 


: By Rev. Leonard M. OUTERBRDGE 
Missionary, Rural Churches and Agriculture, American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Mis- 
sions, Fenchow, Shansi, Honorary Agricultural Secretary, China International Famine 
Relief Commission, Peiping, China 


Among the hopeful means for preverting 
drought famine in China, none seems more 
effective than this project of introducing 
new varieties of crops to our farmers of the 
northern provinces. 

Rev. Leonard M. Outerbridge, who has 
done painstaking work in this line as a 
member of the North China Kung Li Hui 
(American Board Mission), here describes 
the types of seed that by experiment were 
found to yield the best results under the 
most adverse weather conditions to which a 
large section of our country is susceptible. 

Through the courtesy of the Kung Li 
Hui and the generosity of American donors, 
coupled with the coöperation of the Gov- 
ernment, the China Intemational Famine 
Relief Commission has been able to give 
Mr. Outerbridge’s work an opportunity for 
wide application for the spring crop of 
1980. This work is under his personal 
supervision as the Honorary Agricultural 
Secretary of the Commission. 

Y. S. Diana, 
Executive Secretary, 
China International Famine Relief 
Commission. 
Peiping, China, March 25, 1930. 


ANY years and billions of dollars 

will be needed to reforest China’s 

hills, to control her rivers, to create 
irrigation works which will make avail- 
able wherever possible water for her 
dry lands, to build railways and reads 
adequate to provide efficient transpor- 
tation to every section, to reorganize 
her rural life on a more codperative and 
mutually beneficial basis, and other- 
wise even approximately to remove the 
threat of famine from all parts of the 
land. But it is possible to make a 
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start toward famine prevention and 
thus to save the lives of hundreds of 
thousands who otherwise would die 
from lack of food. 

The China International Famine Re- 
lief Commission recognizes that the 
entire problem cannot be solved at 
once. Often thrust, by the urgency of 
immediate need, into providing free 
relief to save hundreds of thousands, it 
still functions in a constant effort to 
build up a structure that insures 
against the recurrence of famine. 

With this in view, roads have been 
constructed, rivers have been diked, 
and irrigation canals have been dug, 
meeting the crucial needs in many parts 
of the country. In Shantung and 
Hopei Provinces, for instance, some 
nineteen hundred wells were dug in 
1928 and 1929, providing both emer- 
gency labor relief and a measure of 
famine prevention for the future. 


THE ARD NORTHWEST 


Until recently the most baffling 
problem has remained unsolved, pre- 
senting a formidable challenge to any 
organization that sought to remove the 
causes of famine in China’s northwest. 
That part of China most frequently 
suffering from recurring famine lies in a 
mountainous territory of the north- 
west provinces—northern Honan, 
Shansi, Shensi, Suiyuan, and Kansu. 
In Shansi Province, with its ten mil- 
lion acres of arable land, only eight per 
cent is under irrigation and, on ac- 
count of the topography of the country, 
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little of the remaining ninety-two per 
cent could be brought under irrigation. 
In northern Shensi, ninety-eight per 
cent of the soil under cultivation is arid 
mountain land and terrace and slope 
cultivations. Through many miles of 
that territory where the Yellow River 
separates Shansi from Shensi, the water 
flows swiftly several hundred feet below 
the average level of the cultivated soil. 

These rolling mountains of loess are 
in the belt of stormy westerly winds 
which have blown thousands of miles 
over the Eurasian continents before 
reaching China. Any moisture con- 
tent gathered from the Atlantic sea- 
board of France has long since been 
condensed over the areas of France and 
Germany, and across the wastes of Cen- 
tral Asia there is no source which could 
add moisture to the air which in early 
spring sweeps over North China with 
such dryness. This is only inter- 
rupted in midsummer, when air cur- 
rents from the eastern sea force the hot 
winds to higher altitudes and precipi- 
tate rain. 

In this problem, certain factors are 
fixed and appear at first sight as over- 
whelming odds—the geographical and 
physical features of the country and the 
location of the area at the east of the 
Eurasian continents, in the tail end of 
the path of the westerly winds. 

‘Two suggestions have been put for- 
ward which have received considerable 
notice. Reforestation has been urged 
as a project for preventing famines in 
North China, but careful investigation 
of the conditions in Shansi, Shensi, and 
Kansu reveal the impossibility of car- 
rying out this work save with gradual 
beginnings in the ravines and the val- 
leys where streams now exist. The 
value of this movement lies not in any 
hope of larger rainfall, but in the hope 
that the reforested areas would con- 
serve the moisture in hillsides and val- 
leys, thus prolonging the life of the 
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streams. At present, the river beds 
are dry save for a few days of the year, 
when floods tear their way through the 
valleys to lower levels. Heavy rains 
breaking on the mountain tops in late 
July and August come too late to bring 
aid to spring crops and too early to be 
of value for the September planting of 
wheat. 


Droveut-Resistant SEEDS 


The second proposal for preventing 
famine in these areas calls for careful 
research into the soil conditions, and 
experimentation with grains that have 
special ability to withstand protracted 
drought and the dry winds. Briefly, 
this calls for plants with a deep root 
system which can search out moisture, 
and a thick Jeaf which can withstand 
the dry winds and “wait” for the rain 
which generally comes in the middle of 
July. 

With this in view, an experiment is 
now being tried in North China to com- 
bat the perennial famine situation by 
the use of drought-resistant seeds which 
will produce good crops in semiarid 
soil. This work has been carried on 
during the past few years by the North 
China Kung Li Hui in its station at 
Fenchow, Shansi. This station has 
played an active part in famine relief 
in both Shansi and Shensi provinces. 
The experience of the 1921 famine, and 
a realization that its sphere of work Jay 
in a territory confronted with the ever- 
recurring problem of food shortage, 
caused the mission to decide to carry 
out a program of investigation and ex- 
perimentation for discovering means of 
famine prevention. 

Surveys and studies made over 
Shansi and northern Shensi revealed 
that in this arid northwest region, the 
chief contributing cause of famine is 
drought. But more careful study re- 
vealed that the varieties of grain on the 
arid mountain land were of the same 





Field of Chinese kaoltang (local variety) on arid mountain land at Wang T'a, Shansi. This picture 
was taken on August 7th, and mdicates the manner in which the plants are stunted and shriveled in 
the drought. Similar drought conditions have existed on the plain. ` 





Field of Selected Dwarf Millo Maize (drought-resistant) grown on arid mountain land at Wang T'a, 
Shansi. Picture was taken on August 7th. Grown under exactly the same conditions and alti- 
tude as No. I and during same season. Planted ın the first week of May. The crop experienced 
protracted dry hot weather until a small rain on June 12th which was followed by over one month of 
exceedingly hot and days until rain on July 16th. No appreciable grain from middle of July 
until August 20th, yet this field of Millo was ready for the first crop to be cut on September 6th In 
contrast, the local seed in No. I was only coming into flower on that date. Note the dwarf habit of 
plants with heavy heads of grain. Plants 814 feet in height compared with 8 to 10 feet in height of 
Chinese Aaoltang. Grain is golden with pink base, m: an ost white flour. Two crops are 
reaped from this grain, a second crop maturing from “stools.” The additional heads from stovling 

‘ure in proportion to the rainfall in a given year. - 








Selected Feterita planted on arid land in Tsinan, Shantung, early in May. Picture was taken on 
August 7th. The local farmers nicknamed this “Ten thousand years of greenness” because st kept 
its green foliage constantly through the dry weather when Chinese kaolzang yellowed and diied up 
Seed supphed from Ienchow Agricultural Experiment Station. 





Reaping Spring Rye 85 days after sowing the seed. Rye was not heretofore grown in North China. 
We have discovered by a series of plantings that ıt can be successfully and profitably planted at any 
time during March, April, and May, and unbke wheat which must be planted early, a farmer can wait 
and take advantage of late 1ains ım sowmmg rye. Great possibilities are in this quick crop for the 
short growing season of Suryuan and Mongolia, since it withstands the early frosts 
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strain as planted in low, irrigated plots. 
No effort had been made to introduce 
or develop types of grain especially 
adapted to drought conditions, and 
farmers generally lacked any knowl- 
edge of dry land cultivation methods. 
Life was literally a gamble with the 
peasant feebly playing against enor- 
mous physical odds. 

In the effort to discover grains 
adapted to arid conditions, samples of 
seeds were brought from many parts of 
the world, particularly from sections of 
similar altitude and climatic condi- 
tions. More than one hundred new 
varieties have been tested, together 
with selections of local seeds. Twen- 
ty-seven introductions of non-sac- 
charine varieties of sorghum have been 
made in the test plots in the Fenchow 
experiments, together with local varie- 
ties of Chinese kaoliang. These new 
grains had their original home in the 
United States, South Africa, Sudan, 
Persia, Egypt, India, Bengal, and 
South Argentina. 


Triats Most ENcouRAGING 


Plant breeding carried on in the 
United States has contributed im- 
proved varieties in many cases; and in 
1928, the three most promising of these 
introductions were planted on forty 
codperative farms in four counties of 
midwestern Shansi, with astounding 
results. In 1929, this codperative 
testing was extended over one hundred 
farms in nine counties, with control 
tests being sent to Mongolia, Horei, 
and Shantung. Sown side by side 
with local seed, the dwarf dry-land 
plants have withstood the most pro- 
tracted drought and have produced 
yields of grain more than double the 
yield of local varieties, and in some 
cases four times that of local seed. In 
many plots, the crops were produced 
where local seed was a total failure. 

Chinese kaoliang (sorghum) is a 
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plant of vigorous growth, attaining a 
height of ten to twelve feet, with 
heavy stalk. Under irrigation it yields 
well with a good crop of grain and 
aheavy stalk. Unfortunately the fod- 
der or stalk is unsuitable for cattle 
food but is commonly used for fuel, and 
in many areas forms an indispensable 
fuel supply. It is obvious that a plant 
attaining such height needs consider- 
able moisture for normal growth. In 
the seasons of protracted drought, the 
Chinese varieties of kaoliang either 
wither and die as tiny plants in May 
and June, or are so stunted in their 
growth that after the July and August 
rains, although they reach the full 
height in stalk by the end of September, 
their flowers are borne so late that 
frost nips the grain in its milk stage. 

In the experiments carried on with 
varieties from other countries, five 
types have been selected, all of dwarf 
habit, two of them growing only three 
feet high, and maturing grain in a 
much shorter growing season than 
the average Chinese variety. Whereas 
Chinese kacliang usually requires 140 
to 160 days for maturity, three of the 
new introductions will mature in 100 
to 120 days. This enables the farmer 
to take advantage of a late rain shower 
to plant his seed even a fortnight later 
than would be possible with local seed, 
and yet, even with delayed growth on 
account of probable late arrival of 
rains, to be assured of maturity before 
frost. 

The results of these experiments 
have been so uniformly encouraging 
under diversified conditions of alti- 
tude, climate, moisture, soil, and culti- 
vation methods that the North China 
Kung Li- Hui set aside six thousand 
dollars of funds remitted for famine 
relief by the American Board of Com- 
missioners for Foreign Missions, to be 
used in the distribution of further sup- 
plies of these seeds to farmers in the 
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seven stations of their Mission in 
Shansi, Hopei, and Shantung. 


PREVENTIVE MEASURES STRESSED 


Experience had demonstrated that 
funds put into such a project contrib- 
uted directly to the permanent pre- 
vention of famine. The Mission felt 
that the soundest approach to a per- 
manent solution of the problem was 
through the development of preventive 
measures. This action was also in- 
fluenced by the fact that the China 
International Famine Relief Com- 
mission has consistently devoted its 
energies to famine-prevention projects, 
because every completed preventive 
undertaking ends the famine threat in 
that particular section. 

On October 11, 1929, the Executive 
Committee of the China International 
Famine Relief Commission adopted a 
statement declaring that the Commis- 
sion will concentrate its efforts on 
prevention, though free relief work will 
be done if the donors of relief funds 
specifically so request. The statement 
stresses improvement of farming meth- 
ods, improvement of seeds, and rural 
betterment work, along with dike 
building and repair, road building, 
irrigation works construction, and 
other engineering undertakings. The 
introduction to this statement is sig- 
nificant: 


Experience in two major famines and 
eight intervening years has convinced the 
China International Famine Relief Com- 
mission that the use of famine relief funds 
in China for permanently famine-preven- 
tive undertakings brings the largest and 
most lasting benefits. 


In Shansi, alone, there are fifty-five 
million mu of dry mountain land under 
cultivation which this year have failed 
to produce an adequate food supply. 
Irrigation is possible on only some five 
million mu. For a population of thir- 
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teen million, at least forty million Tan 
of cereals is needed annually to sustain 
life. This year, 1929, large importa- 
tions of cereal have had to be made 
from outside the province. Flour 
from North American Pacific ports ac- 
tually found a market in the smaller 
towns of the province at competitive 
prices with locally milled flour! 

As an indication of the potential 
value of these seed introductions, an 
increase of one bushel per acre in the 
yield of Shansi’s ten million acres of dry 
mountain land would mean millions of 
dollars annually to China’s northwest, 
turning the population from the bor- 
ders of famine into the pathway of 
progress that would insure the stability 
of the foundations of rural society. 


APPROPRIATIONS AND GOVERNMENTAL 
COÖPERATION 


A sum of forty thousand dollars was 
set aside in August, 1928 by the Ameri- 
can Advisory Committee for China 
Famine Funds, to be used under the 
direction of the China International 
Famine Relief Commission for dis- 
tribution of new seeds in Shansi and 
Shensi provinces. This Commission 
subsequently added twenty thousand 
dollars for the same purpose in Suiyuan 
Province. The total grant has since 
been increased by an appropriation 
from the Shantung-Hopei relief funds 
of six thousand dollars for the dry sec- 
tions of Shantung and southern Hopei, 
and the Shansi Internationa] Famine 
Relief Commission has appropriated 
five thousand dollars for additional 
seed for Shansi Province. The Chinese 
Provincial Relief Committee of Shansi 
Province has provided three thousand 
dollars and the thirteen counties of 
northern Shansi have provided each 
one hundred dollars, or thirteen hun- 
dred dollars for this purpose—a total of 
over eighty thousand dollars. 

The Fenchow Experiment has been 
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carried on in close coöperation with the 
local and the provincial officials, and as 
an evidence of its appreciation, the 
Shansi provincial government has of- 
fered the services of the governmental 
machinery in the distribution of these 
new varieties of kaoliang, through the 
magistrates of 105 counties, to be 
planted in the public lands of over ten 


thousand of the villages in Shansi 


Province. 

In addition to the codperation of 
provincial officials in this work, as 
illustrated in the case of Shansi, the 
National Government of China at 
Nanking is coBperating through the 
cancellation of all import and inland 
transit duties on this seed introduction, 
and through free railroad transporta- 
tion to the interior. In the distribu- 
tion of some eighty thousand dollars’ 
worth of seed, we estimate the saving 
effected through exemption of customs 
and free transportation to be at least a 
further twenty-five thousand dollars. 


ADVANTAGES OF VARIOUS CROPS 


The food value of these new kaoliang 
plants is fully as high as the usual na- 
tive variety, with the advantage that 
in the case of four of the new introduc- 
tions of drawf drought-resistant varie- 
ties, a white flour is milled in contrast 
to the native red kaoliang flour. The 
seed of the dwarf millo is golden, mil- 
ling a pinkish flour. The kernels of 
both the golden millo and the white 
feterita are much larger than Chinese 
kaoliang. White millo is a sport pro- 
duced in the United States from the 
original golden millo that came from 
Africa. Selected dwarf Kafir corn and 
hegira are the other two varieties in the 
group of five selected. The dwarf 
plants commonly produce three to four 
heads per plant in the millo, feterita, 
and hegira varieties. 

Experiments are also being carried 
on in Indian corn, wheat, cotton, rye, 
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and other grains. A buckwheat orig- 
inating in Japan has been found to give 
a fifty per cent higher yield than that 
commonly used on the mountain land 
of Shansi. This is an important catch 
crop after other crops have failed; it 
often is the only one that can be planted 
after the late rains with any chance of a 
harvest before frost. 

Rye, not heretofore grown in North 
China, has proved more adaptable 
than wheat to mountain Jand and has 
the added advantage of quick maturity. 
Tests have revealed that rye planted in 
six successive plantings from early 
April until July 5th has all matured 
with good yields within a period of 
eighty-five to a hundred days. ‘This 
will provide the farmer with a cereal 
crop almost equal in value to wheat, 
but less subject to the rigid require- 
ments of planting seasons, so that ad- 
vantage can be taken of late rains at a 
time when wheat planting would be 
hopeless. 

Distribution of further supplies of 
this selection of spring rye and the 
Japanese buckwheat will be carried on 
in 1980. 

Experiments are being continued in 
drought-resistant wheats, cotton, and 
other crops. The cotton work must be 
carried over a period of years to fix a 
type. American cotton imported into 
Shansi some years ago has rapidly de- 
teriorated, and experiments are being 
carried on under various organizations 
to develop acclimatized cotton suitable 
to North China conditions. 

A new agriculture in China will be a 
very slow process. We are likely to 
want results quickly and to feel that 
we should revolutionize the country 
village over night; but many of the 
methods which have proved profitable 
and successful in the Occident must be 
rethought out here and tested under 
the conditions which are peculiar to 
China. The new agriculture of China 
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will be a distinctly Chinese agriculture 
and not a European or American im- 
portation, although contributions from 
the West will be welcomed here, just 
as China’s contributions to the agricul- 
ture of the Occident have been simi- 
larly received. 

We need, however, to set the stand- 
ards here for a higher type of rural life, 
which in itself will be indigenous. We 
need to discover what practices can be 
successfully and economically carried 
out under North China’s conditions; 
what plants, seeds, and fruits are suit- 
able to this climate. We need to 
learn what foreign types of implements 
may be used economically, and what im- 
provements may be made or adapted, 
at a low cost, to Chinese farm equip- 
ment. The problem of maintenance’ of 
soil fertility on the larger areas of the 
mountain regions where there is an in- 
sufficient amount of fertilizer is one of 
outstanding importance. 


COÖRDINATED EFFORT ror RURAL 
IMPROVEMENT 


In Shansi province there are over 
one million farms. The average size of 
a farm is four and one-half acres. The 
average income over and above actual 
bare living expenses of a family work- 
ing one of these farms is only about $34. 
An estimate made of the average cap- 
ital of a Chinese farmer in the arid re- 
gions is: land, 80 mu at $15, $450— 
farm probably mortgaged or rented; 
household effects, about $40; a mule or 
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two donkeys, $90; implements, a cart, 
and tools, $70; a total of about $650 in 
local currency or $275 in gold, and the 
figures are probably high. There are 
several children in the family and the 
farmer is doubtless in debt for some 
funeral or wedding expenses, on which 
he is paying eighteen to thirty per cent 
interest or more. The objective is to 
raise this economic level. 

Improvement in plants offers to any 
country the cheapest method for in- 
creasing the production and the result- 
ant food supply. In the work of crop 
improvement, possibilities are always 
limited by local conditions. For that 
reason there is the most urgent need of 
codperative experiment stations spread 
over as large an area as possible. 

With this latter consideration in 
view, there is at present under advise- 
ment a proposal to form a North 
China Agricultural Institute, which will 
correlate the activities of several uni- 
versities and schools engaged in agri- 
cultural work in the North, together 
with the rural improvement depart- 
ment of the China International Fam- 
ine Relief Commission. It will also 
work in close association. with the vari- 
ous agricultural experiment stations 
now operating under the auspices of 
Christian mission agencies, and thus 
present a united front in cotrdinated 
effort to work out a solution of these 
problems and pave the way for the re- 
moval of the specter of famine from 
this land. 


Insurance in China 


By S. S. Huzsnur, Pa.D. 
Professor of Insurance and Commerce, University of Pennsylvan.a, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


HE various kinds of insurance are 

usually grouped under the three 
following divisions: life insurance, fire 
and marine insurance, and casualty in- 
surance, the last comprising all forms of 
insurance not included within the other 
two. From the standpoint of con- 
venience, this customary classification 
will be followed in the present discus- 


sion. 


LIFE INSURANCE 


Although the beginning of life in- 
surance in China dates back some fifty 
years, comparatively little progress has 
been made in this important branch of 
underwriting. Unfortunately no offi- 
cial public records of the volume of 
‘business are available, and only the 
roughest estimates can therefore be 
made. Judging from the returns of a 
limited number of companies, it would 
seem that the volume of outstanding 
life insurance in China does not exceed 
$100,000,000 in our money—a total 
extraordinarily small in view of the 
length of time that various well-known 
companies have been operating in that 
country. According to the Ching 
Year Book for 1929-1930, seven princi- 
pal companies—The Asia Life Insur- 
ance Company, China Underwriters 
Limited, China United Assurance So- 
ciety, Manufacturers Life Insurance 
Company of Canada, Standard Life 
Insurance Company, Sun Life Assur- 
ance Company of Canada, and the 
West Coast Life Insurance Company— 
transact most of the business, and for 
five of these, the volume of outstanding 
insurance is reported at about $77,500,- 
000 in our money. 

Most of the underwriting is limited 
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to the seacoast cities and a few of the 
important interior centers. With only 
a few exceptions, the companies—now 
numbering about seventeen—hail from 
foreign countries, and probably the 
larger porticn of the outstanding in- 
surance has been placed on foreign 
lives resident in China. While some of 
the compan.es offer all of the usual 
forms of polizies, by far the largest part 
of the business written is of the endow- 
ment, and to some extent of the pure 
endowment, variety. 

Public regulation of the business, as 
we understand it in the United States, 
is not being applied as yet, nor has a 
Chinese mortality table been created 
thus far. Tae companies employ some 
foreign table and exercise their judg- 
ment wita respect to increased mor- 
tality by increasing the age of the appli- 
cant for rate determination purposes or 
by adding to the mortality loading. 
Roughly speaking, it is said that the 
rates for life insurance in China aver- 
age about ore and one-half times those 
charged in the United States. 

Many serious problems militate 
against the rapid development of life 
insurance in China. Some of these are 
of a strictly economic nature, such as 
the disturbing effect of the long-drawn- 
out unsettlement of economic condi- 
tions, and the general unwillingness of 
the people under such circumstances to 
invest in lorg term propositions, such 
as life insurence inherently represents. 
Moreover, China, despite its great size, 
is afflicted with an extraordinary lack 
of means cf communication. As a 
result, the fe insurance business re- 
mains concentrated within a compara- 
tively few leading centers and does not 
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secure the advantages of a wide dis- 
tribution of risk such as is enjoyed in 
this country, where life insurance is 
sold through established agencies in 
every hamlet of the nation. 

Life underwriters in China were also 
very frank in telling me, during a 
recent visit to China, the difficulties en- 
countered because of the great con- 
fusion of currencies throughout the 
country, the absence of a well-devel- 
oped and adequate medical service 
upon which the insurance companies 
could depend, and the trouble con- 
stantly associated with the investi- 
gation of applicants as well as in the 
settlement of claims. As a further 
economic difficulty, it should be borne 
in mind that the overwhelming mass of 
people in China live within the pov- 
erty line; and of those who are more 
favorably situated, probably four fifths 
are required to devote all of their 
limited income for current living. 


FAMILY System A HINDRANCE 


But probably even greater than the 
economic difficulties, as a retarding 
factor in the rapid growth of life in- 
surance, is the Chinese family system. 
With respect to the limited wealthier 
class, which could be the source of a 
substantial buying power io life in- 
surance companies, the Chinese family 
system, with its fundamental princi- 
ples of group responsibility and of 
interlocking dependence of all the 
members, tends distinctly against the 
purchase of life insurance. As I have 
explained elsewhere: 


Very generally the richer families contain 
a great many members, often a hundred or 
more, and some one is always responsible 
for the maintenance of those who meet with 
economic misfortune. The Chinese family 
system is entirely different from our own, 
and largely nullfies that keener sense of 
initiative and personal responsibility neces- 
sarily attaching to the position of the 
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family head in America. In fact, the orien- 
tal family system involves the concept of 
mutual protection, and thus in a sense takes 
the place of insurance. Moreover, the 
status of women in China is, as a rule, 
essentially different from that prevailing 
here. Women hold a subordinate position 
in the family, and as a rule would not or 
could not suggest the taking of insurance. 
And in any case (so often is the reasoning of 
the family head) what is the need of life in- 
surance when the widow and children will 
be taken care of by other members of the 
family group? 

The aforementioned difficulties are 
not intended to paint a dark picture 
with respect to the future development 
of life insurance in China. A full 
realization of existing problems is often 
the surest way of effecting a rapid 
change for the better, particularly if the 
economic need for a desired institution 
is conveyed to the public through the 
nation’s educational system. Japan 
affords an excellent illustration. Al- 
though the beginning of life insurance 
in that country dates back to 1880, its 
real growth has occurred since 1900, 
and chiefly since 1916. At present 
some forty-four Japanese life insurance 
companies have on their books some 
five million outstanding contracts, 
representing insurance in force in ex- 
cess of $2,500,000,000. In addition, 
the Governmental system of insurance 
and annuities, instituted, according to 
the Government’s own declaration, 
because of “the urgent need of intro- 
ducing that provident institution for 
the less benefited people,” represents 
another ten million contracts, with 
a face value approximating $1,000,- 
000,000. 

The main key to the door that leads 
to the growth of life insurance any- 
where is education. Japan under- 
stands this, and is acting accordingly. 
What a surprise it must be to us, in 
view of the limited extent to which in- 
surance education is reflected as yet in 
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our higher institutions of learning, to 
find that instruction in the principles 
of insurance (both life and property) 
is a requirement in the business school 
or department of nearly every Japan- 
ese college and university, as well as in 
nearly every commercial high school in 
the country! That attitude is as yet 
comparatively rare with us, and we 
would do well to take an object lesson 
from Japan’s educational program. 
Japan was late in getting started life- 
insurance-wise, yet her present volume 
of outstanding life insurance, when 
viewed in the light of national wealth, 
has already reached a relative impor- 
tance equal to about one-third that of 
the United States. 
Education—outlining the beneficent 
services of life insurance to family and 
business, and its creative force for the 
national good through the increase of 
new capital through thrift and sound 
investment—can also do for China 
what it has done for Japan. That 
China will be receptive to such an edu- 
cational program cannot be doubted. 
While in China, I could not but notice 
the eager way in which the press of the 
country published life insurance ad- 
dresses and other similar information. 


FRE AND MARINE Insurance 


In this important field of insurance 
the progress has been much greater 
than that recorded for life insurance. 
But in every other country, also, 
property insurance has preceded life 
insurance as regards widespread use. 
And this is only natural. Recognition 
of the money value of human life as an 
economic asset, to be treated just as 
scientifically as are property values, is 
a comparatively recent idea. People 
have been prone to regard their build- 
ings, ships, and goods as much more 
important than their own lives, when 
surely for the great majority of family 
heads, the money value of the life con- 
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stitutes by far the larger part of the 
personal estate. 

Unfortunately, in this branch of in- 
surance, as in all the other branches, 
no public records are available to indi- 
cate the volume of business transacted 
in China, although that volume is very 
considerable. Most of the insurance 
interests are centered in Shanghai, al- 
though extensive facilities are also 
available in other important trading 
centers. According to the last issue of 
the China Year Book (1929-1930), 186 
companies were members of the Shang- 
hai Fire Insurance Association, of 
which 71 were British, 17 American, 
14 Japanese, 12 Dutch, 11 German, 
4 French, 3 Italian, 2 Swiss, and 2 
Swedish. Mention is also made of 
the Chinese Insurance Association, a 
Shanghai organization, with a mem- 
bership of 18 companies transacting 
fire and marine insurance. The same 
source also reports a membership of 67 
companies in the Shanghai Marine 
Underwriters Association, of which 42 
are British, 7 Japanese, 6 American, 5 
Swiss, 4 German, 1 Dutch, 1 French, 
and 1 Italian. 


CASUALTY INSURANCE 


Of the many kinds of insurance com- 
prised under the heading of “Casualty 
Insurance,” the last issue of the China 
Year Book refers to only two, namely, 
automobile and burglary insurance. 
With respect to these two, 42 compa- 
nies are reported as members of the 
North China Motor Insurance Asso- 
ciation, and 30 companies as signa- 
tories of the Shanghai Burglary In- 
surance Agreement. Again, there are 
no public or private records available 
to indicate the volume of business 
transacted. 

Comparatively little progress has 
been made in other leading forms of 
casualty insurance, such as accident 
and health insurance, compensation 
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insurance, public liability insurance, 
fidelity bonding, and boiler and engine 
insurance. These forms of insurance 
are being discussed, but the volume of 
business written is comparatively small. 

In view of the present importance 
and rapid growth of corporate bonding 
in the United States (as contrasted 
with personal surety), the almost total 
absence of that type of insurance pro- 
tection in China, as well as in Japan, is 
worthy of notice. Serious thought is 
being given to the need for a change, 
and during my recent visit my atten- 
tion was frequently called by persons 
of means to the unfortunate reliance 
placed upon personal surety. Quite 
frequently, prominent business men, 
often called upon to guarantee the 
fidelity of relatives and friends, re- 
ferred in conversation to their serious 
dilemma and lamented the absence of 
insurance carriers. A change is clearly 
desired by the thinking minority, and it 
is only a question of time when social 
customs in the Orient favorable to 
personal surety will break down and 
thus permit the development of cor- 
porate bonding. As I have explained 
elsewhere: 


The reasons for the present situation find 
their basis in the oriental family system 
which involves to an unusual degree the 
idea of sacrifice. The guarantor—a father, 
brother, uncle or some other member of the 
family—should be glad to sacrifice himself 
to his family. The same spirit is also ex- 
tended to close friends. The family honor 
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is high, and if the guarantor fails to pay, 
then another member of the family assumes 
the responsibility. In brief, there is a close 
family feeling of mutual helpfulness as well 
as of mutual responsibility in the event of 
trouble. To this there should be added the 
prevalent feeling, often expressed to me in 
the course of conversation, that the sugges- 
tion of corporate bonding is apt to be re- 
garded as a reflection upon personal trust- 
worthiness. Moreover, with a guarantor of 
such high quality there has been little dis- 
position on the part of employers to seek 
and to pay for corporate bonds. 


As already explained in connection 
with life insurance, the relative unim- 
portance of casualty insurance in 
China at present must not be inter- 
preted as indicating an unimportant 
future. The casualty lines simply 
represent the new forms of coverage as 
contrasted with the older lines of fire 
and marine insurance, and what is new 
today can be established through edu- 
cation as the regular order of things 
within a decade or two. The keenest 
interest is being displayed by Chinese 
underwriters in these newer branches of 
insurance. Company representatives 
and postgraduate students are travel- 
ing abroad in rapidly increasing num- 
bers to observe what is being done in 
life and casualty insurance. We may 
be sure that their observations are 
carefully made and that the best we 
can offer by way of method and of use- 
fulness to the community will soon be 
reflected in the business life of their 
own country. 


Agriculture and the Future of China 


By Joun Lossine Buck 
University of Nanking, Nanking, China 


HINA is a country whose struc- 
ture of civilization has for cen- 
turies stood solidly upon the vast 
foundations of her agriculture, and 
in this day of her rebuilding it is per- 
tinent for those interested in her future 
development to study as intensively as 
possible what part agriculture must 
play in the new China that is to come. 
That it must play an important pari is 
undoubted, for eighty per cent of her 
people are rural; but before making any 
prognostication as to the part of agri- 
culture in the future, it is necessary to 
see what it is at present, and what are 
the elements which make it successful 
or not in its contribution to the nation. 
Precise and systematic data about 
present agriculture exist only in the 
most meager quantity, and the back- 
ground of this article is chiefly rural 
economic data collected since 1921, 
and personal observations and experi- 
ences since 1915. 

The physical basis of agriculture in 
China is at least as favorable as in 
other countries of areas similar in size. 
The climate ranges from the severe 
cold of North China, through zones of 
temperate winters and summers, to the 
tropical heat of South China. The soil 
shows differences sufficient to make a 
considerable diversity of crops possible 
in these varying climates. 


Pressurn or POPULATION 


With this, on the whole, good physi- 
cal basis, Chinese agriculture is, how- 


1 These data will be published shortly under the 
title Chinese Rural Economy, by the University of 
Chicago Press in the United States and by the 
Commercial Press in China. 


ever, greatly taxed by the number of 
people who must subsist by it, and the 
density of the population living upon 
the land is one of the most obvious 
facts which the data revealed. The 
average farm is a little over five acres 
in size and this must support an aver- 
age family of 5.7. Many of these 
farms are operated by tenant farmers. 
In North China, in the region studied, 
over three fourths of the farmers 
owned their farms; but in East Central 
China, less than one half were owners. 
Tenants, however, were,found to be as 
good farmers as the owner operators, 
and their labor earnings were higher, 
although the family earnings were 
higher on the owner-operated farms. 
This last does not mean that the tenant 
is less able than the owner or less de- 
serving. In China, much the greater 
part of the land is inherited and it is 
very difficult for a young farmer who 
does not inherit land to come into the 
owner class. 

The pressure of population is so 
great that the land has been divided 
and subdivided through many genera- 
tions until it is now found that even on 
farms of the largest size group, which 
are above the average in the various 
localities, a farmer still has a business 
too small to be economically profitable. 
The annual family income, excluding 
house rent, on the average farm, is only 
$147? and on a per capita basis only 
$2.30 a month. After all cash ex- 
penses are subtracted from cash re- 
ceipts, the amount the family has to 
live on—aside from raw material for 

2 All amounts of money are in United States 
currency. 
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clothing, house rent, and food supplied 
by the farm—is $78 a year. Some 
farmers have a slight outside income 
but this amounts to only $18 a year. 
This small-scale business is made 
necessary by the number of people on 
the land. 

The density of population in North 
China is 621 per square mile, and in 
East Central China, 839. These fig- 
ures may be compared with Denmark 
having 77, with Japan having 1,288, and 
with the United States having 48 per 
square mile of cultivated land. Den- 
mark and the United States have a 
much more sparse population than 
China because of social tradition and 
other factors based on a definite unwill- 
ingness to accept a lower standard of 
living than each now has. However, 
as large a proportion of the potentially 
arable land is used for farming, because 
of the much greater consumption of 
animal products, which require the use 
of much more land than is necessary 
for a food supply based on cereals. 

Chinese farmers themselves are con- 
stantly referring to the increase of pop- 
ulation, and from ancient times the 
question of the number of people to 
the unit of land has been held by the 
nation as a whole to be an important 
one in view of the grave question of 
how to feed this increasing multitude. 


Luwration or Farm Lire 


It is inevitable, then, that the qual- 
ity of living should be characterized 
by comparatively low standards. The 
man subsisting on his farm too small 
for an adequate support of his family, 
is limited by many things. His house 
is small and too often uncomfortable 
and unsanitary. In North China it is 
ordinarily of tamped earth with a 
thatch roof; in East Central China it is 
usually of brick with a tile roof. The 
farmhouse does not stand apart, as is 
usual in the United States, but is in a 
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cluster of other houses such as may 
form a village, and from here the 
farmer goes out to his fields each day. 
His fields are scattered, for Chinese 
farms are on the plot system, with non- 
contiguous fields, and hence consider- 
able time is spent in going to and fro. 

The farmer is limited also in educa- 
tional facilities. More than fifty per 
cent of the farmers have never attended 
school and seventy-five per cent of the 
operators’ sons are not attending school 
now. Moreover, the only school avail- 
able in the past has been that of the old 
classical type, where the curriculum 
consisted entirely of memorizing the 
old classics and thus held very little 
practical value. 

Socially, the farmer has little to help 
him. Data show that for recreation he 
has a very small expenditure for tea 
drinking and gambling and a little 
extra food at the New Year festival. 
For him there are only limited mod- 
ern social or economic organizations. 
Neither has he had any adequate credit 
facilities, although often the pawnshop 
does tide him over in a bad year. 

One of the most serious limitations 
has been the lack of roads, which has 
kept the farmer isolated in small dis- 
tricts and has prevented him from sell- 
ing his produce to the best advantage 
and from purchasing things needful for 
his comfort and welfare. In a number 
of mountainous sections the residents 
are farming land which should never 
have been denuded of its forests, for 
poor transportation makes the timber 
of little value because it cannot be 
shipped out; for the same reason food 
cannot be shipped in, and food must be 
had at any cost. In some regions good 
roads alone would do much to prevent 
famines. 


CROPPING SYSTEMS 


The Chinese farmer on his limited 
amount of land, plants, however, a 
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number of crops. He produces much 
of the food consumed by the family— 
83.8 per cent of the entire amount 
needed. The crop covering the largest 
area was wheat in North China and rice 
in East Central China. Wheat was 
planted by ninety-one per cent of the 
farmers in North China and by sixty- 
seven per cent in East Central China, 
and in the latter region rice was planted 
by ninety-two per cent of the farmers. 
Grain farming is the dominant type, 
and after wheat and rice, kaoliang—a 
grain sorghum—and soy beans rank as 
important. Wheat in China has a 
very wide geographical distribution, 
because climatic conditions generally 
are very favorable and because it is one 
of the few crops that can be grown in 
winter. : 

In general, it seems that the Chinese 
farmer is growing the crops best suited 
to his locality, although he fails to 
make an adaptation as quickly as the 
situation demands. For instance, in 
one section near Nanking the low hills 
are admirably suited to the growing of 
peanuts, sweet potatoes, and fruits, the 
supply of which is insufficient for the 
local market; yet with a few exceptions 
the farmers are not growing these crops. 

Of all crops, fifty-four per cent are 
sold for cash—a little over two fifths of 
the total in North China and a little 
over three fifths in East Central China. 
This denotes a fairly commercialized 
agriculture, contrary to common belief, 
and shows also that the farmer has re- 
quirements which need ready cash. 
Very few crops are raised entirely for 
sale, however, although some, such as 
rapeseed and sesame, which are com- 
mercially valuable for their oils, are 
almost entirely sold. 

The cropping systems of China 
differ from those in the West in at 
least three ways: first, in China nearly 
fifty per cent of the total. cultivated 
area is double cropped; second, crops 
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are grown primarily for their grain, leaf, 
or fiber products, principally because 
there is no real animal industry; and 
third, the cropping systems in China 
must provide the fuel for both city and 
country in the form of grass and stalks. 
This lack of an animal industry and the 
need for producing fuel have a very 
direct relation to the maintenance of 
soil fertility, for little is returned to the 
soil in the shape of manure; and since 
there is the necessity for rigid gleaning 
of all the by-products of crops, little 
residue is left as organic matter for the 
soil. 

Crop yields in China, except for rice, 
are not so high as observers of Chinese 
agriculture have been led to believe in 
the past. Wheat yields are approxi- 
mately the same as for the United 
States, where agriculture is commonly 
thought to be more extensive than in 
China. Corn yields less than one half 
in China what it does in the United 
States, although sweet potatoes yield 
two to eight times more in China. In 
summarizing the data on yields, it is 
safe to say that the agriculture of 
China is not so intensive as has been 
supposed, and that yields can be in- 
creased by the use of better seed, more 
fertilizer, and the utilization of labor 
now idle. 


Farm LABOR 


The labor to produce these crops is 
the largest item upon the Chinese 
farmer’s expense account. Since the 
labor of man and beast is the sole source 
of power on the farms in the two re- 
gions, and since the two chief crops, 
rice and wheat, require large amounts of 
labor to the unit of area, it follows that 
labor is expended in greatest amount on 
these crops. Wheat in East Central 
China takes twice as much labor as it 
does in North China, because the soil of 
the rice fields, which are also used for 
wheat, is stiff clay. Cotton, one of the 
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most important of all crops, takes the 
next highest amount of labor, followed 
by hemp, vegetables, squash, tobacco, 
indigo, and melons. 

The man-labor requirements in 
China per acre are, of course, much 
greater than in the United Stetes, where 
so much machinery is used. The pro- 
duction of winter wheat, for instance, 
in the United States requires from ten 
hours per acre in the Eastern States, 
where a single-bottom plow is used and 
a binder in harvesting, to only one 
hour per acre on three-thousand-acre 
farms in Montana, using twelve-bot- 
tom plows, tractors, and combines; 
but in the districts studied in ‘China, 
the average is 248 hours. In the 
United States, cotton requires 100 to 
125 hours of man labor in the eastern 
section of the cotton belt, 50 to 60 in 
the Texas block prairie, and only 35 to 
40 hours in the semiarid panhandle of 
Texas; but in China, the average is 
656 hours. Animal-labor comparisons 
for the two countries show the same 
tendencies, although in somewhat less 
extreme measure. 

The average farm in the two regions 
of China shows an average equivalent 
of two men working, and if the total 
number of working days is taken into 
consideration, it is evident that each 
laborer is idle for several months of 
every year; that is, only about one 
third of each year is directly utilized 
in productive enterprises. Of the labor 
on the farm two fifths are performed by 
members of the family, one fifth by 
hired labor, and another two fifths, 
approximately, by the operator him- 
self. Of this hired and family labor 
a little over one fifth is performed by 
women—31.6 per cent in East Central 
China, and only 11.8 per cent in North 
China, where foot-binding is still 
prevalent. Boys do about 6.1 per 
cent of the hired and family labor. 

The animal labor on the farms is 
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evidently not well planned, for while a 
man works an average of about 119 
ten-hour days a year on productive 
enterprises, an animal works only 
about 63 ten-hour days, and it is a com- 
mon sight to see a man toiling in the 
sun while his beast lies resting in the 
shade of a tree. 

Another matter in relation to labor 
is its distribution over the year. In 
most places, this distribution could be 
better planned, for the months of 
sowing and harvest are too heavy, and 
during the winter months—except at 
Wutai in Shansi, where some sheep are 
raised—there is almost a total lack of 
work for both man and beast. Thus, 
during the winter, expense goes on for 
food and shelter and there is no pro- 
ductive income. This problem of win- 
ter work, however, is nowhere an easy 
one. Supplementary work, either at 
home or away, is one possible solution. 
In Su Hsien, Anhwei, for instance, 
women and children make winter 
shoes of cows’ hair. In some places it 
is a regular practice for the young 
men of the family to go to the cities to 
find work. 

The cost of labor in China, while 
wages are low, is on the whole astonish- 
ingly high in proportion to all expenses. 
The average annual wage paid to a 
laborer in North China is $22 and in 
East Central China $41, but these 
wages make up a total of 63.5 per cent 
of total farm expenses, exclusive of the 
operator’s own labor. 


Kinps oF Foon 


In China, much of the food consumed 
by farm families is produced on the 
farmer’s own land, and the question of 
food dietary therefore depends a great 
deal on the type of crop grown. Over 
four fifths of the food consumed by the 
farm families of the two regions is fur- 
nished by the farm and the rest is pur- 
chased. The amount of food pur- 
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chased depends somewhat on the crop 
year; if it is good, less food is needed 
from the outside. Distance of the 
home from the market may also be a 
reason. for buying less of such foods as 
fruits, meats, bean curd, and other 
things which are seldom raised or pro- 
duced on the farm. In some cases 
where good cash crops are raised, these 
will be sold and inferior foods pur- 
chased and eaten. But the bulk of the 
food comes from the farm, and such 
foods as fruits and sugar are not con- 
sidered essential parts of the diet. 

Vegetables, 
China, are used in a very limited quan- 
tity, the farmer there giving as his 
reason that he does not have time to 
raise them. The probable reason is a 
disinclination to master the methods of 
vegetable growing. Nine tenths of the 
food energy consumed by the families 
studied comes from seeds and their 
products, and this explains to some 
extent why the Chinese farmer can 
subsist on so small an amount of land. 

Now, with this brief résumé of some 
of the more important facts of present 
Chinese agriculture, it is possible to 
discuss, in very general terms, the fu- 
ture. 


Human Facror Most Important 


It is evident that the physical basis 
of agriculture cannot be greatly changed 
except in some districts, where extreme 
droughts are prevalent and irrigation 
may be introduced, or where marshy 
lands may be drained, or where areas 
not now cultivated, such as cemeteries 
or waste lands, may be reclaimed for 
productive use. But it seems prob- 
able from the data in hand that the im- 
portant aspects of Chinese agriculture 
in the future will not center so directly 
about the physical as about the human 
factors. Mere increase of production 
cannot solve the problems now inherent 
in the situation, such as too low a stand- 
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ard of living, too high a proportionate 
cost of labor, and yields which should 
be increasec. Unless some check is 
placed upon the growth of population, 
any other remedy must be only tem- 
porary, for the population will rapidly 
rise again to the maximum number of 
persons the land will support. 

The first fact which appears, then, in 
the relation of agriculture to the future 
of China, is that at present there are 
actually too many people on the land, 
and the problem of the future is how to 
draw them oT in numbers large enough 
to relieve zhe pressure. Education 
will, of course, do much to postpone 
the marriage age as well as to remove 
the prevalent idea inherited from the 
past, that posterity in the greatest pos- 
sible numbe- is necessary and desir- 
able. Schocls of a practical nature and 
helpful to tke farmer are much to be 
hoped for. 

The starting of industries on a large 
scale will hel> considerably, and doubt- 
less as the Government becomes more 
stabilized it will be safe for men and 
corporations of wealth to make invest- 
ments of this sort. However, in view 
of the number of people, the availabil- 
ity of labor, and the scarcity of farm 
work during certain months, it is a 
question whether China will not find it 
well to deve_op industries in the rural 
districts on £ scale small enough to be 
managed in the home, very much as 
she has in zhe past, rather than in 
large centers such as one finds in the 
Occident. 

The numter of people on the land 
and the consequent small farm busi- 
ness are dist:nctly related to the ques- 
tion of famines, the prevention and the 
relief of whica constitute one of China’s 
chief problems. A small farm busi- 
ness, especialy in those regions periodi- 
cally subjected to famine from drought, 
flood, insect pests, or like causes, 
means little reserve for the years of 
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crop failure. Farm population in such 
localities fares well if crops return even 
an average yield; but crop failures, es- 
pecially in successive years, spell ruin 
for all but the most prosperous. This 
situation is aggravated by the absence 
of the same credit, marketing, and 
transportation facilities which would 
make possible the large farm business. 

Of course, big engineering schemes 
for controlling rivers and fer irrigation 
would go far to prevent the tremendous 
losses now incurred when crops have 
grown almost to maturity, only to be 
destroyed, perhaps, by floods. Affores- 
tation also assists greatly in preventing 
erosion and the consequent filling of 
stream channels, resulting in flood. 
But in the absence of these enterprises, 
which must of necessity depend upon 
national credit and large scale projects, 
rural credit and good transportation 
would help the farmer greatly in years 
of crisis. 

It is, in fact, difficult to overestimate 
the importance of credit and transpor- 
tation to agriculture in the future of 
China. Soil, for instance, is found to 
be underfertilized, and credit and 
transportation would enable the farmer 
to secure fertilizer elsewhere than from 
the local supplies of night soil or ma- 
nure, and would enable him to raise 
more and better crops. 


NECESSITY oF INTENSIVE FARMING 


The second important fact that 
stands forth after any intensive study 
of present Chinese agriculture, is the 
necessity of more productive work in 
the future if agriculture is to con- 
tribute the greatest possible force to 
the nation. Farming methods should 
be far more intensive than at present, 
both in the cultivation of more inten- 
sive crops, such as tea, silk, and per- 
haps cotton—these, if possible, for ex- 
port—and in the use of more intensive 
methods on crops already grown, in 
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order that yields may be increased and 
labor now idle may be productively 
utilized. The farmer in China does 
not work enough days in a year to sup- 
port himself even as well as he could. 
Indeed, the whole problem of labor on 
the Chinese farm is a most significant 
one because of its high cost, its un- 
even distribution, and its inefficiency 
from the viewpoint of accomplishment. 

Taking all this into consideration, it 
is nevertheless questionable whether 
the Chinese farmer of the future can 
afford to substitute machinery for 
human labor. Labor is so abundant 
that in comparison capital is far more 
expensive. The importance of capital 
to the Chinese farmer may be under- 
stood when one sees pawnshops in 
the winter with the hoes, the plow- 
shares, and the moldboards of thou- 
sands of farmers. Labor is China’s 
great natural resource, and she must 
learn how to use it. 

Progress in Chinese agriculture does 
not depend, as so many think, upon 
the introduction of the expensive farm 
machinery of the Occident. Farm ma- 
chinery can only be well used to the 
extent to which it saves labor that 
might be otherwise profitably em- 
ployed, or to the extent that it per- 
forms labor that the hand cannot do as 
well or cannot do quickly enough to 
enable operations to be carried out at 
the time most suitable for maximum 
production. Even then, it will be 
found that much of the Western ma- 
chinery is wholly unadapted to condi- 
tions in China, not only because of its 
expense in capital investment and 
operating costs but because of the 
small farms, the tiny fields, and the 
different practices. Possible excep- 
tions to this are types of machinery 
for pumping water, particularly in rice- 
growing regions, and for threshings. 

The labor problem in China, there- 
fore, is not so much one of reducing 
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Jabor on the farm as of diversifying it 
and distributing it more evenly over 
the year, and of finding more work on 
profitable enterprises. How to en- 
large the farm enterprise by more in- 
tensive cultivation, so as to increase 
rather than decrease the number of 
working days in a year, is the real 
question for research to answer in the 
future of China. 


Farm Business Must Remain SMALL 


The third fact that is clear is that. 
although much improvement is possi- 
ble in many ways—as for instance in 
cropping systems, in control of disease 
and insect pests, in the study of new 
market possibilities, and in the opening 
of new markets through improved 
transportation—nevertheless the agri- 
culture of China must remain un- 
changed in at least one way; that is, 
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the small farm business must be con- 
tinued. The standards of the Ameri- 
can farmer in living and in size of busi- 
ness are not possible in China and 
probably will never be, because of a 
dense population which will of neces- 
sity remain dense. Nor is it possible 
that the growth of rural population 
can be checked to any great extent, be- 
cause China is primarily an agricul- 
tural country and will remain so; and 
the number of her farmers must result 
in a farm permanently small in size. 

The future of China, then, is irre- 
trievably linked with these three as- 
pects of her agriculture, and only as 
the farmer is relieved of the pressure of 
poverty and ignorance now upon him 
can the nation grow prosperous and 
strong; for in a peculiar sense, China is 
her agriculture and her people are the 
farmers. 


Economic Significance of the Mineral Wealth of China 


By Joun W. Fruy, Pa.D. 


Chief of Petroleum Section, Minerals Division, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
Washington, District of Columbia 


INING, as we of the Western 

World understand the word, is 
much more recent in China than in the 
New World. Yet China has known 
certain minerals for thousands of years 
and has fairly reliable historical records 
of metal articles, probably bronze, in 
the Hsia Dynasty (2205-1766 »B.c.). 
According to F. R. Tegengren, the 
dawn of the iron age may be assigned to 
the centuries immediately preceding the 
period of Chun Chin (722-481 B.c.). 
The transition from bronze to iron, 
however, covered a period of more 
than five hundred years. Nevertheless, 
down to the period well within the 
memory of relatively young men, min- 
ing, except for deep wells, has been 
typically little more than surface 
scratching. 


ERRONEOUS IDEAS OF CHINA’S 


MINERALS 


Peculiarly, with thousands of years 
of Chinese history available, and con- 
tact as early as Marco Polo, the 
Western World has had a hazy idea 
regarding China’s mineral industry and 
resources. In a tome of a well-received 
work on China printed in 1741, one 
finds reflected the paucity of informa- 
tion in this quotation: 


But the Mountains of China are still more 
valuable for the Mines of different metals 
which they contain. They are full, as the 
Nations affirm, of silverand gold. Yet they 
have been hitherto neglected out of Policy, 
because the Repose of the Publick would be 
disturbed by too much Riches, which 
would make the people proud and negligent 
of Agriculture. 


Fifty-four years later (1795), general 
information seems to have been just as 
vague, for one finds in another com- 
prehensive edition, this time in French ` 
instead of English, the statement: 


The Mountains of China are so numerous 
and situated under so various climates, that 
they must contain minerals of every species. 
There are indeed found there in great abun- 
dance, mines of gold, silver, iron, copper, tin, 
lead, mercury, marble, crystal, cinnabar, 
lapis-lazuli, ete. Gold and silver would be 
more common in this empire did the Chi- 
nese policy permit the mines which contain 
these metals to be opened; but the Emperors 
have always feared, that if the people should 
be exposed to the temptation of these arti- 
ficial riches, they would be induced to for- 


‘sake the more useful labors of agriculture. 


Almost one hundred years later, a 
great German traveler and observer, 
Baron von Richthofen, wrote exten- 
sively on his observations in China. 
Many of the statements made by him 
are just as true today as they were 
when he wrote them; but as he at times 
expressed the opinion of a casual 
traveler, his writings on mineral re- 
sources have upon more detailed study 
failed to be substantiated in all 
instances. 

Incidentally, this is not surprising, as 
estimates in more recent and infinitely 
more detailed studies have not always 
been in accord. Still, one should not 
lose sight of the fact that hundreds of 
detailed reports have been made on 
separate mineral deposits since the 
Baron visited China, and there is no 
longer any necessity for accepting his 
statements as the last word nor for 
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having a vague idea of the mineral 
situation. Notwithstanding, in a well- 
written book published in 1929 one 
finds the statement: “China is well 
supplied with minerals. The precious 
metals are not plentiful, but the min- 
erals used in industry are fairly abun- 
dant.” This statement appears to be 
quite contrary to the opinion of W. H. 
Wong, of the Geclogical Survey of 
China, who wrote in 1925 as follows: 


Of all the minerals, mined in China, coal 
is by far the most important. The iron 
industry has not yet recovered from the 
post-war depression. Development is, be- 
sides, much hampered by the internal 
difficulties of the larger iron mining and 
smelting companies. As to the other 
metals it is to be noticed that China is re- 
markably poor in such common metals as 
copper, lead, zinc, and especially silver; 
(Chinese production of these metals is al- 
most insignificant in comparison with her 
immense territory and population. On the 
other hand, China has become during a 
comparatively short period the leading 
producer of the world for antimony and 
tungsten.} 


To predict the future of the mineral 
development of China and the ecc- 
nomic effect upon its hundreds of mil- 
lions of people is hazardous, for such an 
estimate would have to be based upon 
the hypothesis that as much—or 
more—is known of China’s resources 
as is known of those of the United 
States, and the prediction would also 
postulate a knowledge of China’s social 
and political destiny. It is, however, 
possible to point cut certain things 
which have been of significance in the 
past and factors likely to be of impor- 
tance in the future, and, as far as possi- 
ble, prognosticate on basic physical 
conditions without becoming too in- 
volved in the philosophy of political 
and sociological evolution. 


1 The China Year Book, p 107, 1926. 
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DRAWBACKS TO MINING 


Contrary to popular opinion, the 
people of China have at no time made 
any considerable use of metals; and 
down to the present century, mining on 
a large scale and metallurgy were prac- 
tically impossible. W. F. Colins says: 


The history of mineral enterprise in 
China up to modern times may be sum- 
marized as being the growth of what may 
be considered a cancer of its repression. 
Its latter history is the tale of securing 
enough freedom from taxation and official 
interference for a few favored enterprises to 
exist. . . . Thanks to the Revolution of 
1912, Chinese prejudice against machinery 
and foreign mining methods has been con- 
verted into a real desire for their introduc- 
tion because they are acknowledged to be 
better and more profitable.’ 


Throughout history, in all older 
countries, the miner has had a hard 
time in establishing his rights and only 
in recent years has he had favorable 
status in the law, and that not in all 
countries. In China the miner had an 
especially difficult time, for metals 
were considered to belong to the Em- 
peror, and the producer had to offer 
them to the ruler, who might or might 
not return them. 

Without digressing far, it is interest- 
ing to note that under the circum- 
stances the Chinese miner did the same 
thing that was done by many of our 
miners in such places as Cripple Creek; 
he took what he saw and could easily 
obtain. Consequently, in China the 
miner was considered to be almost 
necessarily a robber and a bad charac- 
ter The Chinese farmer occupied an 
honorable position, but the miner was 
ranked with common thieves and sol- 
diers. There are many instances in 
Chinese history in which the circula- 
tion of metals for currency has been 
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abolished and the mining of metals has 
been prohibited. Hence, the Chinese 
miner has played a relatively unim- 
portant part in the development of the 
country. 

Another influence which has had a 
bad effect upon mining is the system of 
Feng Shui, which, while not a direct 
prohibition against mining, is one 
which sets up conditions conflicting 
with its advance. Until 1912, Feng 
Shui had a legal status. Collins says 
that it appears certain that native 
mining has always been subject to its 
baneful influence, even though political 
potentates were not influenced by it as 
much as has been supposed in making 
decisions on mining matters, and that 
the mining development of old China 
suffered more from state control and 
taxation than from superstitious ob- 
jections. 

The system of Feng Shut, in brief, is 
a system of natural science based on 
ancestor worship which, in view of the 
obstructionist powers wielded by the 
necromancers, made the working of 
mines on a large scale impossible to 
individuals and practicable only by the 
state. The disturbance of the vicinity 
of the ancestral graves was believed to 
result in direct harm to the prospects 
and the growth of the living genealogi- 
cal tree: that is, the fortunes of the 
living depended in some measure upon 
the favorable situation and treatment 
of the tombs of the ancestors. Since 
the most favorable position for tombs 
was on hills and mountains, which are 
places likely to be of most value to the 
miner, it followed that mining opera- 
tions were almost certain to have an 
evil influence on what would normally 
be a group of circumstances producing 
good Feng Shui. 

In 1916 the Ministry for Agriculture 
and Commerce decided that while 
individual interests were not to be 


altogether disregarded, yet, as the 
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mines are the property of the Govern- 
ment and are operated under its per- 
mission, it must facilitate the work; 
consequently no one is allowed to 
interfere with or obstruct the operation 
of mines in the vicinity of graves. 

From the subject of difficulties which 
the miner had to meet from the state 
and the social system, let us move on to 
the consideration of the mining of a 
number of minerals and the economic 
results of mining operations. 


Coan 


Coal, the mineral of greatest im- 
portance to the modern mechanically 
energized world, is by big odds the 
most important and widespread min- 
eral in China. Regardless of which of 
the various estimates of the reserve one 
accepts, it ranks high among the coal 
deposits of the world. According to 
the geographical distribution, the coal 
fields may be considered as seven: 
(1) those near the coast in Chihli north- 
east of Tientsin; (2) those of the 
highland area in Shansi north of the 
Hwang Ho and south of that river in 
Honan; (8) scattered fields in Kansu 
and Shensi—Northwest China; (4) the 
almost continuous wedge extending 
from the tip near Chekiang—southwest 
of Hangchow—westward through 
Kiangsu and Hunan, where it widens 
out to include most of Kweichow, 
southern Szechwan, eastern Yunnan, 
and northwest Kwangsi; (5) several 
small fields north of Canton in Kwang- 
tung and northeast in border Fukien; 
(6) three fields in western Shantung; 
and (7) those of medial Manchuria? 

The great coal fields are those of 
Shansi and the southern wedge, and are 
not in the plains where most of China’s 
vast population dwells. This situa- 
tion is unfortunate, for the transporta- 


3An excellent generalized map of the coal 
fields of China may be found in Ores and Indus- 
tries of the Far East by H. Foster Bain. 
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tion system is not adequate to make 
the coal of these fields readily accessible 
to the potentially great consuming 
markets. This leads one to add that, 
contrary to the popular opinion that 
China is a great plain, China is as a 
whole rugged, high,-and mountainous. 
Although the vast populations are in 
the plains, the mineral wealth is, for the 
most part, in the rough, high parts of 
the country. 

Prior to the contact of China with 
Western civilization there were only 
two important uses for coal—domestic 
heating and metallurgy. In the com- 
paratively treeless northwest provinces 
the abundant and easily accessible coal 
was, no doubt, used for household fuel 
at a very early period, say, at least two 
thousand years ago. In both domestic 
uses and metallurgy, anthracite coal 
was preferred. Because of the high 
cost of transportation by humans and 
pack animals, the markets were limited 
except for a considerable trade along 
the Yangtze, where the lower transpor- 
tation cost justified longer hauls. 

According to Wilfred Smith,‘ coal 
was mined all over South Shansi for 
local consumption, and as the fields are 
so extensive and so easy to work, no 
internal coal trade developed; on the 
margins, however, bordering the plains 
and basins devoid of coal resources, 
there was a movement of coal not only 
down into the North China Plain but 
also from the lower Fen Ho field into 
the Wei Ho Valley. In South China, 
the wooded hills provided an alterna- 
tive fuel. Anthracite was the metal- 
lurgical coal of Shansi, which was the 
iron center of old North China. Even 
now, the native iron industry depends 
almost entirely upon that fuel. 

“The transformation of the coal in- 
dustry of China through contact with 
the West began,” states Smith, “with 

tA Geographical Study of Coal and Iron in 
China. 
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the introduction of the steamer,” which 
long before 1870 had developed suffi- 
cient traffic density between Hankow 
and Shanghai to increase considerably 
the volume of trade in Hunan anthra- 
cite. This fuel, while not ideal for 
boiler consumption, was nevertheless 
the best available along the Yangtze 
Valley. But with this increase in con- 
sumption there was no change in the 
mining methods, and the coal market” 
continued to be supplied by small 
mines. Railway development after 
1890 and the construction of the Han 
Yeh Ping iron works and later other 
modern iron furnaces considerably in- 
creased the demand for coal. All of 
these circumstances ultimately led to 
large-scale coal production. Despite 
these modern coal-consuming devices, 
to supply coal for domestic purposes 
remains the main raison d’être of the 
coal mines. 


STATISTICAL ESTIMATES 


An authority on Chinese mining, 
C. T. Wang, estimates that 48.3 per 
cent of the coal produced is used for 
domestic purposes; 82.6 per cent is used 
by industries, of which manufacturing 
plants consume 12 per cent, electric 
light plants 10 per cent, cotton mills 
4.7 per cent, and flour mills 8.8 per 
cent; the remainder, 24.1 per cent, is 
used as follows: railways 4.4 per cent; 
steamers 4 per cent; mines 8 per cent; 
and exported 7.7 per cent. 

It is estimated that 14 million tons of 
coal were produced in China in 1918; 
ten years later 24.5 million tons were 
produced, and in 1994 the production 
was 25.75 million tons, which figure is 
probably larger than that of 1929. 
This increase of about ninety-five per 
cent between 1913 and 1994 is a favor- 
able sign of China’s economic develop- 
ment, but according to H. Foster Bain, 
if the Chinese ever come to use coal in 
their homes as freely as do the English 
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and the Americans, the production will 
need to be multiplied at least fifteen 
times. This does not include the in- 
crease for other purposes, such as 
transportation, without which. the 
greater amount of household coal itself 
could not be mined and -delivered. 
From any point of view, the coal mar- 
ket of China is undeveloped; however, 
it is not unreasonable to suppose that 
it will grow steadily. 

It is difficult to harmonize various 
estimates as to the investment and the 
capacity of the coal mines operated by 
the several nationals interested, but it 
is not unlikely that Chinese capital 
represents between forty-five and fifty 
per cent of the total; the capital of the 
British and the Japanese, who have 
about equal amounts, totals forty per 
cent or more; the remainder is largely 
German. Since the purely Chinese in- 
vestment is in small native and semi- 
modern mines, whereas the foreign or 
Sino-foreign investments are in larger 
modern mines, it is fairly obvious that 
the capacity of the latter group is the 
larger. This opinion seems to be cor- 
roborated by the fact that the modern 
Fushun collieries near Mukden and the 
Kailan collieries in Chihli, northeast of 
Peiping, both foreign operated, con- 
tributed forty per cent of the coal out- 
put of China in 1925. 

It is not within the scope of this 
paper to evaluate the various estimates 
that have been made of China’s coal 
resources.6 The variation is great; 
some idea of the lack of concensus of 
opinion may be obtained by comparing 

š Anyone interested in this aspect of the coal 
situation will consult the reports of Drake, 
Inouyé, Fuller and Clapp, and Wong, together 
with the comments of writers such as Bain, 
Tegengren, Read, and others. A working bibli- 
ography prepared by the writer will be found m 
Ores and Industries of the Far East, by H. Foster 
Bain. Since the preparation of that bibliog- 
raphy, Wong has made another estimate which 
may be found im the China Year Dook of 1928. 
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the figures on reserves of one province. 
Arranging these estimates in the order 
of their magnitude we find that Inouyé 
estimated the reserve of Shansi at 
1,200 million tons, Wong’s earlier re- 
port gave 5,830 million, which he 
raised to 127,115 million in his later 
report, Fuller and Clapp state the 
reserve at 190,909 million, while Drake 
placed it at 714,840 million tons. If we 
accept the 1926 Wong estimate of the 
reserve of coal in China, two important 
relations stand out-——first, Shansi has 
a larger coal reserve than any other 
province in China, and, second, the 
total reserve is many times larger than 
that of any other Asiatic country and 
probably larger than the total of all 
Europe. 


Coxe Coau 


It is well to bear in mind that coal is 
a generic term and that it has many 
subdivisions. Of lignite coal China 
seems to have little, and although the 
countries of the eastern Pacific region 
look to China as the best Asiatic source 
of coking coal for metallurgical pur- 
poses, yet there as elsewhere, coking 
coal constitutes no high percentage of 
the total. Tegengren—who, in con- 
sidering the coal reserve, was appar- 
ently thinking in terms of the metal- 
lurgy of iron—said: 

It is a curious and somewhat surprising 
state of things that in a country with such 
large resources of coal and an unlimited 
supply of cheap labor the main stumbling- 
block of the iron industry should be the 
high price of coke. The explanation is 
partly found in the fact that, although the 
total resources of the country are considera- 
ble, they are largely of anthracitic composi- 
tion, or else situated in the remote inaccessi- 
ble western regions where the utilization on 
a modern scale is at present out of the 
question. In fact, as pointed out by V. K. 
Ting-Wong, Chihli, Fengtien, and Shansi 
in the North and Kiangsi in the South, are 
the only provinces capable of supplying 
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large quantities of coal suitable for metallur- 
gical purposes. Another drawback is the 
commonly high ash content of the bitumi- 
nous coal. But the main factor responsible 
for the high cost of coke at the smelters— 
especially in the case of Hanyang, but also 
in that of the Yangtze furnace—is the high 
railway rate from the collieries to the site 
of the iron world. 


Tegengren, recognizing the impor- 
tance of coking coal in any successful 
iron and steel industry in China, has 
pointed out that the Kailan enterprise 
operating the K’ai P’ing coal field 
northeast of Tientsin, is in control of 
one of the largest—and decidedly the 
best situated—resources of metallurgi- 
cal coal in North China. It appears 
to possess conspicuous advantage over 
all the other proposed locations for 
iron plants in China, because the bulk 
of the output of Kailan coal is shipped 
to Shanghai in barges, which could re- 
turn from the lower Yangtze loaded 
with ore to mix with the iron ores of 
the Luan Hsien deposits. 

Looking at the coal situation as a 
whole, it appears that China has dene 
little in the way of developing its 
resources; that the resources seem to 
be ample even for its vast population; 
and that any considerable development 
in the near future will require very 
large investments—foreign, no doubt— 
not only in coal mines but also in rail- 
ways and coal-consuming industries. 


PETROLEUM 


The other great hydrocarbon of the 
industrial world, petroleum, has had, 
so far as domestic production is con- 
cerned, little economic effect. There 
are romance and fascinating economic 
consequences in the development of 
the kerosene market of China by sev- 
eral world-wide integrated petroleum 
companies. But in respect to petro- 
leum—-which is blamed nowadays for 
everything from the “moral decay” of 
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our youthful “joy rider” to “interna- 
tional conflicts” and the “cause of the 
next war’—China has escaped most 
of the greasy “stain” of the “struggle” 
for “oil mascery.” W. H. Wong, how- 
ever, is of tke opinion that next to iron 
and coal, China’s resources of petro- 
leum have atiracted the greatest at- 
tention of foreigners. 

The total visible indications of oil 
production .n China consist of a num- 
ber of oil seepages reported in several 
provinces, the production of about 350 
barrels a year separated from brine of 
the salt wells in the Tzeliuching area 
of the Red Basin of Szechwan, and a 
production of almost 350 barrels a, year 
from the Yenchang oil wells of Shansi. 

According to W. B. Heroy, chief 
geologist of a large American oil com- 
pany, the most critical studies of the 
petroleum possibilities of China have 
been made by Fuller and Clapp on 
North China and Louderback on 
Szechwan, “or the National Oil Bureau, 
supported equally by the Chinese 
Government and the Standard Oil 
Company of New York. After sev- 
eral years of work, in which the geolog- 
ical experts of the National Oil Bureau 
ran down hundreds of reports on oil 
seepages, Fuller and Clapp state that 
“nowhere in the world are circulating 
rumors more widespread or wilder in 
their fligct of imagination than in 
China.” 

In discussing the petroleum situa- 
tion, Heroy® limits himself to that part 
of China east of the one hundredth 
meridian, as, in his opinion, Western 
China is too distant to be, for any pe- 
troleum il may contain, an economic 
factor of importance for generations to 
come. Heroy’s analysis is to the effect 
that the large areas of Paleozoic rocks of 
China are sedimentaries, and as rocks 
of this age are important sources of 
petroleurr. in other parts of the world, 

£ Ores and Industries of the Far East, Chap. IV. 
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China may also have petroleum de- 
posits of magnitude; but there are 
three adverse sets of facts: (1) the 
Paleozoic limestones are massive and 
are not interbedded with bituminous 
shales; (2) the typical block fault 
structure,’ with great fault lines, 
causes a discontinuity of beds not fav- 
orable for oil retention; (8) over large 
areas, extensive metamorphism, as in- 
dicated by the high carbon ratio coal, 
has probably expelled whatever may 
have been originally contained in the 
strata. 

It is the opinion of Fuller and Clapp 
that the most favorable region in North 
China for petroleum is the North 
Shensi Basin, which comprises the 
northern part of Shensi, northeastern 
Kansu, and a part of southern Mon- 
golia. While oil seepages occur and a 
definite possibility of developing com- 
mercial fields exists, yet, “the province 
is not likely to be an enormous pro- 
ducer.” 

Next after Shensi, western Szechwan 
—this is the area of salt wells—is 
looked upon with much favor. No- 
where else in China do conditions seem 
to be favorable. In summarizing the 
situation, Heroy says: “Making every 
allowance for deficiencies in present 
knowledge of the economic geology of 
China, its oil reserves are still probably 
less than one per cent of those of the 
United States.” 

Before leaving the subject of pe- 
troleum, some mention should be made 
of the recently constructed shale oil 
plant of the South Manchurian Rail- 
way at Fushun, where the overburden 
of oil shale removed from the underly- 
ing thick coal beds is to be used at the 
rate of 1,400,000 tons a year for oil 
production, with an anticipated yield 
of 70,000 tons of oil and 18,000 tons of 

7 In this connection it is interesting to note 
that the coal beds of Shansi are located in 
Grabens. 
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sulphate of ammonia annually. The 
oil shale reserve is said to be enormous 
and is estimated at from 200 million to 
5,500 million tons, depending upon the 
practical depth of working, which is 
largely a matter of cost. 


STEEL, COPPER, LEAD, AND ZINC 


“Steel,” writes Bain, “forms & 
skeleton framework within the body 
of modern civilization ”; and one might 
add, the lifeblood of that entity is rich 
in hydrocarbons and hydroelectric en- 
ergy. Although the writer has made 
occasional references to iron in this 
paper, the iron and steel industry is 
considered in another paper in this 
number of The Annals.® 

Mere than fifty years of experiment- 
ing were required after the analysis of 
paktong,® which revealed the presence 
of nickel, before Western metallurgists 
discovered a way to produce the syn- 
thetic product. From the earliest con- 
tact of Europeans with China, this 
metal was admired; and from 1760, 
the unwrought metal was imported 
into England. Copper and several of 
its alloys, including brass, paktong, 
and bronze, were known to ancient 
China. Copper mining, if not the old- 
est, is one of the oldest mining indus- 
tries of China. The first mention of 
mining in Chinese records, states Col- 
lins, refers to the mining of copper at 
Shuo Shang, a mountain in Honan, 
during the reign of the mythical Em- 
peror Huang Ti, 2997 to 2597 B.c. 

Silver, likewise, was known at an 
early period, and Collins thinks that 

8 It is with reluctance that I pass on to the 
other mineral products of China without dis- 
cussing iron and steel; but perhaps it is just as 
well, for, through lack of space, I could not do 
justice to that admirable Memoir of the Geological 
Survey of China by F. R. Tegengren, whose 
acquaintance I enjoyed. 

§“White copper,” which consists of 77.4 per 
cent copper, 16.02 per cent nickel, and 4.58 per 
cent iron. 
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the silver must have been produced by 
cupellation with lead, so that lead 
must have been well known as early as 
silver. It does not seem unreasonable 
to believe that the Chinese have been 
using gold, copper and several of its al- 
loys, lead, and silver, for five thousand 
years; but, as has been indicated, 
China is remarkably poor in these 
metals. 

The historical record shows plainly 
that the copper mines of China were 
short-lived and on an average no loca- 
tion lasted more than three centuries, 
because copper, the metal of coinage, 
was always minutely prospected and 
worked; but native methods of mining 
have their limits in depth, owing to 
their inability to solve the problem of 
drainage and ventilation. Many lo- 
calities therefore have abandoned work- 
ings. The present output of copper in 
China is very small indeed if measured 
by present world standards; it prob- 
ably does not exceed two thousand 
tons a year, and very likely it is less 
than half that much. China is not 
self-sufficient in copper, but imports 
from ten to thirty thousand tons a 


year. 

The well-known copper producing 
districts in Yunnan and Szechwan are 
recent in terms of Chinese history, 
dating from the Ming Dynasty, 1868 
to 1444 a.p. Hence, they are still 
producing some copper, but at a dimin- 
ishing rate. For the time being, and 
perhaps for another generation or two, 
little improvement may be expected; 
but the time may come when it will 
pay to prospect for deep ore bodies and 
to rework the untouched low-grade 
and complex ores. 

Lead and zinc deposits are known to 
occur, but few individual deposits 
have been found large enough to 
justify large-scale mining operations. 
In neither of these metals is China 
self-sustaining. 
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Suver, Mercury, AND Tin 


At no time has China produced 
much silver, but for centuries she has 
been one of the world’s largest import- 
ers. In view of the fact that the metal- 
lurgy of silver has been known to the 
Chinese for thousands of years, and in 
view of the relatively high prices of that 
metal, the small production probably 
is a true indication that China is poor 
in silver resources. Domestically pro- 
duced silver has had little economic 
effect in China; but China, as an im- 
port market for silver, has a marked 
effect upon the economics of the silver 
industry of several countries, including 
the United States. 

The manufacture of vermilion red, 
so characteristically Chinese, is the 
principal use of mercury in China. The 
mining of cinnabar (sulphide of mer- 
cury) and the refining of mercury from 
it, require the efforts of thousands of 
natives; but domestic production now 
supplies less than four fifths of the de- 
mand. Vermilion red is no longer an 
important article in international trade, 
as it has been largely replaced by other 
less expensive pigments. 

Tin is a very important mineral to 
the Chinese people, and the tin indus- 
try is a very ancient one. However, 
most of it is exploited outside the po- 
litical boundaries of China. About 
ninety per cent of the tin produced in 
China comes from southern Yunnan, 
where about thirty thousand men are 
employed in its procurement. The 
production during recent years has 
been about six per cent of the world’s 
total. As the granite ridge of the 
Malay Peninsula probably extends 
into Southern China, it is not unrea- 
sonable to anticipate that ultimately 
China may, through lode mining, pro- 
duce more tin. 

In 1929, the estimated production 
of tin in China was 6,500 tons. At the 
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average price of approximately forty- 
four cents a pound, this would sell for 
about $1,000 a ton, or $6,500,000 for 
the total, of which probably at least 
eighty per cent, or $5,200,000, remained 
in China. The writer knows of no 
study which would indicate how much 
gets back to the miner, but doubts 
whether it exceeds $1,000,000. 


ANTIMONY AND TUNGSTEN 


Twenty years ago the production of 
antimony in China was negligible. 
Today nearly ninety per cent of the 
world’s total is produced there, and 
about eighty per cent of that in one 
province, Yunnan. This metal is used 
mainly for type, for pigments, and for 
alloying with lead in cases where 
greater rigidity is required—storage 
batteries for instance—but as these in- 
dustries are relatively undeveloped in 
China, comparatively little antimony 
is used domestically. In consequence 
this metal enters the foreign markets, 
of which America and Europe are of 
the greater importance. 

The total effect of antimony produc- 
tion on China cannot be great, as the 
output at no time since the World 
War has exceeded twenty thousand 
tonsa year. With a fair average price 
of about $80 a ton at Chinese ports it 
will be seen that $1,600,000, more or 
less, remains in China for distribution. 
The amount of this that reaches the 
miner is known to be small, because the 
costs from mines to the ports are very 
high. It is interesting to note that, 
in spite of the small amount of money 
that flows back to the areas in which 
antimony is produced, this metal and 
tin serve in Yunnan as media of ex- 
change. 

Tungsten, like antimony, is of far 
greater importance to the people of 
the industrialized countries than to the 
Chinese, who in 1924 produced sixty- 
three per cent of the world’s output. 
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The export of 1929 was 8,283 tons 
(60% WOs;). The deposits, mainly 
in Hunan, are worked by simple meth- 
ods but at such low production costs as 
to insure China’s dominant position 
for some years to come. 


Gorp 


When Marco Polo returned to 
Europe he told of the wealth of China. 
Some of his stories have gained through 
retelling to the extent that there are 
people today who think China is a 
vast storehouse of gold and rare gems. 
The lapidary art is highly developed 
by the Chinese and we buy many 
beautiful objects of their handicraft. 
But the gold production of China ap- 
proximates only one half of one per 
cent of the world’s total,!° or 100,000 
ounces of the total 19,897,757 produced 
in 1927. 

Very little is known about the quan- 
tities of gold produced in China down 
to fifty years ago; but since that time 
the annual average production has been 
less than 228,000 ounces, although the 
peak of production in 1887 was nearly 
460,000 ounces. Alluvial gold is by far 
the most important source, and gold 
placers in Mongolia and Manchuria, 
which have attracted a great deal of 
attention, are known to have yielded 
several million dollars." 

Probably the most successful of 
modern placer mining operations is that 
of the Mongolor Company, which from 
1896 to 1911 was headed by a Russian 
engineer, Von Grote. This enter- 
prise in north central Mongolia is re- 
ported to have produced during the 
years 1900 to 1919, inclusive, 319,347 
ounces.“ The first ten years were 
distinctly the more successful, the later 
years have seen production wane from 


10 Ridgway, R. H., Summarized Data of Gold 
Production, U.S Bureau of Mines, 1929. 

1 Bain, H. Foster, op ct. 

2 China Year Book of 1928. 
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about 63,000 ounces a year to 3,000, 
not from exhaustion but from political 
disturbances. 

E. C. Thurston says: “Gold is 
widely distributed throughout China, 
but probably in no readily accessible 
district in sufficient quantity and suffi- 
ciently concentrated to warrant foreign 
exploitation.” In this, Thurston 
agreed with the earlier observer, 
Von Richthofen, who said: 


From my own experience on the subject 
I have arrived at the conviction that the 
great number of places in which gold is 
washed from river sand in China at the 
present day, far from furnishing a proof of 
the wealth of the country, is on the con- 
trary, clear evidence of the superabundance 
of human labor, the general prevalence of 
relatively low wages and the poverty, in- 
dividually, of those engaged in the search 
for gold. ... With few exceptions the 
greater the yield of gold the greater will be 
the poverty of any one province. . . . The 
number of places in which gold occurs in 
the various hilly courtries of Europe is 
greater, on an average, than an equal area 
of China. But no notice is taken of them 
because nobody could be induced to wash 
gold for so little as is generally obtained ir 
China. 


Burrone MATERIALS 


Fascinating avenues for study are 
opened up by the subject of non-metallic 
minerals other than those already dis- 
cussed. What could be more interest- 
ing than the economics of the glaze 
used by the old potters? The subject 
intrigues one’s fancy; but one must 
turn to a group of commodities which 
affects a larger number of people, 
namely, building materials. 

The supply of wood in most parts 
of China is too limited to permit its 
extensive use in building. Were the 
transportation system adequate, there 
should be no great problem in supply- 


13 Gold Placers in Central China, Mining and 
Scientific Press, 1913. 
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ing good brick, building stone, lime, 
and cement. As things stand, the 
brick commonly used is of an inferior 
quality because of insufficient burning. 
It is not an uncommon sight to see 
great piles of straw and other field 
refuse collected to be used as fuel in 
the brickkilns. In parts of the coun- 
try, even straw is too valuable to be 
used for firing brick; and as a result, 
in such places the brick is unburned, 
sun-dried. Building material of this 
sort is typically so weak that props 
have to be built in to support the roof. 
Where coal is available, one sees good, 
strong, well-burned brick. 

Outside of the plains, stone is used 
not only for building but also for 
many other things for which we would 
use wood. For instance, Bain tells of 
elaborately carved limestone slabs cut 
to fit into grooves of limestone blocks 
so as to form valves for the control of 
ditch water. Paths paved with stone, 
slabs of stone used for bridges, and 
stone table tops and chair backs, in- 
dicate a few of the many uses to which 
stone is put. 


CEMENT 


The cement industry of China is 
modern. It dates from 1886, when the 
Chee Hsin Cement Works was founded 
in Tongshan, Chihli (seventy-four 
miles northeast of Tientsin). Since 
that time the industry has grown rap- 
idly and its ten plants are producing 
about 6.3 million barrels a year, valued 
at close to nineteen million dollars. 
The demand for cement is increasing 
so rapidly that the domestic industry 
is inadequate, and consequently about 
500,000 barrels are imported annually. 
While China may lack the raw ma- 
terials for the manufacture of quick- 
setting cements, there is no shortage 
of materials for ordinary cement, as 
limestone, clay, and long flame coal are 
abundant in the high lands. 
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Although it appears unlikely that 
China has the potentialities of a great 
steel industry comparable with that 
of the United States or Europe, this 
situation does not seem quite so un- 
fortunate when it is known that the 
cement industry, on the basis of raw 
materials, should be able to expand 
sufficiently to meet any reasonable de- 
mands. The problem in this industry, 
as in iron and steel, is due in no small 
measure to inadequate transportation 
and the location of the raw materials 
in areas for the most part remote from 
population centers. 

Finally, then, in regard to minerals 
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as a whole, there seems to be a certain 
glamour about the wealth of distant 
places, but the fact remains that the 
great mineral wealth of China is in 
that dull, dark, unromantic work horse 
of industrial nations—coal. It is en- 
tirely possible, however, that as trans- 
portation facilities improve and the 
coal and iron resources are developed, 
there will be an incentive for much 
more intensive prospecting; and the 
utilization of methods only now 
passing out of the experimental 
stage may reveal mineral resources 
which have escaped detection in the 
past. 


Forestry in Denuded China 


By W. C. Lowprrsiix, Pa.D. 
Formerly, Research Professor of Forestry, University of Nanking, Senior Silviculturist, United 
States Forest Service 
Assisted by Professor T. I. Lr! 
Associate in Forest Research, University of Nanking, Nanking, China 


HE general forestry problem of 

China comprises many specific 
problems governed by locality, soil, 
topography, climate, transportation 
facilities, and density of population. 
It varies from the problem of supply 
of wood material for fuel and construc- 
tion to one of the conservation of rain- 
fall, control of soil erosion, and water 
control, in maintaining the habitability 
of the land surface for resident popula- 
tions. 

The nature of the original mantle of 
vegetation over the denuded parts of 
China can only be surmised from exist- 
ing remnants and the protected vegeta- 
tion and forests within temple and 
grave inclosures. It can be concluded, 
however, as will be indicated below, 
that forests formerly covered wide 
areas now bare or covered with grass. 


Forest DESTRUCTION 


The forest cover hes been destroyed 
until primitive high forests remain in 
only three regions where large-scale 
exploitation is possible for exports to 
other portions of the nation. The 
extensive forests of northwest Mongolia 
are yet untouched, however, and may 
in the future contribute important 
supplies to northwest provinces. 

On the basis of studies made by the 
writer and his associates * and students 


1 Translations of Chinese in this paper were 
prepared by Professor T. I. Li. 

2 T. I. Li, C. T. Ren, S. L. Shen, of the Forestry 
Department, University of Nanking, Nanking, 
China. 


in forest research in China, it has been 
concluded that, in the populous regions 
of part of Central China and in all 
Northern China, the key problem is 
the control of accelerated soil erosion 
from sloping lands. Such control in- 
volves the employment of works of 
agricultural engineering and the re- 
vegetation of eroding lands, at first 
preferably with shrubby vegetation 
and later possibly with trees. Such 
works are expected in time to contrib- 
ute material to the demands for fuel 
and construction. 

The object of this paper, therefore, 
is to sketch broadly the general factors 
underlying the utilization of past 
forests, to indicate principles in pro- 
viding for future supply, and to desig- 
nate more specifically the need and 
the means of control of accelerated 
erosion and conservation of rainfall. 

As agriculturists from very ancient 
times, the sons of Han have destroyed 
the forest; it appears, however, for 
more than one reason. Over four 
millenia ago, Yih was heralded as a 
national benefactor for having burned 
the forests to rid the region of ferocious 
beasts which had become a menace to 
men. 

Marco Polo refers to large numbers 
of ferocious tigers and wolves harbored 
by forests during his sojourn in Cathay 
in the thirteenth century.2 The Jesuit 


3 Polo, Marco, The Travels of Marco Polo; a 
translation by Marsden, revised with selection 
of his notes: Edited by Thomas Wright; pp. 248 
and 802; London: 1854. 
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naturalist, Armand David, later finds 
the most reasonable explanation of the 
annual firing of wide areas of forest to 
be the driving away of animals preying 
on man.4 The aborigines in Kwangsi 
and Kweichow are reported by Shaw 
to have employed this practice of 
burning the forests to drive away tigers 
and leopards.’ The writer likewise 
observed in the spring of 1924 nu- 
merous fires in Central Shensi os- 
tensively for no other purpose. Firing 
of forests and mountain vegetation to 
drive out wolves, leopards, and tigers 
has doubtless played an important 
part in forest destruction in China. 
This practice has been confined, how- 
ever, to pioneer zones in which agri- 
culture bas advanced on the forest. 


Forrest Waste Fottows REBELLIONS 


Moreover, excessive cutting of for- 
ests for building materials seems to have 
followed periods of rebellion and dis- 
order, as well as being done to meet 
extraordinary demands. The state- 
ment, “The Ough Fon Palace was not 
completed until Chu Mountains were 
made bare” refers to the denudation 
of the Tsinling Mountains for material 
to construct the fabulous palace of 
Tsin Shi Hwan. The Taipings, during 
the rebellion of the last century, are 
recorded by many authors reported by 
Shaw ë as having destroyed extensive 
tracts of forests, especially those sur- 
rounding temples. Following the re- 
bellion, cutting of available forests was 
greatly increased to repair devastations 
in Chekiang, Hupeh, Kiangsi, Anwhei, 
and Kiangsu. 

Likewise, following the Mohamme- 
dan rebellions of Northwest China 

4David, Armand, Journal de mon trowtéme 
voyage £ exploration dans Vempire Chinois, p 72, 
Paris: Librairie Hachette et Cie, 1875. 

š Shaw, Norman, Chinese forest Trees and 
Timber Supply, p. 90, London: T. Fisher Unwin, 
1911. 

8Op. cit., p. 17 
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from 1860 to 1870, excessive cutting 
of forests in the Tsinling Mountains 
is described by the Abbé Armand 
David.” Periods of disorder, as in the 
change of dynasties, have been marked 
by wanton destruction followed by ex- 
cessive cutting to repair and rebuild 
devastated houses and structures, and 
later by recovery of vegetation follow- 
ing reduced demands on the land by 
fewer people. 


CLEARING FoR CULTIVATION 


Within the past two centuries nu- 
merous records in county gazetteers, 
as well as evidences of abandoned 
farms to be found in the mountains, 
indicate that the destruction of forests, 
particularly in Northern China, has 
been done primarily to clear land for 
cultivation. The Abbé Huc (1846) ° 
concludes from his observations in 
Inner Mongolia that the clearing of 
lands mantled with grasses and her- 
baceous vegetation for cultivation by 
Chinese farmers was responsible for a 
marked increase in erosion. Willis °’ 
found near Wu Tai Shan in Shansi 
that the clearing of forests during the 
past two centuries had accelerated 
erosion and had caused rapid denuda- 
tion of the mountains. The use of the 
great oak trees in the Tungling since 
the revolution to terrace land for food 
production is significant. 

The studies of the writer and his 
associates in China *™ have disclosed 


1 Op. oit., p. 248. 

® Huc, E., Souvenirs d'un voyage dans la Tar- 
taris et Thibet, new ed., Peking, 1924. 

° Willis, Bailey, Backwelder, Eliot, and 
Sargent, R. H., Research in China, p 209, 
Carnegie Institute of Washington, Pub. No 54, 
Washington: 1907. 

10 “ Forest Destruction and Slope Denudation 
in the Lowdermilk, W. C., Province of Shansi,” 
China Jour. of Science and Arts, 4: 127-136, 
Shanghai: 1926; Lowdermilk, W. C., Li, Teh I., 
Ren, C. T., A Cover and Erosion Survey of the 
Huai River Catchment Area, MS, Chinese Foreign 
Famine Relief Commission, Shanghai: 1927; 
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the same dominant purpose in the 
clearing of forests. Fire is often em- 
ployed to make clearing easier. Thou- 
sands of cubic feet of good timber were 
found rotting beside oat fields in the 
mountains of Shansi in 1924 and 1925. 
The same process has been found in 
southern and central Anwhei and is 
likewise reported in Kweichow, Yun- 
nan, Szechwan, and Hupeh. 

The expansion of cultivation into 
the mountain lands in the past two 
centuries doubtless is in response to 
the recorded rapid increase in popula- 
tion since 1748. At that time the 
population is recorded to have been 
150,000,000. In the past two hundred 
years it has increased nearly threefold 
and has therefore exacted from the 
land a greater production of food, fuel, 
and fabric than at any previous time 
throughout China’s long history. 

The comparatively small percentage 
of level lands in China, represented only 
by alluvial valleys and delta plains of 
the three large rivers, explains the 
extension of cultivation into mountain 
lands even to their summits. 

Not only topographic features, but 
also the lack of economical and rapid 
transport of food supplies in interior 
regions has required resident popula- 
tions to be dependent for their sus- 
tenance primarily on the land under- 
foot. People driven-to the mountains 
by population pressure and by famines 
in the deltas and the alluvial plains 
have been forced to clear and cultivate 
sloping lands. 

The cultivation of sloping lands, as 
will be considered in some detail be- 
low, is believed to be responsible pri- 
marily for the phenomena of erosional 
processes accelerated beyond the norm 
which existed under mantles of vegeta- 
tion. Accelerated erosion has brought 


Lowdermilk, W. C., “Factors Influencing the 
Superficial Run-off of Rain,” Proc. 8rd Pan- 
Pacific Setence Congress, Tokio: 1928. 
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about an increased silting of rivers, and 
has without doubt generally reduced 
the aggregate productive capacity of 
land areas in Central and Northern 
China. 


CHINESE KNOWLEDGE OF FORESTRY 


It is a mistake to regard this general 
destruction of forests and the denuda- 
tion of the hills and mountains as com- 
pletely the result of ignorance on the 
part of the Chinese of methods of 
Taising and managing forest growth. 
One of the precepts of Mencius, “Take 
the ax into the forest at definite inter- 
vals of time, then more timber will be 
available than needed,” contains in 
elegant literary form a statement of 
sound forest management. 

Like many other travelers and ex- 
plorers, Baron von Richthofen, al- 
though a keen observer, judged the 
absence of forests to be a want of knowl- 
edge of their proper treatment; but 
Vicomte d’Ollone was the first of a few 
to challenge this generalization” It 
was shown by Rev. R. A. Haden that 
the Chinese were deliberate foresters 
in a region near Soochow. Nurseries 
provided seedlings, and trees were 
planted in close formation and managed 
for fuel production in short rotations. 

The writer has seen thousands of 
acres in Anwhei and Honan planted to 
pine from local nurseries—a practice 
dating back to ancient time, and quite 
independent of the modern forestry 
movement. The village trees, temple 
forests, and bamboo groves are testi- 
mony to a knowledge of and a desire 
for forest esthetics and products. 
The ubiquitous bamboo grove in 
Southern, central, and Western China 
represents one of the most specialized 
forest cultures. Both food, and ma- 
terials for construction and utensils 
are produced in systematic rotations 
on a sustained yield basis. 

u Shaw, op. ct., p. 16. 
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The temple forests, more particu- 
larly, are highly instructive to the 
forester who diagnoses the forestry 
situation in China. The writer and 
associates began a special study of 
temple forests in Central and Northern 
China, not only for the methods of 
management in practice, but also for 
evidences of the probable nature and 
extension horizontally and vertically 
of the primitive mantle of vegetation, 
as well as for its relation to the norm 
of soil erosion prevailing under mantles 
of vegetation. Principles of sound 
forest management, not always of the 
most efficient to be sure, were generally 
found to be in practice in temple 
forests. A sustained annual revenue 
is derived from construction material 
and fuel cut from these forests in addi- 
tion to needs of the temples for repairs 
and fuel. 

The temple forests occur throughout 
China. Each large village has its 
temple, and wherever possible, each 
temple has its grove or forest of trees. 
Particularly, all important temples in 
the hills and mountains are surrounded 
by from ten acres to several square 
miles of forest under management.” 

Even more significant are forest 
areas under management by gentry- 
men and farmers in southern Honan. 
Forest management is worked out to 
greater detail in this region than the 
writer found at any time during his 
studies of forestry in Germany. Fur- 
thermore, local proverbs in the same 
region indicate that the damages in 
soil erosion resulting from forest de- 
struction are recognized by the people 
in general. The followmg proverbs 
are typical: “Mountains exhausted of 
forests are washed bare by torrents”; 
“Mountains empty—rivers gorged.” 


Ren, C. T., Temple Foreais in Kiangsu, 
Univ. of Nanking, Nanking, 1925. (In Chinese); 
Temple and communal forests of Shansi. Univ 
of Nanking, Nanking, 1925. (In Chinese) 
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These sayings represent a composite 
opinion of the local people on erosion 
and water control. 


VEGETATION USED ror FUEL 


Over wide areas in Central and South 
China, the denuded condition de- 
scribed by many writers refers to the 
absence of high forest, not of vegeta- 
tion; for in these regions both rains 
and long seasons of growing tempera- 
tures favor quick return of gramina- 
ceous vegetation. But these areas are 
subjected to a sort of crude but definite 
treatment for fuel production. Enor- 
mous quantities of fuel are cut off each 
fall from these tracts. This fuel sup- 
plements the stalks, the stems, and 
the roots of crops from the fields; it 
goes to supply villages and cities, 
and it goes to kilns to burn lime, brick, 
and pottery. The annual cutting with 
the sickle over the entire area prevents 
the growth of a great variety of sprout- 
ing hardwood tree species which the 
writer has found to exist in the moun- 
tains. 

The type of stove which is uni- 
versally used in these regions is de- 
signed to burn just such fuel as grass 
and leafy branches. These stoves 
have been in use for generations. 

Many other methods of treatment of 
mountain and hill areas, especially 
in Southern and Central China, for 
fuel production might be described, 
such as the triennial cutting of brushy 
growth, the triennial lopping of pine 
trees, and the ancient practice of 
charcoal burning to make transporta- 
tion over longer distances easier; but 
the limits of this paper forbid. 

All the methods just referred to 
have been in practice for centuries. 
It is certain that they have not been 
learned from the West. Such evi- 
dences require a careful diagnosis of 
the forestry problems by regions to 
understand the dominant elements of 
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the situation and to reach sound con- 
clusions respecting possible remedial 
measures. 

With all this demonstrated knowl- 
edge and practice of methods of tend- 
ing forest growth, there is a notable 
shortage of needed timber for present- 
day construction, not to mention the 
rapidly enlarging needs of growing in- 
dustries. Industrial development is 
now handicapped with shortage of 
local supplies of timber; imports exact 
very heavy burdens on railway and 
other construction. Although fuel of 
wood and grass and of the stems and 
roots of agricultural crops is supple- 
mented in many regions by coal and 
locally made coal briquets, yet the 
shortage of fuel is such that all leaves 
and vegetable litter on the accessible 
mountains of Central and Northern 
China are annually raked up, leaving 
the ground bare. 

As will be indicated below, this 
practice ruinously affects the absorp- 
tive capacity of the soil for rains. In 
many densely populated regions, even 
the roots of grass and plants on the 
hills and mountains are dug up each 
fall by the poor for fuel. This occurs 
in regions rich in coal. Despite the 
manifest understanding of the Chinese 
of the ruinous forces of erosion, thou- 
sands of square miles of hill and 
mountain lands have been and are ex- 
posed, by burning mountain vegeta- 
tion, by digging up roots, and by cul- 
tivating sloping lands beyond the 
terraced areas, to erosion accelerated 
far beyond the norm under the natural 
mantle of vegetation. 


CAUSES or Forzst DESTRUCTION 


Denudation is not equally complete 
in all regions. Likewise, the underly- 
ing causes vary. Again, the term 
“denudation” is often used in a loose 
sense. In some regions it refers to 
removal of high forest, leaving a cover 
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of grass and herbs on the land; in 
others, it refers to a complete baring of 
the soil of all vegetative growth. The 
significance of this distinction will be 
apparent in an examination of prob- 
lems by regions. Among the under- 
lying causes for the forestry problem 
of China, the following have been con- 
cluded from our studies to be the most 
important. 

The first cause is indefinite owner- 
ship. The mountain lands beyond 
cultivated areas and temple lands are 
generally commons, or common prop- 
erty without directive control. Com- 
munity interest, however, may be 
shown by allotting areas for grass 
cutting. In the past decade, many 
of these unappropriated lands have 
been taken up by colonization asso- 
ciations. Tree growth on these areas 
is subject to constant theft and to 
destruction by uncontrolled spring fires. 
Consequently, a grass cover has proved 
to be the type of crop, in the moister 
parts of China, which provides a sus- 
tained production attended with the 
least hazards. Labor represents the 
major cost of the grass, which reduces 
the likelihood of theft. 

In some regions less accessible to 
cities, such as the timber regions of 
Shansi, the division of mountain lands 
among succeeding heirs of several 
generations has reached a point where 
the individual share in the land is too 
small to be delimited on the ground. 
Consequently, heirs become joint own- 
ers of a piece of land, in which the in- 
dividual interest is too small to arouse 
a concern for conservation. 


ABSENCE OF DIRECTIVE CONTROL 


The second cause is the lack of 
directive control by the Central Gov- 
ernment or by provinces in the treat- 
ment of mountain areas for the public 
benefit. China demonstrates the logi- 
cal result of the free play of a laissez 
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faire policy by a government in the 
treatment of the natural resources of 
forest and soil. This applies more 
especially -to sloping lands which will 
not justify the expense of terracing. 
This policy, while successful on the 
level lands, becomes a failure on sloping 
lands, where erosive forces increase in 
geometric ratios. 

When an owner, for example, is 
permitted to do with his land what- 
ever he pleases, he may set in motion 
processes of increased run-off and ac- 
celerated erosion, which he cannot 
afford to stop. The cost of erosion 
control in Japan as well as in the United 
States has been found to exceed the 
value of the particular piece of land on 
which the control is exercised. The 
Chinese long ago discovered this to be 
true. 

Accelerated erosion of soil thus be- 
comes an insidiously destructive proc- 
ess. ‘The only course open to the in- 
dividual owner—in this instance the 
farmer—is to abandon the land for 
cultivation of crops and move on to 
another area. “Shifting cultivation” 
is a term applied to the same procedure 
in India.“ Erosion of soil has also 
laid waste hundreds of thousands of 
acres in the southern and eastern parts 
of the United States. It is a specific 
example of the ruinous dominion of 
Man over the earth, which, however, 
can be corrected by collective in- 
telligent action. 

The matter does not end with the 
abandonment of the land. Processes 
of erosion continue beyond one hold- 
ing, and finally overload the drainage 
stream with debris far beyond that of 
the normal erosion previous to the 
clearing of the sloping lands. The 
debris is sorted by flood waters and 
spread out over rich alluvial valley 
floors, inflicting further damages upon 


4 Anonymous, “Forest Destruction and Its 
Effecta,” Nature, 119; 37-89: 1927. 
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farmers in the valley Thus the moun- 
tain farmer and the valley farmer both 
stand helpless before their losses; they 
are unable separately to meet the situa- 
tion. Only by community or public 
interest and direction can this ruinous 
process of ethnic suicide be prevented 
or controlled. 

The free play of individual interest 
is a cherished privilege of many 
peoples; but China has demonstrated 
that the unwise exercise of that privi- 
lege decreases the aggregate productiv- 
ity of a land, as the needs are aug- 
mented by an increasing population. 
King’s conclusions that maintenance 
efficiency had been established by the 
agricultural Chinese, referred to the 
regions of rice culture in Southern and 
Eastern China, favored by abundant 
rainfall and a vigorous growth of 
vegetation. His travels did not lead 
him into the vast areas of Northern 
China, with its relics of former opu- 
lence and magnificence. 


Prositeus Not UNDERSTOOD 


The third underlying cause for the 
deplorable condition of the mountain 
regions of China is concluded to have 
been, at least in the past dynasty, an 
ignorance of the nature of these prob- 
lems on the part of the Government 
officials. The solution of the problem 
is far more than the introduction of the 
forestry practices of the Occident, which 
have been generally looked to for 
remedies. Without thorough knowl- 
edge of the local elements of the prob- 
lem in each region, successful measures 
cannot be worked out; nor can in- 
applicable measures of the West be 
made successful by Governmental or- 
ders. It is implied of course that when 
the elements of the problem in each 
region are thoroughly established by 

H King, F. H, Farmers of Forty Centurics: A 
Permanent agriculture in China, Korea and 
Japan, p. 18, Madison, Wis.: 1911. 
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intimate study on the ground, the 
measures should be designed to meet 
the needs constructively, ard should be 
effectively carried out by 2 personnel 
cognizant of local conditions of climate, 
vegetation, soil, vested interests of 
guilds, and economic forces. 


Costiy LAND TRANSPORTATION 


The enormous cost of land trans- 
portation in China, as a fourth cause, 
is a critical factor in all timber regions. 
Transportation of heavy commodities 
packed on men’s shoulders or on mules’ 
backs, or in wheelbarrows and carts 
on bad roads, is effective in making 
regions practically dependent on the 
ground underfoot. Exchange of heavy 
specialized products is reduced to a 
minimum. Mountain streams favor 
export of timber, but not the import 
of food to the mountains. Therefore, 
timber-producing regions must also 
produce their own food supply. 

Improved land transportazion there- 
fore represents a fundamental measure 
in the forestry problem, on the one 
hand in making coal supplies more 
generally available to reduce the de- 
mands op vegetation for fuel, and on 
the other in favoring the exchange of 
products between timber-producing 
mountains and grain-growing valleys. 


EXAMINATION OF REGIONAL PROBLEMS 


These four major considerations 
set forth in a broad way the situation 
as understood after a careful and de- 
tailed study of several regions of Cen- 
tral and Northern China. It is now 
proposed to examine the problems 
more specifically by regions. For this 
purpose China will be considered in 
three major divisions, which coincide 
with river drainages. They are, (1) 
South China, (2) Central China, and 
(8) North China. 

The prevailing climate of all these 
regions is under the domination of 
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monsoons, which blow landward in the 
summer and seaward in the winter. 
Consequently, the broad features of the 
climate are characterized by rainy, 
warm to hot summers, and cold, dusty, 
and dry winters. 

Both quantities of rainfall and winter 
temperatures decrease from southeast 
to northwest. The duration of favora- 
ble temperatures for plant growth 
decreases from south tonorth. Topog- 
raphy and altitude vary the regular 
march of these trends, and complicate, 
favorably and unfavorably, many of 
the problems surrounding forest pro- 
duction. 


Sours CHINA 


South China, for the purposes of 
this paper, embraces the area south of 
the Yangtze Basin. It includes the 
drainage of the Min River of Fukien, 
where one of the present “commercial 
timber” producing regions is found; 
also the drainage of the Han River 
and of the important West River, 
which drains Kwangtung, Kwangsi, 
and Kweichow. Not having visited 
this region, the writer summarizes the 
situation on the basis of reported 
works in the light of studies in Central 
and Northern China. 

The region is mountainous, enclosing 
valleys of precipitous walls and possess- 
ing very restricted level areas; the 
delta of the West River, in which Can- 
ton is located, is the most important. 
The climate is tropical and is favored 
with a long, warm to hot, wet, summer 
growing season and a short, cool, dry 
winter. Rainfall on the coast reaches a 
depth of eighty inches per season, and 
doubtless is greater at higher elevations 
on mountains near the coast. Farther 
inland, rainfall is judged, for want of 
records, to decrease, but not below an 
amount ample to support a dense 
growth of vegetation. 

These conditions, therefore, are re- 
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sponsible for the rapid growth and 
return of vegetation on any cleared 
area. Thus, King was much im- 
pressed by the almost complete mantle 
of grasses and shrubs and short trees, 
despite sharp declivities of slope. 
Erosion of some importance has been 
reported from the interior regions, as 
is evidenced in the West River’s burden 
of silt, but it is of secondary importance. 

The original vegetation at lower ele- 
vations beyond delta lands, apparently 
comprised a Cryptomeria, Cunning- 
hamia, bamboo, Nan Mu, camphor 
tree association. The original forest 
has been destroyed except in the tim- 
ber-producing region of Fukien on the 
Min River. In Kweichow, aboriginal 
tribes still fire the forests to drive out 
leopards, tigers, and sometimes bandits. 
The land is, however, not without a 
mantle of vegetation. 

The population is densely concen- 
trated in the delta plains and in narrow 
river bottoms. Rice culture has re- 
quired terracing where slope lands are 
cultivated. In the far interior, other 
cereals are grown on sloping land. 

Forest products consist of the bam- 
boo grown on rich farm land and of 
logs from the mountains floated down 
streams. The major area of the moun- 
tains within transportation distance of 
streams is given over to fuel production 
for the markets of the populous delta 
plain cities. Accelerated erosion is 
kept down to an unimportant degree 
by the rankness of the growth of wild 
vegetation on cleared land. 

On the basis of available information, 
the major forestry problem of the 
region appears to the writer to com- 
prise the formulation of a system of 
management of mountainous areas. 
This would precede the planting to 
desired species, for with adequate 
protection, forests would soon return 
to such lands. Planting is necessary 

1 Op. cit, p. 85. 
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only for the production of softwood 
timber. 


CENTRAL CHINA 


Central China, considered as the 
basin of the Yangtze River, presents 
a wide range of conditions. The to- 
pography ranges from the wild, in- 
accessible, and lofty recesses of Yun- 
nan and Tibet to the marshy overflow 
plains of Hunan and the Yangtze 
delta. In this paper we shall be con- 
cerned chiefly with the lower basin of 
the Yangtze. 

The climate of this region is mild, 
moist, and warm to hot in summer, to 
lightly freezing temperatures in winter, 
on the northern margin of the lower 
basin. Altitude acts to reduce the 
prevailing temperatures of the river 
plain. Rainfall approximates forty 
inches per annum as determined by a 
few stations in the basin below Ichang. 

The primitive mantle of vegetation, 
as is evidenced by temple forests, was 
rich in species and density over the 
entire area and particularly so in 
western Hupeh and Szechwan. The 
delta plain was doubtless heavily 
covered with deciduous hardwood for- 
ests of Populus, bamboo, Celtis, Zel- 
kova association, except in the flood 
plains, where a giant Fragmites cov- 
ered extensive areas. This plant now 
furnishes great supplies of both tem- 
porary construction and fuel material. 
On drained soils, the original vegetative 
mantle south of the Yangtze comprised 
a Quercus, Liquidambar, Cunning- 
hamia, bamboo association, charac- 
terized by many monotypic species. 
To the north of the Yangtze River, 
in areas of less rainfall and of distinctly 
freezing winter temperatures, the pre- 
dominant association was Quercus, 
Dalbergia, pistachio, Pinus, and Ailan- 

Wilson, E H, A Naturalist in western 


China. Vols. I, If, London: Methuen & Co., 
1918. 
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thus. Bamboo is generally cultivated 
in groves, and forms a conspicuous 
feature of the landscape. 

On practically all abandoned fields 
or uncultivated parts of the mountains 
a mantle of vegetation persists despite 
annual cutting for fuel. A detailed 
vegetation survey by the writer, staff, 
and students on Purple Mountain near 
Nanking, where a plantation of pine 
trees (Pinus massoniana) has been 
made, disclosed the remarkable fact 
that about twenty times more un- 
planted hardwood tree species existed 
in the grass than the planted pines. 
The annual grass cutting for fuel kept 
the native tree species cut back. Thus, 
a forest of hardwood species of oak 
is possible on Purple Mountain with- 
out planting. This is of special sig- 
nificance in considering the forestry 
measures for the region. 

As in South China, the population 
is concentrated on the delta and al- 
luvial lands of the Yangtze and its 
tributaries. Densities reach as many 
as 1,200 per square mile in the vicinity 
of water, on the Yangtze River (Buck 
1925). Flood famines cause migra- 
tions into the mountains, where, ac- 
cording to grave monument records and 
reports of old gentrymen, the popula- 
tion has increased rapidly in the past 
half-century. 

Forest products total enormous 
amounts, which do not enter ‘into the 
records of import or custams reports. 
In Hunan and Kiangsi is one of the 
three large commercial timber-produc- 
ing regions. The products are Cun- 
ninghamia poles and pine logs. Some 
camphor wood is also shipped down 
the Yangtze to large cities. Great 
rafts are made up in Hunan and are 
floated down the Yangtze to Nanking 
and Shanghai, where native timber 
competes with imported timber from 
the United States and Manchuria. 
In western Hupeh, Aleurites fordii is 
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extensively cultivated for Tung oil, 
which is an important product of 
export. 


COMBINED FIELD AND FOREST 
CULTURE 


In the mountains of Central China 
an elaborate system of combined field 
and forest culture has been developed. 
It has been reported by a number of 
botanists as well as by forest explorers 
of the University of Nanking, Ching 
Ren Chang, N. K. Ip, Chen Yung, 
and T. I. Li.” The writer has also 
observed certain phases of this process 
in central Anwhei. 

The steps are briefly as follows: The 
forest, usually of Cunninghamia lan- 
ceolata (trade names vary from Foo- 
chow pine to fir), is cut and the poles 
are carried to some stream to be formed 
in rafts and floated to market. The 
owner rents the land to a mountain 
farmer. The first year no rent is re- 
quired because the labor of clearing 
and digging up the soil for sowing to 
maize is customarily recognized as 
equivalent to rent. In the second 
year of cultivation the owner requires, 
in lieu of rent, the planting of root 
sprouts of Cunninghamia at spacings 
of between ten and fifteen feet. 
Thereafter, the mountain farmer is 
required to pay rent as long as the 
yield of the soil justifies cultivation. 
This may vary from three to ten years, 
depending upon the gradient and the 
nature of the soil. 

On the abandonment of cultivation, 
native vegetation in the Yangtze 
Basin quickly takes possession of the 
ground. In one season, the coarse 
sword grass (Miscanthus sinensis An- 
ders) quickly invades fields and in 
one year forms a complete cover, fol- 
lowed by shrubby growth. Thus, ac- 

Ti, Teh I., A Forest Survey in the Province 
of Kiangsu, MS, Nanking: University of Nan- 
king, 1928. ‘ 
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celerated erosion is checked naturally. 

The major problem in the treatment 
of the non-agricultural areas is pri- 
marily one of management. In the 
extensive bamboo areas of southern 
Kiangsu the present system of man- 
agement can scarcely be improved 
upon. It is in the extensive grass- 
covered region that conversion to high 
forest constitutes the principal prob- 
lem. These areas are now annually 
producing an enormous fuel supply. 
Studies of comparative annual pro- 
duction of fuel material by grass and 
by a stand of hardwood trees, by the 
writer and associates, have discov- 
ered, however, that the thinnings and 
branches of tree stands exceed annual 
yield of grass per unit area. The 
stems of trees for construction repre- 
sent a distinct gain in the conversion 
of grass to high forest. 

Planting has its chief value in justi- 
fying to the country people measures of 
protection of the area. The use of 
distinctly different species, such as pine 
in the hardwood region, favors detec- 
tion of violations of regulations during 


the process of annual grass cutting.’ 


It is plain that such conversion must 
take place along with the annual 
cutting of grass for fuel by the farmers. 
Government or provincial control in 
accordance with principles of forest 
management of the mountain areas is 
necessary. 


Norra CHINA 
Manchuria is immediately suggested 
in considering forestry problems of 
North China. For it is in the basins of 
the Yalu and Sungari Rivers of Man- 
churia that the most extensive acces- 
sible forests of China remain. These 
are now being rapidly exploited, not ac- 
cording to principles of forest manage- 

ment, but as timber mines. 
The timber from Manchuria is 
quickly absorbed in the port cities 
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along the coast of China. It is not 
transported into the interior and there- 
fore plays an insignificant part in the 
timber supply of the vast inland area of 
North China. 

It may be a surprise to learn that the 
great delta plain of the Yellow River 
not only grows the timber that it uses, 
but actually exports considerable quan- 
tities of logs of Paulownia tomentosa to 
Japan for sandals and poplar (Popu- 
lus tomentosa) to match factories. It 
is true that no forests are to be found 
in this plain, but each village has its 
trees, which are grown according to a 
system. Nurseries dating back to 
ancient times are still in existence to 
supply seedlings and cuttings for plant- 
ing. 

It is significant that the modern 
forestry department of the Province of 
Shantung, under the impulse of West- 
ern ideas for increase in afforestation, 
was unable to dispose of large supplies 
of seedlings grown in nurseries. Yet 
the mountains of Shantung are barren 
and are subjected to accelerated ero- 
sion. Each winter, the poor of the 
villages go up into the hills after the 
grass cover is cut off, to dig up the 
roots of the grass for fuel. Young 
planted trees would be pulled up for 
fuel to meet the imperious demand of 
the present. At the same time enor- 
mous quantities of coal exist in the 
province. Coal is generally made use 
of in the region for fuel. Yet the poor 
yearly dig out the roots of the summer 
growth of grass. Herein lies one of the 
most complex features of the forestry 
problem. 


DECADENCE of NORTA CHINA 
It is in North China that the forestry 


problem reaches its most critical and 
most interesting proportions. Baron 
von Richthofen refers to a growing 
decadence of the northern as compared 
with the central and southern prov- 
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inces of China. Relics of former 
opulence and grandeur of the civiliza- 
tion are conspicuous throughout Ho- 
nan, Chihli, Shansi, and Shensi. Von 
Richthofen says: 


The first cause is the deterioration of the 
climate, which is probably the consequence 
of the extermination of theforests. Through- 
out the whole country, from Hankow to 
Peking all mountains and hills are destitute 
of trees and shrubs and offer & most deso- 
late aspect. The exceptions are the groves 
of trees at the villages and temples 
and the range of the Fu-niu-Shan, where 
many hillsides are planted with oak trees 
for feedmg sik worms. . . . Besides this 
injurious effect of the devastation of the 
forests upon the climate in general, there 
is an immense amount of destruction inces- 
santly gomg on, which would nct take place 
if the hills were wooded. The heavy rains 
wash off the soil from the rocks, and the 
water, instead of penetrating into the earth, 
and being stored up for feeding springs, runs 
down the hillsides, and descends in torrents 
through gulches which were before per- 
fectly dry. If it were not for the loess, 
Northern China would already be a desert, 
with some fertile valleys enclosed. Even 
this beneficial formation, which is the prin- 
cipal seat of agriculture, and mcre than any 
other soil capable of storing up moisture, 
is undergoing a rapid destruction.'® 


Marco Polo refers to the abundance 
of mulberry trees in Shansi about 
Taiyuanfu. Today no mulberries are 
found in this region. The writer has 
visited the ancient irrigation system of 
the Wei River plain in Shensi, which 
has been put out of commission by 
silt. These, with the elaborate monu- 
mental arches and ruins, bespeak a 
deterioration of the habitability of the 
region. 

It is also in this region that famines 
occur most frequently and spread most 
extensively their terrible and ‘pitiless 
scourge. The part, therefcre, which 

18 Richthofen, Feo. F. von, “Baron Richtho- 
fen’s Letters,” pp. 36-37, North China Herald, 
Shanghai- 1870-1872. 
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forestry may play in restoring some- 
thing of past prosperity at the same 
time alleviating the distress attendant 
on periods of excessive rain or drought, 
requires careful examination. 


NATURAL FEATURES 


The topography of North China 
comprises the great plain, the delta of 
the Yellow and Hwai Rivers, and a 
mountainous hinterland. 

The great loess deposit of æolian 
dust which was spread during quar- 
tenary times upon a well-directed land- 
scape, and which has been caught in 
water-laid beds in the valleys and 
drifted by the wind on the slopes and 
the ridges, has often been described. 
It is unnecessary here to indicate more 
than that the loess, as has been stated 
by Richthofen? and Willis,” plays a 
very important rôle in erosion proc- 
esses, in vegetation, and in physiog- 
raphy of the hinterland. 

The climate of the region is much 
more severe than that of Central 
China. Rainfall varies from about 
forty inches at the southern margin, 
‘marked by the Hwai Yang Mountains, 
to little or none in the Desert of Gobi. 
The writer has estimated the average 
rainfall of the Yellow River Basin not 
to exceed twenty inches per annum.” 
Yet with one-half and one-fourth the 
rain of Central and Southern China 
respectively, North China is afflicted 
more often and more disastrously with 
floods. The winters are cold, dry, and 
dusty. The growing season is ac- 
cordingly much reduced in length, 
both by shorter periods of favorable 
temperature and by the tardier begin- 

19 Richthofen, Feo. F. von, China; Ergebutsse 
eigener revsen und darauf gegrundeter siudien, 
Berlin: 1877. 

20 Op, ent. 

2 Lowdermilk, W. C., “Erosion in the Orient 
as Related to Soil Conservation in America,” 
Jour. Am. Soc of Agron, Vol. 21, No. 4, April, 
1929, 
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ning of the rainy season. Little snow 
falls except at the higher elevations in 
the mountains. 

Natural vegetation is a response to 
characteristics of climate. The primi- 
tive mantle of vegetation of this 
region, however, must be considered 
as having been of two broad types: 
(1) that growing in the alluvial delta 
and river valleys where subirrigation 
occurred, and (2) that growing on the 
slopes representing drained conditions. 
The former would enjoy more water 
than overhead rainfall, and the latter 
less than the rainfall, particularly if 
superficial run-off occurs during rain- 
storms. Superficial run-off reduces 
the effectiveness of rainfall. 

The alluvial valley vegetation com- 
prised a flora of populus, willow, 
sophora, catalpa, Paulownia, elm, Zizy- 
phys, and so forth. The slope vegeta- 
tion, on the contrary, varied in charac- 
ter with altitude. On the lower slopes, 
grasses and herbs and shrubs predomi- 
nated; on midslopes, a heavy growth of 
dwarfed trees and brush growth con- 
stituted the mantle; at elevations of 
4,500 to 5,500 feet, pine forests pre- 
dominantly covered the region. Above 
5,500 feet, forests of pine, spruce, 
birch, and larch formed dense stands. 
Remnants of this original cover msy 
now be found in only two restricted 
regions of Shansi and one of Shensi. 


SHORTAGE OF TIMBER 


There are good evidences that the 
cultivation line has advanced and 
receded up and down the mountain 
slopes in response to varying popula- 
tion pressure in the valleys, as has been 
suggested for Shansi by the writer.” 

The forest cover has generally been 
destroyed, except for the remnants at 


2 Lowdermilk, W C, “‘ Forest Destruction and 
Slope Denudation in the Province of Shansi ” 
China Jour. of Science and Arts, 4: 127-135, 
Shanghai, 1926, p. 134. 
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the high elevations and in temple 
forests. Demand for construction ma- 
terial has been reduced to supply, 
until in northern Shensi about the only 
articles of wood within a house are 
chopsticks, and only the door and the 
paper window lattice of the house are of 
wood. In the great plain, however, 
the timber demand for farm and village 
construction is more generously sup- 
plied by village trees, which are grown 
definitely for this purpose. In the 
plains of the Wei River, extensive 
farmwood lots of Populus simonii are 
cultivated and irrigated for construc- 
tion material on farm land; whereas 
the mountains are close shaved every 
autumn for fuel. 

While the shortage of the timber 
supply is lamentable, it is not believed 
to be the most tragic part of the history 
of the conquest of the mountains of 
North China by agricultural opera- 
tions. During the preliminary re- 
gional surveys of forestry problems, the 
rate of erosion in the cultivated slopes 
appeared to far exceed that of the soils 
within temple forests. This problem 
was therefore made the object of a 
series of scientifc studies which were 
undertaken by the University of Nan- 
king, continued over a period of five 
years, and concluded in one phase in 
California in 1928. These studies have 
been reported by the writer elsewhere.# 


ACCELERATED EROSION 


It is only necessary, therefore, to 
include here a summary and conclu- 
sions drawn from these studies. With 
steep topography and a convectional 
type of rainfall, characteristic of the 
hinterland of North China, the stage 
is admirably set for the play of 


8 Lowdermilk, W C, “Factors Affecting 
Surficial Run-off of Rainfall and Surface Erosion 
of Soil Profiles,” Proceedings 1st International 
Congress of Forest Experiment Stations, Stock- 
holm. 1930; op. cù., 1926, 1928. 
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processes of accelerated erosion. Ex- 
posing soils on slopes to the wash of 
torrential rains has brought about 
immeasurable ills to the inhabitants 
through the loss of productive soil 
resources, through the irregular regi- 


men of: run-off, and through the re-- 


duction of the aggregate food supply. 

Forest destruction appears to have 
been only a preliminary stage of a more 
disastrous process of slope cultivation, 
which is considered essentially respon- 
sible for the unfortunate conditions of 
the mountain lands and river plains. 
The studies made in Shansi and Shan- 
tung indicated that the baring of slope 
soils by cultivation increased superficial 
run-off fifty-fold when run-off occurs 
at all on the slopes mantled with 
vegetation”4 The rate of erosion is 
increased from one hundred to several 
thousand-fold. 

The essential cause of reduced ab- 
sorption of the bare soils over those 
covered with vegetation was experi- 
mentally found by the writer” to be 
that muddy suspensions of run-off, 
flowing over bare ground, filter out at 
the surface and form a thin layer of 
fine-textured particles which tend to 
seal the soil surface. A mantle of 
vegetation, and more particularly the 
layer of litter which naturally forms 
under it, keeps run-off waters clear and 
maintains the layer of soil at its maxi- 
mum rate of absorption and percola- 
tion of rain waters. A heavy grass or 
shrub cover operates in the same way 
as a forest. These findings explain 
specifically how the effectiveness of the 
rainfall in these regions has been re- 
duced, and how the destructiveness of 
run-of waters has been augmented. 

The chief problem in forestry for this 
region, therefore, is a control of ac- 
celerated erosion. This is a task of 
tremendous proportions. It is, how- 


4 Lowdermuilk, op. cit., 1926. 
% Lowdermilk, op. cii., 1929. 
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ever, a problem not restricted to China; 
it is present in the United States in 
certain regions in a most critical form. 
This is true also of Africa. Thus, 
fundamental principles which are es- 
tablished in effecting the control of 
accelerated erosion are of universal 
value. 


Merusops or Erosion CONTROL 


The methods to be applied must be 
worked out region by region and 
adapted to the local demands for fuel, 
to customs, to possibilities of sub- 
stituting coal for wood, and to the 
control of grazing sheep and goats. 
General replanting to trees is of little 
use yet, in much of the region. The 
depleted soil layers require building 
up, which in the critical areas is best 
done by the employment of lowly and 
hardy vegetation of shrubs. Often the 
protection of natural vegetation will 
be all that is necessary. 

Erosion control involves essentially, 
(1) the establishment of a base level of 
cutting in drainage channels, for which 
check dams are best suited; and (2) 
the covering of the slopes with what- 
ever vegetation will occupy the ground 
most rapidly. The introduction of 
timber trees is a matter to be under- 
taken later, except in areas very favor- 
able to tree growth. 

In the great loess deposits, in which 
erosion takes the form of cutting great 
gullies, the writer has previously ad- 
vocated the planting of the gully floors 
and talus of gully walls with willows 
and poplars. 

Erosion control work should be in- 
corporated in the river conservancy 
schemes, as has been recommended by 
the writer and associates. It also 
furnishes a method of work relief dur- 
ing drought famines. 

It is obviously impossible to con- 
sider all phases of the national forestry 

2 Op. cii, p. 4, 1927. 
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problem in the limits of this paper, if 
they were known. Only a beginning of 
an understanding of the full nature of 
these problems has been made. Only 
by regional studies by well-trained men 
can the necessary information be 
brought together. Thus it has not 
been possible to give the attention to 
the modern forestry movement in 
China that it deserves. A corps of 
well-equipped men is being gradually 
built up and prepared for the great 
task before China. 

The forest problems are being 
studied. Unfortunately, during the 
earlier stages of the modern forestry 
movement, which began about seven- 
teen years ago, much excellent zeal and 
effort were expended to little purpose, 
in extensive programs for reforestation, 
by planting without sufficient knowl- 
edge of local economic, climatic, and 
soil conditions. It is gratifying to 
state that a beginning has been made 
to work out measures applicable to 
specific regions. 


SUMMARY 


There exists in China a great need to 
increase the local production of wood 
construction materials. Contrary to 
the prevailing idea, the Chinese have 
developed and adopted methods of 
forest management to suit the needs 
under existing conditions. The cur- 
rent practice, however, falls well below 
the possible in some regions; in others 
it is adequate. Research in forestry, 
and Government direction in accord- 
ance with sound practice, are required 
to increase forest production for the 
growing needs of the future. The 
three present commercial timber-pro- 
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ducing areas are important in coastwise 
and port city commerce only. These 
timber supplies represent a small frac- 
tion of the enormous quantities pro- 
duced and used in the inland, of which 
there is no record. 

The outstanding forestry problem is 
considered to involve: (1) detailed 
study by regions to discover the ele- 
ments in each regional problem; (2) 
the application of forest management 
first, rather than planting in those 
climatic regions, such as South and 
Central China, where bare areas are 
quickly covered by natural vegetation; 
and (8) the application of measures of 
erosion control, (a) as integral parts of 
river conservancy projects, (b) as com- 
munal enterprises, and (c) as work re- 
lief during drought famines. Erosion 
control is considered not only beneficial 
but necessary in North China for the 
sustained productivity of the land 
generally for its resident population, 
and to turn the tide of decadence into 
prosperity.?” 

27 In addition to works mentioned in footnotes, 
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By JULEAN ARNOLD 
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HERE is no phase of Chinese life 

which is not being affected by the 
momentous transition through which 
the country is passing. To appreciate 
the far-reaching significance of these 
changes, one would do well to bear in 
mind that prior to the beginning of the 
twentieth century, China was much 
like medieval Europe. Walled cities 
and villages, primitive agriculture, man 
and animal-propelled vehicles, handi- 
craft industry with an indentured ‘ap- 
prenticeship system and craft and 
trade guilds, small shops and itinerant 
hucksters, an education based entirely 
upon the ancient Chinese classics, a 
stilted, stereotyped written language, 
loose legal conceptions, and the mer- 
chant on a low social level, character- 
ized pre-twentieth-century China. Its 
backwardness, as contrasted with a 
modern occidental society, is manifest 
from the facts that it knew no pat- 
ent office, no machine-made products, 
no scientific societies, no agricultural 
schools or experimental stations, no 
railways, no corporate business con- 
cerns, no lawyers, no newspapers, no 
popular education, no civic organiza- 
tions, and no national anthem. 


Tue WALLS or CHINA 


Probably no other single institution 
better symbolized old China than did 
its walls. Some one has made the 
statement that’ there are in China 
eighteen hundred walled cities. In 
addition to these, the country has also 
tens of thousands of walled villages. 
Furthermore, that wonderful institu- 
tion, the Chinese family, lives within a 
series of walled compounds. To make 


the picture more complete, we must 
not omit the Great Wall of China in the 
north, the natural mountain barriers 
in the west, and the sea on the east and 
the south. To the isolating influence 
of walls, we may add the further handi- 
cap of lamentably poor internal com- 
munications. 

Under these conditions, one can 
readily understand how there grew up 
in certain sections of the country, units 
of weights, measures, and currency, 
customs, institutions, and even dialects, 
somewhat different from those in vogue 
in other regions. A traveler from one 
section to another was generally obliged 
to depend for protection and assistance 
upon provincial or sectional guilds 
representing his own ancestral contact, 
rather than upon governmental agen- 
cies. With these factors making for a 
lack of uniformity in a country of the 
vast continental dimensions, the great 
ranges of latitude, and the irregular 
physiography of China, one is in- 
clined to marvel that the Chinese 
people did not separate into a num- 
ber of independent political divisions. 
Amidst these disintegrating influences, 
what were the forces which made for 
cohesion and which tended to mold the 
Chinese into a fairly homogeneous mass? 


CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATIONS 


Probably no one factor exerted a 
more potent influence in welding the 
various sections of China together, 
through all these centuries, than did 
that remarkable institution, the civil 
service examination. By its very wise 
provision, whereby a native of any one 
province was forbidden to hold office in 
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that province, a recrudescence of a 
feudal society, which characterized the 
China of the Confucian period, was 
discouraged and a barrier was placed in 
the way of certain elements in society 
setting up governments independent of 
céntral control. 

On the other hand, the central gov- 
ernment was not of an autocratic or 
despotic character. It interfered com- 
paratively little with the local affairs of 
the community. It was of distinctly 
laissez faire complexion. Thus, while 
there was in the political system suffi- 
cient reënforcing material to hold the 
body politic of the nation together, 
the people generally experienced a 
minimum of contact with a central 
governing force. Furthermore, Chin- 
ese society has through all these ages 
remained democratic, without class or 
caste distinctions. The civil service 
examinations, in theory at least, were 
so framed as to accord to all who were 
prepared to avail themselves of them, 
equal opportunities for the rewards 
which they carried. 

This system of examinations, which 
had its inception with the Han Dynasty 
about 125 B.c., and which was pretty 
well perfected during the T’ang Dy- 
nasty, upwards of a thousand years 
ago, was perpetuated until the be- 
ginning of the twentieth century. It 
automatically prescribed a signally uni- 
form type of education for the entire 
country. The people may have de- 
veloped local dialects and many other 
localisms, but their written language 
and literature were uniquely standard- 
ized through this civil service examina- 
tion. Jt was based upon the ancient 
Chinese classics, and was, during all 
these centuries, the test for recognition 
in scholarship and in official life. It 
standardized the literature and the 
thought of the educated masses, but it 
cast the intellect of the nation in a 
mold. It also served as a safety valve 
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for the ambition of the nation. It was 
conspicuously individualistic, giving 
but little incentive to group articula- 
tion, thereby discouraging the develop- 
ment of a national consciousness or 
other evidences of community of in- 
terests, except as it tended to establish 
an aristocracy of the learned. 


Inprvipuatistic ASPECT 

While Chinese society was individu- 
alistic, this word must be interpreted as 
relating to the family or clan rather 
than to the person. The Chinese 
family system possesses many com- 
mendable virtues, but it has dis- 
couraged initiative and resourceful- 
ness. The sons remained under the 
roofs of their fathers throughout life 
and were accorded very little by way of 
authority or responsibility. Thus, in- 
centives to originality or self-reliance 
were lacking. The unfavorable effects 
on Chinese society generally, are very 
patent. 

With the isolating influence, both 
physical and mental, of China’s walls, 
as intensified by the country’s poor in- 
ternal communications, by the indivi- 
dualistic character of the stagnating, 
stereotyped civil service examinations, 
and by the repressing influence of the 
family system, one can readily appre- 
ciate why the Chinese, so highly civil- 
ized, contrasted so unfavorably at the 
beginning of the twentieth century with 
much of the rest of the world, in modern 
political, social, and economic ideas and 
institutions. Thus it is that the transi- 
tion through which the Chinese are 
now passing is of such far-reaching 
consequence. It represents a political 
as well as an industrial revolution, an 
intellectual renaissance and a social 
transformation. These are transpiring 
concurrently. They are affecting the 
welfare of a quarter of the human race, 
hence are of commanding interest to 
the world at large. 
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It naturally comes hard for a people 
so long accustomed to regard them- 
selves as the center of the universe, and 
the rest of the world as barbarian, 
suddenly to be confronted with the 
astounding fact that its civilization is 
in certain essential respects inferior to 
that of some who were looked upon as 
foreign barbarians. Increasingly large 
numbers of Chinese people are casting 
away their pride and accepting from the 
treasure house of the West, ideas and 
institutions which, while representing 
the heritage of the human race, are in 
many respects so different from those 
things which characterized their own 
civilization as to warrant their being 
labeled foreign. 

Unfortunately, this transition means 
the breaking down of an economic 
balance which carried with it many 
commendable characteristics making 
for human contentment, and the build- 
ing up of a new economic system, based 
upon far more complicated conceptions 
of man’s relations to his society than 
those which obtained under the sim- 
pler, more human, and less mechanical 
China, to which its great masses were 
for so many centuries accustomed. 

The problem of producing in the 
modern world a satisfactory measure of 
human contentment under an economic 
system whereby the individual is sub- 
merged in the large corporate institu- 
tion, is one which is still in process of 
solution. Unfortunately there are 
those destructively minded individuals 
who are more concerned with denounc- 
ing the present economic system than 
with correcting the weaknesses thereof. 
It is possible China may be able to 
make some helpful contributions to 
this important human problem, while 
establishing a new economic balance. 

One sees everywhere in China, 
striking evidences of the pride of the 
individual in the products of handi- 
craft industry. The new economic 
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order should strive to accord the in- 
dividual opportunities for continued 
expression of talents which represent 
the heritage of a rich civilization, while 
giving to Chinese society generally the 
benefits of the scientific achievements 
of the world during the past six or eight 
decades. At all events, there is no 
possibility of reverting to the old order. 
What the future has in store for 
humanity under this new economic era 
remains to be seen. Apparently, no one 
people or race can any longer live apart 
from the rest of humanity and thrive. 


CHINA COMPARED WITH THE Unrrep 
STATES 


In considering the commercial prob- 
lems of China, we are obliged, then, to 
take full cognizance of the significant 
background as above described. The 
China of today is a society in transition. 
The China of tomorrow will probably 
be more like modern America than 
modern Europe. Physically, China 
and the United States have many 
strikingly common characteristics. 
These two countries lie between very 
nearly the same degrees of latitude. 
They are both vast continental areas. 
Agriculturally, they are much alike. 
Each has its large central river valley. 
Both have a wealth of mineral re- 
sources. While the United States is 
far richer than China in its supplies of 
coal and iron, yet we may credit the 
latter with greater stores of these two 
essentials to the success of a modern 
economic society than has any other 
Pacific nation. In man power, China 
is particularly fortunate. Its great 
masses are naturally industrious and 
possess many other commendable qual- 
ities, 

China is predominantly an agricul- 
tural country, with about eighty per 
cent of its people in its agricultural 
population. Cognizance must however 
be taken of the fact that domestic 
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handicraft industry is a considerable 
part of the by-products of its farm 
labor. However, even allowing for ad- 
justments accordingly, the Chinese 
people, with their primitive agricul- 
tural methods, are realizing but a small 
fraction on their agricultural resources 
and their man power, as contrasted 
with what the American people secure 
on a proportionate unit basis. In the 
United States, but thirty-five per cent 
of the population is rated as agricul- 
tural; yet its masses are far better fed 
than are the Chinese, and have a 
vastly greater surplus for export. It is 
not surprising that the American Red 
Cross Commission, which came to 
China during the summer of 1929 to 
investigate famine conditions, con- 
cluded that China’s famines could be 
relieved only by curing the country’s 
basic economic ills. China is not over- 
populated. With the instrumentali- 
ties of a modern economic society, it 
could produce enough to feed its pres- 
ent population well and allow a sub- 
stantial surplus for export. 


Rariways 


No single factor has contributed in a 
larger way to the economic advance- 
ment of the United States than has the 
railway. Likewise, economic inland 
transportation is the greatest essential 
to China’s advancement in agriculture, 
mining, manufacturing, and trade. It 
seems almost incredible that there 
should be, at this time when the world 
is celebrating the centennial anniver- 
sary of the introduction of the steam 
railway, provinces in China, much 
greater in area and population than 
many European nations, still without a 
mile of railway. Nothing more vividly 
portrays China’s economie backward- 
ness in contrast with conditions in 
America, than the fact that while 
China is considerably larger in area and 
has a population three or four times as 
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great, it has less than one twenty-fifth 
of the railway mileage of the United 
States. Furthermore, some of the 
more poorly administered railways in 
China are charging freight rates eight 
and ten times as high as those obtain- 
ing in America. Thus, the primary 
purpose of these lines is defeated by 
bad methods of operation. Millions of 
human beings in the Chinese Republic 
are today functioning as pack animals, 
at unit costs ten to fifteen times as great 
as freight charges on American railways. 

Needless to state, so long as China 
must depend upon human beings, pack 
animals, and, in some cases, badly 
operated railways, for land transporta- 
tion, the economic lifeblood of the na- 
tion will continue almost stagnant. 
Even though millions of human and 
animal carriers are impressed into serv- 
ice in China, the aggregate amount of 
cargo hauled is only a negligible frac- 
tion of that carried over America’s 
railways. Affluent America cannot 
afford the luxury of the personally con- 
ducted cargo characterizing poverty- 
stricken China. The economic levels 
of the great masses in China cannot be 
substantially raised until a considerable 
portion of the load is lifted from the 
backs of human and animal beasts of 
burden and placed on less costly car- 
riers, and provision made for the eco- 
nomical transportation of the hundreds 
of millions of tons of cargo not now 
being carried. 

It is of interest to note that in spite 
of the disturbed conditions obtaining 
in China, there is at present under con- 
struction in the Three Eastern Prov- 
inces (Manchuria), under Chinese aus- 
pices, a greater mileage of new railways 
than is probably being laid in any other 
section of the world. 


Motor Roaps 


It is also refreshing to be able to 
record a very extensive interest 
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throughout the whole of the Far East 
in motor road construction. There is 
not a province of China which has not 
during the past ten years made some 
progress in this commendable work. 
For instance, in Kwangsi, long rated as 
one of China’s poorest and most back- 
ward provinces, where there is not yet 
among its ten millions of inhabitants a 
single mile of railway, there have been 
constructed during the past five years, 
upwards of twelve hundred miles of 
motor roads, over which several hun- 
dred busses are in operation. In 
Szechwan Province, with a reputed 
population of upwards of fifty millions, 
which represents the most populous 
section of the earth, not yet favored 
with the iron road, there are being 
constructed nearly a thousand miles of 
motor roads. 

Unfortunately, motor road construc- 
tion in China is confined almost entirely 
to the idea of providing facilities for 
passenger travel. Little has as yet 
been done toward utilizing motor trans- 
portation for cargo transport. In 
Kwangsi Province, tens of thousands 
of human beasts of burden may be seen 
trudging along over the newly con- 
structed motor roads under burdens 
averaging about one hundred and 
thirty pounds, at costs far greater than 
would be possible on economically op- 
erated motor trucks. Furthermore, 
rapacious militarists in some sections 
of the country eagerly grasp the oppor- 
tunities accorded by enterprising motor 
bus concerns to tax the traffic so 
heavily as severely to curtail it. A 
little better business sense on the part 
of the motor bus companies would 
encourage the maximum amount of 
possible traffic, consistent with the 
greatest possible revenue to be derived 
therefrom. 

A surprisingly keen interest is mani- 
fest in China in the possibilities of 
aviation. With its vast continental 
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area, its huge population, and its poor 
internal communications, China offers 
a splendid field for commercial avia- 
tion. 

Among the handicaps to Europe’s 
economic recovery following the Great 
War are the numerous tariff barriers 
economically separating the various 
nations comprising the European con- 
tinent. On the other hand, the United 
States thrives by virtue of the fact 
that no tax stations restrict the flow of 
trade between one state and another. 
China, larger in area than Europe or 
the United States, should possess an 
even greater advantage in a free flow 
of trade over a still larger domain. 

Unfortunately, many of those in 
authority, instead of realizing upon 
this signal advantage, stifle the coun- 
try’s trade far more than is the case in 
the commercial intercourse of the 
varied peoples of Europe, by multi- 
farious internal tax exactions, which in 
numerous instances aggregate several 
times the value of the goods in transit, 
thereby killing the goose that lays the 
golden egg. Unless commercial trans- 
portation is linked with freedom from 
burdensome tax exactions, it will be 
futile. On the other hand, pending 
the installation of railways, roads, and 
other modern transportation agencies, a 
system of uniformly reasonable taxes 
throughout the length and breadth of 
China will in itself prove to be a great 
boon to the nation’s commerce and 


industry. 
Economic WastH 

Economically speaking, it is prob- 
ably no exaggeration to state that in 
the aggregate, the Chinese are the 
most wasteful people on the face of 
the earth. Through the instrumen- 
talities of a modern economic society, 
such as the United States, it is esti- 
mated that every man, woman, and 
child in such a community has at his 
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command the equivalent of from 
twenty-five to thirty mechanical slaves. 
It is quite certain that every man, 
woman, and child in Chinese society 
has today on the average less than one 
mechanical slave to add to his produc- 
tive capacity. Industrially, American 
laborers command from ten to twenty- 
five times the wages that the Chinese 
receive, evidently for the reason that, 
with the aid of the mechanical slaves 
at their command, they are propor- 
tionately so much more productive. 
Tt would seem that China in transition 
must look forward to equipping its 
man power with the implements of a 
modern economic society by way of 
scientific devices, and with the educa- 
tion whereby the individual may be 
able to utilize these to increase his 
productive capacity very considerably. 

There are those in China who are 
apprehensive lest the introduction of 
mechanical power and scientific proc- 
esses throw out of employment vast 
numbers now engaged in domestic 
handicraft industry or functioning as 
human beasts of burden. Tens of 
thousands of Chinese in Northwest 
China are at present on the verge of 
starvation, within a stone’s throw of 
vast outcroppings of anthracite coal, 
which are practically worthless because 
they cannot be converted into food on 
account of lack of transportation 
facilities. 

China continues to import coal, yet 
the country possesses greater resources 
in this mineral than does any other 
Pacific country with the exception of 
the United States. It is neither to 
the advantage of China nor to that of 
the trading nations of the world that 
this country should continue to pur- 
chase from abroad hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars worth of commodities 
which are of a nature which can be 
more economically produced domesti- 
cally. 
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While the transition to a modern 
economic society will necessitate ex- 
tensive readjustments, yet there are 
such vast opportunities for the em- 
ployment of labor and capital in the 
development of the country’s latest 
resources that the general economic 
level of the great masses in China will 
very appreciably rise. Instead of less, 
there will be more employment, hence, 
employment at more lucrative rewards 
than obtained under the old régime. 


EDUCATION 


Illiteracy stands out as a heavy 
deterrent to a rapid advancement in a 
modernization of Chinese society. 
Those who are laboring to bring to 
China the results of the scientific 
achievements of the Occident find 
themselves confronted with the fact 
that upwards of eighty per cent of the 
masses in China are unable to read or 
write sufficient Chinese to make it 
possible to instruct them in the func- 
tions which they might perform in 
regenerating their society. On the 
other hand, these great hordes of 
illiterate people, the majority of whom 
are on lamentably low economic levels, 
serve the unbalanced or unprincipled 
agitator as fertile soil in which to plant 
seeds of class hatred and interracial 
animosity. 

The inauguration during recent years 
of a mass education campaign repre- 
sents a constructive measure of great 
potentialities in correcting this appall- 
ing situation. The educational motion 
picture film and the radio should fur- 
nish to the Chinese people excellent 
supplementary media in their efforts to 
overcome the ignorance of their masses, 
who are in reality receptive to that 
which may appeal to them as helpful 
to a betterment of their conditions. 

The privileged few in China who 
have enjoyed a modern education have, 
in many instances, simply substituted 
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a Western academic for an old time 
Chinese classic education. Scholastic 
degrees from Western educational in- 
stitutions or from Western-type schools 
in China have been considered by 
many as the final objective in a modern 
collegiate training. Some Chinese are 
of the opinion that it would be dis- 
tinctly helpful to the whole cause of 
education in their country if arrange- 
ments were made whereby collegiate 
degrees were withheld, to be awarded 
five or ten years after the student has 
completed his academic course, upon 
the record he may have made in the 
application of his scholastic education 
to the demands of his society. 

Too many students in China are 
being educated away from the needs of 
a Chinese environment and too few 
are being trained to understand their 
own country, its pressing problems, 
and how best to make themselves 
factors of consequence in the needs of 
the China of today and tomorrow. 
This not only makes for disappoint- 
ment and dissatisfaction among stu- 
dents so educated, but it also involves a 
heavy financial burden. Unless a 
considerable number of the men and 
women sent abroad bring back with 
them a practical knowledge of how to 
apply their Western training to the 
needs of their country, and really set 
themselves to the task of being of 
service to their nation after their 
return, the sacrifice which must be 
made to give these men and women a 
Western education, under present con- 
ditions in China, is of questionable 
value. 

In the opinion of many Chinese it 
would be wiser to limit scholarships 
abroad to carefully selected graduate 
students. Every student sent abroad 
means depriving a score of boys and 
girls in China of opportunities for a 
schooling in their own country. Thus, 
the question of education in its varied 
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aspects is one of the commanding 
problems in the economic, industrial, 
and commercial life of China. 


ADJUSTMENT OF THE Faminy SYSTEM 


Underlying the whole fabric of 
Chinese society in its emergence into a 
modern economic order, is the problem 
of the adjustment of the family system, 
so long inured to a medieval society, to 
the demands of the modern conceptions 
of man’s relations to hisfelowman. In 
other words, the new China will be 
that of the corporate rather than the 
individual or family entity. This 
corporate idea was a gradual evolution 
in an occidental society, but in China it 
is more nearly a revolution. It means 
the scrapping of old conceptions and 
the substitution of new ideas in indus- 
try, trade, and politics. 

Under the old régime, a man’s rela- 
tions to his family were held sacred. 
He was his brother’s keeper. The 
members of the family shared in the 
responsibilities and the rewards of the 
individual in the family, but initiative 
and resourcefulness among the younger 
generations were stifled and dis- 
couraged. This condition encouraged 
the impregnation of the whole fabric of 
Chinese society with nepotism. Some 
Chinese are recommending that the 
slogan “No relatives or fellow-clans- 
men, as such, need apply for jobs 
here” be plastered on the walls of 
every government building, industrial 
plant, and business office throughout 
the length and breadth of the land. 

The damage done by an overstaffed 
organization lies not so much in the 
extra financial burden involved as in the 
demoralizing effect upon the entire 
personnel, because the lazier and more 
shiftless among the employees dis- 
courage initiative and enterprise on 
the part of those who otherwise might 
have been ambitious to rise to positions 
of trust and responsibility. Thus, an 
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overstaffed organization is faced with 
the danger of a breakdown in the 
morale of its employees. 

The new order demands an intelligent 
appreciation of the responsibilities of 
trusteeship in the larger unit—the 
corporate or impersonal entity. A 
new body of law and of customs must 
be perfected successfully to usher in 
this change from the individual or 
family conception to that of the 
corporate idea. China should be as- 
sured of courts capable of guaranteeing 
to society in general and to the indi- 
vidual in particular, the rights and 
protection to which they are entitled. 
To accomplish this, first and foremost, 
China’s militarists must be brought in 
under the law. 


LEGAL STRUCTURÐ 


In old China, the Chinese merchant 
or craftsman avoided as much as 
possible any contact with legal tri- 
bunals. When disputes arose in his 
relations with his fellowman, they 
were generally adjudicated by a 
special committee of his guild or other 
trade organization. Probably no other 
country has developed the idea of 
arbitration and compromise in the 
settlement of disputes between mem- 
bers of its society to the extent used in 
China. Equity in the sense of com- 
promise, rather than law in the sense of 
legally defined rights, generally dic- 
tated the decisions of the adjudicating 
committees of the guild or trade 
organizations. A certain amount of 
stigma attached to the idea of carrying 
a case to court. Furthermore, legal 
tribunals were, during the latter de- 
cades of the Tsing Dynasty, notoriously 
corrupt. 

It would be unfortunate for the 
general credit standing of the Chinese 
business public, if, with the inaugura- 
tion of an era of modern legal prac- 
tices, as necessitated by China’s emer- 
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gence into a modern corporate society, 
the Chinese merchant, who during 
past decades enjoyed an enviable 
reputation for sanctity toward an obli- 
gation, should relax into one who would 
use the technicalities of the law in 
efforts to evade obligations. China 
should be able to teach the world much 
in the idea of equitable arbitration as 
applied to commercial disputes. 

During the coming decade, China, 
now at the inception of its age of law, is 
likely to be deluged with a plethora of 
legal enactments and regulations which 
affect nearly every phase of the life of 
its people. Tons of literature repre- 
senting the legal modus operandi of 
modern societies throughout the world 
are being imported into China to serve 
as guides in constructing in this en- 
vironment a legal structure patterned 
after that of the modern Western 
world. 

While the object is commendable, 
yet there is a tendency to take over, 
bodily, laws and regulations which need 
not only carefully worked out altera- 
tions to fit them into the peculiar needs 
of this society, but also intelligent 
discrimination to avoid saddling upon 
the Chinese people unnecessary or 
unwarranted restrictions or obstacles, 
some of which represent a duplication 
of laws and regulations already handi- 
capping the effective functioning of 
the societies from which they were 
borrowed. There is a grave danger 
that the new China may get such an 
overdose of law and regulations, or so 
many not suited to the palate of her 
people, that she will suffer from time 
to time from severe attacks of eco- 
nomic, social, or political indigestion. 


CHINESE CURRENCY 


A serious factor adversely affecting 
China’s trade and industry is its 
chaotic currency situation. China is 
on a copper-silver basis. Among the 
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masses, copper is the coin most in use. 
In higher circles and in foreign trade, 
silver figures most prominently. Aside 
from the serious fluctuation in silver’s 
relations with gold in imports and ex- 
ports, China is encumbered with a 
multiplicity of different standards in 
copper and silver coins, as also, in 
certain sections, with considerable 
issues of unsecured paper currency. 
The Minister of Finance of the Na- 
tional Government has courageously 
attacked the whole problem of’ cur- 
rency reform in China. He called to 
his assistance the Kemmerer Commis- 
sion, whose reports are now being used 
in a program for bettering the coun- 
try’s fiscal conditions. Under the 
direction of the Minister of Finance, a 
mint has recently been installed in 
Shanghai which is the largest and 
most modern in the world. This 
should be a powerful agency in giving 
the country a uniform currency. How- 
ever, until the National Government is 
sufficiently strong to dismantle the 
ten old mints scattered throughout the 
country, the majority cf which are 
under the control of militarists over 
whom the Central Government has not 
yet been able to exercise authoritative 
control, it will be difficult to put the 
Shanghai mint into effective operation. 
There is considerable agitation among 
enlightened Chinese circles for the 
placing of the country on a gold 
standard. The fluctuating silver mar- 
ket harasses China’s foreign trade. 
The Chinese dealer hesitates to fix 
exchange when closing an import or 
export transaction. His natural specu- 
lative propensities lead him to chance 
a gain on exchange with the settling of 
his bill. Should it take an unfavorable 
turn, he is reluctant tc take up his 
goods; in fact, if the marzin is a matter 
of considerable concern, the foreign 
trader may be obliged to take a loss or 
to accept an unsatisfactory compro- 
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mise. Furthermore, trade generally is 
taxed by the tolls taken by the banks 
in effecting the exchange transactions. 
Thus, China has much to gain by an 
arrangement whereby trade will not be 
harassed by the uncertainties of a 
currency which, while serving as a 
medium of exchange, is also a com- 
modity subject to the laws of supply 
and demand, plus manipulations on the 
part of those dealing in this commodity. 
The events of the past few months 
have accentuated in a very striking 
manner the handicap under which 
China suffers by remaining on its 
silver currency basis. It is the only 
country of any consequence which 
still continues on a silver standard. 
Furthermore at least seventy per cent 
of the silver production of the world 
represents by-products in the mining 
of other metals. Thus, China has _ 
become the dumping ground for the 
surplus silver production of the world, 
with the result that its trade has been 
seriously impaired and some remedial 
measures must be taken to adjust this 
unfortunate currency situation. It 
would seem that under these conditions 
a very considerable impetus might be 
given to the development of -native 
industry and to the extension of 
China’s export trade, as low-priced 
silver is distinctly favorable thereto. 
Of consequence also to the general 
trade and industrial outlook is acon- 
tinuously increasing unsecured na- 
tional debt, particularly so with the 
gold commitments since the heavy 
slump in silver values. China’s debt 
obligations, domestic and foreign, ag- 
gregated on December 31, 1929, up- 
wards of three billions of dollars silver, 
over one half of which are unsecured or 
inadequately secured. This condition 
not only cripples the Government in its 
efforts to develop an effective system of 
administration so essential to trade and 
economic prosperity, but also deters 
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its embarkation upon larger construc- 
tion projects. Furthermore, the worse 
the Government’s financial position, the 
less the measure of confidence therein 
to be expected from bankers and others 
upon whom it might otherwise depend 
for financial support. 


Armep Forces 


For a country possessed of the popu- 
lation and the resources of China, these 
amounts are not alarming. Provision 
can be made for the refunding of these 
debts, provided the Government can 
harness the vast hordes comprising 
the armies operating independently of 
Central Government control. Esti- 
mates place the numbers of armed men 
in China between one and a half and 
two millions. These in the aggregate 
comprise the largest standing army of 
any nation in the world. Undoubtedly 
the majority are soldiering by force of 
economic necessity rather than by 
choice, and would probably prefer to 
return to peaceful pursuits were the 
opportunities favorable. 

These militarists constitute an in- 
creasingly alarming menace by spread- 
ing disorder and anarchy throughout 
the country, and more particularly 
through the encouragement which 
they offer to the growth of communism 
in China. During the past year, 
communistic terrorism has assumed 
alarming proportions, especially so in 
Central China. It presents the most 
acute problem affecting the general 
welfare of the masses throughout 
China, especially while the Govern- 
ment military forces are engaged in 
civil strife. These diabolically de- 


structive forces threaten to spread like ` 


wildfire over the whole country unless 
effectively checked. 

It is, however, significant that in 
what may be termed sheltered spots in 
China, even though for intermittent 
periods, trade fairly quickly assumes a 
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rejuvenating hue. The resiliency of 
the Chinese people is proverbial. One 
may read of dreadful conditions in one 
section of the country and at the same 
time hear of constructive develop- 
ments in progress in an adjoining re- 
gion. The intricate scientific mechan- 
ism of a modernly developed society 
is easily thrown out of gear, seriously 
affecting the whole organization of 
that society. With its poor internal 
communications and its domestic hand- 
icraft industry, what affects one section 
of China does not necessarily extend to 
other areas. 

Shanghai presents the most patent 
example of trade and industrial prog- 
ress in spite of China’s military and 
political disorders. This is in part due 
to the foreign protection which it 
receives. Its building program, in- 
volving the construction of palatial 
business, industrial, and residential 
structures, shows no signs of a let-up. 
The city has doubled its population 
during the past twenty-five years and 
it is now, with its three millions of 
human beings, rated as being among 
the first ten cities in the world. In 
Shanghai, one will find huge six and 
seven story modern department stores 
and apartment houses and hundreds of ' 
successful modern merchandising and 
industrial institutions. This commer- 
cial metropolis of China, with its 
strategic location at the outlet of the 
most fertile and most populous of 
river valleys in all the world, is likely 
a few decades hence to become the 
world’s largest trading port. 


BANKING AND MERCHANDISING 


No other line of business has pro- 
gressed so extensively in a modern 
way among the people of China as has 
banking. This is not strange, as 
banking in China antedates that of 
probably any other country in the 
world. Although modern Chinese banks 
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have been coming to the front during 
the past two or three decades, as 
evidenced by the fact that there are 
hundreds of them scattered over the 
country, these banks are still without 
effective national or ‘provincial laws 
and are still without arrangements for 
effective examination by properly con- 
stituted authorities. While the West- 
ern banker may in a sense envy the 
Chinese bank which is without regula- 
tion or examination, yet he would not 
be willing to accept the handicaps under 
which the latter must operate to secure 
these exemptions. The fact remains 
that the Chinese bankers, through 
their organized associations, are clam- 
oring for laws, regulations, and ex- 
aminations such as may assist their 
financial houses to become important 
factors in the encouragement and 
furtherance of trade and industry in 
their country. 

No better testimonial is needed to 
demonstrate the ability of the Chinese 
to operate large modern corporate 
merchandising establishments than is 
manifest in the success of their big 
publishing shouses, which have their 
headquarters in Shanghai and their 
scores of branches scattered throughout 
the interior of the country. Even more 
patently successful are the big Chinese 
department stores, employing, in some 
cases, upwards of a thousand clerks, 
large numbers of whom are trained to 
speak English. These palatial struc- 
tures carry hundreds of thousands of 
dollars’ worth of foreign goods of high 
quality. They operate upon the theory 
of a maximum turnover with a mini- 
mum of profit. 

The success of the Chinese merchant 
in the Philippine Islands, where he is 
reputed to control about seventy-five 
per cent of the internal trade, and of 
the Chinese business man in the 
Dutch East Indies, ic the Straits 
Settlements, and in other of the South 
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Seas colonies, where he is a command- 
ing factor in the commercial prosperity, 
attests to his ability to prosper where 
political conditions are reasonably 
favorable. No other people seem to 
show greater ability to thrive under 
adversity than do the Chinese. 
Modern industry in China had its 
inception about forty years ago with 
wealthy officials, who could assure to 
the plants in which they were inter- 
ested certain exemptions from official 
interference and certain considerations 
in tax exemptions. On the other 
hand, the management of such con- 
cerns was, more often than otherwise, 
in poorly qualified hands and lacked 


technically trained men. Hence, these 
concerns were not, in most cases, 
profitable financial ventures. 


During the years of the European 
War, much private capital was invested 
in industrial plants in China, especially 
in cotton mills. Unfortunately the 
earnings were often paid out in divi- 
dends with little or no regard for up- 
keep or reserves, with the result that 
after the heavy war demands ceased, a 
number of the mills were unable to 
weather the lean years. Further- 
more, unfavorable political conditions 
throughout the country during the 
past ten years have been most dis- 
couraging, especially excessive tax 
impositions and difficulties in internal 
communications. 


Prospiems AND Proaruss or THH NEW 
ORDER 

Although China is favored with an 

abundance of cheap labor amenable to 

training as effective workers in modern 


‘industrial plants, yet the crowding of 


these laborers together in big manu- 
facturing centers produces problems 
new to Chinese society. Living costs 
soon rise to proportionately higher 
levels than do wages, and discontent- 
ment follows, producing a soil ripe for 
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agitators. Chinese capital seems to be 
slow to recognize the necessity of taking 
advantage of the lessons learned in 
Western industrial communities, in 
its relations to the laboring masses. 
On the other hand, once Chinese labor 
is aroused and becomes conscious of 
its power as an organized unit, it is 
prone to make unreasonable demands. 

However, despite their handicaps, 
the Chinese are gradually becoming 
increasingly larger manufacturers of 
certain commodities which at one time 
figures prominently in their lists of 
imports. The principal items in this 
connection are cotton goods, matches, 
cigarettes, flour, cement, canned foods, 
toilet articles, and knitted goods. It 
stands to reason that if progress in 
modern industrial undertakings can 
be made under the very unfavorable 
conditions which have obtained in this 
country during the past two decades, 
far greater strides are bound to follow 
in the wake of internal political im- 
provement. 

A factor which lends an impetus to 
domestic manufacturing is the continu- 
ous accentuation of nationalism, carry- 
ing with it such a slogan as “patronize 
home industry.” Also, under tariff 
autonomy, China will undoubtedly 
do much to encourage domestic manu- 
facturing. China has practically no 
old ideas nor machinery in a modern 
sense to scrap, hence she enjoys the 
advantage of being in a position to 
take from the West the latest and 
newest in modern industrial develop- 
ments as well as to profit by the ex- 
periences, the methods, and the ideas 
of Western nations. 

The Chinese of today may be dif- 
ferentiated from his forefathers, in 
that he is receptive to modernizing 
influences of all sorts. He not only 
wants railways, motor roads, wireless 
and telephone communications, air- 
planes, industrial machinery, modern 
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banks, modern agricultural improve- 
ments, a modern judicial system, and 
the latest in educational and scientific 
achievement, but he also is gradually 
being trained to handle these inno- 
vations efficiently. Furthermore, the 
present National Government is the 
best in a constructive sense that hasbeen 
evolved since the revolution of 1911. 

It is almost impossible, even with 
the wildest stretches of the imagina- 
tion, to conceive of the vastness of 
the commercial expansion which may 
follow in the wake of China’s recon- 
struction, once the country has defi- 
nitely launched upon a period of peace 
and order. China’s foreign trade is 
today equivalent to three dollars gold 
per capita, compared with America’s 
eighty dollars. For each one dollar 
per capita increase, China’s total 
foreign trade will be advanced four 
hundred million dollars. 

In the interim—that is, while China 
is attaining a fair degree of political 
stability, installing its needed trunk 
railways and other means of communi- 
cation, developing its hydroelectric 
power and its mineral resources, and 
revolutionizing its agriculture, com- 
merce, and industry—would not the 
Chinese people do well to encourage 
the foreign business man and capitalist 
in further advancing the country’s 
commercial and industrial growth? 
China is today comparable with the 
United States of sixty or seventy years 
ago, when it was so overwhelmingly 
engrossed with its own internal prob- 
lems and the development of its 
interral resources that it had to leave 
the handling of much of its foreign 
trade to foreign concerns and to depend 
upon outside capital for much of its 
internal construction work. 


CHINESE NATIONALISM 


In its relations to the foreigner and 
foreign capital, China enjoys one great 
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advantage over that possessed by the 
United States. America found it nec- 
essary to safeguard itself against 
colonization by peoples of diametrically 
opposed ideals and aspirations. China, 


on the other hand, is so thoroughly . 


populated by its own people as to offer 
no inducements to colonization on any 
large scale by any outside people. 

As the spirit of nationalism becomes 
more general among the Chinese 
people, there is manifest an increasing 
opposition to foreign inter2sts in their 
country. Will not the general welfare 
of the Chinese people be best conserved 
through an intelligent discrimination 
between those privileges enjoyed by 
foreigners which stand as barriers to a 
larger measure of progress for the 
nation as a whole, and those which, 
while superficially placing certain for- 
eign interests in a positicn of advan- 
tage, in reality are destined to be 
distinctly helpful to the country’s 
greater advancement? May not an 
injudicious curtailment of the activities 
of foreigners in China result in damage 
to the economic welfare of the Chinese 
people, far greater than any advantages 
which could be gained thereby? China 
represents the largest poptlated area of 
the earth, possessed of a wealth of 
undeveloped natural resources. There- 
fore, has it not good reason to court 
the friendship of those who may be 
helpful in providing facilities necessary 
to its embarkation upon a modern 
economic and industrial era? 

Some of the Chinese who are clamor- 
ing for the exclusion of the foreigner 
from their country or for the serious 
curbing of his privileges apparently 
fail to realize that there are many fold 
more Chinese living in foreign lands 
than there are foreigners resident in 
China, or that the Chinese resident 
abroad are probably sending back to 
China each year more money in the 
aggregate than foreigners are making 
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out of their investments or other busi- 
ness enterprises in China. 

In America there are about one 
hundred thousand Chinese, as compared 
with ten to twelve thousand Americans 
in China. In New York City alone 
there are nearly one thousand Chinese 
restaurants—a number far in excess of 
the total number of American concerns 
in all of China. The Chinese in the 
United States are reputed to be remit- 
ting annually to their home country 
about thirty million dollars gold, which 
is undoubtedly more than the net 
profits on American business in China. 
Furthermore, it must be borne in 
mind that the people of the United 
States are sending to China annually in 
support of constructive philanthropic 
work under the direction of four or five 
thousand of their resident nationals, 
about ten million dollars gold. 

The Chinese in the Philippine Is- 
lands, the Dutch East Indies, the 
Straits Settlements and other of the 
South Seas colonies, in Australia, and 
in other foreign lands, are annually 
remitting to China a sum aggregating, 
so it is estimated, upwards of one 
hundred million dollars gold. There 
are probably forty to fifty times as 
many Chinese resident in foreign 
lands as there are Occidentals resident 
in all of China, including its so-called 
dependencies. 


Foreign Busrvess Men Here CHINA. 


The function of the foreign business 
man in China is one of greater im- 
portance to the growth of modern 
trading conceptions among the Chinese 
people than is usually appreciated. 
There are those who have looked upon 
the foreign trader resident in China 
as a leech or parasite upon the com- 
mercial structure of the country, ex- 
ploiting the Chinese people and their 
resources to the detriment of the latter. 
Such expressions as “He is taking the 
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Tice from the bowl of the Chinese,” 
and “He is not here for his health,” 
as applied to the foreigner in business 
in China are often heard.. 

It may also be said that the New 
York business man is not in New York 
for his health, nor is the London busi- 
ness man in London for his health. In 
other words, the vast majority of 
business men are in trade for the 
purpose of making as much by way of 
legitimate financial profits from that 
business as conditions will permit. 
This, more often than otherwise, in- 
volves the idea of reinvesting certain of 
these profits in expansion programs 
helpful to a further extension of their 
trading operations. He would be a 
shortsighted business man who sought 
to prosper at the expense of those with 
whom he has his business contacts, for 
his future success depends in a large 
measure upon the degree of satisfaction 
he can give those with whom he does 
business. 

It is the foreign trader in China who 
is responsible for the rapid and substan- 
tial strides which have characterized 
the development of China’s foreign 
commerce. It is he who has done the 
pioneering work in China’s trade with 
the outside world. Had the Chinese 
been so unwise as to exclude the foreign 
trader from their country, China’s 
foreign commerce today would be but a 
small fraction of what it is. Most 
people will admit that the more pros- 
perous is China’s foreign trade, the 
better it is for the nation as a whole, 

The importer resident in Shanghai 
knows that the more satisfaction he can 
give the Chinese dealers through whom 
he puts his transactions, the better 
assurance he has of their continued 
patronage. The exporter of Chinese 
products knows that the more the 
Chinese producer and intermediary 
profit by the transactions he may have 
with them, the greater are his chances 
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for continued business through these 
channels. The Chinese buyers and 
sellers are far too shrewd to be pawns 
in the hands of foreign business inter- 
ests; in fact, a thorough investigation 
of the subject would probably reveal 
that the Chinese have profited propor- 
tionally better in trading transactions 
to which the foreigner is a party than 
has the latter. At all events, if these 
transactions were not netting the Chi- 
nese trader a profit, it stands to reason 
that they would be of short duration. 
Thus, as a matter of mere business, it is 
distinctly unjust to accuse the foreigner 
of taking the rice from the bowl of the 
Chinese. In reality, he should be 
credited with adding more rice to this 
bowl. 

Another important function which 
the foreign trading establishment per- 
forms in the interests of the whole Chi- 
nese people is in educating the Chinese 
to the advantages and the technique of 
foreign trade. The gradually increas- 
ing numbers of Chinese concerns en- 
gaged in direct foreign trade attest to 
the educational value of the foreign 
import and export house in China. 
Trading nations all appreciate the fact 
that if they would sell their products to 
another people, the latter must estab- 
lish markets abroad for certain of its 
products. In other words, in its final 
analysis, foreign trade is recognized as 
nothing, more nor less than barter. 
Thus it is of advantage to both buyer 
and seller. 


Curva’s Forman TRADE 


Fifty years ago, ninety per cent of 
China’s exports consisted of the two 
items—silk and tea. Today, this for- 
eign trade is tenfold greater and com- 
prises more than seventy items, each of 
which aggregates upwards of five hun- 
dred thousand dollars gold. This vast 
expansion in variety of export products 
as well as in their aggregate value is due 
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primarily to the foreign trader who 
came to China to ferret out products 
which he might advantageously sell 
abroad. China is a land of small 
producers. The Chinese agriculturist 
might better be termed a gardener. 
He cultivates intensively a small bit of 
land, probably averaging less than an 
acre per family. Furthermore, over a 
considerable area of the country, one 
will find great variations in quality of 
similar products. In Chinese manu- 
factured products, the vast bulk is the 
by-product of farm labor end is of the 
handicraft sort. Here again one finds 
much differentiation in quality and 
patterns. 

Thus the assembling cf large num- 
bers of small purchases, the standard- 
izing of great varieties of the same 
commodities, and the preparation of 
these products to meet the demands of 
the highly industrialized societies of 
the West, are matters of much concern 
to the foreign export merchant. Be- 
cause of the foreign trader, China’s 
wood oil, egg products, sheep’s wool, 
furs, hides, cotton, peanuts, vegetable 
oil, silk, soy beans, bristles, antimony, 
tin, tungsten, sausage casings, carpets, 
laces, embroideries, straw braids, hair- 
nets, and so forth, have become im- 
portant items in the world’s commerce. 

The financing of China’s exports is a 
matter of much importance. The 
custom had developed, among foreign 
concerns in China, of making credit ad- 
vances against future deliveries. These 
were financed at very reasonable in- 
terest rates compared with the high 
rates obtaining in this country, espe- 
cially those among the farming popula- 
tion, who are obliged to pay from one 
and a half to two and a half per cent a 
month for cash advances. However, 
during the past few years, on account 
of the difficulties in transportation and 
the heavy tax impositicns, demands 
for “spot” cargo have become increas- 
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ingly common. Naturally, this condi- 
tion militates seriously against the 
expansion of China’s export trade. 

The Chinese Government has re- 
cently installed in Shanghai a scientific 
research bureau for the inspection, the 
standardization, and the improvement 
of many of the country’s export com- 
modities. This bureau is staffed by 
twenty-five or thirty technically trained 
Chinese, educated abroad. Plans are 
under way for the establishment of 
similar bureaus in other trade and in- 
dustrial centers. Through the labors 
of such organizations as these over a 
period of five or ten years, provided 
they are operated primarily to aid 
trade and industry, and not primarily 
for revenue producing purposes, China’s 
exports could well be increased several 
fold. 


Imports versus EXPORTS 


Through the growth of China’s 
export trade, the purchasing power of 
its people is gradually expanding. In 
turn, China is becoming an increasingly 
important market for the products of 
other nations. Fifty years ago the 
bulk of China’s import trade consisted 
of cotton piece goods and opium. 
Today this trade is tenfold greater and 
comprises upwards of one hundred 
different items, each aggregating more 
than five hundred thousand dollars 
gold in value. Through these in- 
creased imports, China is assisted in its 
efforts to develop its resources along 
modern lines, thereby adding to the 
wealth of the country and con- 
sequently increasing the productive 
power and the purchasing capacity of 
the individual. 

Some Chinese seem very much con- 
cerned because their country’s imports 
net about twenty per cent more than its 
exports, making for a supposedly con- 
siderable unfavorable trade balance. 
If cognizance is taken of the large sums 
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of money remitted to China by Chinese 
resident in foreign countries, plus the 
contributions to foreign missionaries 
in China, the cost of maintaining for- 
eign government establishments in 
China, and the remittances for foreign 
investments in that country, this 
difference is undoubtedly made up. 
However, it would seem that China 
could well have a considerable actual 
excess of exports over imports if inter- 
nal conditions permitted greater activ- 
ity in the development of the country’s 
natural resources. 

A matter of real concern to the 
people of China is the importation of 
foodstuffs. During the past ten years 
China’s imports of rice and wheat flour 
have increased tremendously. For 
1929, the aggregate total value was 
more than 200,000,000 in Chinese 
currency. The factors contributing to 
the vast increase in China’s importa- 
tions of foodstuffs are: (1) disordered 
internal conditions which have limited 
the area under cultivation and have 
disrupted transportation; (2) larger 
areas of land given over to the cultiva- 
tion of the opium poppy; and (8) heavy 
internal tax impositions, discouraging 
the free flow of commodities. Thus the 
anxiety of the Chinese people over the 
bigger bill which they have to meet 
year after year for imported foodstuffs 
is warranted, especially considering the 
fact that this is a condition which can 
well be remedied. 

Even more disruptive of the eco- 
nomic welfare of the Chinese people are 
the enormous sums of money, aggregat- 
ing upwards of a hundred million 
dollars gold a year, which are being dis- 
bursed upon munitions of war, a con- 
siderable proportion of which repre- 
sents imported articles. Many of the 
items which fall within the category of 
munitions of war do not appear in the 
customs returns of trade, as they are 
imported on special permits. 
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Machinery and industrial and scien- 
tific equipment are becoming increas- 
ingly significant among the import 
items in China’s foreign trade. This 
equipment necessitates the services of 
trained experts to gauge China’s needs, 
to set it up, and to educate the people 
in its successful operation. The occi- 
dental merchant in China also performs 
a useful function to the Chinese busi- 
ness public in fitting Western com- 
modities and mercantile practices into 
the demands of a society or environ- 
ment radically different from those 
from which these commodities and 
practices emanated. 


SPECIALIZED PERSONAL SERVICE 


The foreign importer in China is 
becoming—more so each succeeding 
year—an expert in certain specified 
lines and is obliged to work in closer 
and more intelligent personal contact 
with the Chinese dealer and consumer. 
The old-time commission house which 
handled everything from cotton yarn to 
locomotives is being replaced by the 
manuřacturer’s own trained represen- 
tative, who sells service and technical 
skill with his goods, and who goes to 
the Chinese dealer or consumer direct, 
rather than entrust his business to a 
comprador or Chinese go-between. 

The establishment, under certain 
foreign auspices, of language schools in 
China where foreigners may learn 
Chinese and secure a knowledge of the 
essentials of the Chinese civilization, is 
indicative of an appreciation on the 
part of some of the trading nations of 
the world of the necessity for their 
representatives to make closer personal 
contacts with the Chinese people in 
order to insure a larger measure of 
success in their commercial relations. 

Chinese business men are probably 
not unmindful of the advantage ac- 
cruing to the trade of their country in 
the lower interest rates on money by 
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which foreign trade is handled through 
the intermediate agency of the foreign 
importer than would often obtain were 
the Chinese merchant himself to finance 
this business. The foreign trader, 
assisted by the banks, carries imported 
goods in warehouses for the Chinese 
dealer, against interest charges much 
lower than those generally current in 
the country. Similarly, he renders a 
valuable service to the Chinese dealer 
or buyer in assuming the responsibility 
for damage to goods in transit and in 
effecting adjustments for goods not up 
to specifications. 

There is another aspect of this sub- 
ject which merits consideration. As 
internal conditions improve, the Chi- 
nese capitalist and merchant should 
find increasingly larger and more 
favorable opportunities fcr the invest- 
ment of his capital and the employ- 
ment of his talents in domestic devel- 
opments. May not China, as did 
America during the latter half of the 
nineteenth century, find it advanta- 
geous to entrust the handling of much of 
its foreign trade to those foreign houses 
which are especially equipped for this 
work, pending the country’s emergence 
into the world of trade and commerce 
on that large scale which should follow 
its internal regeneration? 


PATIENCE ann Wispom NEEDED 


It is well to bear in mind that the 
time element is a necessary factor in 
the consummation of the great changes 
which this country is undergoing. To 
iron out the kinks in these readjust- 
ments is a stupendous task. It repre- 
sents one of the more interesting phe- 
nomena in the whole history of the 
human family, as it involves the welfare 
of such a large proportion of the human 
race and affects the destinies of a peo- 
ple who represent the oldest civiliza- 
tion extant. 

There is the constant danger that a 
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handful of unprincipled promoters or 
inexperienced enthusiasts may launch 
the country upon a program of recon- 
struction without first preparing proper 
foundations, with the result that the 
country may become involved in a 
wild orgy of speculative ventures of a 
disastrously inflated nature. Thus the 
factors in the present situation which 
are forcing the country to move slowly 
in its momentous transition are prob- 
ably not an unmixed evil, in spite of the 
many ugly aspects which they present. 

China’s internal problems are tre- 
mendous and will require for their 
solution not only practical intelligence 
but also much time, patience, and sacri- 
fice upon the part of its people. Long 
after China will have formally adopted 
certain ideas from without, which are 
at variance with some of its age-old 
institutions, we shall see projected into 
current China the influence of these old 
customs. For instance, no executive 
mandate nor parliamentary enactment 
can speedily break down or quickly 
alter the far-reaching ramifications of 
the deeply rooted family system. An 
educated public opinion can in time 
wear these down so as to force certain 
unfavorable aspects of them to give way 
to modernizing ideas. 

There is a noticeable tendency to 
scrap in a wholesale way the ideas and 
the institutions which represent the 
fruits of the labors of noted scholars, 
able administrators, talented artists, 
and skilled artisans, over many cen- 
turies of a rich civilization, with little 
regard for their fitness or unfitness to 
the demands of the new order. Think- 
ing Chinese are now coming to realize 
that the cumulative experiences of the 
millennia of their richly unique culture 
hold much of precious value to their 
future, as also to that of the world 
generally. However, to salvage from 
the old China those things which may 
dovetail in with what Western societies 
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may advantageously offer, requires a 
high capacity for intelligent discrimina- 
tion, in order not only to give to the 
people the materials and the tools suited 
to the needs of the new edifice, but also 
to make these adaptable and accept- 
able. 


Cuina’s POTENTIAL CONTRIBUTION TO 
WORLD PROSPERITY 


The majority of Westerners resident 
in China realize that their welfare and 
prosperity respond to the welfare and 
prosperity of the Chinese people. 
China, covering as it does great ranges 
in latitude, is a country of vast dimen- 
sions, abundant natural resources, and 
a huge population, for which reason its 
people may be expected to be big- 
visioned and big-hearted in their atti- 
tude toward their problems affecting 
their relations with outsiders. The 
great trading nations of the world will 
do,well to coöperate with one another 
and with young nationalistic China in 
encouraging and assisting, in every 
possible manner, China’s present sig- 
nificantly momentous struggle. The 
whole world may rejoice in a successful 
consummation of this transition into a 
modernized political, economic, and 
social state. A well-coòrdinated, pros- 
perous, progressive Chinese Republic is 
far less of a potential menace to the 
world than is a disorderly, weak, pov- 
erty-stricken China. 

A thoroughly modernized Asia will 
offer a new world of opportunity in in- 
ternational trade probably surpassing 
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that yet presented by any other section 
of the earth during all of human his- 
tory. In the process, the whole eco- 
nomic level of the Chinese people will 
be raised to a plane more closely ap- 
proximating that of the nations of the 
West, thereby making possible a greater 


community of interests between the 


East and the West. The Occident 
should not view with alarm China’s 
emergence into a modern industrial 
society. For every ten cents increased 
per capita earning capacity, China 
offers the world forty million dollars 
increased purchasing power. As Wu 
T’ing Fang once said, “Add an inch to 
the shirt tail of every Chinese and you 
will keep the cotton mills of the world 
busy for a year supplying the increased 
demand occasioned thereby.” 

Trade makes trade. What one na- 
tion may do toward setting the wheels 
of commerce and industry of China in 
motion should be helpful to all others 
who would aspire to share in the greater 
prosperity created thereby. The world 
in general and China in particular have 
far more to gain from a spirit of mutual 
coöperation in ushering in the new 
order than will either one or the other 
attain through a spirit of mutual mis- 
trust or bitter competition. It is in- 
conceivable that a people with the 
luxuriant cultural background and the 
splendid inherent qualities of the 
Chinese should remain in a condition 
of relative international inferiority, nor 
is it to the interest of the world at large 
that they should do so. 


Transportation in China 


By Jonn EARL BAKER 


Formerly Adviser to the Chinese Minister of Railways; Director Relief Operations, 
China Internationa] Famine Relief Commission, Peiping, China 


HE Chinese have long been noted 

as one of the great trading peoples 
of-the world. What means of trans- 
port have they used and how have these 
means aided or hindered zhe processes 
of trade? How may the Chinese 
farmer transport his grain to a trading 
point? Americans who in their minds 
cannot reconstruct their own land 
without its railways, hard-surfaced 
highways, and airways will have equal 
difficulty in appreciating conditions in 
China. Hence it may not be a waste 
of time and printer’s ink to make some- 
thing of a résumé of elementary prin- 
ciples involved. 


HUMAN CARRIARS 


The simplest method of transport is 
for a man to carry his goods upon his 
back. A strong man can carry about 
one hundred pounds between fifteen 
and twenty miles a day. But he needs 
to be a strong man. In case of special 
need or special inducement, he might 
carry a bigger load somewhat farther; 
but allowing for the effects of sickness, 
accidents, rough roads, rough weather, 
and other disadvantageous circum- 
stances, the average man’s accomplish- 
ment is something less than fifteen 
miles a day with less than thirty 
pounds of load. Army performances 
are much less than this. A strong 
man, therefore, can produce about a 
ton mile of transportation in a day. 
The average man would produce 
hardly one ton kilometer. 

A man carrying on his back the 
heavy load described above, fifteen or 
twenty kilometers a day, needs good, 
nourishing food. In China the experi- 
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ence is that he needs about two and 
two-thirds pounds each twenty-four 
hours. If the race is to continue, this 
average man will need to feed his 
children, his wife, and his aged parents. 
The average family is assumed to con- 
sist of five members, each of whom 
consumes half as much as the laborer, 
or about one and a third pounds per 
diem. Each needs also some clothing, 
a little salt, and a few other bare 
necessities. 

Thus, ten pounds of foodstuff, or the 
equivalent, are required by such a 
porter and his family each day. He 
would consume in ten days all that he 
could carry during a journey to market 
with his grain. If the round trip re- 
quired that he travel without con- 
sumable load in one direction, the 
journey to market could not be more 
than a five-day trip. If it be assumed 
that half the load must be reserved for 
trading purposes, the journey must be 
proportionately shortened. As a mat- 
ter of experience, farmers in China 
rarely take their grain or cattle more 
than thirty miles to market. 

Such a distance obviously does not 
admit of the exchange of any con- 
siderable variety of goods, for the 
zones of climate, the space between 
mountain and sea, and between coal 
field and city, as a rule, are much 
greater than thirty or even seventy-five 
miles. Here we have the reason that 
the Chinese farmer lives in an almost 
heatless hovel during the winter 
months, digs every root out of the 
ground and cuts every shrub from the 
hillside to cook his food, and generally 
lives a very primitive form of life. 


‘TRANSPORTATION IN CHINA 


Here we have the explanation why, in 
a mountain-locked province like Kwei- 
chow, farmers find themselves obliged 
to plant poppy, the opium from which 
has a value per pound sufficient to 
leave something over for trading pur- 
poses after the high cost of transport 
over the mountain passes to the distant 
market has been paid. 

This measuring of markets by human 
consumption is not fanciful in China; 
it is real. Practically all labor wages 
are measured by the cost of the plainest 
sort of food. In times of famine, in- 
stead of wages going down on account 
of the competition of laborers for jobs, 
they goup. Why? Because the price 
of food goes up, and if one wants labor 
done, he must pay a wage sufficient to 
buy the food necessary to produce the 
energy consumed in doing the work. 


MEN versus ANIMALS 


The distance to market by human 
carrier is limited by three factors: (1) 
the value of the load which a man can 
carry, (2) the amount which he must 
eat in a day, and (3) the distance which 
he can travel in a day. Human in- 
genuity has brought forth, however, 
several devices for increasing the 
weight of the load. By means of a 
wheelbarrow a man can push a load 
two or three times as heavy as he can 
carry on his back, and the cost of the 
wheelbarrow exacts only a small toll 
from each load carried. But the wheel- 
barrow requires a road moderately 
level, smooth, and firm. 

Mules, horses, and donkeys similarly 
can carry much heavier loads than can 
aman. But they also eat more; pro- 
portionately to the load they carry, 
they eat fully as much as a man. Be- 
cause of their lack of intelligence, they 
are less efficient as beasts of burden 
than is a man, if they eat the grains 
upon which man usually subsists. 
But animals are able to convert into 
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energy foods which men do not usually 
eat, such as grass, straw, and other 
kinds of rough fodder. Hence, in ter- 
ritory where such rough food is abun- 
dant, animals do the carrying; while in 
regions of high fertility, such as the 
rice districts of China, animals are 
rarely used as burden bearers, most of 
the overland carrying being done by 
men. è 
Which of these methods of trans- 
portation would cost less was discov- 
ered long ago in every part of China. 
Thus, in mountainous sections where 
rough fodder is more plentiful than 
grain, the loads are put on the backs 
of animals. In the desert where the 
rough forage is not suitable for horses 
and donkeys, camels, which eat like 
goats, are used extensively. On the 
plains and wherever trails are suffi- 
ciently level and wide, wheels are used, 
and wherever on the plains rough 
fodder is plentiful, the loads are put on 
cars drawn by animals. Similarly, 
where rough fodder is not plentiful on 
the level areas, the loads are placed 
on man-pushed barrows. 

In much of the Yellow River Plain 
the competition between man and 
animals is very keen, both forms of 
transportation existing side by side, 
wheelbarrows predominating in some 
thickly peopled parts of Shantung, and 
carts being more important in less 
populous Honan, where the standard 
of living is perhaps a little higher. In 
the conduct of famine relief work for 
the American Red Cross in Shantung 
in 1921, the writer had the experience 
of receiving the lowest bids from bar- 
row men in good weather, and from 
carters when the road was slippery 
from a light fall of snow. 


HicHWAYs 


For military and similar reasons, the , 
various Chinese dynasties while in their 
prime built a considerable length of 
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imperial highway. All of the provin- 
cial capitals were connected with 
Peiping by what was called a highway. 
On the plain it was a broad road. 
Near Peiping this road was paved with 
large stone blocks, each weighing as 
much as a thousand pounds, and many. 
weighing more than a ton. In the 
mountains the road dwindled to a 
trail, somewhat improved in the more 
dificult places, but impassable for 
carts. 

In the decadent days of such dynas- 


ties these roads and trails were not re- ‘ 


paired. The springless, two-wheeled, 
narrow-tired Chinese cart is the most 
efficient instrument known to man for 
making good roads bad and bad roads 
worse. The latest period of neglect 
began over a hundred years ago. Only 
recently has the public interest been 
aroused over the subject of improved 
highways. 

Prior to 1920, perhaps a hundred 
miles of improved road suitable for 
motor traffic had been constructed, 
principally in the neighborhood of 
Peiping, Tsingtao, and some other 
treaty ports. During 1920, the Prov- 
ince of Shansi, being disappointed in 
its expectations of a north-and-south 
railway traversing the length of the 
province, began to construct a high- 
way over approximately the projected 
railway route. During the famine 
period of 1920-1921, with funds sup- 
plied by the American Red Cross, the 
writer employed selected, needy men 
from the famine regions of Shantung, 
Shansi, Honan, and Chihli, and con- 
structed in those provinces a total of 
850 miles of highway, all of which was 
suitable for motor traffic when com- 
pleted. , 

The magnitude of this work, the 
speed with which it was accomplished, 
and the attention which it received 
because of the novelty of this method of 
famine relief, served to quicken greatly 
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the interest which had already been 
displayed on the subject of improved 
roads. Military leaders became inter- 
ested—in some cases merely as a bid for 
popularity, in other cases as a means 
of improving their positions. A Na- 
tional Good Roads Association was 
formed under the leadership of the 
present Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
the Honorable C. T. Wang. This 
association has conducted effective 
propaganda and distributed no little 
amount of information as to methods of 
road construction, maintenance, and 


use. 

The China International Famine 
Relief Commission continued the pol- 
icy of giving famine relief through 
labor on highways, as well as on dikes 
and irrigation works. The Province 
of Shansi completed its north~and- 
south trunk highway and is now push- 
ing branches to strategic points, in 
both a commercial and a military 
sense. Other provinces have at- 
tempted to follow the example set by 
Shansi. 

Just how great a mileage has been 
built no one knows. Estimators differ 
in their mileages and in their bases of 
estimates. The China Year Book for 
1926 gives over 9,000 miles. The 
National Good Roads Association for 
the same year gives over 13,000 miles 
and for 1928 reports over 20,000 miles. 
Another authority, reporting for 1929, 
makes the mileage nearly 35,000, but 
this estimate obviously includes sev- 
eral thousand miles of mere trails upon 
which motor cars are being used. It 
may be suggestive, at least, that the 
imports of gasoline in 1928 were almost 
eight times as great as in 1920. 


Roan CONSTRUCTION 
These roads are almost entirely 
mere embankments. A considerable 
portion of the Shansi roads are sur- 
faced with gravel or with a light cover- 
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TABLE Il—Esrmrates or Mitzace or Moron Roaps 
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Anhwei. .. 
Chahar.. . 
Chekiang. 
Hainan Island 
Heilunghang 
Honan .. 
Hongkong . 
Hopei (Chih) 
Hunan 
Hupeh 

Jehol 

Kansu 
Kiangsi 
Kiangsu 
Kirm . 
Kwangsi MEESE 
Kwangtung Leased Territory 
Kwangchow 
Kwangtung 
Kweichow. 
Liaoning 
Macao . 
Manchuria 
Mongolia 
Ningshia . 
Shansi 
Shantung 
Shenasi. 
Sikang. 











Total mileage 








of China 
Book i 
1926 
1926 1928 
185 389 1,010 
a 1,562 1,562 
462 224 559 
811 828 336 
1,161 1,210 687 
155 1,249 1,742 
210 155 291 
777 1,251 808 
7 2 783 
70 282 1,787 
18 80 812 
508 901 1,036 
ed ie 107 
168 185 1,336 
1,160 1,095 2,440 
a 890 
: Doo g 848 
300 25 
1,822 2,494 250 
515 821 1,307 
50 2,001 1,535 
97 107 
333 
ae S 495 
167 412 735 
1l "36 267 
9,188 | 18,189 20,078 





ing of broken stone. A small per- 
centage of the mileage has been 
macadamized. 

On the whole, the experience with 
macadam has not been encouraging. 
In the first place, it is very expensive; 
the hauling of the rock, the breaking 
of it, and the rolling costs upwards of 
$14,000 a mile, compared with costs 
ranging from a few hundreds to $2,000 


for mere earthen roads similarly situ- 
ated. In North China, soil and cli- 
mate lend themselves to the earthen 
road rather than to macadam. The 
loess and the clay contain a small per- 
centage of lime. If the roadway be 
given drainage and a good crown, the 
water soon runs off. A few hours of 
sunshine then serves to turn the 
surface into a sun-dried brick, upon 
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which rubber tires soon produce a 
sheen comparable to that on asphalt. 
In time, traffic wears a trail which will 
collect water and produce a rut; but an 
inexpensive maintenance soon repairs 
the damage. 

Macadam, on the other hand, suffers 
its worse deterioration during the long, 
dry winters. Wind and the suction of 
tires remove the binder material be- 
tween the cobbles; the latter soon be- 
come loose and the resulting pits are 
repaired only at considerable expense. 
If not repaired, the road becomes in- 
finitely more rough than the dirt high- 
way. For the time being at least, 
Chinese conditions do not lend them- 
selves to dependable maintenance. 
Until that form of progress has been 
achieved, China will do well not to 
waste much money on macadam roads. 

In South China, where the soil is 
different, over the sandy beds of old 
rivers and similar places, some form 
of macadam will probably be neces- 
sary. On city streets and wherever 
traffic is so heavy that earthen surfaces 
will not hold up, macadam must be 
used. But in such places, the problem 
is to find a binder which is not pro- 
hibitively expensive. 


PASSENGER TRANSPORTATION 


But the motor road is not a complete 
solution of China’s transport problem. 
So far, motor cars have been used in 
China principally for passenger trans- 
portation. Bus lines have sprung up 
in all directions. A specific example 
will explain their popularity. From 
Lintsingchow to Techow (Shantung) 
is sixty-seven miles. The bus fare is 
$4.50. The time required for the 
trip varies between three and seven 
hours, depending on the season and 
the consequent condition of the road. 
Formerly, the traveler usually spent 
two full days and part of a third on this 
journey. His cart hire was from $6 
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to $8; his inn expenses required an- 
other $2. Tips and incidentals raised 
the aggregate expense to at least $10, 
and if no return trip was guaranteed 
the carter, an additional $5 or $6 was 
exacted. 

The present busses are not comfort- 
able, judged by Occidental standards, 
but they are a luxury compared with 
the springless Chinese cart. Their 
speed and the number of passengers 
carried give them immunity from the 
humbler form of bandit. And say 
what you will, it is out of date to repeat 
that time means nothing to a China- 
man. — 

The amount of passenger travel by 
means of these crude busses is amazing. 
The value of travel is undoubted. A 
surprising feature is the effect which 
these bus lines have upon the popula- 
tion of the route traversed. During 
the winter of 1920-1991, the writer had 
occasion to make a reconnaissance for 
routes in several different sections. 
The impression borne in upon him by 
the yokels encountered made him re- 
call over and over again the phrases, 
“vacant stare,” “loose-hung jaw,” 
“twin brother to the ox,” and similar 
characterizations from The Man with 
the Hoe. Go over those same routes 
today and you will meet men who 
greet you with a smile, with heads up, 
and a level look in the eye, with a few 
words of banter for your chauffeur, 
and the same for you if you can use 
their language. Something new and 
stimulating has come into the life of 
the countryside along these motor 
roads. 


Tus Moror TRUCK 


But when it comes to freight, the 
motor truck has still to prove its right 
to exist. It is competing with the 
camel in Mongolia, but it is likely that 
military necessity rather than eco- 
nomic advantage is at the bottom of 
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that. In Shansi they are beginning 
to take the bulk of the business along 
the motor road—and this in spite of a 
tax which adds perhaps fifty per cent 
to operating costs. This tax has been 
imposed principally as a means of 
deriving revenue with which to main- 
tain roads necessary for military pur- 
poses, but also with the shrewd idea 
of avoiding a crisis with the carters’ 
guild. 

Rates are not standardized, varying 
from thirty-five to fifty-five cents a 
ton mile. Cart traffic is cheaper— 
until the incidental costs are con- 
sidered. Time is money even in the 
case of goods, when interest must be 
paid on funds tied up in stock, or when 
a given market must be reached. 
Damage to goods in transit is another 
important factor. And so, even at 
these excessively high rates, the trucks 
are taking the business in hides, wool, 
cotton, peanuts, and similar articles of 
high value. 

But the capacity of the motor truck 
is so limited that the transport of 
bulky articles like coal and ore by this 
means is out of the question. China’s 
highways will not accomplish much 
in extending markets until they are 
utilized by some device hauling a 
heavier load and using a cheaper source 
of power than gasoline. In Shansi a 
ton of coal costs no more than a gallon 
of gasoline. A coal-burning tractor, 
dragging several trailers, so that the 
individual wheel loads are not too 
heavy for her temporary bridges, 
would seem to be the logical develop- 
ment. 


RALWAYS 


The cheapest form of land transpor- 
tation yet known to man is that by 
railroad.! The average charge on the 


1 This statement is true only if traffic is suf- 
ficiently dense to make the capital cost not an 
undue proportion of the total. 
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railways of China, up to the period of 
military interference, was less than 
one and one-half cents (Mexican) per 
ton per kilometer. On more valuable 
goods the rate was higher; on less 
valuable goods it was lower. On some 
lines and on some classes of traffic, the 
charge was no more than one-half cent 
per ton per kilometer. The rate by 
carrier coolie or by cart varies similarly, 
according to the season, the road to be 
traveled, the weather, and the dangers 
to be encountered. This rate varies 
between fifteen and fifty cents a ton 
kilometer. On the average, it is safe to 
say that the carter’s and the barrow- 
man’s charge is ten times as high as 
that of the railway, while the pack- 
mule’s and the carrier coolie’s charge 
is twenty or thirty times as high as 
that of the railway. 

Thus by use of railways, the dis- 
tance at which markets can be sought 
is greatly increased, an infinitely 
greater variety of things can be trans- 
ported to a given market, the standard 
of living is improved, and wealth is 
created. 

The economic value of the railway is 
fairly well understood by the merchant 
class of China, not in a broad way, but 
as it affects each one individually. 
Traffic has had a normal increase of ten 
per cent per annum. A striking ex- 
ample of this appreciation was furnished 
inthe spring of 1928, when a bridgeon the 
Shantung railway collapsed. Through 
trains were impossible for about three 
weeks and passenger traffic for the 
entire line fell off, as a consequence, 
some twenty-five per cent compared 
with the same month of the previous 
year. But in the following month, 
after through traffic was restored, pas- 
senger traffic increased thirty-five per 
cent compared with the same month of 
the previous year! 

Not only had the railway recovered 
all of the traffic lost during the month 
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of the broken bridge, but it also had 
gained the normal increase! The econ- 
omy, both in time and money, of the 
railway over other forms of transporta- 
tion was sufficient to induce those thou- 
sands of passengers to defer their 
journeys until the railway was able to 
carry them. It is not surprising that 
freight traffic would wait for a resump- 
tion of a through line, but this was the 
first instance known to the writer in 
which passenger traffic was “stored.” 
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enterprise struggled with the task of 
financing this construction, but in 
1894 it became evident that the private 
corporation was not a successful in- 
stitution in China, and the Imperial 
Government assumed responsibility. 
This step had scarcely been taken be- 
fore the war with Japan brought dis- 
aster to Chinese arms, to Manchu 
prestige, and to the Imperial treasury. 
The partition of China became the 
subject of discussion in diplomatic cir- 
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China began to experiment with rail- 
ways fifty years later than did England 
and America. While the latter coun- 
tries made their first trials of the rail- 
way as early as 1825 or 1826, China 
obtained her first experience in 1876. 
This was a ten-mile, narrow-gauge line 
between Shanghai and Woosung. It 
was purchased by the Chinese authori- 
ties from the builders soon after it was 
completed, not because its phenomenal 
success made it a desirable enterprise 
to own, but because they wished to tear 
it up. They did so. 


Earty RAILWAYS 


In 1881 a short line was built between 
the K’ai Ping mines and a canal. This 
began as a semisecret enterprise, but in 
a few years it won Imperial favor and 
the company was charged with the 
duty of extending its line. The Rus- 
sian menace in the North was the im- 
pelling force. For a few years, private 


cles, and the “battle of concessions” 
(railway concessions) began. 

The fruits of this short period were 
the Russian concession for the Chinese 
Eastern line through Manchuria, the 
German concession for the Kiaochow- 
Tsinan Railway in the Province of 
Shantung, and the French concession 
for the extension of the Indo-Chinese 
line into Yunnan. To this list of 
“fruits” may. be added the Boxer 
uprising. 
British and American enterprise did 
not fail to put in an appearance at this 
time. The British secured the right to 
finance the extension of the existing 
Imperial line and, in addition, future 
lines in the Yangtze Valley. The 
Americans tried to get the right to 
build a line from Peiping to Canton, 
but a Belgian syndicate bagged the 
section from Peiping to Hankow. 
Every one of these interests carried out 
the construction contracted for except 
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TABLE HI—RALWAYS IN CHINA CLASSIFIED ÅCCORDING TO LEGAL STATUS 
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the Americans. The latter sold out 
to the Belgians on the stock market, 
to the great disgust of the Chinese, who 
repurchased the American contract and 
the small amount of completed work. 


FINANCING AND MANAGEMENT OF 
RAILWAYS 

Railways in China fall into three 
principal categories—concessioned, 
Government, and private. The con- 
cessioned lines were built and operated 
by private companies formed at the 
instance or with the encouregement of 
a foreign government. Government 
railways were built for the account of 
the ‘Chinese Government, in most 
eases out of funds raised by the sale 
abroad of special issues of Chinese 
Government bonds. On certain lines, 
the underwriting syndicate was given 
a large degree of control over the man- 
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to foreign loans. Government rail- 
ways constitute about two thirds of 
the total length of line. 

All told, five sixths of the railway 
construction in China has been financed 
by foreign money, principally before 
1914. The breaking out of the World 
War put a stop to the flow of European 
capital to China, except for certain 
pieces of construction then nearing 
completion. Since the World War, 
internal conditions and the resulting 
attitude in foreign financial circles 
have made construction all but im- 
possible south of the Great Wall. 
North of the Great Wall, provincial 
enterprise and Japanese capital, com- 
bined, have resulted in a slow but al- 
most continuous construction, until 
the mileage in that area has become 
almost equal to that in the remainder 
of China. 


TABLE IV—KEriomerurs or RAILWAY IN CHINA, CLASSIFIMD BY GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRICTS AND 
LpaaL STATUS 











Class of Railway 
Geographical District Total 
Maenchuria..... ..... 5,483 
Central Plain 6,120 
Scattering. .... 2,082 
Total..... iwas 13,635 ` 





agement and the finances of the line; 
on other lines, built under later con- 
tracts, the degree of foreign control is 
very slight. In all cases, the foreign 
hold over the Government lines has 
become very weak during recent years. 
Private lines are short and inconsider- 
able in the aggregate. These have 
been built in some cases by private in- 
dividuals and in others by provincial 
governments. For the most part they 
represent patriotic but abortive at- 
tempts to build railways without resort 








Recent CHANGES 


The cessation of construction during 
the World War was not an unmixed 
evil. Opportunity was given for 
needed changes in administration. 
The syndicates which had exercised 
technical control over the various 
Government lines built each as a sepa- 
rate unit and operated it in the same 
fashion. There was no such thing as a 
railway “system” in China; there were 
merely railways, each as distinct as if 
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existing on separate islands. An ef- 
fort was now made to weld these lines 
into a system. Within ten years the 
work had been practically accom- 
plished. 

Through trains connected the im- 
portant cities, even though they trav- 
ersed several lines. Through tickets, 
through baggage arrangements, and 
through parcels service were arranged 
at the same time. Accounts and sta- 
tistics were standardized, and then 
attention was turned to freight service. 
Interline waybilling, with standard 
classifications of goods and uniform 
shipping rules, came first. Interchange 
of rolling stock followed a little later. 
The metric system of weights and 
measures was made standard for all 
lines, and a beginning was made to- 
ward standardizing specifications for 
equipment and structures. 

At this juncture, the tradition of a 
central government at Peiping broke 
down. The struggle for existence or 
for supremacy (according to the point 
of view) between the various military 
units resulted in a practical comman- 
deering of the whole railway plant. 
The railway lines which only yesterday 
had merged their individual existence 
into a national system, today were 
again divided, but on an entirely new 
basis—a geographical one, determined 
by military occupation. 

The military occupation has been 
disastrous. The first result was inter- 
ference with commercial uses; the next, 
commandeering of railway revenues; 
the third, rapid deterioration in physi- 
cal condition of the plant, followed by 
the capture of two thirds of all the 
equipment north of the Yangtze River 
by the Mukden faction, which holds it 
north of the Great Wall as a spoil of 
war. 

Probably $100,000,000 (Mexican) 
will be necessary to recondition the 
track, the bridges, and the rolling 
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stock, even if the latter be returned to 
the owning lines. But this loss is a 
pittance compared with the losses to 
commerce during the same period. An 
estimate made early in 1926 covering 
the period September 10, 1924, to De- 


cember $1, 1925, was to the effect that 


as a result of military disturbances the 
loss of tonnage on the Government 
lines represented a value of approxi- 
mately $800,000,000—a sum more than 
twice as large as the total foreign debt 
on the same lines. The cost of food 
and fuel in Peiping at the end of 1925 
was a million dollars a month higher 
than at the beginning of 1924. 

To show the results of continuous 
peace, comparison with the South 
Manchurian Railway is enlightening. 
On this railway, in 1928, ton kilometers 
per kilometer of line were four times as 
great as on the Chinese Government 
railways. Time has served to increase 
the contrast. 

The military struggle cannot stop. 
Truces may be expected, but the Chi- 
nese are only following the example of 
Europe and America when they resort 
to force as a means of establishing a 
governing power where none exists. 
When a single authority has been estab- 
lished throughout the territory served 
by railways, rehabilitation can be ex- 
pected. Certain sections may be re- 
habilitated in advance of that period 
so as to be made useful tools of advanc- 
ing supremacy. This function of a 
railway is beginning to be appreciated 
by the newer and more efficient type 
of military leader which is now suc- 
ceeding to power. 


REHABILITATION 


The outlook for rehabilitation is not 
hopeless, once a degree of stability is 
assured. Chinese railways are profit- 
able enterprises. Traffic increases ra- 
pidly wherever peaceful conditions pre- 
vail. Conditions were not perfect, by 
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any means, in the years 1918 to 1920 
and thereabouts; but in those days the 
older lines earned a net revenue 
amounting to eighteen or twenty per 
cent of the cost of the property. Dis- 
cipline left much to be desired, but 
nevertheless expenses were as low as 
thirty-three per cent of revenues on 
these older lines, and averaged only 
forty-five per cent on all lines. 

Given a year of peace, a restoration 
of merely the old discipline, and suff- 
cient rolling stock, the Chinese Gov- 
ernment railways will earn at least 
$160,000,000 per annum. Allow $75,- 
000,000 for operating expenses (they 
might easily be reduced to $60,000,- 
000), and another $76,000,000 is left 
for interest and amortization of prin- 
cipal. Present necessities for that 
purpose are no more than $25,000,000, 
leaving $50,000,000 for improvements 
and for service on any possible loan. 

The actual method of procedure, 
however, will probably be very differ- 
ent from any general loan for rehabili- 
tation. The faction which ultimately 
prevails will undoubtedly be the one 
which handles its affairs in the most 
capable fashion. In order to make the 
railways under its control efficient in- 
struments of military transport, it will 
take care of physical restoration as it 
progressively occupies territory. In 
order to have the funds for this pur- 
pose it will devote as much as possible 
of the time and the equipment of these 
railways to commercial uses, thereby 
not only securing immediate revenues 
but also stimulating the growth of 
trade which in turn will yield larger 
customs and other tax returns. Al- 
ready, certain railways are showing 
increased revenues, are again paying 
interest charges, and are buying sup- 


plies for cash. 
‘ Probably no foreign loans will be 
needed for railway rehabilitation. The 


probabilities are that when China 
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again goes abroad to borrow, she will 
do so for new construction only. She 
will ask for loans, pledging only her 
faith, and the bargaining will concern 
only rates of interest, discounts, and 
similar financial details. She will yield 
nothing in the nature of management 
or appointment of administrative of- 
cials. 


TRANSPORTATION BY WATER 


Though great is the increase of the 
load which a man can propel when it is 
taken off his back and put on wheels, 
that increase is small compared with 
the increase possible if the load be put 
on water. A river current is not an 
unmixed help; on the upstream trip, 
the current must be overcome. Yet 
even the strength of an opposing cur- 
rent is generally not sufficient to force 
the burden bearer to overland methods 
of carrying. A notable example in 
point is the heavy traffic which for ages 
has been dragged up the Yangtze 
gorges, where, daily, thousands of men 
have earned their food in epic struggles 
against the surging current of this river. 

Through still water or against slug- 
gist currents, a man pulling a boat will 
not travel as far as he would walking 
overland; but the load pulled may be 
so much larger that the shorter dis- 
tance per diem becomes of relatively 
little importance. Thus, canals have 
a great effect in reducing the cost of 
transportation, and, as a consequence, 
in lengthening the distance at which 
trade can take place. Under the more 
progressive dynasties, a great network 
of canals was constructed throughout 
the plains of China, partly for the pur- 
pose of irrigation, to be sure, but also 
as a means of transport.? All over 
these watered plains one may see, 
during the summer months, naked 
men, bronzed by exposure, in threes 
and fours, in tens and scores, tugging 

2? Estimated at 40,000 miles. 


TRANSPORTATION IN CHINA 


away at a rope which at a distance of 
fifty yards is attached to a clumsy but 
effective boat loaded with grain, coal, 
or merchandise. 

Water transportation made possible 
the ancient wealth and culture of 
China. In fact, it would scarcely be 
an exaggeration to say that it has 
determined the general course of Chi- 
nese history. The bulk of China’s 
population lives close to its coast, 
measuring 2,150 miles in length,’ and to 
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try quickly submits to the same dicta- 
tion; and once government in this area 
becomes weak, all China becomes dis- 
organized and impotent. 

At present the hazards of piracy on 
the open sea and the larger rivers are 
such that freight rates are not much 
less than rates on the small rivers and 
the canals. Rates differ according to 
the value of the goods and the difficul- 
ties of the journey. There is no such 
thing as a standard rate. Practically 
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Ussuri . 850 || Grand Central i 
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Liao.... 200 Pope . 125 
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the rivers which flow into the sea. 
Nearly forty million people live in the 
relatively small area drained by the 
rivers which pass to the sea near Can- 
ton. The great central plain to the 
north, with 1,400 miles of sea front, 
drained by the Yangtze, the Yellow, 
and the rivers near Tientsin, and served 
by thousands of miles of canals, con- 
tains all of two hundred million people. 

These two regions, comprising about 
one third of the total area of China, 
contain fully two thirds of the total 
population. They contain probably 
nine tenths of the literate population 
of all China, and certainly, three 
fourths of the total wealth. The 
population, wealth, and military 
strength of the central plain so over- 
shadows all the rest of China, that 
once this area is united under a single 
tule, the remainder of this huge coun- 

3 If indentations be measured, 5,000 miles. 








every shipment must be the occasion 
for a bargain. Yet, typical shipments 
indicate that water-borne freight in 
China costs from a half cent to ten cents 
per ton mile, depending on the class of 
goods and traffic conditions. 

Water rates are not lower than rail- 
way rates on similar classes of goods. 
For the most part, China’s rivers flow 
from west to east, while her railways ex- 
tend from north to south. Yet, in a few 
instances, rail and water courses run 
parallel, and up to the period of mili- 
tary seizure of the rails, the railroads 
were gradually attracting traffic away 
from the water. This was true alike 
as between the Shanghai-Nanking Rail- 
way and the Yangtze River, the Tien- 
tsin-Pukow Railway and the Grand 
Canal, and the Peiping-Mukden Rail- 
way and the Hsukuochuang Canal in- 
cluding the river to which it led. In 
the last case the traffic was coal, while 
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in the former cases it was principally 
agricultural and commercial products. 
But during this period of military 
seizure, China’s rivers and canals have 
regained their former importance in 
her economy. 


CONCLUSION 


China has an old civilization, based 
largely upon extensive water-borne 
transportation. At its height, com- 
pared with contemporaries in other 
parts of the world, this civilization cer- 
tainly was not inferior to the greatest. 
This system of water communication 
cannot be greatly extended, and in 
the meantime the rest of the world 
has developed land transportation. If 
China is to come abreast with other 
nations, she must do likewise. Her 
own experience shows that railway 
transport is far more effective than 
any other form. Civil war has vir- 
tually wrecked much of what was at 
best a very inadequate system of rail- 
ways, and it continues to prevent the 
accumulation of funds for further con- 
struction or the creation of a credit 
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situation wherein they could be bor- 
rowed. 

Under such circumstances, it seems 
probable that such progress as is made 
during the immediate future will be 
accomplished through the construction 
of highways of the cheaper types. 
Highways will permit of only a limited 
progress, even if considerable improve- 
ment be made in maintenance stand- 
ards. The motor bus is effective for 
passenger traffic, but the motor truck 
makes the cost of moving a ton of coal 
equal to that of moving a ton of people. 
A more economical vehicle for freight 
than the petrol-driven truck would 
help. 

It is too much to expect that mainte- 
nence standards will in the near future 
be equal to those in Occidental coun- 
tries. But on such roads as China 
now has, speeds are such that a bus 
journey may cover two hundred miles 
in a day. Perhaps it is sufficient 
progress for one generation to travel at 
ten times the speed of its predecessor. 
In the meantime, railway improvement 
waits for peace and assured order. 


Obstacles to Industrial Development in China ~ 


By Haro» M. Vrnackzn 
Professor of International Law and Politics, University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio 


URING the nineteenth century, 

China was economically self- 
sufficient. There were no felt needs of 
the people—for food, for clothing, or 
for shelter—which were not satisfied 
from within the confines of the coun- 
try, out of its own resources and 
through the labor of its own people. 
Agricultural tools were primitive, but, 
given favorable weather conditions, 
they enabled the soil to be cultivated 
well enough to satisfy the requirements 
for food and raw materials. Climatic 
and soil conditions favored a wide 
variety in agricultural production. 

In the towns and villages and 
throughout the countryside, the arti- 
san, using tools as primitive as those of 
the farmer, transformed raw materials 
into pottery and chinaware and orna- 
ments, and all of the other finished 
goods to which the people had become 
accustomed through long centuries of 
use. Hand labor, of which there was 
no lack, was sufficient to satisfy the 
rather elementary needs of the large 
population of the Empire. 

To a considerable extent each com- 
munity within the country was also 
self-sufficient. Some specialized com- 
modities were produced for more than 
a local market, and there was a con- 
siderable interprovincial as well as an 
intra-provincial trade. Nevertheless, 
this was not so extensive as to do more 
than modify the dominant fact of 
localism and self-sufficiency. Just as 
agricultural and industrial tools were 
primitive, using hand rather than 
steam power, so was the transpor- 
tation system of the most primitive 
character. 
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Prirrive Economic ORGANIZATION 


Similarly, and to much the same ex- 
tent, the economic organization, if 
measured by Western standards, was 
that of a medieval rather than a mod- 
ern country, representing, in terms of 
European history, the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries rather than the 
nineteenth and twentieth. Business 
was an individual and family affair, the 
partnership of unlimited liability being 
the most extended relationship, In- 
stead of industry and trade being 
carried on according to the provisions 
of a commercial law established by the 
state, control was in the hands of the 
guild, and guild rules were the guid- 
ing and determining regulations for 
the existing handicrafts industry. Ex- 
change and pawn shops were to be 
found in place of banks of the Western 
kind. The currency was varied and 
local rather than uniform and na- 
tional. And in all matters, local cus- 
tom was of the greatest importance. 

It is well to remember this primitive 
state of the economic life of China, 
since it represents the condition from 
which there has been slow change only 
within the last thirty or forty years. 
But it is even more important to realize 
that it was felt to be entirely satis- 
factory, and had been so considered 
for a long time, since it enabled the 
needs of the people to be cared for. It 
has been only with the gradual culti- 
vation of new tastes and desires, and 
with the appreciation—also a gradual 
one—that old needs can be better pro- 
vided for by new methods, that this 
self-sufficiency and the complacency 
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which it engendered have been weak- 
ened. 

The self-sufficient attitude of the 
people—one out of contact with the 
rest of the world and so lacking in a 
standard by which to test and evaluate 
itself—is certainly one of the great 
obstacles which must be overcome be- 
fore there can be any extensive devel- 
opment of a modern industrial system 
in China. This feeling of satisfaction 
with the old, established methods re- 
sulted, it is true, from a philosophy and 
a training which emphasized adherence 
to the time-worn institutions and 
practices. But that it had an eco- 
nomic foundation can hardly be denied. 

In certain circles, and to a limited 
but rapidly increasing extent, the de- 
sire for economic as well as political 
change has begun to be felt and ex- 
pressed, indicating a corresponding 
change in attitude. But the existence 
of a desire for industrial development, 
no matter how marked and widespread, 
does not mean necessarily that China 
can become an industrial state com- 
parable to the United States, England, 
Germany, or even Japan. ‘The modern 
industrial society is built upon a foun- 
dation of coal and iron. Many other 
materials, both mineral and nonmineral 
are necessary to machine production; 
but those two are indispensable to a 
first-rate industrial state. 

Since China’s resources are being 
dealt with in other articles in this 
symposium it would be unjustified rep- 
etition to discuss them in any detail 
here! It needs only to be pointed out 
that her mineral wealth has been 
greatly overestimated in the past, and 
that present opinion tends to the view 
that it will be impossible for the coun- 
try to develop a heavy industry com- 
parable to that of the United States. 

1 Those interested in China’s mireral resources 
should consult the important study, Ores and 
Industries of the Far East, by H. Foster Bain. 
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NaruraL RESOURCES 


There is an adequate supply of coal 
for power purposes, but only a small 
portion of it is coking coal, and some of 
the remainder is at present commer- 
cially unavailable. Thus, China is 
handicapped in this respect. She must 
also be considered to be somewhat 
deficient in iron ore, much of the re- 
serve being low in iron content. The 
total estimated reserve itself is much 
smaller than that of the United States. 
It should be added, however, that in 
both of these minerals China is more 
amply supplied than Japan, which has 
been rapidly changing to an industrial 
base in the last four decades, and she is 
better supplied than some of the more 
important European countries which 
have developed an extensive machine 
production. 

The conclusion would seem to be 
justified that, while handicapped by it, 
China can surmount the obstacle 
presented in the insufficiency of coking 
coal and of iron ore, and, if there are 
no other insurmountable obstacles, be- 
come an important manufacturing 
country .? 

Of the other mineral resources of 
value to industry, it may be said that 
China, so far as her deposits are known, 
is notably deficient in sulphur and 
petroleum. Manganese, tin, tungsten, 
antimony, and mercury are not lacking, 
and in the case of tungsten and tin she 
is able not only to supply her own 
needs but also those of a considerable 
part of the rest of the world. 

Cotton is grown so extensively in 
China that the country is second only 
to the United States as a producer of 


2 The establishment of foreign control of some 
of China’s coal and iron resources further limits 
the supply available for domestic consumption. 

his and some other obstacles to industrial 
development due to foreign relations are, how- 
ever, outside the scope of this discussion. 


OBSTACLES To ĪNDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT IN CHINA 


the raw material so necessary to a 
textile industry. At present, eighty 
to ninety per cent of the total produc- 
tion is estimated to be from native 
varieties. The fiber, however, is short 
and coarse, suited better to the primi- 
tive domestic system than to the 
machine production which distin- 
guishes modern from medieval indus- 
try. Only the coarser yarns can be 
made from it. “Experiments con- 
ducted by the Nanking University.” 
however, “have demonstrated that 
certain strains of American cotton can 
be successfully acclimated.” 3 It has 
also been demonstrated that the native 
plants can be much improved by 
selection. 

The production of silk, another im- 
portant raw material, is also capable of 
much improvement. The native eggs 
show from seventy-five to eighty per 
cent disease. But the International 
Committee for the Improvement of 
Sericulture in China has been able to 
reduce the percentage of bad layings to 
twelve and even as low as eight per 
cent. This shows clearly the possi- 
bility of improvement in sericulture. 
Attention is also being given to the 
more careful selection and cultivation 
of the mulberry. As a result of the 
continuation and the broadening of 
the experimental work now going on, 
China should be able to adapt her raw 
silk production more and more fully 
to the requirements of modern machin- 
ery and, while building up a machine 
industry, regain her old position in the 
silk trade. 

Similarly, it is possible for the coun- 
try to supply itself with raw wool and 
also to enlarge its exportation of it both 
as a raw material and ultimately as a 
manufactured product. But, just as 
with cotton and silk, there is the 
necessity for improvement, which in 

3 Arnold, Julean, Commercial Handbook of 
China, Washington, 1926, p. 281. 
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this case can readily result from the 
introduction of new strains and from 
the exercise of greater care in the 
selection and the breeding of animals. 
There is, consequently, so far as raw 
materials alone are concerned, the 
possibility of development of a textile 
industry, machine rather than handi- 
craft in character, extensive enough to 
supply the needs of the country and 
even to engage in competition in the 
world market. The obstacle presented 
in the form of lack of care in the pro- 
duction of the raw materials can be 
readily enough overcome now that it 
is beginning to be perceived as an 
obstacle. 

Another handicap, already referred 
to, may be China’s lack of ability to 
manufacture her own machinery. But, 
if a sufficient steel industry cannot be 
developed, she may readily continue to 
import her textile machinery as she is 
now doing. The number of spindles 
and power looms now installed indi- 
cates that a native industry on the basis 
of imported machinery is not im- 
possible. 

If space permitted a more extensive 
review of the situation, it might be 
more conclusively shown that indus- 
trial development, while handicapped 
by the backwardness and primitiveness 
of production, is not precluded by 
reason of the inadequacy of raw mate- 
rials. What has been said of cotton, 
silk, and wool may be taken as broadly 
illustrative. China is rich in the po- 
tentialities of her production of many 
and varied raw materials. 


Lazsor SUPPLY 


But there is another type of resource 
which must be considered before we 
conelude that China will have over- 
come all obstacles to industrial devel- 
opment if she improves the raw mate- 
rials which are at her disposal, makes 
adequate use of the power resources 
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represented by her coal reserves, and 
utilizes such iron ore as she possesses, 
supplementing when and where neces- 
sary by the importation of machinery. 
The machine economy implies the 
factory system, which, in turn, neces- 
sitates the existence of a labor supply 
detached from the land. It means the 
gradual ending of the domestic system, 
within which production takes place 
in the cottage of the master, who may 
also engage, as may his journeymen, in 
farming or some other occupation. 
Industrial activity consequently may 
be seasonal and supplementary rather 
than regular and primary. 

It is a commonplace that China 
represents a tremendous labor reser- 
voir. But it must be remembered that 
eighty to eighty-five per cent of the 
population are farmers by birth, by 
inclination, and by tradition. A sub- 
stantial fraction of the remaining 
twenty per cent find occupation as 
carriers because of the primitive nature 
of the transportation system, or are 
otherwise engaged in trade as distin- 
guished from industry. At present 
there is not a sufficiently large de- 
tached class of laborers to provide the 
necessary labor supply for an extensive 
industry. This, it will be said, is 
merely because there has been no 
machine production calling for men 
who will respond to the call of the 
whistle as a means of earning a liveli- 
hood. Build factories and offer higher 
wages than can be earned in the shops 
and on the farm, and the demand for 
laborers will create the supply! 

There is more than a grain of truth 
in this position. But it does not by 
any means tell the whole story. One 
would think that the impoverished 
farmer or artisan-farmer or shopkeeper 
would turn gladly and quickly to any- 
thing that would offer him a chance to 
improve his lot. China, however, is 
par excellence a land of custom and 
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tradition and family. Most families, 
no matter what may be true of indi- 
vidual members, are rooted in the soil. 
Their ancestors before them have been 
farmers, and that in a particular part 
of the country. Consequently, even 
those who leave the land—unless the 
whole group moves to town—are liable 
to respond to the call to help with the 
spring plowing or the autumn har- 
vesting. Work in the towns has, even 
to the present day, been somewhat, if 
not largely, seasonal in character. 
The demands of the family must be 
modified, where the group remains on 
the land, before an adequate industrial 
labor supply will develop. 

Family demands must also be modi- 
fied in another respect. For a long 
time it has been the custom for the 
successful members of the group to 
provide for all. This means, for in- 
dustry as well as politics, that unfit 
and untrained men are given jobs be- 
cause of relationship to those in re- 
sponsible positions. For the same 
reason, positions are created when 
necessary. In this way family concep- 
tions and requirements constitute a 
drag on both industry and politics. 
Thus, family presents a socio-economic 
obstacle to industrial development. 


Ner ror TRAINING 


Closely related to this question of 
labor supply is that of training. It is 
undoubtedly true that the machine 
does not demand as long or as arduous 
an apprenticeship before it can be 
properly tended as is necessary before 
the apprentice can become a journey- 
man or a master workman in the domes- 
tic system. But modern industry de- 
mands a much larger group of more 
highly trained men to plan and direct 
than does the more primitive system. 
Scientific and technological training 
are indispensable to the management 
of a modern industrial system. 


OBSTACLES TO InpustTRIAL DEVELOPMENT IN CHINA 


Here is presented an obstacle to the 
rapid development of a Chinese in- 
dustrial order comparable to that of 
the United States, England, Japan, or 
Germany. Technical education needs 
to be more emphasized than it is today. 
The Chinese has always looked upon 
schooling either as an end in itself or 
as a means of attainment of a posi- 
tion within the political system. The 
scholar, academically conceived as the 
holder of a literary degree, has been held 
in the highest esteem, with the farmer 
rating next in the social hierarchy. 
The artisan and the man of commerce 
have been put down towards the bot- 
tom of the scale. Consequently, until 
the recent past, students have not been 
interested so much in acquiring the 
technology of the West as in under- 
standing its political, social, philosophi- 
cal, and literary heritage. 

This attitude has even affected work 
in the engineering and other technical 
schools which have actually been es- 
tablished. The student has been tra- 
ditionally above using his hands. He 
has been willing to fill his head with the 
materials in books and to direct others 
in making application of the principles 
in the books, but he has not been willing 
to “lose face” by stepping out of his 
rôle of scholar long enough to learn by 
actually doing the things which, later, 
others would be expected to do under 
his direction. While this attitude is 
slowly disappearing as a result of a 
constantly enlarged contact with the 
non-Chinese world, it still remains. 
And while it exists it will be impossible 
to develop the necessary body of tech- 
nically trained men. 

There are several technical schools, 
such as: Peiyang University, founded 
in 1895, and now restricted entirely to 
engineering work; the Chiao T’ung Pu 
Nanyang University, with its course in 
electrical and mechanical engineering 
and in railway administration; Tong- 
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shan University, with its four-year 
civil engineering course; the National 
Southeastern University, with its col- 
leges of agriculture, engineering, and 
commerce; Yenching, stressing, among 
other subjects, vocational courses in 
agriculture, leather manufacturing, 
and business training; Nankai Uni- 
versity, with its colleges of mines, 
commerce, and science; and some 
others. But there is still an inade- 
quacy of high-grade technical schools. 
Much money will have to be spent in 
the direction of technical education 
before China is in as good a position in 
this respect as the leading industrial 
countries. 

Even then, before the investment can 
be expected to yield the proper returns, 
the traditional conception of the rôle 
of the student will have to be modified’ 
more fundamentally than it has been 
up to the present time. “The great- 
est problem in industrial education 
today is to show these students that 
leadership in modern industry can 
be gained only through practical ex- 
perience and the frequent soiling of 
hands.” 4 


NEED For CAPITAL 

Further than this, capital is neces- 
sary for industrial development; and 
at the stage reached in China, this 
capital must come from the industrial 
nations which have, as a result of an 
earlier development, accumulated a 
surplus beyond their own needs. At 
present, while there are individual 
Chinese who are wealthy, there is not a 
domestic supply of fluid capital which 
is sufficient to finance the construction 
of railways, the opening of mines and 
the installation of machinery for work- 
ing them, the dredging of rivers and the 
improvement of port facilities, and the 
construction of many factories and 
their supply with modern machinery. 

4 China Year Book, 1925, p. 249. 
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It is instructive to note, in this last 
connection, that most of the existing 
establishments are small and have re- 
quired only a small capitalization. 
All of the above mentioned undertak- 
ings are necessary antecedents of ex- 
tensive industrial development. Even 
were there a supply of domestic capital 
available, it is highly improbable that 
it could be utilized under present con- 
ditions, for to draw sufficient capital 
together it is necessary to go beyond 
the partnership and make use of the 
corporate form of organizetion; but the 
experience of many with the Chinese 
corporation has been highly unsatis- 
factory. The honesty of the individ- 
ual Chinese has become proverbial; but 
it must be confessed that the higher and 
rarer conception of corporate honesty 
has not yet been effectively introduced 
into the country. The misuse of some- 
one else’s funds, not unknown in other 
countries, has occurred often enough in 
China to cause a natural reluctance to 
participate in corporate enterprise. 

But, even under the best of condi- 
tions, it would still be necessary for 
China to borrow from abroad; and it 
goes almost without saying that for- 
eign capital will not flow into a country 
in the present state of China except 
under conditions which would appear 
onerous to Chinese nationalists. Until 
political stability has been attained 
and until, as a consequence, China 
commences to pay at least the interest 
on her outstanding obligations, the 
credit of the country in foreign eyes 
will not be sufficiently restored to 
enable it to make further approaches 
to the foreign money markets except on 
terms which it would not at all be to 
its interest to accept. 

It is true that China has continued 
to make payment of interest and the 
principal account on some of her 
obligations during the period of tur- 
moil of the past and present decades; 
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but that does not establish sufficient 
confidence for the future, because of 
the fact that the security has been 
under foreign administration. Other- 
wise it is probable that there would 
have been default of these as well as 
other loans. 

This is a matter of public rather than 
private credit, of course, but the basic 
undertakings will involve the public 
credit. And for the others, involving 
individual rather than state enterprise, 
there remains the question as to. 
whether foreigners have enough con- 
fidence in the corporate honesty of the 
Chinese to send their capital into the 
country, under present conditions, 
without insisting on foreign super- 
vision of its expenditure and perhaps 
administration of the enterprise for 
which it is to be used. As conditions 
change, confidence will grow, and the 
obstacle presented to industrial devel- 
opment in the form of insufficient 
capital will be surmounted. 


NEED ror CoMMUNICATIONS 


From the standpoint of developing 
the industrial life of the country, 
capital is most urgently needed for the 
improvement of the system of com- 
munications. A local market can ab- 
sorb the output of the handicrafts, but 
machine production demands a na- 
tional and ultimately a world market. 
Factories also need to draw their raw 
materials from a large area rather than 
from one rigidly circumscribed on 
account of inadequate means of trans- 
portation. In the industrial country, 
agriculture becomes specialized, fol- 
lowing in the train of industry. Pro- 
duction for the market rather than for 
direct consumption becomes the rule. 
Exchange, even in the agricultural 
regions, becomes more necessary as the 
farmer finds it possible to cultivate one 
or two staples rather than to attempt 
to satisfy directly all of his needs. 


OBSTACLES To INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT IN CHINA 


But a system of specialized agriculture 
is impossible if there is no way to get 
the crop to a market, which may be at 


a considerable distance from the area of ` 


production. Consequently, from this 
point of view, as well as from that of 
enlarging the market for the manu- 
factured product, it is necessary for a 
country such as China to overcome 
the obstacle of primitive and inade- 
quate means of communication if it is 
to become industrial in character. 

The development of Manchuria well 
illustrates the effect of building rail- 
ways. Because of the creation of a 
market as a consequence of the con- 
struction of the Manchurian railways, 
especially the South Manchurian, a 
principal staple crop has come to be 
the soy bean. Along the line of the 
railways are to be found numerous 
factories for extracting the oil and for 
making bean cakes. It is also the 
railway which has made accessible the 
coal and the iron of the Manchurian 
provinces. In the same way, “the 
Shantung railway ...has been a 
main cause of the development of the 
straw-braid plaiting industry.”> But 
it is hardly necessary to illustrate 
further such an obvious relationship. 

That China is inadequately served 
from the standpoint of railways and 
good roads may be briefly shown by 
comparison with the United States. 
As against the 265,000 miles of railway 
of the latter, the former has only 6,500 
miles. The United States has 300,000 
miles of surfaced motor roads as against 
the less than 1,000 miles for China. 
‘The graded dirt roads of China have an 
estimated length of 10,000 miles, while 
it is a million miles in the United States. 
A similar discrepancy is shown in other 
aids to industry and intercourse. There 
are: 11,000 post offices in China as 
against 52,000 in the United States; 

5 Papers respecting Labour Conditions in China, 
China No. 1 of 1925 (Cmd. 2442), p. 55. 
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100,000 telephones as contrasted with 
17,000,000; 8,000 miles of telegraph 
wires as against 1,500,000; 900 tele- 
graph offices compared with 25,000.° 
Mr. Julean Arnold says: 


It is not unreasonable to surmise that 
China will require 100,000 miles of railways 
to take care of its pressing economic trans- 
portation needs. This would involve an 
expenditure of at least five billion dollars 
gold. However, every hundred miles cf 
railways constructed should not only pay 
for itself, but provide earnings sufficient to 
pay the expenses of an additional hundred 
miles.” 

If one adds to this the sums neces- 
sary to extend the existing postal, 
telegraph, and telephone systems, to 
construct adequate roads, to build up a 
wireless system and an air service, and 
to improve the inland waterways and 
the harbor facilities, the problem is 
presented in its broad form. It will 
take time and the expenditure of much 
money before China will have a system 
of communications comparable to that 
of the United States and calculated to 
serve the needs of an industrialized 
state. The backwardness of the coun- 
try in this respect cannot but be con- 
sidered a serious, although not an m- 
surmountable, obstacle to industrial 
development. 


FINANCIAL ORGANIZATION IMPERFECT 


Some of the other obstacles are even 
more familiar than are those that have 
just been outlined. Since they are 
discussed elsewhere in this symposium 
in detail, a reference to them in this 
article will have to be sufficient. There 
is, for example, a vital relationship 
between the financial system of China 
and the development of the new indus- 
try. Banking institutions comparable 


$ Arnold, Julean, op. cit., p. 268. 

7 Report of the Advisory Committee, together with 
other Documents respecting the Chinese Indemnity, 
China No 2 of 1926 (Cmd. 2766). 
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to those of Western states are in the 
process of development, but much 
remains to be done before they can ade- 
quately serve the existing industry and 
play their part in promoting further 
development. 

The currency system also needs 
drastic reform, as has been recognized 
since the beginning of the present cen- 
tury. Currency reform, however, must 
wait on the completion of the unifica- 
tion of the country under a strong 
Central Government. The Kemmerer 
Commission, appointed a year ago, may 
be able to suggest practical steps to be 
taken in the direction of simplification, 
and perhaps looking toward a change 
from the silver to a gold or gold-ex- 
change basis; but it will remain for the 
Government to put its recommenda- 
tions into effect. At the moment, it 
appears problematical as to whether 
unification has gone far enough to en- 
able the several varieties of tael and 
dollar of local circulation to be replaced 
with one standard, accepted at its face 
value in all transactions thraughout the 
entire country. But until che present 
fluctuating, various, and confusing cur- 
rency is made stable, simpls, and uni- 
form throughout China, it will remain 
as an obstacleto industrial development. 


POLITICAL PROBLEM 


Again, some features of the fiscal 
system retard rather than facilitate 
industrial development. The recovery 
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of tariff autonomy, if the re-acquired 
control of levies on imports and ex- 
ports is wisely used, will enable the new 
industry to be protected during its 
period of infancy. But such taxes as 
the Likin serve as obstacles to the free 
movement of goods throughout China, 
just as national tariffs impede the 
exchange of commodities within the 
European world. (The likin is an 
internal transit tax which was origi- 
nally a contribution of a thousandth 
levied on the value of goods, but which 
has, during the three-quarters of a 
century since its institution, suffered 
notable accretions, and has become an 
intra-provincial as well as an inter- 
provincial levy.) A Central Govern- 
ment strong enough to control the 
provinces is the prerequisite to the 
elimination of such obstacles. 

In fact, the removal of many of the 
obstacles noted, together with some 
others not mentioned, awaits the defini- 
tive solution of the political problem. 
If and when the country is finally 
unified and political stability has been 
completely restored, and only then, 
will the maximum of progress be made 
in the introduction of the machine 
economy. In any event, it is clear 
that there will not be an over-night 
economic transformation effected, but 
that there will be a sufficiently gradual 
change to make possible the careful 
adaptation of old institutions to new 
needs. 


Certain Vital Problems of China’s Industry 


By O. S. Læv, Pa.D. 
Managing Director, Shangha: Cement Company, Shanghai, China 


HINESE industries are yet in 
their infancy, but their future 
growth is beset by many thorny 
problems. The more vital ones are: 
labor unrest, continuous civil war, 
irregular taxation, and lack of trained 
personnel and experience in adminis- 
tration. Chinese labor is plentiful. 
Under normal conditions, the only 
question that needs worry the em- 
ployer is skill and efficiency. The 
workmen are satisfied with small pay 
and do not dispute much about work- 
ing hours or conditions. They are 
willing to learn and easy to manage. 
With the spread of Bolshevik propa- 
ganda during the past few years, how- 
ever, labor has become unruly and con- 
stitutes a most serious menace to the 
future of China’s industries. Collec- 
tive bargaining has come to stay. 
Practically all workers are organized. 
Misled by half-truths and conscious 
of the power of organized strikes, a 
tyranny of numbers reigns in the 
plants, and industries are at the mercy 
of a few professional agitators. 


Union METHODS 


For instance, one of the largest 
manufacturing plants in Shanghai em- 
ploys about four thousand workers 
and staff. This company is reputed 
to be paying the highest wages in 
China, and maintains many welfare 
measures, including sick benefits, ma- 
ternity allowance, free dispensary serv- 
ices, retiring bonus, profit sharing, and 
group life insurance. For the past few 
years, however, the management of 
this company has been confronted with 
a threatened strike every spring and 
fall when the peaks of the business ap- 
proach. The union raises disputes on 


questions from wage increases to the 
election of the general manager of the 
company. Wages during the past 
five years have increased from two 
hundred to three hundred per cent, 
but production and efficiency have 
decreased. The company is not able 
to fill orders on contract time, nor can 
it compete with independent open 
shops in prices. The largest Chinese- 
owned cigarette factory, which flour- 
ished for years, had to close its doors 
some two months ago because of irrepa- 
rable losses sustained from the very 
same conditions. 

Not only do the unions demand wage 
increases from time to time, but they 
abuse the overtime payment privilege. 
They loaf or limit production during 
the working time, and then demand 
pay for overtime work en masse in the 
evening. The management is com- 
pelled to yield for the sake of produc- 
tion. An ordinary worker can, there- 
fore, earn from a month and a half to 
two months’ wages for work that should 
have been finished in a month’s time. 
Those receiving wages on piece rate 
limit production by mutual agreement, 
so that each earns approximately the 
same wage and no one sets the pace 
for the rest. 

The management is deprived of all 
disciplinary rights over the employees, 
but the union stops, at will, its mem- 
bers from doing work. One of the 
unions was known to have suspended 
three department heads of a store 
from work for ten days to a month 
without even pretending to notify the 
management. The climax of their un- 
ruliness was reached when one union 
came out with a refusal to recognize an 
appointee of the management as man- 
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ager of a division, and advised the 
Board of Directors on the selection of a 
board member as general manager of 
a company. 

A peculiar feature of the movement 
for the unionization of Chinese labor is 
that not only workers and wage earners 
are organized, but the salaried staff and 
the salespeople are also organized on 
the same basis, and operate in alliance 
with the workers. This renders the 
problem of personnel management 
doubly difficult. The employees of all 
the old-style Chinese medicine shops 
in Shanghai are organized into one 
trade union. Recently, the union at- 
tempted to assign unemployed mem- 
bers to the shops without the permis- 
sion of the shop owners. When the 
owners refused to listen to the dictates 
of the union, a strike was called. This 
may be a simple way to solve the un- 
employment problem, but it is down- 
right industrial suicide. 

In a word, there seems to be no limit 
to the union’s demands for wage in- 
creases, nor do the unions realize their 
proper place in the modern industrial 
world. No matter how well a business 
may be organized, labor activities dis- 
rupt it. Neither can discipline ever be 
enforced among the employees. Bud- 
getary control is impossible. Produc- 
tion can never be _ systematized. 
Hedged round by such unhealthful 
surroundings, China’s infant industries 
can only face ruin. How to bring 
order out of industrial chaos, to put the 
labor leaders in their proper places, and 
to turn labor’s thoughts from destruc- 
tive obstruction to constructive co- 
operation with the employer, are the 
problems that challenge all who have 
China’s industrial future at heart. 


INADEQUATE ADMINISTRATIVE 
PERSONNEL 


A second phase of Chinese industrial 
problems lies in the lack of experienced 
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personnel in the administration of large 
industries. Previous to the coming of 
the factory system, Chinese industries 
were in the handicraft stage. A dozen 
persons, interrelated in one way or 
another by kinship, might work for one 
employer. They worked, rested, and 
lived together much as members of one 
family. The art and knowledge of the 
trade was passed on from one to an- 
other by a system of apprenticeship. 
Aside from making a reasonable profit, 
there were no worries. 

The introduction of the factory sys- 
tem and mass production brought in an 
entirely different situation. Manage- 
ment is no longer a haphazard affair 
but requires technical training and 
expert knowledge. Most of the em- 
ployers who are now at the helm are 
still of the older school. It may be 
easy to build a modern factory and 
equip it with up-to-date machinery, 
but the problem of directing such gigan- 
tic affairs is beyond them. For this 
reason, the history of many concerns 
in the various industries in China has 
been invariably the same. They pros- 
per and expand in the beginning, but 
start on the road to failure when a fair 
size is reached. Lack of organizing 
and administrative ability and a dearth 
of trained and experienced personnel 
are the reasons found in every case of 
industrial failure in China. Modern 
industries can no longer be run by the 
rule of thumb; it requires thorough, 
technical training to deal with the 
difficult problems. 

Division of labor and departmental- 
ization of activities are necessary to 
big business. When not properly co- 
ordinated, they often cause serious 
delays in the dispatch of busi- 
ness, and duplication of efforts and 
machinery. Few Chinese industrial 
organizations are free from the pes- 
tilence of this form of management 
malady. 


CERTAIN VITAL PROBLEMS OF CHINA’S INDUSTRY 


FOREIGN COMPETITION 

A third phase of China’s industrial 
problems is foreign competition. The 
economics of mass production neces- 
sitate the seeking of world markets. 
China, although low in her per capita 
consumption of manufactured goods, 
has a quarter of the world’s population 
and no tariff wall of any kind, and she 
serves as an excellent dumping ground 
for all who may heve any excess prod- 
ucts to dispose of. Foreign manu- 
facturers, with their vast resources 
and superior quality, easily capture 
the market. Chinese manufacturers, 
whose products are crude, whose costs 
are high, and whose merchandising is 
inefficient, become easy victims in the 
struggle. This is equally true in the 
field of export. Chinese silk and tea 
used to head world production. Now- 
adays, the world prefers Japanese silk 
and Ceylon tea. Chinese exports are 
decreasing. The restoration of tariff 
autonomy gives Chinese industries a 
feeble ray of hope, but the struggle 
ahead is by no means easy. 


INTERNAL DISTURBANCE 


The fourth phase of China’s indus- 
trial problem, transitory perhaps, but 
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none the less vital, is the unsettled 
political condition of the country. 
Ever since the revolution of 1911, 
China has witnessed almost incessant 
internal warfare from year to year. 
Whenever a war looms, the first things 
that are invariably done are the tearing 
up of rail-lines to block enemy ad- 
vance, the commandeering of steamers 
for transport, and the imposition of 
extra taxes to enrich the war coffers. 
Means of transportation in China are 
primitive, and when available systems 
are interrupted and brigandage runs 
rampant, business is simply forced to a 
standstill. Manufacturers cannot be 
sure of either their raw material supply 
or their sales outlets. Goods in transit 
rot at the railway depot or on the 
steamer wharf awaiting transportation. 
Business becomes a gamble, and prof- 
its a matter of luck. Surely the lot of 
China’s industrialists is a hard one. 

In spite of all these impediments, 
however, China is making progress and 
some industries have prospered. Time 
and experience will help to adjust a 
number of the problems that the pres- 
ent-day industrialists are faciog. With 
vast natural resources and man power, 
China will ultimately find her proper 
place in the industrial world, 


The Textile Industry of China 


By Evan B. ALDERFER 


Industry Department, Wharton School of Finance and Commerce, University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


EXTILE manufacturing is one of 
the oldest and at the same time 
one of the youngest of China’s indus- 
tries. The greater part of the industry 
is still in that early stage of develop- 
ment characterized by a lack of power- 
driven machines, by the consumption 
of only local raw materials, and by the 
supply of a very limited market which 
often does not transcend the family 
unit. There is an abundance of labor 
but a scarcity of capital. There is 
sufficient geographical diversity to sup- 
ply abundantly cotton, wool, and silk 
—the most important textile raw 
materials—but their quality is inferior. 
Recent developments have resulted 
in the creation of modern textile mills 
which compare favorably with those of 
Europe and the United States, and 
there is sufficient evidence to suppose 
that in the future the productive ca- 
pacity will expand at a faster rate than 
the consumption, and that China will 
supply an increasing percentage of her 
own textile requirements. The great- 
est transformation has taken place in 
cotton manufacturing and we will 
therefore consider it first. 


MANUFACTURE or Cotron Goons 


The cotton branch of the textile 
industry has become the keystone 
of China’s industrialization program. 
This industry has made great prog- 
ress in recent years, largely on account 
of the adoption of Western methods 
of manufacture. The manufacture of 
cotton goods on a scale other than a 
household and cottage basis began in 
the decade of the nineties, The cessa- 


tion of hostilities between China and 
Japan, resulting in the Treaty of 
Shimonoseki in 1895, marked the rise 
of modern cotton mills. The treaty 
permitted foreigners to engage in 
manufacturing of all kinds in treaty 
ports of the country, and foreign 
machinery was allowed to be imported. 

Prior to 1895 there were only six 
native-owned cotton mills, averaging 
about thirty thousand spindles each. 
Immediately after the treaty, several 
mills were erected, and by the end of 
1896 the spindlage had more than 
doubled. In 1929 there were in exist- 
ence ten mills which were erected dur- 
ing the decade of 1890 to 1900. The 
mills of this pioneer period were not 
very successful and some of them en- 
countered financial difficulties to the 
extent that they were forced to close 
down. One of the chief causes of their 
early difficulties was the lack of skilled 
operatives. ‘ 

In 1906 there was a revival of mill 
building, many of the early technical 
difficulties having been overcome, and 
profits grew larger. Thereafter the in- 
dustry entered a period of normal 
growth, and by 1928 there were 120 
mills with a total spindlage of slightly 
over $8,500,000, and approximately 
thirty thousand looms. 

A concept of the present size and 
importance of the cotton manufactur- 
ing industry may be obtained from the 
following table on page 185. 

It is apparent that the greatest mill 
development occurred since 1915, and 
that in 1927 the industry was giving 
employment to 233,000 workers. 
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185 
1927 
Mills.... .. 12 183 
Spindles 417,000 8,541,000 
Looms .. 2,100 29,788 
Workers . 5 be 233,000 
Capital invested. .. . $107,100,000 
Cotton consumed (bales) . 2,048,000 
Yarn produced (bales) . 2,102,839 
Cloth produced (pieces). . 8,999,370 
Shanghai and vicinity has been, from Raw MATERIALS 


the very beginning, the center of the 
cotton mill industry. This city, being 
the chief commercial center of the 
country, serves also as the focal point 
for the distribution of cotton in the cen- 
tral and northern districts of China. 
China imports cotton for its mills, and 
Shanghai is one of the chief ports of 
entry. These facts, together with the 
labor supply and the electrical power 
available, have contributed to the 
development of Shanghai as the out- 
standing cotton manufacturing center. 
At the end of 1928 Shanghai had fifty- 
two per cent of the cotton spindle 
capacity of the country, and fifty per 
cent of the weaving capacity. Re- 
cently there has been a tendency for 
the industry to decentralize, as evi- 
denced by the rise of cotton mills in 
some of the outlying districts. The 
most important of the newly rising 
districts are Tsingtao, Shantung; 
Wusih, Kiangsu; and Tientsin.! 


1 Statistics of the Chinese textile industry are 
few and fragmentary and in many instances are 
estimates. The following appear to be the most 
reliable sources available: Foreign Trade of China, 
1928, Report and Abstract of Statistics, Published 
by Order of the Inspector General of Customs; 
Chinese Economic Monthly; Chinese Economic 
Journal; Commerce Reports, Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, U.S Dept. of Com- 
merce; Arnold, J., Commernal Handbook of 
China; Pearse, Arno S., Japan & China Cotton 
Industry Report, 1929; Silk Worm, Silk Asso. of 
America. 


China is the third largest cotton pro- 
ducing country of the world, being 
superseded only by the United States 
and India, from which countries she 
imports cotton. The Chinese cotton 
farmer has to contend with two sets 
of difficulties—natural and artificial. 
Chief among the natural difficulties 
are floods and droughts, periodically 
causing crop failures. Among the 
artificial barriers are the lack of finan- 
cial aid in the movement of crops, 
caused by the undeveloped state of 
banking, and the Likin tax. The 
latter is an internal levy on the move- 
ment of goods; and cotton, in the 
course of shipment from the farm to a 
manufacturing center, is subject to one 
or more Likin charges. The burden of 
this falls upon the Chinese farmer, 
because in the manufacturing centers, 
such as Shanghai, his cotton must 
compete with the cotton imported 
from India and the United States. 

The bulk of the native cotton comes 
from the provinces of Chihli and 
Kiangsu. China imports annually 
about 300 million pounds of raw cot- 
ton, which is 100 to 150 million pounds 
more than she usually exports. Im- 
ports of raw cotton are necessary to 
supply the demands of the cotton 
manufacturing industry, on account of 
the shortage of the native supply and 
also for the purpose of blending. 
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Chinese cotton is highly irregular in 
quality and of short staple. Conse- 
quently, for spinning the higher count 
yarns, certain quantities of foreign 
cotton are mixed with the native cotton 
for the purpose of improving the 
quality. 

It is the spinning branch of the cot- 
ton industry that has undergone the 
most noticeable changes. China is 
manufacturing an ever increasing per- 
centage of her yarn requirements for 
weaving into cloth. Note the com- 
parison in the following table between 
the imports of raw cotton and cotton 
yarn since 1912. 


Tuporrs or Corron IN MILLIONS or Pounps 








Year Raw Cotton | Cotton Yarn 
1912 . 39 
1918... 19 
1914... 17 
1918.. 25 
1919... 32 
1920.. 92 
1921.. 225 
1922... 248 
1928.. 217 
1924.. 168 
1925 . 240 
1926. 366 
1927. 308 








Imports of raw cotton have been 
increasing, while imports of cotton 
yarn have been decreasing, indicating 
the degree to which China is substitut- 
ing native-spun yarn for foreign-spun 
yarn. The yarn output of China’s 
spinning frames is considerably more 
than the requirements of her power 
looms. The ratio of spindles to looms 
is 120 to 1. In Japan, for example, 
the ratio is 80 to 1. There are two 
reasons for this large proportion of 
spindles. In the first place, China dis- 
poses of a large amount of yarn in the 
interior, where it is worked up into 
cloth on hand looms, of which there are 
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still many in existence. The second 
reason is that China exports large 
quantities of yarn. From 1915 to 
1927 her exports of yarn increased 
from slightly under three million 
pounds to forty-three million pounds. 

Just as the quantity of Chinese yarn 
has been greatly increased, so has the 
quality been materially improved. 
Formerly, the output consisted largely 
of coarse yarns, 20’s? and under pre- 
dominating. At present, a large pro- 
portion of the yarns spun range from 
20’s to 40’s, and a few mills are produc- 
ing 60’s. 

A similar transition is taking place 
in the weaving mills, Finer grades 
of cotton piece goods in the way of 
shirtings, sheetings, and drills are being 
produced in increasing amounts. 

The cotton mills of China are oper- 
ated primarily for the production of 
goods to supply the home market. 
Most of the mills are therefore special- 
ized, in that they make a limited va- 


‘riety of products, of the type that is 


demanded within the country. The 
piece goods are usually of narrow 
width, fifteen to twenty inches, which 
are best adapted for making into 
Chinese clothing. However, an analy- 
sis of Chinese exports indicates a grow- 
ing foreign demand for the products of 
Chinese cotton mills. This is par- 
ticularly true of drills, jeans, shirtings, 
sheetings, socks and stockings, towels, 
and grey yarn. China’s best foreign 
markets are Hongkong, India, Turkey, 
Russia, and the Philippine Islands, 
though in some cases the goods may be 
reshipped from these places. 


LABOR 


There is a large supply of labor 
available in China, which makes for 
low wages. In the cotton mills of 


2 Twenty count yarn indicates 20 hanks of 840 
yards each per pound. 60’s are much finer, in 
that they require 60 hanks to the pound. 
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Shanghai, ring frame tenters receive 
the American equivalent of twenty-six 
cents per day. Weavers capable of 
taking care of two looms earn the 
equivalent of twenty-eight cents per 
day in American money. These are 
average wages, since wage earners are 
usually paid on a piece-work basis. 
Wages in the interior of China are 
very much lower. Weavers, for ex- 
ample, receive only nineteen cents 
per day. The working day consists 
of twelve hours and there are two 
shifts per day of twenty-four hours. 
Child labor is somewhat extensive, in 
the absence of restrictive legislation, 
though it is not so prevalent here as in 
the silk industry. 

Although wages paid are relatively 
low compared with other countries, 
it must not be assumed that labor 
costs are necessarily low. The effi- 
ciency of Chinese labor is not very 
high. Though workers are on duty 
twelve hours per day, much time is lost 
through idleness and talking among 
the workers. The presence of child 
labor is partly responsible for the 
inefficiency of the entire labor group. 

The typical Chinese weaver is ca- 
pable of attending but two looms, 
whereas the typical Japanese weaver 
takes care of five looms. In a recent 
study of Japanese and Chinese cotton 
industries, Mr. Arno Pearse? observes 
that generally, wages paid in Japanese 
cotton mills are twice the amount paid 
in Chinese mills, but that Chinese mills 
require twenty to fifty per cent more 
labor. Taking into consideration the 
ineffectiveness of Chinese labor, the 
relatively low wages paid by the mill 
operator are not as great an advantage 
as would appear to the casual observer. 

Considerable credit for the develop- 
ment of the Chinese cotton manufac- 
turing industry is due to the activities 
of foreign enterprisers. The distribu- 

2 Op cit, p 150. 
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tion of ownership of mills in 1928 was 
as follows: 








a 











Mills} Spindles | Looms 

Chinese owned 74 | 2,087,506 | 18,907 
Japanese owned 43 | 1,897,272 | 18,981 
British owned. $3 8 153,320 | 1,900 
Totels..... 120 | 3,688,098 | 29,788 





It will be observed from the table 
that forty-three per cent of the spindles 
are foreign owned and fifty-seven per 
cent are Chinese owned. In 1915 the 
proportion of Chinese owned spindles 
was sixty-four per cent of the total. 
The increase of foreign ownership in 
the cotton mills of China is due to the 
activity of Jepanese enterprisers. In 
1915 they controlled eighteen per cent 
of the spindles in China, and by 1928 
they had increased their hold on own- 
ership to thirty-eight per cent. Dur- 
ing this period there was a correspond- 
ing decrease in British owned spindles 
from twenty per cent to four per cent 
of the total spindles. The change from 
British to Japanese enterprisers is 
probably due to social and geographical 
reasons. ‘The greater racial similarity 
between the Japanese and the Chinese 
peoples and the close proximity of 
Japan give Jepanese enterprisers cer- 
tain definite advantages over the 
British. 

The Japanese mill owners, in con- 
trast with the Chinese operators, can 
secure capital at lower rates of interest 
and their greater financial resources 
enable them to buy larger stocks of 
raw cotton when prices are low. The 
Japanese milis are likewise better 
staffed and they benefit by the lower 
transport charges offered by Japanese 
shippers. 

Practically all of the machinery is 
imported and the British supplied 
most of it until the World War. Dur- 
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ing the war, manufacturers turned to 
American machinery; but since 1920, 
about sixty per cent of the machinery 
imported has come from Great Britain. 


CHINESE AND JAPANESE COTTON 
Inpustrey COMPARED 


Japan’s cotton manufacturing in- 
dustry is more than twice the size of 
China’s, based on the number of looms 
and spindles. At present, China is 
Japan’s best customer for cotton goods; 
but if the Chinese industry continues 
to grow as it has in the past, less and 
less reliance will be placed upon im- 
ported goods, 

It is now forty years since the first 
modern mill was erected in China, and 
today there are in China 3,600,000 
spindles. At the end of the first forty 
years of the Japanese cotton industry, 
there were only 1,881,000 spindles in 
that country. The faster growth of 
the Chinese industry may be attributed 
in part to the fact that China, unlike 
Japan, produces the bulk of her own 
cotton and has a much larger home 
market than Japan. 

Japan produces finer grades of cotton 
yarn and cloth, and in past years she 
has been disposing of a large part of 
these products in China, inasmuch as 
China has been producirg the coarser 
grades of cotton goods. Since the 
Chinese mills are constantly improving 
the quality and fineness of their prod- 
ucts, Japan will in all probability be 
obliged to find markets for her cotton 
goods elsewhere. 

From the standpoint of access to 
foreign markets, neither country has 
any particular geographical advantage 
over the other, although Japan has a 
larger merchant marine and is there- 
fore in a better position to market her 
products abroad. Foreign markets are 
of little immediate concern to the 
Chinese industry if the distributive 
system within China is improved so 
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that manufacturers may have access 
to the large potential home market. 

Labor in China is relatively more 
abundant and wages are lower, but 
this advantage is largely offset by the 
greater productivity of Japanese labor, 
so that the labor costs in the mills of 
China are not very much lower than 
those in the mills of Japan. Japanese 
labor is more coUperative than Chinese 
labor, for reasons that are deeply 
rooted in the social, political, and 
religious fabric of the country. Every 
Japanese citizen considers himself a 
member of the great national family of 
which the Emperor is the head. This 
makes for a high degree of solidarity, in 
contrast with China, where individual- 
ism is much stronger, resulting in little 
coöperation. 

Capital is more difficult to obtain in 
China because of the greater risk in- 
volved, growing out of the political 
insecurity. Rates of eight to twelve 
per cent are not uncommon, and this 
gives Japan a definite advantage; be- 
cause there, capital can be obtained at 
rates which compare favorably with 
those prevailing in Western industrial 
centers. Inasmuch as the modernizing 
of the Chinese cotton manufacturing 
industry calls for an extension of the 
installation of power-driven machinery, 
requiring even more capital, this is a 
very real disadvantage. 

Power is not a particularly impor- 
tant element. China has ample coal 
reserves for her industries, and in 
Shanghai there is at present available 
161,000 kilowatts of installed electrical 
power. Japan is dependent upon for- 
eign sources but has the shipping 
facilities to obtain the coal necessary 
to meet her industrial requirements. 

The organization of the Japanese 
cotton industry is very definitely su- 
perior to that of the Chinese. Japan 
has four large companies which virtu- 
ally dominate her cotton manufactures 
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and this is a great aid in developing her 
foreign markets, upon which the success 
of her cotton industry primarily rests. 

The existence of a moderate but 
comprehensive tariff schedule in China 
seems to indicate that Chinese cotton 
manufacturers intend to preserve their 
home market for themselves. 


Tue SILK INDUSTRY 


China is the birthplace of the seri- 
cultural industry, and from 2852 B.C., 
when the silk fibre was discovered, 
down to the middle of the nineteenth 
century, China held the undisputed 
leadership in the cultivation of silk. 
The silk produced up to this time was 
practically all tsatlee and tussah, 
reeled in the native form. Silk was 
being produced in small quantities for 
domestic consumption in some of the 
European countries, but soon after the 
middle of the nineteenth century China 
became an important silk exporting 
country, beginning with the opening up 
of trade relations by the Chinese Gov- 
ernment with foreign countries in 1842. 
The growing prosperity in the Western 
countries was responsible for an in- 
creasing demand for this luxury, and in 
1869, China was producing half of the 
world’s raw silk. 

In 1879 the first modern steam fila- 
ture was set up in Shanghai. Two 
additional filatures followed within a 
very short time. Although these early 
filatures imported their machinery 
from Francé and Italy, the modern- 
ization of the silk reeling industry was 
a slow process. The pioneers experi- 
enced great difficulty in training the 
reeling girls to operate the new ma- 
chinery, and success was hampered 
also by the lack of a foreign market. 
The practice of executing transactions 
in Shanghai did not begin until about 
1895. This was an important step in 
the development of the foreign market 
for silk, but the Chinese silk producers 
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were still ignorant of the nature of the 
demand in the Western markets. 
Shanghai has become the center of 
steam filature silk production. In 
1928 there were in Shanghai ninety- 
three filatures, with a total of 22,169 
reels, employing 55,368 women and 
children and about five thousand male 
workers. The industry is localized in 
Shanghai for the same reasons that 
caused the cotton industry to locate 
there. An additional cause is that 
the immediate hinterland of Shanghai 
produces the best raw silk in China. 
Unfortunately, in recent years, 
China’s best quality silk has not meas- 
ured up to the high standards de- 
manded by the Western silk consuming 
countries. In 1900 China exported 
4.7 million pounds of steam filature silk 
and Japan exported 11.2 million pounds 
of silk. In 1928 China exported 16.4 
million pounds and Japan exported 
72.4 million pounds. The Japanese 
leadership is the result of coöperation 
between the Government and the silk 
growers for the purpose of eradicating 
silkworm diseases and applying scien- 
tific methods to sericulture. The qual- 
ity of Japanese silk is therefore far 
superior to Chinese silk, as a result of 
which the European and American silk 
importing countries have turned to 
Japan for their supplies of raw silk. 


Progress IN Carness SILK INDUSTRY 


Certain hopeful trends with re- 
spect to the Chinese silk industry are 
noticeable. The Chinese exports of 
cocoons, native reeled silk, and non- 
steam filature silk, have been decreas- 
ing during the last ten years for which 
statistics are available (1919 to 1928). 
During this same period her exports of 
steam filature silk have doubled. The 
sericultural schools that have been 
established in China in recent years, 
and the International Testing House 
set up in Shanghai in 1921, have done 
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good work in improving the quality of 
Chinese silk. The Nationalist Gov- 
ernment has taken over the Shanghai 
International House to promote the 
culture of quality silk. This is a hope- 
ful step in the direction of Government 
coöperation. 

In order to compete with Japanese 
silk in the Western markets, China will 
have to pursue a policy somewhat 
similar to that of the Japanese. The 
Japanese acquiescence to the demands 
of the American market is expressed in 
their production of silk that is highly 
standardized with respect to uniformity 
of texture, diameter of filament, color, 
moisture content, and degree of boil-off. 
To produce a quality silk, China faces 
three fundamental problems in seri- 
culture, namely: the eradication of 
silkworm diseases, the breeding of 
mulberry trees for greater leaf produc- 
tion, and the study of silkworm varie- 
ties with a view of selecting two or more 
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varieties to be used for stock in the 
production of hybrid cocoons. 

Several universities have instituted 
sericultural research departments, 
which, together with the experiment 
stations that have recently been set 
up with the aid and coöperation of the 
Government, give promise of a revival 
of sericulture in China. 

Whether China will ever regain her 
former supremacy in silk production 
lies largely within the realm of con- 
jecture and opinion, but two things 
stand out as definitely apparent. 
First, Japan has established for herself 
a reputation in the production of high- 
grade silk, from which position it will 
be difficult for any nation to dethrone 
her. Second, it is not reasonable to 
expect any noteworthy progress of 
sericulture in China until there is a 
more widespread substitution of sci- 
entific principles for the present em- 
pirical methods. 


The Iron and Steel Industry of China 


By Warrer Voskom, Pa.D. 
National Industrial Conference Board, New York City 


TEEL is the framework around 

which Western civilization is built; 

and coal and iron, easily obtainable and 

in abundance, are necessary for a suc- 
cessful steel industry. 

Coal functions as a source of energy 
to release the metallic iron from its na- 
tive state, and, in turn, iron is used as a 
harness to control and direct the energy 
contained in coal. In addition to the 
existence of adequate coking coal sup- 
plies and iron ore bodies, a steel indus- 
try must have an adequate labor 
supply, a large consuming population 
to furnish a market, adequate capital, 
and technical skill to direct the under- 
taking. The industrial development 
in Western Europe and Eastern North 
America owes its dominant position to 
the existence of all of these factors. 
The development of a similar indus- 
trial organization in China depends 
upon the extent to which the factors of 
such development are present. An 
evaluation of the present importance of 
the iron industry in China can be 
gathered from a record of its pig iron 
production in comparison with that of 
the United States in recent years. 


TABLE J-——Pia Inon PRODUCTION IN THE 
Untrep STATES AND CHINA 











United States 
1918... 30,658 
1919.. 30,579 
1920... 38,491 
1921. .. 16,506 
1922.. 26,851 
1923.. 40,026 
1924 81,077 
1925 36,370 
1926.. 89,873 
1927.. 36,565 
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The most comprehensive estimates 
of the coal reserves of China are those 
of Drake, drawn up for the Interna- 
tional Geological Congress of 1918, and 
one by W. H. Wong, Director of the 
Geological Survey of China. The 
Geological Survey estimates China’s 
coal reserves at 23,435 million tons, 
while Drake places the figure at 
996,610 million tons. The discrepancy 
between the figures is due to the fact 
that the former are conservative and 
consist of proven reserves, while 
Drake’s figures take into account an 
estimate of fields about which very 
little exact knowledge is available. 

Coal fields are widely distributed 
and occur in every province. Prob- 
ably the largest and most valuable of 
these is the one which is found in 
Shansi and extends westward across 
Shensi and Kansu. When more de- 
tailed surveys of this field are available 
it may prove to be among the richest in 
the world and a factor of first impor- 
tance to the future industrial develop- 
ment of China. 

The largest active coal enterprises in 
China are at Tongshan in Chihli, and 
the Fushun collieries of the South 
Manchurian Railway near Mukden. 
Both of these mining operations are on 
coal fields less extensive than the Shansi 
field but are near to existing railway 
lines, and, hence, accessible to a market. 


Tron 
The iron deposits of China, unlike 
the coal beds, are small, widely scat- 
tered, and do not lend themselves to 
large-scale mining operations. Early 
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writers and travelers in their reports 
gave the impression that China pos- 
sessed enormous iron ore bodies. This 
probably resulted from observing the 
presence of small native furnaces 
widely distributed in various parts of 
the country. A more careful study of 
Chinese ores by competent engineers, 
however, discloses the fact that the 
deposits which have supported a native 
industry for many centuries have no 
significance to modern industry. The 
ore bodies are many in number but 
small in extent and thickness, varying 
from a few inches to three feet. 
Another factor affecting the value of 
ore bodies is the grade of ore. With 
almost negligible exceptions, the Chi- 
nese ore is low-grade, averaging about 
thirty-five per cent iron. Such ma- 
terial is not suitable for the furnace 
in its natural condition, but requires 
beneficiation. To work such ores re- 
quires fine crushing to separate the 
silica from the iron ore, after which 
roasting is necessary. 
' Although the iron reserves of China 
have been estimated at 950 million 
tons, this 


is by no means much for China and even 
if continued investigations should—which 
seems rather improbable—raise these 
known resources to the double amount, the 
general situation would not be essentially 
altered. One thing, therefore, is certain: 
China can no longer be regarded as a store- 
house of inexhaustible future reserves of 
iron ore, to be drawn upon when the sup- 


T plies of other countries are beginning to 


‘give out. On the contrary, her iron ore 
resources must be termed very modest, or 
even scant, when her potentialities of in- 
dustrial development are taken into con- 
sideration, and the strictest economy 
would be indispensable to guard against 
future unpleasant contingencies. By way 
of illustration it may be pointed out that 
the total quantity of iron ore (both actual 
and potential) represented by the figures 
above would be consumed by the iron in- 
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dustry of the United States within less than 
nine years. And then it has to be noted 
that the bulk of these resources consist of 
low-grade Manchurian ores, the exploita- 
bility of which is still somewhat problemat- 
ical, or which at any rate are far below the 
average standard. 


When account is taken of the large 
population, it is clear that China can 
not support for any long period of time 
a domestic industry consuming steel at 
a rate comparable to the Occidental 
countries, without importing enormous 
amounts of pig iron. 


Tue [RON AND STEEL Inpustry 


Iron was introduced into China at 
least as early as the eighth century 
B.C. The earliest iron smelting seems 
to have been carried on in Northwest 
China, but by the time of the Han 
Dynasty, iron smelting was widespread 
in North China and in the Yangtze 
Valley. The industry was small-scale 
and was conducted almost as a part- 
time occupation. Since small deposits 
of iron were accessible almost any- 
where, the location of iron smelting 
was determined by the supply of fuels. 
Charcoal long remained the only fuel 
used, and the substitution of coal or 
coke came only with the disappearance 
of the woodlands. With the substitu- 
tion of coal, the iron industry became 
concentrated in the Shansi area, this 
district becoming predominant in about 
the twelfth century. The output of 
these furnaces was used for tools and 
household articles. The agricultural 
implements seem to have been manu- 
factured by local forges using pig iron 
from the smelting centers. 

The transformation of the iron in- 
dustry through contact with the Occi- 
dent naturally affected first those 
regions accessible by sea, and is at 
present restricted to North and Central 


1 Bain, H. F., Ores and Industries of the Far 
East, p. 84, 1927. 
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China and South Manchuria. The 
West and much of the South retain, al- 
most without modification, the mining 
technique of old China and this will no 
doubt continue as long as modern 
routes of transportation do not pene- 
trate these regions. 

The output of iron ore from 1920- 
1925 is given in Table I. 

The output of the Han Yeh Ping 
Company has been gradually decreas- 
ing, while that of Yufan and Paoching 
has been increasing considerably, so 
that the total output of 1925 remains 
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the furnaces at Hanyang can perhaps 
never go into blast again on account of 
their depreciated condition. Of the 
two furnaces in Tayeh only one is at 
present in active operation. The com- 
pany also owns a steel plant in Han- 
yang but this stopped working in 1922. 


Vanious Darosits 
The MHsiangpeishan deposit con- 
trolled by the Hupeh provincial mining 
bureau is also situated in the Tayeh 
district. Regular mining started in the 
spring of 1920. The ores produced are 


TABLE Ll—Inon Ors Propucrion or Cura, 1920-1925 
(in metric tons) 

















not very different from the year 1919 or 
1920, which were the prosperous years 


of the iron mining industry. It is 
difficult, however, to ascertain the 
production of the great number of 
small native mines still existing in 
Shansi, Hunan, Szechwan and other 
provinces. Their total output has 
been roughly estimated at 500,000 tons 
of ore, which are smelted by native 
furnaces into about 170,000 tons of pig 
iron of inferior quality. This native 
industry is now gradually declining. 
The Han Yeh Ping Coal and Iron 
Mining and Smelting Company, estab- 
lished in 1891, is one of the most 
modern organizations of China. The 
company has two smelting plants, one 
at Hanyang erected about 30 years ago, 
and the other at Yuan-chiahu in Tayeh, 
erected quite recently. Each of the 
plants contains two blast furnaces, but 
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mainly exported to Japan and, since 
1924, also to supply the Yangtze Iron 
Works near Hankow. 

Iron deposits are widely distributed 
in southern Anhwei, of which those at 
Tungkuanshan, Yehshan, Fanchang, 
and Tangtu are most important. , All 
these places have been prospected or 
worked, but only the Yufan Company 
of Fanchang and the Paoching Com- 
pany of Tangtu have had any impor- 
tant output. Both of these companies 
are provided with modern equipments 
and with light railways which connect 
the mines with the river ports. The 
Yufan ore is entirely exported to 
Japan, while that of Paoching is sent 
partly to Japan and partly to supply 
the Wuhsing smelter in Shanghai. 

The Chinlingchen iron deposit, first 
worked by the Germans and afterward 
by Japanese, is now under the control 
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of the Luta Company, a Sinico- 
Japanese enterprise. 

The Anshan ore of Fengtien is mined 
by the Chensing Company, a Sinico- 
Japanese enterprise, while the smelting 
work is controlled entirely by the South 
Manchurian Railway Company. Reg- 
ular production of pig iron began in 
1919, when the first blast furnace was 
erected, and in 1920, when the second 
furnace was completed. Annual ca- 
pacity of production is expected to run 
as high as 500,000 tons or more, but the 
actual output is far less than this. 

The Yangtze Engineering Works has 
one blast furnace near Hankow. Con- 
tinuous production of pig iron was 
maintained from 1920 to 1924, but 
since then, owing to the low price of 
iron, smelting has been stopped. 

The Yangchuan Iron Works near 
Yangchuan station on the Cheng- 
ting-Taiytian Railway is owned by 
the Paoching Company. A blast fur- 
nace of small capacity was erected 
in 1921, but regular working was not 
started until the autumn of 1926. In 
Shanghai is another small-scale plant 
called the Wuhsing Iron Works, pro- 
ducing both iron and steel. It is a 
commercial enterprise entirely under 
Chinese control. Iron ore is obtained 
chiefly from the Paoching Company of 
Anhwei and also from Tsingshan Com- 
pany of Chekiang. Annual produc- 
tion of iron and steel amounts to about 
30,000 tons. 


CONSUMPTION oF Iron IN CHINA 

The principal outlets of pig iron and 
steel in China are the railroads, the 
engineering shops, the foundries, and 
the local forges. The largest consum- 
ing center is located in the Yangtze 
Valley, where the closest contact with 
the industrial civilization of the Occi- 
dent has been made. 

The manufacture of pig iron into 
steel at Hanyang depends upon the 
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demand from the railways. The dor- 
mant condition of railway building in 
the last decade has served to curtail 
this market. However, attempts to 
widen the steel market to include struc- 
tural steel and shipbuilding will enable 
the Hanyang Iron and Steel Works to 
maintain a high level of output. 

On the eastern end of the Yangtze 
Valley, the iron mines have been 
worked by the Japanese and most of 
the ore has been exported, although an 
iron smelter has been erected at Shang- 
hai. The high-grade ores occurring 
throughout the whole region, and the 
comparative accessibility of good coke 
supplies distributed around its periph- 
ery, mark out the Yangtze Valley as 
the seat of at least one of the most im- 
portant industries of the new China. 
But the growth of the industry will not 
be large until the general iron market 
expands. It has been calculated that 
the consumption of iron per bead of 
population in China is only one hun- 
dredth of that, for example, in England 
and Germany. The capacity of exist- 
ing iron works is ample to supply the 
whole of this limited demand. 

In South China, the utilization, on 
any large scale, of the iron resources has 
not yet begun. The foundries and ship- 
builders obtain their iron and steel from 
American and European sources. They 
will always perhaps remain dependent 
on iron smelting outside the region. 


Tue FUTURE 


The Chinese people seem to be will- 
ing to accept the industrialism of the 
West, and mining and metallurgical 
enterprises will go forward wherever 
economic and geographic conditions 
are favorable. The most important 
hindrance to the economic develop- 
ment of China is the inadequacy of the 
transportation system. Apart from 
the navigable rivers and the few rail- 
ways, transportation is exceedingly 
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expensive and slow. This is an espe- 
cial handicap to such bulky commodi- 
ties as iron and coal. The construc- 
tion of railways in the country will not 
only create a market for railway iron 
and steel, but will also enlarge the area 
over which industrial and domestic 
iron goods can be marketed. 

Although competition with imported 
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iron and steel may now be difficult or 
even impossible in times of low prices, 
the ultimate future of the iron and 
steel industry in China is not open to 
question. The demand for iron goods 
in old China was extraordinarily re- 
stricted; but with industrialization, the 
market for iron and steel goods, still 
confined, will expand. 


Fundamentals of the Chinese Labor Movement 


By Ta Caen, Ps.D. 
Visiting Professor to the University of Hawaii, Honolulu, Territory of Hawaii 


HINESE conceptions of social 
progress have recently undergone 
significant changes which have paved 
the way for the rise of the Chinese labor 
movement in its cultural aspects. Old 
China used to consider manual labor 
undignified, as she had an abundant 
labor supply, and only the poor people 
were constantly engaged in common 
toil. Gradually, modern ideas of de- 
mocracy, of social equality, and of edu- 
cational enlightenment for the masses, 
were introduced from the Occident, 
producing marked influence upon the 
thinking Chinese. 
CULTURAL FACTOR 


Toward the end of tħe nineteenth 
century, certain idealists in China 
were enthusiastically advocating social 
changes, including the emancipation 
of women and the awakening of labor. 
Just then, a number of books which 
had profoundly influenced Europe were 
successively translated into Chinese. 
Thus, J. S. Mill’s On Inberty was trans- 
lated in 1899, Adam Smith’s Wealth of 
Nations in 1902, H. Spencer’s Study of 
Sociology in 1902, and T. Huzley’s 
Essay on Evolution in 1905. These 
works furnished intellectual food for 
the Chinese intelligentsia, who were al- 
ready engaged in a daring campaign 
against the ancient customs and for 
the gradual adoption of social reforms 
in China. 

Liberal-minded Chinese were be- 
coming more and more interested in 
the welfare of the common people, 
and some became champions of the 
labor movement. At the National 
University of Peking (now Peiping), 


then the nation’s capital, a group of 
progressive professors organized and 
published a weekly in Chinese as an 
organ to expound their modern views 
on political, educational, and social 
questions. La Jeunesse was a militant 
magazine which fearlessly attacked the 
antiquated social usages and frankly 
advocated radical changes relating to 
the family and the working classes. As 
many of its articles were written in 
the vernacular, the magazine reached 
thousands and thousands of the families 
of the common people. 

According to one of the editors of 
this magazine, the year 1916 should be 
considered the pivotal year for all the 
social developments of China. In that 
year, Yuan Shih Kai’s secret plots for 
reéstablishing himself as the emperor 
under the sham republic first met the 
vigorous opposition of the liberals, then 
brought about his speedy downfall and 
finally his disgraceful death. In 1916 
the same editor urged the Chinese 
woman to forsake her traditional posi- 
tion “of being conquered” by men and 
to assume her new position “to con- 
quer,” in order to gain certain social 
and civic privileges which rightly be- 
long to her. In the same year the work- 
ers were advised to organize and fight 
for a just position in Chinese society. 

In 1916 the literary renaissance be- 
gan to attract the attention of Chinese 
reformers, and an increasing volume of 
literature was published in the simpli- 
fied Chinese. The simplified language 
met the particular needs of the working 
people, as the majority of them were 
poor and could not devote much time to 
learning the classical Chinese. When, 
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in 1919, Chinese students all over the 
country started a crusade against 
the classical language and the an- 
cient customs, they especially urged the 
laborers to obtain an elementary edu- 
cation when opportunity presented it- 
self. Modernized industrial and com- 
mercial establishments in China now 
frequently provide rudimentary edu- 
cation for their employees, some trade 
unions maintain schools for adults and 
also for children, and a number of 
strikes have included the privilege of 
education among their principal de- 
mands. 

It is fair to state that the ability to 
read has increased and is increasing 
among the rank and file of labor, and 
that the workers today are relatively 
more intelligent than were many of 
their comrades at the beginning of the 
Republic about nineteen years ago. 
The level of their intelligence is some- 
what raised, with a corresponding in- 
crease of wants. The persistent desire 
to satisfy some of these wants on the 
part of the intelligent workers has been 
one cause of social unrest in recent 
years. 


PorrricaL Factor 


In addition to the cultural factor as 
above outlined, the Chinese labor 
movement gains impetus from the po- 
litical propaganda of the Kuomintang. 
Although the party has a history of 
about forty years, it was a secret or- 
ganization before 1911. Since then it 
has become an open political party, 
but it has been at times under persecu- 
tion by the government in power and 
also by military authorities. 

From the time Dr. Sun Yat Sen be- 
came party leader, he persistently 
urged the Chinese laborers and farmers 


to join the party in order to complete ` 


the revolution. As laborers and farm- 
ers constitute probably over eighty 
per cent of the total population, Dr. 
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Sun plainly realized the importance of 
enlisting the allegiance and the assist- 
ance of these groups. If he could win a 
considerable number of them over to 
his cause, the success of the revolution 
would be assured. Therefore in his 
lectures in South China in 1923 and 
1924, he repeatedly persuaded the 
laborers and the farmers to join his 
party, and in turn he promised to im- 
prove their economic and social status. 
In 1924 his views were more system- 
atically expressed in the platform of 
the Kuomintang. Relating to domes- 
tic policies, the party, in Article 10, 
pledges to reform village organizations 
and to improve peasants’ living condi- 
tions. In Article 11, the party resolves 
to enact labor laws for the improve- 
ment of the worker’s life, to protect 
labor organizations, and to assist in 
their general development. 

Many laborers and farmers re- 
sponded enthusiastically to Dr. Sun’s 
pleas and became loyal supporters of 
the Kuomintang. Before 1925, when 
the party was powerful only in South 
China, its labor activities were limited 
to Canton and vicinity. The labor 
section of the party took charge of all 
matters affecting labor. In case of a 
dispute between capital and labor, or 
of the organization of a new union, the 
laborers often went to the labor section 
for counsel. From time to time the 
party also issued orders, -which the 
workers usually obeyed. In the head- 
quarters of the Kuomintang there was 
also a special section on farm labor, 
which looked after the interests of the 
farmers. Party agents were frequently 
sent to villages nearby to organize 
farmers’ leagues. In outlying districts 
where communication with headquar- 
ters was more difficult, the local farm- 
ers enjoyed relatively more freedom in 
organizing their leagues, after they had 
received definite instructions from the 
party agents. Thus, both in the cities 
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and in the rural communities, the 
emancipation of the workers was car- 
ried on under the direction of the Kuo- 
mintang. This policy is being con- 
tinued to the present day, when the 
Kuomintang is in power and its in- 
fluence extends to the entire country. 

The farmers’ leagues, which grew 
out of a serious economic and: social 
condition in rural China, are probably 
vanguards of an agrarian revolution in 
the near future. Economically, the 
Chinese farmers have long been suffer- 
ing from high rent, high taxation, and 
high rate of interest. Socially, they 
have been desperate in organizing the 
self-defense corps to protect them- 
selves from bandits. Today, city and 
rural labor is joining hands for a com- 
mon struggle against economic oppres- 
sion. In the years to come, undoubt- 
edly the farmers’ leagues will have a 
much stronger development, as the 
agrarian problems are far more funda- 
mental to China than is the labor situa- 


tion in the cities. 


Socro-Economic Factor 


But this is not all. Industrialization 
in China is also creating new oppor- 
tunities for labor. The processes of 
industrialization in some commercial 
and industrial cities are fairly rapid, 
forcing upon the working classes a 
sense of consciousness and impelling 
them to organize and agitate. This 
is another important factor in the grow- 
ing labor movement in present-day 
China. 

Take the cotton industry for illustra- 
tion. Next to the United States and 
India, China is the largest nation in 
the world for the production of raw 
cotton. But cotton spinning and weav- 
ing as a modern industry is of relatively 
recent growth in China. In 1888 the 
first Chinese cotton mill was estab- 
lished in Shanghai. Keen competition 
has come from British merchants who 
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opened their first large cotton factory 
in Shanghai in 1895. Since 1918, Jap- 
anese cotton mills in China have also 
increased quite rapidly. In 1929 there 
were in all China 120 cotton mills, of 
which 78 were owned by the Chinese, 
44 by the Japanese, and 8 by the Brit- 
ish. The total investment of the in- 
dustry is estimated to be about 8860,- 
000,000 Chinese currency; and the total 
number of spindles is about 3,700,000. 

Although the cotton industry has 
recently suffered a depression, its 
growth and expansion within a short 
period of time is truly phenomenal. 
The most rapid increase of the cotton 
mills in China occurred during the 
European War, when excellent oppor- 
tunities were given to the Chinese for 
developing their industries at home. 

One major economic effect of in- 
dustrialization is the increase of wages 
for'the workpeople. Recently, money 
wages in some cities have shown in- 
creases, but whether real wages have 
shown corresponding increases is open 
to question. As far as Peiping is con- 
cerned, the workers today seem to be 
worse off than formerly, as revealed 
by the real wage index numbers of the 
city. In 1900, the real wage index 
number for Peiping was 130, but in 
1925 it was only 102. This decrease 
has naturally worked great hardship 
upon some laboring classes in Peiping 
and its environs. 

Following the increase of wages in 
some industries is the rising standard 
of living of the workers—the desire to 
gain additional commodities for con- 
sumption and enjoyment. This strug- 
gle takes the form of a demand for 
social and occupational equality be- 
tween the sexes. In the old days, 
Chinese girls and women were secluded 
in the households and were not engaged 
in gainful occupations outside of their 
homes. Strict regulations were im- 


posed upon them by the guilds and by 
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social usage. Today, however, these 
restrictions are less rigid, and fe- 
male laborers are increasingly common. 
They are working in the cotton mills, 
in silk filatures, in commercial pur- 
suits, and in professions such as teach- 
ing, medicine, and social work. 

In this way, the workpeople, male 
and female, are gradually increas- 
ing their usefulness in the commu- 
nity through gainful employment. In 
a sense their economic position is 
strengthened, and the desire to attain 
a higher level of living has stimulated 
some to more restless activities, as seen 
in labor demonstrations, labor organ- 
izations, and strikes. Between 1918 
and 1926 there were 1,232 important 
strikes in all parts of China, and about 
forty-seven per cent of these were due 
to economic pressure. This clearly 
shows the deplorable economic situa- 
tion in which a large number of Chinese 
workers have found themselves. The 
socio-economic situation in China there- 
fore furnishes fertile soil in which the 
seeds of labor unrest are naturally sown. 

These three factors—cultural, politi- 
cal, and socio-economic—appear to be 
the fundamental causes of the Chinese 
labor movement. 


Tue RÔLE or WORKERS’ ORGANIZA- 
TIONS 


Active labor organizations have 
sprung up in the principal commercial 
and industrial centers, such as Hong- 
kong and Canton in South China, 
Shanghai in Southeastern China, Han- 
kow in Central China, and Tientsin 
and Tongshan in North China. It is 
not possible to sketch even briefly the 
outstanding labor organizations in 
these cities. Suffice it to say that they 
have been very influential in arousing 
the workers in other cities to a closer 
coöperation among themselves for the 
common struggle between capital and 
labor. 
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The prime movers of these organiza- 
tions have come from various groups, 
including members of the Kuomintang, 
radicals, students, and leaders from the 
rank and file of labor. Some labor 
organizations are essentially modeled 
after the labor unions of the West, 
while others are reorganized from the 
guild system of old China. To illus- 
trate the growth ‘of the labor move- 
ment as seen through the rise of labor 
unions, the labor activities of the 
Hongkong-Canton and the Wuhan 
regions are here outlined. The former 
is taken to show the conservative and 
constructive side of the movement, and 
the latter the radical aspects of the 
labor organizations in China. 


CONSERVATIVE GROUPS 


In South China, Hongkong and Can- 
ton saw the beginnings of labor or- 
ganizations towards the end of the 
Manchu Dynasty. The Mechanics 
Union in Hongkong, which is one of 
the most progressive unions in South 
China today, started as a working- 
men’s friendly society in 1909. Just 
then, the revolutionary party under 
the leadership of Dr. Sun Yat Sen 
could not openly carry on revolution- 
ary activities either in China or in 
the British colony of Hongkong. But 
secretly, the party had branches in 
the colony where it quietly cottperated 
with the Chinese workers. 

In November, 1908, when a certain 
Chinese laborer at the Taikoo Dock- 
yard, a British concern, was maltreated 
by a British overseer, he reported the 
case to a secret agency of the Chinese 
revolutionists. Similar cases were soon 
reported, and the intelligent leaders 
among the Chinese mechanics felt the 
necessity of organization. Early in 
1909, the Chinese Engineers Institu- 
tion was organized. During the first 
years of its existence, this Institution 
laid special emphasis on establishing 
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evening schools for the mechanics and 
their children, on giving relief to the 
poor in Canton and neighborhood, and 
on rendering financial assistance to 
members in case of unemployment, 
sickness, or death. 

In recent years, when the cost of 
living in Hongkong was steadily rising, 
the Chinese mechanics found it impos- 
sible to live decently upon the meager 
wages they were receiving. They de- 
manded an increase of wages from the 
British employers, and upon the lat- 
ter’s refusal, the Chinese workers in 
1920 declared a strike and won it. 
Their wages were increased 32.5 per 
cent over the prevailing rates in the 
colony. 

This was the first significant strike 
in South China. It demonstrated the 
importance of organization to the 
Chinese laborers and convinced them 
of the need for a united labor move- 
ment. It brought the Chinese me- 
chanics in Hongkong and Canton closer 
together, for the strikers returned to 
Canton to live in the mat-sheds on the 
headquarters of the Mechanics Union 
in Canton, which was then under con- 
struction. For the construction of 
this building, the Hongkong mechanics 
had given financial help and had acted 
as agency for soliciting funds outside of 
China. During the shipping strike in 
1922 and the Hongkong-Canton strike 
in 1925, the Mechanics Union of Hong- 
kong also took a sympathetic and con- 
servative attitude, and codperated 
with the strikers in the most loyal 
manner. 

The General Mechanics Union of 
Kwangtung made its start in 1910, 
when representatives came from Hong- 
kong to plan the establishment of an 
organization of the mechanics in Can- 
ton so that the Chinese workers in 
these two cities might have closer co- 
operation. Largely with the financial 
assistance of the mechanics in Hong- 
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kong and in the South Seas, the head- 
quarters of the General Mechanics 
Union of Kwangtung was completed in 
1928. 

This union has a membership of 
over twenty thousand, comprising the 
mechanics in Kwangtung and also 
members in Hongkong and the South 
Seas. It now has a magnificent office 
building and a library. It owns a 
printing plant and a recreation center 
for the amusement of the members. 
Its dormitory provides fairly comfort- 
able accommodation to members from 
other Chinese ports or abroad who 
come to visit Canton. 

In recent years when the labor move- 
ment in Canton has shown violent 
changes and its direction has been 
somewhat uncertain, this union has 
taken a conservative attitude and has 
thus exerted a stabilizing influence 
upon the workpeople of Canton and 
vicinity. It has adopted a definite 
policy toward improving the workers’ 
economic, social, and industrial con- 
ditions, and has been divorced as far as 
possible from politics. It has taken 
a rather firm stand against radicalism. 
It has successfully combated radical 
activities in the mint, the arsenal, 
the Canton-Samshui Railway, and the 
Canton-Kowloon Railway. During the 
Communist uprising in Canton in 
December, 1927, the mechanics of 
Canton were actually engaged in a 
two-day fight against the Reds in the 
city. The mechanics of Canton and 
Hongkong are therefore among the 
conservative labor groups in South 
China and are constructive forces 
toward the economic and social im- 
provement of their members. 


RADICAL Groups 


Manifestly different from that of 
Hongkong and Canton, organized labor 
in the Wuhan region presents one of the 
most radical situations the country has 
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ever seen. How much of this radical- 
ism was tolerated or supported by the 
Hankow government which was in 
power in 1926-1927 is difficult to as- 
certain; but certainly their stand was 
too extreme for the right wing of the 
Kuomintang which later established 
itself in Nanking, and its split with 
the Hankow group brought about the 
downfall of the latter. 

Prior to the arrival of the Kuomin- 
tang in the Wuhan center in the Fall 
of 1926, the labor unions in that region 
were inactive and reactionary, because 
they had long been under the suppres- 
sion of the military authorities, espe- 
cially since the unsuccessful strike of 
the Peking-Hankow railway workers 
in 1923. But within three months 
after the Kuomintang government was 
established in September, 1926, about 
two hundred unions sprang up in 
Hankow, Hanyang, and Wuchang, fol- 
lowing a series of prolonged and un- 
compromising strikes in the principal 
trades and industries there. Many of 
their demands were excessive. Sabo- 
tage was in vogue. Intimidation and 
violence were fairly common. 

Radical and uncompromising, the 
Hankow General Labor Union was 
frankly the central organization of 
labor for the propagation of com- 
munistic ideas in Central China. It 
openly stood for class war between 
capital and Jabor. It advocated and 
practiced the dictatorship of the pro- 
letariat. It encouraged the leadership 
of the artisan and farming groups in 
matters affecting labor and the civilian 
population. 

Between September and December, 
1926, there were thirty-six important 
strikes in the Wuhan area. Judging 
from the demands of these strikes, the 
political phase predominantly over- 
shadowed the economic and social 
phases, which latter were characteristic 
of many strikes in China prior to the 
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activities of the left wing of the Kuo- 
mintang in Central China. 

Radicalism reached its climax in 
May, 1927, when representatives of 
organized labor of the most radical 
tendencies in eight countries came to 
the Pan-Pacific Trade Union Congress 
in Hankow. They claimed to repre- 
sent about fourteen million workers in 
Great Britain, the United States, 
France, Japan, Korea, Soviet Russia, 
Java, and China. The Conference 
formulated its economic policy which 
embodied demands on modern indus- 
try and handicrafts, outlining drastic 
changes in the wage system, working 
hours, employment of women and chil- 
dren, and the system of apprentice- 
ship. 

At the conclusion of these meetings, 
the Pan-Pacific Trade Union Secre- 
tariat was created as a permanent 
organization, and the Pan-Pacific 
Worker as its official organ. Since the 
collapse of the Hankow government in 
1927, the headquarters of this organiza- 
tion have been moved to the Interna- 
tional Settlement in Shanghai and their 
activities have been carried on quite 
secretly. 


LABOR AND COMMUNISM 


From the foregoing it is clear that 
Chinese labor in recent years has been 
somewhat influenced by radical propa- 
ganda. But radicalism did not begin 
with the activities of the Soviet agents 
in China. In fact toward the end of 
the Manchu Dynasty, teachings of St. 
Simon and Louis Blanc had gradually 
found their way to China from French 
Indo-China. French utopian Social- 
ism appealed to some of the Chinese 
thinkers and furnished the idealistic 
background of certain types of revolu- 
tionary literature. The content of this 
literature was later made more practi- 
cal by insistence on the study of the 
living conditions of the poor. This 
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viewpoint was undoubtedly due to the 
influence of scientific Socialism of the 
German school, which was soon brought 
into China following the introduction 
of French Socialism. 

Although the teachings were carried 
on secretly, the Socialists in China 
were strong enough to organize the 
Socialist Party in 1911. It stood for 
the nationalization of public utilities, 
universal education, and high wages 
for labor. As these ideas were too ad- 
vanced for the new-born Republic, 
the party was soon dissolved and its 
leaders fled to foreign countries for 
their lives, During the student move- 
ment, when the country was on the 
verge of a social revolution, noted 
Japanese socialists came to visit China, 
and active coöperation between Jap- 
anese and Chinese socialists resulted. 

These early efforts of socialistic 
propaganda prepared the way for 
Russian communistic activities in 
. China, which began with the visit of 
Popoff to Shanghai in 1919. In 1920 
the Chinese Communist Party was 
organized, which was soon affliated 
with the Third International. The 
left wing of the Kuomintang watched 
the growth of communism in China 
with enthusiasm, and in 1921 codper- 
ated with Soviet agents in successfully 
persuading the party to admit Com- 
munists as members of the Kuomin- 
tang. This greatly strengthened the 
position of the Chinese Communists. 

When Borodin came to Canton in 
1928, he found the social environment 
most favorable for communistic prop- 
aganda. Borodin’s chief contribution 
to the Kuomintang was his insistence 
upon organization and propaganda. 
He exerted tremendous influence in 
introducing the committee system to 
the party and to the government, in or- 
ganizing the Whampoa Military Acad- 
emy, and in organizing labor unions 
and farmers’ leagues. His methods of 
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propaganda consisted principally of 
popularizing slogans for the masses and 
of publishing literature favorable to 
the revolution for readers in China and 
abroad. 

Between 1924 and 1927 the ascend- 
ancy of radicalism in parts of China 
was astonishingly rapid. Its influence 
was first noted in the rise of labor 
unions. In Canton, for example, there 
were only about eighty unions in 1922, 
but in 1926 they had increased to more 
than three hundred. Strikes also in- 
creased. In 1928 there were in all 
China 47 recorded strikes; but the num- 
ber was increased to 56 in 1924, 318 in 
1925, and 585 in 1926. The character 
of the strikes also changed. Before 
1924, the workers’ demands were 
chiefly economic and social; but be- 
tween 1924 and 1926, the political and 
patriotic demands began to assume im- 
portance. 

Then, too, both Dr. Sun and M. 
Borodin urged the joint movement of 
laborers and farmers, giving strength 
to the further spread of radicalism. 
In the cities, radical propaganda was 
seldom carried on in the open. But in 
Swatow and Canton, the Reds ruled 
for very short intervals. During these 
days, parades were frequent, strikes 
were common, and the proletarian dic- 
tatorship was in part enforced. In 
certain farming districts, land was 
forcibly taken away from the owners 
and confiscated. The wealthy were 
compelled to leave their homes and 
their land was distributed to the poor. 
The ownership of land by the poor was 
thus increased in certain sections of the 
country. But the poor could not till 
the land freely, for they had to attend 
to multifarious duties imposed upon 
them by the Communists, such as 
military drill, mass meetings, and oc- 
casional raids on the aristocrats who 
still remained on their estates. 

Red propaganda was officially sup- 
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pressed in April, 1927, when the Man- 
churian war lord, Chang Tso Lin, with 
the consent of the foreign legations in 
Peiping, raided the premises adjoining 
the Soviet Russian Embassy in that 
city, and found a list of the names of 
Chinese Communists, the program of 
Red activities, and an account of the 
assistance which China had received 
from Soviet Russia in recent years. 
Soon afterwards, the Soviet Consulate 
in Shanghai was also put under police 
surveillance by order of the National- 
ist Government in Nanking. These 
moves helped to suppress communistic 
influence in China at least outwardly, 
and helped to check the most radical 
tendencies of the Chinese labor move- 
ment. 


LABOR AND GOVERNMENT 


The check of radicalism in China is 
the declared policy of the Nationalist 
Government in Nanking. To tbis 
Government due credit should also be 
given for the formulation of a definite 
policy toward labor, which, though 
necessarily experimental, is construc- 
tive and relatively more consistent 
than earlier governmental efforts in 
China. The Government’s attention 
was firat drawn to labor problems when 
it seriously attempted to cope with 
the indiscriminate use of the strike as 
a weapon in the struggle between capi- 
tal and labor. The result was the Ar- 
bitration Act of April, 1928, which was 
promulgated by the Government as the 
first national legislation along modern 
lines dealing with the adjudication of 
disputes between employers and em- 
ployees. The act provides for a Board 
of Conciliation and a Board of Arbi- 
tration. If the workers on a public 
utility contemplate a strike, before the 
strike is declared the dispute must -be 
submitted to the Board of Conciliation 
for investigation. If conciliation fails, 
the case must go to the Board of Arbi- 
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tration, which will undertake to in- 
vestigate the dispute more thoroughly. 
While the dispute is under investiga- 
tion, neither a strike nor a lockout is 
permitted. 

In November, 1929, the Nationalist 
Government of Nanking finished the 
preperation of the Labor Union Law 
of China. By virtue of this law, male 
and female workers of the same trade or 
occupation may now organize a union 
to increase their knowledge, skill, or 
productive power, or to improve and 
maintain their standard of living. 
However, workers of the government, 
of public utilities, and of the army and 
navy, are not allowed to organize 
unions. No strike is allowed until the 
dispute is referred to arbitration. Ar- 
bitration failing, the workers concerned 
may declare a strike if two thirds of 
those present at a mass meeting vote by 
secret ballot in favor of the strike. 

Towards the end of 1929, the Fac- 
tory Law was also promulgated. This 
law provides that children under four- 
teen years of age are not allowed to 
work, that the working hours for adults 
are limited to eight hours per day as a 
principle but may be lengthened to ten 
under certain conditions, that wages 
are to be paid on the basis of the cost of 
living of the workers, that benefit and 
compensation are to be given to the 
workpeople in case of injury, sickness, 
or death and to female workers before 
and after childbirth, and that a system 
of employee representation is to be in- 
troduced into modern factories. 

‘Are these laws based upon the in- 
dustrial, economic, and social need in 
sufficiently large sections of the coun- 
try so that they can be enforced in the 
immediate future? Space does not al- 
low exhaustive discussion on these 
points; but these laws are frankly ex- 
perimental and China’s experience in 
industrial legislation is admittedly 
new. The territory of the country is 
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so vast and local conditions are so dif- 
ferent that the effective enforcement of 
these laws is not to be hoped for within 
a short time. 


OBSTACLES TO ENFORCEMENT 


The major obstacles to uniform en- 
forcement are both internal and ex- 
ternal. Internally, China is unified 
only in name. Some war lords still 
ignore the orders of the Central Gov- 
ernment in Nanking. Local condi- 
tions sometimes prevent the provincial 
authorities from enforcing national 
laws. When the writer was traveling 
in the commercial and industrial cen- 
ters in China in 1929, he observed that 
the Arbitration Act was not enforced 
in the Provinces of Kwangtung and 
Fukien. 

External obstacles arise from extra- 
territoriality, which, as a diplomatic 
and international political issue, has 
already attracted wide attention in 
China and abroad. But the relation- 
ship between extraterritoriality and 
the enforcement of labor laws needs 
elucidation. It is clear that the exist- 
ence of concessions in China places 
foreign employers in these areas be- 
yond the reach of Chinese law and thus 
makes it impossible for the Chinese 
Government to enforce labor laws 
there. 3 

As an illustration, the work of the 
Bureau of Social Affairs in Shanghai 
may be cited. This is one of the effi- 
cient bureaus of the Chinese Govern- 
ment, and is engaged in collecting, 
organizing, and publishing data on in- 
dustrial, economic, and social ques- 
tions. Jt is also in charge of the 
administration of the Arbitration Act 
so far as Shanghai is concerned. But 
in disputes arising between foreign 
employers and Chinese laborers in the 
International Settlement in Shanghai, 
the employers or their representatives 
seldom appear. In addition, when the 
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Bureau seeks information on disputes 
and strikes, or on wages and cost of 
living, for compilation and publica- 
tion, only a small number of foreign 
employers are willing to coperate. 
Evidently, the pioneer endeavors of 
the Bureau of Social Affairs in Shang- 
hai may open up possibilities for the 
scientific study of social economics in 
China. Yet extraterritoriality is a 
great hindrance toward the effective 
materialization of such a program. 
This explains in part the view of 
China’s delegates to the twelfth session 
of the International Labor Conference 
which was held in Geneva, 1929, when 
they urged the abolition of extraterri- 
toriality in China as a condition ante- 
cedent to the universal enforcement 
of the labor laws throughout the coun- 


try. 
CONCLUSION 


The assemblage of facts as above 
given suggests certain tentative con- 
clusions. The significant causes of 
the Chinese labor movement are cul- 
tural, political, and socio-economic. 
But the movement is also being pushed 
ahead by the rise of the workers’ or- 
ganizations, the initiative of such or- 
ganizations having come from the mem- 
bers of the Kuomintang, from radicals, 
from students, and from leaders of the 
rank and file of labor. Radicalism in 
China is in some measure responsible 
for the radical tendencies of the labor 
movement. With the suppression of 
radical propaganda, the labor situation 
in China today becomes relatively 
more quiet. Then, too, the Kuomin- 
tang in its platform has definitely 
pledged to improve the conditions of 
city and rural labor, and it has rather 
consistently carried out its promises in 
certain directions. Under the guid- 
ance of the party, the Nationalist Gov- 
ernment in Nanking is endeavoring to 
enact and enforce labor laws which 
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tend to stabilize economic and social 
conditions for a more wholesome in- 
dustrial development. Although the 
city workers have heretofore been the 
prime movers in causing general social 
unrest, yet the farmers today are grad- 
ually making their grievances widely 
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known. As Chinese farmers far out- 
number the laborers in the cities, the 
agrarian situation will soon be more 
serious than the urban situation. 
Therefore, students of economics and 
sociology should pay more and more at- 
tention to farmers’ problems in China. 
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ROM the point of view of foreign 

trade and of large internal trans- 
actions, it usually is said that China is 
on the silver standard. This is good 
enough as a rough working assumption. 
But it must be clearly understood that 
this by no means implies all that we 
mean when we say that America is on 
the gold standard. In America, laws 
define the gold unit, provide definite 
regulations for the issuance of all other 
forms of currency, lay down rules as to 
legal tender, provide for the free coin- 
age of all gold presented to Government 
mints, and make the Government 
responsible for the maintenance of 
parity between gold and the other 
forms of currency. What is more to 
the point, these laws are actually 
carried out. 

In China, laws covering some of 
these points have been promulgated 
from time to time in recent years, but 
there never has been a government 
strong enough to enforce them through- 
out the country. Thus, to say that 
China is on a silver standard simply 
means that for large transactions, 
silver is the medium of exchange, or at 
least the basis of the money of account. 
Silver is more and more taking the 
form of dollars coined by Government 
mints, but large quantities of it still 
circulate in other forms, and the re- 
lationship between various kinds of 
currency is determined by supply and 
demand, not by Government support. 
_ Moreover, for small transactions the 
standard is copper, and it fluctuates 
relatively to silver. In addition, more 
or less unregulated paper currency is 
issued by various banks and by govern- 


mental bodies, and this circulates at a 
rate determined by the current degree 
of confidence in the issuers. 

Assuming, then, this qualified silver 
standard in China, we find that there is 
actually a large amount of silver in 
bank reserves and in circulation. 
Approximately 800,000,000 fine ounces 
of silver have been imported during 
the last twelve years, or nearly one 
third of the world’s production during 
that period. The banks in Shanghai 
held approximately 235,000,000 fine 
ounces in the Summer of 1930. The 
bulk of the monetary silver in circu- 
lation is in the form of Chinese 
dollars, of which several hundred 
million have been coined since 1914. 
To a large extent these have replaced 
the Mexican and other dollars which 
formerly circulated, although the name 
“Mexican dollar” still persists as a 
designation of this currency, which is 
officially referred to as “Yuan,” the 
same word as the Japanese “yen.” 
In spite of the widespread use of the 
dollar, most foreign exchange and 
wholesale transactions are carried on in 
terms of the Shanghai tael. 


Tae SHananar TAEL 


Since the Shanghai tael is the most 
important currency in China from the 
point of view of foreign and wholesale 
trade, we may examine it in some de- 
tail. The Shanghai currency tael is 
based upon the Chauping weight tael, 
which is equivalent to 565.65 grains, 
and upon a fineness of 0.985,374, and it 
might therefore beexpected that it would 
be equivalent to 565.65 x 0.985,874 
= 529.094 grains of fine silver. How- 
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ever, in the case of the Shanghai cur- 
rency tael there is also a convention, 
or “olo custom” to be considered, by 
which it is agreed that 98 taels of the 
above weight and fineness shall be 
accepted as 100 taels of account. 
Just what was the origin of this custom 
is not certain, but it exists, and we 
have, therefore, as the actual equiva- 
lent of a Shanghai currency tael, 
529.094 x .98=618.512 grains of fine 
silver. 

This, however, is after all only a 
theoretical figure, and does not have 
the same significance as the legal 
definition of the United States dollar 
as equivalent to 23.2% grains of fine 
gold. In the United States, any one 
can exchange gold bullion for gold 
dollars at the mint on this basis, allow- 
ing time for the coining. In China, the 
tael is not a Government-ordained 
unit, but is based on conventional 
business practice. The currency tael 
of account is not represented by coins, 
but by uncoined silver bullion. This 
bullion is in the: form of ingots or 
“shoes” weighing approximately fifty 
taels, shaped something like a Chinese 
woman’s small shoe, whence their 
name. Silver in this form is known as 
sycee, which literally means “fine silk.” 
Shoes of sycee are manufactured from 
imported bar silver by Chinese smelt- 
ing shops. The name of the smelting 
shop and the number of the furnace are 
stamped on the shoe with metal dies. 
Then it is examined by an expert from 
the Public Assay Office, a nonofficial 
organization sponsored by Chinese 
banks and merchants. He marks on 
it in Chinese ink the weight in taels, 
and the fineness, which he determines 
not by modern scientific methods but 
by his experience from the color and 
the appearance of the shoe. 

Scientific tests of these assays have 
shown them to. be very reliable, and 
they are accepted implicitly by both 
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Chinese and foreign banks. Since the 
smelting shops naturally do not work 
for nothing, they require, at latest 
reports, 521.619 grains of fine silver 
to turn out one tael which is theoreti- 
cally only 518.512 grains. 

In addition to the Shanghai tael, 
almost all large cities and some small 
ones have had their own taels, varying 
a few per cent from the Shanghai tael. 
Many of these are still used as the 
standard local money of account. 
Tael coins have not been issued except 
in rare instances, and those have never 
come into general use. Since Shanghai 
is the commercial ceriter of China, the 
Shanghai tael is by far the most im- 
portant tael as concerns the foreign 
merchant. The only other one of 
interest is the Haikwan or customs tael, 
which is the money of account for the 
customs service. By treaty, it is 
equivalent to 1.1140 Shanghai taels. 
Trade statistics all appear in Haikwan 
taels. 


COMPLICATIONS 


The newcomer in China chafes at the 
complications of the currency, and 
especially at the existence of the tael. 
All foreign exchange transactions take 
place via the tael; that is, American 
dollars or other foreign currencies first 
are converted into taels, and then the 
taels are converted into silver dollars if 
so desired. The rate between taels 
and silver dollars fluctuates daily, and 
in that, as in the rate between taels 
and foreign currencies, there is a spread 
between the bank’s selling and buying 
rates, so that at first sight the system 
seems to be designed chiefly tołbring 
the banks an extra profit on their 
exchange transactions. 

In recent years there has been con- 
siderable desire for the abolition of the 
tael and the substitution of the silver 
dollar. There has been one funda- 
mental difficulty in the way of this. 
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The sycee, which is the metallic basis of 
the tael currency, although prepared 
and assayed by private organizations 
with no governmental control, has 
been found to be entirely reliable. 
On the other hand, the record of 
Chinese mints has not been so good. 
In the case of provincial dollars, small 
silver, and copper, there have been 
many instances where the content of 
the coins has been reduced to the 
profit of the mint officials. Naturally 
there have been fears that the same 
would occur in the case of the national 
dollars. 

About ten years ago the foreign 
banks agreed that they would change 
from the tael to the dollar if the provin- 
cial mints were closed, and if all dollars 
were coined in a national mint in 
Shanghai with a few foreign officials to 
check and certify the work. Chinese 
opposition to foreign control, and con- 
tinued civil war, prevented the carrying 
out of this plan, although a mint was 
built in Shanghai and machinery ob- 
tained. Meanwhile, however, the ex- 
perience with the national dollars 
coined at provincial mints has pleas- 
antly disappointed the prophets. The 
weight and the fineness have been very 
well maintained, except in one or two 
instances. ' 


SILVER AND EXCHANGE 


The exchange rates between China 
and gold-standard countries depend 
primarily upon the price of silver in the 
world market. On the other hand, 
fluctuations in the balance of payments 
between China and gold-standard 
countries, and considerable speculative 
activity in Shanghai, react on the price 
of silver. Before the war, the chief 
silver market was London, where a 
price is agreed upon daily by four 
firms who handle the orders of buyers 
and sellers from all over the world. 
In recent years, the New York market 
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has been assuming an increasing im- 
portance, which is to be expected in _ 
view of the fact that the United States, 
Canada, and Mexico produce about 
three fourths of the total annual out- 
put. 

Among gold-standard countries there 
is a par of exchange representing the 
ratio between the gold content of 
their respective coins. Between silver- 
using China and gold-standard coun- 
tries, there can be no fixed par, but 
there is a kind of movable par, which 
fluctuates with the variation of the 
silver price in London or New York. 
This movable par, or parity as it is 
called, is the amount in gold cents or 
English pence which the silver in a 
Shanghai tael is worth at the day’s 
silver price in New York or London. 
Since, in general, the flow of silver is 
into China instead of out of it, it is 
better to take as the amount of silver 
in a Shanghai tael the 521.619 grains 
required by the smelting shops, rather 
than the theoretical 518.512 grains. 
Silver in New York is quoted in cents 
per ounce of 480 grains 0.999 fine, or 
479.520 grains 1.000 fine. In London 
the quotation is per ounce of 480 grains 
0.925 fine, or 444 grains 1.000 fine. 
Thus the corresponding parity ratios 
may be taken as 
521.619 521.619 
479.520 1.088 and 444.000 1.175. 
That is, the New York silver price 
multiplied by 1.088 and the London 
silver price multiplied by 1.175 give the 
equivalent value, or parity, of the 
Shanghai tael in gold cents and sterling 
pence respectively. | 

The New York and London silver 
prices are daily cabled to Shanghai, but, 
owing to the difference in time, are not 
available until the opening of business 
the next morning. The parity is 
computed and forms the basis on which 
the opening exchange rates are set, but 
this does not mean that the opening 
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rates will be exactly the same as 
parity. Parity merely represents a 
temporary par of exchange, but the 
usual considerations of supply and 
demand for exchange on foreign coun- 
tries enter in. Just as the extreme 
variation in New York exchange rates 
on London is determined by the cost 
of shipping gold, so the extreme varia- 
tion in Shanghai exchange rates on New 
York or London is determined by the 
cost of shipping silver. The freight 
and interest involved in gold shipments 
across the Atlantic set the gold points 
only about one half of one per cent 
above and below par; but the much 
greater freight and interest on ship- 
ments of silver between China and the 
West make the shipping points about 
two and one-half per cent on each side 
of the day’s parity. 

Thus, there is opportunity for con- 
siderable fluctuation in exchange rates, 
even if the silver price did not vary 
from day to day. The silver price, 
however, is itself a very unstable 
variable. In the middle half of the 
nineteenth century it was about $1.80 
an ounce. In general, the trend has 
been downward since 1878, when the 
support to its price given by silver 
standards and bimetallism in some 
countries was removed. During the 
Great War—owing to decrease in 
production, to very greatly increased 
demand for coinage all over the world, 
to increased exports of raw materials 
from India and China, and to the 
general rise of all commodity prices, in 
which silver shared—the price rose to a 
level equivalent to that prior to 1870, 
and seriously threatened the token 
silver coins of many countries, because 
they thus became more valuable as 
metal than as coins. Beginning in 
1920, silver rapidly came down in price, 
production increased, India adopted a 
gold bullion standard and began to 
dispose of surplus rupees, and large 
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quantities of silver were poured into 
China, until in June, 1930 the silver 
price reached an all-time minimum of 
157/15 d. in London and 3314 cents in 
New York. 

In addition to the long-time changes 
in the price of silver, the fluctuations 
from day to day, caused by changes in 
the flow of payments and by specula- 
tion, are very considerable. Even in 
prewar years, the annual range was 
ofien as much as twenty-five per cent 
of the average price for the year. In 
the wartime years, the range was much 
greater, as for instance a rise of about 
sixty-five per cent in 1919 and a drop 
of about fifty-five per cent in 1920. 
In some of the years since 1920, fluctua- 
tions have been small; but on the whole 
they have been about as large as before 
the war. Exchange has followed in 
sympathy with silver, but always with 
its own possible variations of about 
two and one-half per cent above or 
below parity. 


Errect or EXCHANGE ON TRADE 


As a result of these rapid and con- 
siderable fluctuations, all import and 
export business in China is highly 
speculative. The import trade in 
China until recent years has been 
carried on by foreign firms, acting 
either as sales agents of the foreign 
manufacturers or as independent 
middlemen, importing foreign goods, 
sometimes on definite orders from 
Chinese merchants, sometimes without 
such orders but with the hope of being 
able to sell the goods when they arrive. 

As a typical example, a Chinese 
merchant contracts with a foreign im- 
porter in Shanghai for a quantity of 
piece goods to be ordered and delivered 
in four months at a certain gold dollar 
price, which he must pay on arrival of 
the goods. The foreign importer the- 
oretically is perfectly safe, as he is 
buying with gold and selling for gold. 
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The Chinese merchant, on the other 
hand, is buying with gold and selling 
for silver. He may, if he wishes, make 
an exchange contract with the bank by 
which the bank agrees to sell him four 
months hence a New York draft for the 
necessary amount, at a rate which will 
be approximately that current now. 
If he does this, he knows in advance 
exactly how much his goods are going 
to cost him in silver, and he seems to be 
protected. However, if at the end of 
four months the rate then current 
would give him the gold draft for fewer 
taels, he will be sorry that he has con- 
tracted to pay a larger number of taels. 
On the other hand, if he does not settle 
exchange in advance, and the tael cost 
of gold dollars goes up, he will wish 
that he had settled. 

Thus, in addition to his merchan- 
dising problems, the Chinese merchant 
must bet on what exchange is going to 
do. His success or failure m doing 
this may well be the chief element 
affecting his profit and loss account. 
The foreign importer, while seemingly 
protected by having the whole trans- 
action in gold, may find that exchange 
losses have made his Chinese customer 
bankrupt or at any rate unwilling to 
take the goods at the contract price. 
Thus, he may be forced to compromise 
on a lower price or be left with unsold 
goods on his hands. Similar problems 
confront those in the export trade. 

Theoretically, a high exchange rate, 
that is a high gold value for the tael, 
such as existed during and just after 
the war, helps imports, for the Chinese 
then can secure a greater quantity of 
foreign goods for the same amount of 
silver. At that particular time, how- 
ever, the high commodity prices,in the 
West and high freights nullified this 
advantage to a considerable extent. 
On the other hand, a high exchange 
rate puts up the gold cost of exported 
Chinese products and tends to reduce 
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the demand and encourage substitutes, 
and so reduce the export trade. 

Just the opposite effects are found 
from a low exchange rate, as at present. 
‘The cost of all imported commodities 
rises in sympathy, and the import 
trade is badly crippled, as recent re- 
ports from Shanghai indicate. The 
ordinary Chinese consumer, with no 
knowledge of world economics, cannot 
see why he should pay a dollar and 
fifty cents for some imported article 
which has for many years sold at a 
dollar, and he stops buying. The 
export trade theoretically should be 
helped, but at present it is dull because 
of scarcity of commodities, due to the 
disturbed condition of the country and 
heavy taxation on the movement of 
Chinese produce from the interior. 


SPECULATION 


As in the case of an internal price 
level, trade can become adjusted to 
almost any exchange level; but the 
process of adjustment to a rapidly 
changing one is painful and wasteful, 
although it may bring profit to a 
minority. The business man perforce 
becomes a speculator in exchange; his 
thought and interest are almost in- 
evitably diverted to this and cannot 
be given whole-heartedly to problems 
of merchandising and management. 
A great deal of speculation is done by 
both foreigners and Chinese. The 
former buy or sell exchange on London 
or New York through the banks. The 
Chinese may also do this, but in addi- 
tion they speculate in actual gold bars 
on the Chinese Gold Stock Exchange, 
where the annual turnover is in the 
neighborhood of a billion dollars gold. 
Comparatively little real gold changes 
hands, but transactions are nominally 
in terms of gold bars of a certain weight 
and fineness, whose price in taels 
fluctuates. through the day. Settle- 
ments are made monthly by paying 
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differences rather than by actual 
delivery. The speculation in exchange 
and in gold bars renders a certain 
economic service in providing means of 
hedging in mercantile transactions, but 
it also has a demoralizing influence on 
trade. 


SUBSMILARY COINAGE 


Although the fluctuations in foreign 
exchange are of importance to the 
merchants and to wealthy Chinese who 
are using an increasing amount of 
imported goods, they affect to a much 
smaller degree the great mass of the 
people. The vagaries of the internal 
currency have much more to do with 
their daily life, for their transactions 
amount to only a small fraction of a 
silver dollar daily. The old copper 
cash—round coins with holes in them— 
have very largely disappeared from 
circulation in recent years. They have 
been melted up and replaced by ten- 
cash copper coins, which, however, do 
not contain ten times as much metal. 

The cash remains as a money of 
account, but payments are made in the 
ten-cash and twenty-cash coins, the 
latter, incidentally, containing less 
than twice as much metal as the 
former. As a result, the cash as a 
money of account has depreciated. 
While formerly, 1,000 to 1,200 actual 
cash were equivalent to a silver dollar, 
with the advent of ten-cash pieces the 
Tate rose to 1,500 to 2,000. Then 
when the further depreciated twenty- 
cash pieces were coined, the rate for 
them rose to 3,000 to 8,500, and at last 
reports was over 4,000. 

These coins have largely been emit- 
ted by provincial mints, and the 
circulation of them often is not univer- 
sal. Since wages are usually fixed in 
cash, the depreciation of the copper 
currency has been a great hardship to 
-the poorer classes. Prices have risen 
‘proportionately to the copper-silver 
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exchange rate, but wages, as usual, 
have lagged behind. 

In some places, there is no coin 
intermediate between the silver dollar 
and the copper coins. In others, silver 
ten- and twenty-cent pieces circulate, 
usually the product of provincial mints. 
These, however, pass as “small money.” 
Since the Government does not redeem 
them at face value in dollars, and since 
they contain a smaller proportion of 
silver than do dollars, their value in 
exchange depends largely upon their 
actual silver content, and to some 
extent on the relative supply and 
demand. The most common of these 
coins in Shanghai pass at about $1.20 
small money to $1.00 big money. The 
rapacity of the mint officials has led in 
some cases to the coining of even poorer 
coins, so that one variety of twenty- 
cent pieces passed at $2.00 small money 
to the dollar. 

About fifteen years ago, the Peking 
Government coined some special ten- 
cent and twenty-cent pieces, and 
although the silver content was pro- 
portionately less than that of a dollar, 
Government redemption and a limited 
supply of them kept them at par with 
big money for a few years. Then too 
many were issued, they were not re- 
deemed, and they fell to the same level 
as ordinary small money. 


Parmr Money 


Paper money was used in China in 
the ninth century A.D., and was re- 
vived in the time of the Mongol Dy- 
nasty, so that Marco Polo was much 
impressed by this wonderful way of 
making money out of paper. Ancient 
experiences with depreciated paper 
money did not, however, save the 
Chinese from similar and sad experi- 
ences in recent years. Notes issued 
by private banks, by official banks, 
and by provincial governments have 
in many cases depreciated and caused 
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great losses to the holders. Fortu- 
nately, there has been no nation-wide 
paper currency, the circulation of any 
issue being limited to one or two 
provinces, so that there has not been 
any universal time of depreciation. 
While one province was using de- 
preciated paper, another might be 
using notes that were still at par, and 
another might be using hard coin. 


BANES IN CHINA 

Banking in China has a long and 
interesting history, but we are here 
concerned with present conditions. 
The variety of the currency in cir- 
culation brings about a real economie 
need for places where one kind can be 
exchanged for another. In every city, 
there are many small exchange shops 
where dollars can be exchanged to 
small money or coppers, and where 
bank notes and coins not locally cur- 
rent are bought and sold. There are 
larger cash shops, which in addition to 
exchange transactions receive deposits 
and make loans. Still larger organiza- 
tions may be dignified by the name of 
banks, conducted on Chinese lines, and 
filling an important place in the financ- 
ing of domestic trade. 

Until about twenty years ago, foreign 
exchange and the financing of import 
and export trade were carried on by 
foreign banks of various nationalities, 
of which the most important was the 
Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Cor- 
poration, a British bank, organized in 
Hongkong in the middle of the nine- 
teenth century. America has been 
represented by branches of the Na- 
tional City Bank of New York and a 
few smaller organizations. With the 
increasing number of Chinese who have 
learned foreign languages and methods, 
either in China or abroad, there has 
naturally arisen a desire to share in the 
profits of foreign exchange banking, 
and to finance the foreign trade of 
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Chinese merchants directly. In the 
last twenty years a large number of 
modern banks, conducted on Western 
lines, with Chinese capital and manage- 
ment, have been organized. Some of 
these engage largely in domestic busi- 
ness, others also in foreign exchange. 
They vary considerably in the efficiency 
and soundness of their management, 
but the best ones have established their 
reputation and are doing a successful 
business, 

Two Government banks were or- 
ganized in the last years of the Manchu 
Dynasty and were continued by the 


. Republic in 1912—the Bank of China 


and the Bank of Communications. 
They suffered from having to make 
loans to successive governments, and 
some of their branches have been in 


considerable difficulties at times and 


have been unable to pay their bank 
notes. However, in view of the dis- 
turbed conditions of the last twenty 
years in China they have done re- 
markably well, the Shanghai branch of 
the Bank of China having been a 
strong stabilizing force in times of 
financial troubles. 

In 1928, when the Nanking Govern- 
ment had obtained nominal control of 
the whole country, a new bank, the 
Central Bank of China, was organized 
to serve as the official Government 
bank, and the other two were relegated 
to the position of semiofficial banks. 
An elaborate plan of organization has 
been drawn up for the new bank, in- 
cluding a separation of the banking 
and issue departments, similar to that 
of the Bank of England. Its progress 
will naturally depend upon the wisdom 
and the honesty with which it is man- 
aged, and upon the political and eco- 
nomic conditions of the coming years. 


Currency REFORM 


Various plans for reforming Chinese 
currency have been suggested, notably 
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those of the late Professor Jeremiah W. 
Jenks, and of Dr. G. Vissering. In 
1903, at the request of the Chinese 
Government, the American Govern- 
ment appointed a commission on inter- 
national exchange. Dr. Jenks was the 
member of the commission who visited 
China, and he recommended a gold ex- 
change standard. The Manchu Gov- 
ernment did not carry out his pro- 
posals, but in 1911 invited Dr. G. 
Vissering, President of the Java Bank, 
to make a study of the currency prob- 
lem. Just at this time, the Manchu 
Government fell in the first revolution, 
but Dr. Vissering’s appointment was 
continued by the Republican Govern- 
ment. He recommended an eventual 
gold exchange standard, with certain in- 
termediate transition measures. With 
the succession of civil wars in China, 
no currency reform was undertaken by 
any of the short-lived governments. 

In 1928, Mr. T. V. Soong, Minister 
of Finance of the new Nanking Na- 
tionalist Government, invited Pro- 
fessor E. W. Kemmerer of Princeton, 
who had organized currency and 
financial reforms in many countries, 
to make a thorough study and rec- 
ommendations. Professor Kemmerer, 
with a staff of economic specialists, 
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spent the whole of 1929 in China, and 
at the end of the year presented his 
report to the Chinese Government. 
He recommends the adoption of a gold 
exchange standard, with a unit, the 
“Sun,” equivalent to forty cents in 
American money. This would be rep- 
resented in circulation by silver token: 
coins, which would be redeemable in 
exchange on New York or London 
nue a gold standard trust fund, to 

be administered by the Ministry of 
Fimance. 

The report recommends the gradual 
adoption of the system, beginning in 
the more advanced centers and grad- ' 
ually extending throughout the coun- 
try. Thus, for a time Shanghai would 
be on the new gold exchange standard, 
and Szechwan on the old silver stand- 
ard. The report also provides for reor- 
ganization of bank-note and subsidiary 
currency. 

The proposed plan is the work of 
experts, and probably represents the 
best ideal solution for China’s mone- . 
tary problems. Whether it can be 
carried out will depend upon the 
strength and the stability of the 
Government and upon the skill and 
the integrity of the men who are 
entrusted with its management. 


The Political History of China Under the Republic 


By Hariay Farnsworts MACNA 
Department of History, University of Chicago, Chicago, Ilinois 


HAT the intelligentsia of China in 

general and many of the common 
people never ceased to consider the 
Manchus who ruled them from 1644 to 
1912 as aliens, is a fact which many 
Westerners failed to perceive during 
the nineteenth century, but which is of 
importance in understanding develop- 
ments in that country for many years 
‘ before the outbreak of revolution in 
1911. The Southern provinces were 
the last to be conquered by the Man- 
chus, and trouble might always be 
expected from them. Kwangtung in 
particular was ever in a state of revolu- 
tionary fermentation. This province 
has always been more affected by alien 
thought and alien blood than any other 
in China, for the reasons that Canton 
has long been the center of foreign 
trade, and that from that city thou- 
sands of Chinese have gone to foreign 
lands, many of these having returned 
with the ideas and the funds gained 
from residence abroad. 


TRANSITION FROM MONARCHY TO 
RervBuc 


For more than fifteen years before 
the outbreak of the revolt of 1911, Sun 
Yat Sen had been plotting in Kwang- 
tung, in Japan, in Hawaii, in the United 
States, and in Europe, the overthrow 
of the Manchus and the setting up of a 
republic instead of a monarchy. In 
December, 1911, Sun was elected 
“President of the Provisional Govern- 
ment of the United Provinces of 
China”; from London he hurried 
thither to assume office. Before he 
could arrive, it had been agreed that he 
should shortly retire in favor of Yuan 
Shih Kai, the conservative strong man 


of North China. In general, Sun stood 
for democracy based on a generous 
franchise, a parliament with broad 
powers, and a weak executive. Yuan 
was the exponent of conservatism, a 
centralized government with a power- 
ful executive and a weak—or no— 
parliament. Broadly speaking, the 
two men represented the respective 
attitudes of South and North China. 

On February 15, 1912, three days 
after the abdication of the Manchu 
baby-emperor, Yuan was elected Pro- 
visional President of the Republic. 
This ended the first phase of the revo- 
lution as a fait accompli; the second 
quickly began. Dr. Sun soon lost any 
illusions he may have had with refer- 
ence to Yuan’s republican and demo- 
cratic principles. In the summer of 
1918 he and his revolutionary party, 
the Kuomintang, involved themselves 
in a rebellion against the Northern 
President in Peking. This was 
crushed with little difficulty and several 
of the Kuomintang leaders were pro- 
scribed as traitors, although the party 
itself escaped indictment and con- 
tinued to work vigorously for the ap- 
pointment of a responsible ministry. 
On November 4, less than a month 
after the convocation of Parliament, 
‘Yuan expelled the Kuomintang from 
that body, which then lacked a quorum 
and was dissolved two months later. 
Despite protests and plots, Yuan re- 
mained in control until the summer of 
1916. An attempt to establish a 
constitutional monarchy and en- 
throne himself ended in failure and 
the President died in June of that 
year. 

The death of Yuan, taken in con- 
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junction with the conditions which pre- 
vailed in China at that time, let loose 
forces which have controlled the coun- 
try to the present day. The dictator’s 
disloyalty to the republican ideal as 
demonstrated by his attempt to make 
himself emperor, the wasting of public 
funds raised in China and borrowed 
abroad, the growth of the power and 
the numbers of provincial military gov- 
ernors (tuchuns, tupans, tutuhs) ‘and 
their satellites, the determination of 
Dr. Sun and his followers to rule South 
China—and the North if possible—and 
to establish a real republic and new 
social institutions, all united to render 
confusion worse confounded. As to 
the wisdom of attempting to change 
suddenly the form of government (as 
distinct from ending the pseudo-rule 
of an effete dynasty), whole volumes 
might be written. In addition to the 
problems of an essentially domestic na- 
ture were those of foreign or interna- 
tional relations—some new, others of 
old standing. 

On the death of Yuan, General Li 
Yuan: Hung succeeded to the presi- 
dency. He had taken a leading part in 
the revolutionary movement in Wu- 
chang in 1911 and had been elected 
Vice-President at the time of Yuan’s 
election as President in October, 1912. 
Li reassembled Parliament and ap- 
pointed a Northern militarist, General 
Tuan Chi Jui, as Premier. As a be- 
liever in the Republic the new Presi- 
dent had considerable respect for 
Parliament; in this he differed from his 
militaristic Premier, who considered 
himself the source of power and had 
small use for parliamentarians and 
their methods, vocal and venal. Strug- 
gles shortly followed between Presi- 
dent Li, Premier Tuan (backed ky a 
group of Northern military governors), 
and Parliament; between Peking and 
the provinces; and between North 
and South China. The cause of these 
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struggles was mainly domestic, but into 
them entered the question of China’s 
breaking relations with Germany— 
which the American Government in 
February, 1917, had invited her to do— 
and later declaring war upon Germany 
—which the .American Government 
had not invited China to do. 

To aid him in his difficulties, Presi- 
dent Li called upon a reactionary 
general, Chang Hsun, who is reported 
to have acted as the Empress Dowa- 
ger’s cart driver on her flight to Sianfu 
in 1900. Chang came quickly from 
northern Kiangsu with his army; on 
reaching the capital he denanded the 
dissolution of Parliament, to which 
President Li reluctantly consented. 
He next proceeded to restore the Man- 
chu emperor to the throne on July 1, 
1917. Within a fortnight the restored 
empire was overthrown and the king- 
maker was himself a refugee in the 
Dutch legation. 

The President then declined to con- 
tinue to function, and another general, 
Vice-President Feng Kuo Chang, on 
August 1 took over the acting presi- 
dency. This he held for the unexpired 
term of Yuan Shih Kai, until October, 
1918. Feng and Tuan belonged to 
rival cliques of the Northern militarists 
and did not codperate any more 
smoothly than had Li and Tuan. To 
prevent the election of Feng as presi- 
dent in his own right, Tuan convened a 
packed parliament known as the 
“Tuchuns’ Parliament,” which elected 
to the presidency Hsu Shih Chang, a 
former viceroy of Manchuria, who had 
been a friend of the late President 
Yuan. 


Formation or CLIQUES 
During Hsu’s administration there 
were three outstanding cliques in the 
North, viz: the Anfu Club, headed by 
Premier Tuan; the Fengtien clique, 
headed by Chang Tso Lin, the ruler of 
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Manchuria; and the Chihli clique, con- 
trolled by Tsao Kun, the tuchun of the 
metropolitan Province of Chihli, and 
his chief supporter, General Wu Pei Fu. 
During the summer of 1920 the Feng- 
tien and the Chihli cliques determined 
upon the overthrow of the Anfu group. 
This was accomplished mainly by the 
army and the generalship of Wu Pei 
Fu. The result was the temporary re- 
tirement from public life of Premier 
Tuan (who now solaced himself by the 
study of Buddhist philosophy in Tient- 
sin) and the establishment of a Chihli- 
Fengtien government, over which 
Chang Tso Lin of Manchuria gradually 
gained control. 

In the division of the spoils by Tsao 
Kun and Chang Tso Lin after the over- 
throw of the Anfu clique, General Wu 
Pei Fu was left out; in consequence, 
there was little love lost between him 
and Chang. By 1922, the latter de- 
cided to eliminate Wu, and war be- 
tween the two generals broke out in 
April of that year. To his aid, Wu 
called from Shensi General Feng Yu 
Hsiang, whose star had been gradually 
revealing itself as one of the first mag- 
nitude. Chang Tso Lin was now 
forced to take refuge in Manchuria, the 
independence of which he shortly de- 
clared. 

Robbed of Chang’s support and that 
of other of his friends, and of course not 
recognized by the South, President Hsu 
Shih Chang resigned office early in 
June, 192%, at the suggestion of Wu 
Pei Fu, and retired to Tientsin to pur- 
sue Buddhist studies. Li Yuan Hung, 
who had been living in that haven of 
retired, resigned, or ousted officials for 
almost five years, was now persuaded, 
apparently much against his will, to 
resume the burdens of the presidency. 
Wu Pei Fu hoped that the restoration 
of Li might bring unity to the country 
by winning the support of the Southern 
provinees. The Parliament which he 
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had been forced to dissolve in 1917, Li 
now reconvened on August 1. 

Meanwhile, the war lord of Chihli, 
Marshal Tsao Kun, another of the late 
President Yuan’s friends, was harbor- 
ing not very well-concealed ambitions 
to occupy the presidential chair in 
Peking. Tsao’s adherents were able 
shortly to bring about strained relations 
between President Li and Generals Wu 
and ‘Feng. As a result, the President 
fled from Peking to Tientsin on June 
18, 1923—one year and two days after 
his resumption of office. T'sao’s men 
assumed control of the Northern capi- 
tal until their master could purchase 
from Parliament (for $15,000,000 silver, 
it is reported) an election to the presi- 
dency. This office Tsao assumed on 
October 10, 1928. 


Forcerun Tactics 


The expulsion of Chang Tso Lin from 
China proper in 1922 did not end the 
quarrel between him and Wu Pei Fu. 
The latter, while keeping an eye on 
Chang, set to work to unify the coun- 
try by force rather than by diplomacy. 
By the summer of 1924, Wu was mili- 
tary overlord of most of China with the 
exception of the three southernmost 
provinces (Kwangtung, Kwangsi, and 
Yunnan), and of Chekiang, over which 
Tuchun Lu Yung Hsiang, an ally of 
Chang Tso Lin and the sole survivor of - 
the Anfu clique, still remained in con- 
trol. In August, 1924, war broke out 
between Tuchun Lu of Chekiang and 
Tuchun Chi of Kiangsu—the latter an 
ally of Wu Pei Fu. In the following 
month, the super-Tuchuns Wu and 
Chang renewed their struggle directly 
in the North, while their respective 
allies fought around Shanghai. In 
both battle areas, the most conspicuous 
factors were disloyalty and treachery. 
By them, mhinly, Lu was forced to flee 
from Chekiang to Manchuria; Chang’s 
Fengtien troops passed through the. 
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Great Wall to threaten Peking; and a 
collapse of Wu Pei Fu occurred which 
forced the latter to flee southward by 
sea. Be it remarked to Wu’s credit 
that on this occasion he took refuge 
neither in Japan nor in a foreign treaty 
port, but in Central China. 

Dispatched by Wu to stop the army 
of Chang at Jehol (Chengtehfu) north- 
east of Peking, Feng Yu Hsiang sud- 
denly returned late in October to seize 
the capital. He imprisoned President 
Tsao, expelled the Manchu emperor 
from his palace in the Forbidden City,! 
and—with the aid of Chang Tso Lin— 
proceeded to restore Marshal Tuan to 
power as Provisional Chief Executive. 
Dr. Sun was invited to go to the North 
to confer with Feng, Chang, and Tuan 
over the reorganization of the govern- 
ment. The Southern leader arrived in 
Peking on December 31, 1924, too ill 
to participate in further plans, and died 
there in the following March. 

A study of the political changes in 
North China from the death of Yuan in 
1916 to that of Sun in 19265 leads to the 
conclusion that the successors of the 
first substantive President, Yuan, were 
rather more than less fainéant rulers. 
Often they were able to force obedience 
to their orders hardly beyond the walls 
of Peking itself. Nevertheless, the 
fiction that he who held Peking was 
the de jure ruler of China, was main- 
tained by the powers down to 1927; and 
all attempts on the part of the South- 
ern Government to gain formal recog- 
nition ended in failure. 


Movements IN Sout CHINA 


Let us turn now to political changes 
and trends in South China. When 
Yuan unseated the Kuomintang mem- 
bers of Parliament in the Autumn of 
1913, many of them repaired to Can- 

1 The Manchu emperor shortly took refuge in 


the Japanese legation and fled thence to Tientsin 
a few weeks later. 
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ton. After the death of Yuan in 1916, 
Parliament was, as mentioned above, 
reconvened by President Li. The 
Kuomintang immediately renewed its 
struggles, and for this and other rea- 
sons, that potentially influential body 
accomplished nothing constructive. 
Then came its dissolution in June of 
1917, and again the Kuomintang par- 
liamentarians took refuge in Canton. 

The party now definitely broke with 
the Northern Government. In Janu- 
ary of the following year, a Southern 
Constitutionalist Government was es- 
tablished in Canton with a Directorate 
of seven members, of whom Dr. Sun 
was one. The new Government re- 
ceived the adherence of a considerable 
part of China south of the Yangtze and 
of Szechwan Province. The latter 
has, throughout the period under con- 
sideration, remained for all practical 
purposes independent of either North 
or South. 

It will be observed that though China 
became a participant in the World War 
in 1917, she remained at war within 
herself. When the time came to ap- 
point delegates to the Peace Congress 
at Paris, however, the rival govern- 
ments did agree upon delegates who 
represented their respective govern- 
ments. While the Chinese delegation 
at Paris presented a united front, the 
fact that it did not represent a united 
country greatly weakened its position 
and usefulness. The result was bitter 
disappointment to the Chinese people 
and their friends, who felt that the 
truth of K’ang Yu Wei’s dictum of 
1917, “there is no such thing as an 
army of righteousness which will come 
to the assistance of weak nations,” had 
been demonstrated. 

At this time was organized the pow- 
erful Student Movement, to which 
much of good and some ill must be 
attributed during the past decade. 
Encouraged by merchants and bankers, 
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students of all ages and both sexes 
staged demonstrations through a con- 
siderable part of the country. Early 
in March, 1919, they attacked three 
Anfu officials in Peking who, accused 
of being Japanophiles, were dubbed 
“national traitors”; the students forced 
their dismissal. They preached to 
the peasants and the proletarians in 
country and town; they translated, 
wrote, and scattered liberal, radical, 
and communistic literature among the 
people; they opened free schcols for the 
poor; they organized a powerful and 
widespread anti-Japanese boycott. 

In these stirring times, the position of 
Dr. Sun and the Kuomintang left a 
good deal to be desired. Attempts 
made in February, June, and Septem- 
ber, 1919, to heal the breack between 
Peking and Canton by the conference 
method failed. On neither side of the 
Yangtze could unity be maintained; in 
the South as well as in the North, there 
were rival factions. At Canton, Dr. 
Sun was alternately in and out of 
power; when he was out he generally 
took refuge in his home in the French 
Concession at Shanghai. This was the 
case in the Autumn of 1919 after a de- 
feat by the Kwangsi military party, 
and again after a split in the Kuomin- 
tang itself in April, 1920. In Shanghai 
the Student Movement was most ac- 
tive and influential, and there, to the 
benefit of both, its forces and those of 
Dr. Sun linked up in 1919-1920. Dr. 
Sun’s aims and political philosophy 
were now studied by the students with 
renewed zeal and expounded by them 
to the common people. The Kuomin- 
tang derived new strength from the 
students and, reorganized, became in- 
creasingly nationalistic and opposed to 
the militarists with their belief in pro- 
vincial autonomy and feudal ideas and 
methods of government. 

In the Autumn of 1920, Dr. Sun’s 
faction in the Kuomintang was again in 
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control of Canton and thither he re- 
turned in November. During the 
preceding summer he had communi- 
cated with the Peking Government 
and expressed his approval of a plan 
whereby both Northern and Southern 
Parliaments would dissolve, a new 
Parliament and a new President for all 
China be elected, and the old Northern 
and Southern Governments disappear. 
The fall of Tuan and his Anfu support- 
ers in July, 1920, the failure of Chang 
Tso Lin to approve the call for a na- 
tional convention, and the restoration 
to power of Dr. Sun in Canton com- 
bined to prevent the carrying out of a 
really constructive measure. Regard- 
less of his devotion to constitutional- 
ism, Dr. Sun accepted an election as 
“President of the Chinese Republic” 
by a minority group of the old 1913 
parliamentarians, whose terms, how- 
ever elastic, could scarcely have been 
stretched to 1921. There were but 
222 votes cast, of which 218 were for 
Dr. Sun; inasmuch as a legal quorum of 
Parliament had been 580 and three 
fourths of these must have voted for 
the successful candidate, it is clear that 
his election was doubly lacking in 
validity. Nevertheless it served its 


purpose, and Dr. Sun was enabled 


again to raise his standard. 


Dr. Sun AGAIN DBFEATED 

The Kwangsi military party which 
had ousted the Kuomintang from 
Canton in 1919 was still an obsta- 
cle, but in 1921 Dr. Sun was able to 
overcome it and bring Kwangsi into his 
fold. For a time it appeared possible 
that the neighboring provinces of 
Kiangsi and Fukien might be brought 
over to the Southerners. Before this 
could be carried out, however, General 
Chen Chiung Ming, who had been 
largely responsible for the overthrow of 
the Kwangsi forces which had made 
possible Dr. Sun’s latest return, re- 
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volted against the Government and, 
after a campaign during the summer of 
1922, overthrew Dr. Sun. During the 
struggle, and after Chen had captured 
Canton, Dr. Sun bombarded the city 
but was forced ultimately to retire to 
Hongkong on a British gunboat. 
Thence he returned to his residence in 
Shanghai, . 

Expelled again from Canton, Dr. 
Sun made various attempts to obtain 
help from Canada, England, Hong- 
kong, the United States, Germany, and 
Soviet Russia. From the last-men- 
tioned only, was he able to obtain any 
satisfaction. Since early 1919, ap- 
peals to China and offers of assistance 
‘had been coming in from Russia, from 
the Russians themselves and from 
Chinese in that country. An appeal 
sent to Canton in March of that year 
praised Dr. Sun for his perseverance in 
marching “at the head of Chinese 
democracy against the Northern Chi- 
nese and foreign imperialistic govern- 
ments of oppression.” The Govern- 
ment in the North was described as 
“the puppet of foreign bankers.” The 
disappointment of China at Versailles 
was followed by sweeping and flattering 
offers from Moscow to return to China 
what had been taken from her by 
“the former Imperial Russian Govern- 
ment.” These were followed by sev- 
eral special missions. 

If not entirely deaf to the siren 
singers, both North and South China 
were extremely watchful of them. 
Until 1924, little progress was made by 
Russia in the North; but in mid- 
January, 1923, Mr. A. Joffe, head of 
one of the Russian missions, went from 
Peking to Shanghai to confer person- 
ally with Dr. Sun. After several 
conferences, the two issued a statement 
in which they declared that while both 
agreed that “the Communistic order or 
even the Soviet system cannot actually 
be introduced into China, because there 
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do not exist here the conditions for the 
successful establishment of either Com- 
munism or Sovietism,” nevertheless 
“most cordial and friendly” relations 
existed between them. 

In February, 1928, Dr. Sun was able 
to return again to Canton to head a 
South China Government. To that 
city repaired Michael Borodin in the 
following August, on behalf of Scviet 
Russia, to act as adviser to Dr. Sun and 
the Kuomintang. A reorganization of 
the party was now undertaken. The 
model chosen was the Communist 
Party of Russia. Party lines were 
drawn tighter and re-registration was 
required, with the result that many of 
the earlier members of the party 
dropped out and authority became 
more than ever centralized in the hands 
of Dr. Sun and his personal followers 
and advisers. At the Party Congress 
held in January, 1924, admission into 
the party of Communists, which had 
been growing in numbers during the 
past five years, was permitted, with the 
proviso that the members were to 
accept Kuomintang principles and that 
the party did not accept Communist 
principles. 

The entrance of the Communists into 
the Kuomintang greatly enhanced 
their power; it was not they, but the 
Kuomintang who were changed in 
principle. Many of the-members of 
the earlier Kuomintang would have 
nothing to do with the organization, as 
its complexion changed from yellow to 
red. In September, 1924, Dr. Sun’s 
son withdrew with his followers from 
the party as then administered; he 
later returned, however. Meanwhile, 
the struggle between Dr. Sun and Gen- 
eral Chen Chiung Ming for control of 
the province continued. Dr. Sun was 
forced to depend upon mercenaries 
from Yunnan, Kwangsi, and Hunan, 
who conducted themselves as con- 
querors rather than as fellow country- 
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men of the Cantonese. To maintain 
himself and pay his troops, Dr. Sun, 
the devotee of liberty, was forced to 
foster an arbitrary and tyrannical 
government which mulcted the prov- 
ince of enormous sums. 

The measures taken caused great 
dissatisfaction among the merchants in 
particular. Through their volunteer 
corps in various towns throughout the 
province, the merchants decided to 
overturn the Kuomintang government 
and restore General Chen to power. 
In mid-October, 1924, Dr. Sun crushed 
the merchants’ volunteer corps, many 
lives being lost and a considerable part 
of the city of Canton being destroyed. 
It was shortly after this event, which 
discredited Dr. Sun amongst a power- 
ful element in Kwangtung, that he was 
invited to go to the North to confer on 
the reorganization of the government 
with Generals Feng Yu Hsiang, Chang 
Tso Lin, and Tuan Chi Jui, after the 
overthrow of Wu Pei Fu. 


Dr. Sun’s DEATH 


Not the least ironic and romantic as- 
pect of Dr. Sun’s career was his death 
on March 12, 1925, in Peking—the 
base of power and conservatism against 
which he had struggled throughout 
his adult life. He died calling on his 
followers to fight on for the solution of 
the problems of China along the lines 
laid down by him by word and pen 
during the preceding quarter of a 
century. In death, Dr. Sun was in- 
finitely more powerful than he had ever 
been in life. Although a believer in 
Christianity, his apotheosis began at 
once, and what was practically a re- 
ligious movement got under way for 
which his Three Principles of the 
People (Nationalism, Sovereignty or 
Democracy, and the People’s Liveli- 
hood, that is, economic equality for the 
people) served as the main foundation. 

While agreeing upon the sanctity of 
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their late leader, Dr. Sun’s followers 
were agreed upon little else. Imme- 
diately there began a struggle over the 
succession to leadership of the Kuomin- 
tang. In Peking itself there was a 
conservative anti-Communist section 
of the party known as the Western 
Hills Group, in opposition to the more 
radical groups there and elsewhere. 
In Canton, the Central Executive 
Committee of the party was controlled 
by a radical, pro-Russian, pro-Com- 
munist group known sometimes as the 
Elder Statesmen. Among these were 
Hu Han Min, Liao Chung Kai, and 
Wang Ching Wei. Generally opposed 
to these were Sun Fo, the late leader’s 
son, and his followers, designated by 
some the Prince Faction. Hopeful of 
seizing control of the party was the 
Yunnanese General Tang Chi Yao, 
upon whom Dr. Sun had recently 
leaned. In less than two months 
after Dr. Sun’s death, the Kuomintang 
was struggling against the Yunnan and 
Kwangsi troops for control of Canton; 
the latter were defeated after several 
weeks of fighting. 

On May 28, 1925, the Central Execu- 
tive Committee passed a resolution 
announcing their inability to codperate 
with the Northerners in the reorganiza- 
tion of the country, and calling for 
coöperation between the Kuomintang 
and Soviet Russia. The Nanking 
Road shootings in Shanghai on May 30, 
the Shameen affair at Canton on June 
28, and other brushes between na- 
tionals of the treaty powers and Chi- 
nese students and laborers, strength- 
ened the position of the communistic 
wing of the Kuomintang in Canton and 
elsewhere. 

In June, 1924, a military academy 
had been established by Dr. Sun at 
Whampoa, a few miles from Canton. 
Russian military experts aided greatly 
in the organization and the manage- 
ment of this institution, which had for 
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its ultimate aim the education of 
officers for a national army. To head 
the school, Dr. Sun had appointed 
General Chiang Kai Shek, a native cf 
Chekiang, who had once been chief cf 
staff to General Chen Chiung Ming and 
had later turned against him. Follow- 
ing the assassination in August, 1925, 
of Liao Chung Kai and the arrest of Hu 
Han Min—both members of the Cen- 
tral Executive Committee—General 
Chiang and Dr. Sun’s Russian adviser, 
Michael Borodin, rose to power in 
Canton, and the Communists became 
for the nonce supreme. During the 
next few months all military opposition 
to the Kuomintang-Communist group 
was overcome and preparations were 
undertaken for the northern campaign 
which Dr. Sun had long planned but 
had never been able to execute. 

By January, 1926, a split had taken 
place between Chiang and Borodin; the 
latter left Canton in the following 
month to visit Feng Yu Hsiang in the 
North. In March, Chiang conducted 
an anti-Communist purge of the Gov- 
ernment. Early in May, however, 
Borodin returned with means to win 
back Chiang temporarily, whereupon 
Chiang’s anti-Communist aids were 
expelled from power. As during the 
period of his headship of the Whampoa 
Military Academy, Chiang displayed 
remarkable ability in running with the 
Communist hare while hunting with 
the anti-Communist hounds. 

After bringing Kwangtung under his 
control, Chiang succeeded in' obtaining 
Kwangsi. Part of Hunan was next 
won over by a union with Tang Sheng 
Chi, who rebelled against the governor 
of that province. By June, 1926, 
Chiang was able to send troops into 
Hunan to the aid of Tang, and the 
combined forces shortly moved into 
Hupeh. On September 6, Hankow fell 
to the Nationalists, as the Southerners 
were now called. Then Hanyang and 
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Wuchang fell—the latter after a thirty- 
eight day siege. In November and 
December respectively, Kiangsi and 
Fukien went over to the Southerners. 
In January, 1927, Chekiang, General 
Chiang’s native province, joined the 
winning side; in March Kiangsu was 
captured. By the end of that month 
all of China proper except Shantung 
and Chihli, which were still controlled 
by Chang Tso Lin of Manchuria, was 
under either Nationalist control or that 
of generals who claimed to be friendly 
to the Nationalists. 


Communism CAUBES CONFLICT 


But what appeared for a moment to 
be the dawn of victory for national 
unification, the application of Dr. 
Sun’s principles, and the making of 
China into a modern state qualified to 
take its place in the family of nations, 
proved to be a false dawn. The 
marriage of convenience between the 
Communist and Kuomintang Parties 
served mainly to show the incompati- 
bility of their temperaments. The 
arrival of the Nationalists in mid-China 
and the establishment of their power 
in the Wuhan cities of Hankow, 
Hanyang and Wuchang was followed 
in December, 1926, by the transfer of 
the seat of government from Canton to 
Hankow. The group in control here 
was under the dictation of Borodin and 
the Communists. At Nanchang, in 
Kiangsi, Chiang Kai Shek viewed with 
jealousy and alarm the developments 
at Hankow, and worked vainly for a 
transfer of the government to the base 
of his power in Nanchang. By the 
following March—approximately a 
year after Chiang had ousted the Com- 
munists from Canton—the split be- 
tween Borodin and Chiang and their 
respective henchmen came to a head. 
The Hankow Communists declared the 
deposition of Chiang as the command- 
er in chief of the Nationalist armies. 
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It was mainly as a result of this split, 
and in an attempt to discredit Chiang, 
that the outrages of March 24, 1927, 
upon the foreign community of Nanking 
were perpetrated by an advance guard 
under the control of a Communist 
general from Hunan. 

Chiang nevertheless shortly estab- 
lished a government of his own at Nan- 
king, and mutual recriminations be- 
tween Nanking and Hankow became 
the order of the day. In April, 1927, a 
raid upon the Russian Embassy in 
Peking, directed by Chang Tso Lin, 
now in control of the Northern capital, 
gave documentary evidence of the part 
being played in Chinese domestic and 
foreign relations by the Soviet Govern- 
ment. In June, evidence was pre- 
sented at Hankow to Messrs. Sun Fo 
and Wang Ching Wei indicating that 
Borodin, by order of the Third Inter- 
national of Moscow, was planning the 
overturn of the Kuomintang and the 
institution of a completely commu- 
nistic government in China. As a re- 
sult, a number of Russian and Chinese 
Communists were forced to leave the 
country in July by the overland route 
through Northwestern China and Mon- 
golia for Russia. Among these were: 
Borodin; Eugene Chen (born a British 
subject), the fiery foreign minister of 
the Wuhan government; and General 
Galens, who had been chief military 
adviser and strategist in the National- 
ist move to the Yangtze Valley. 
Madame Sun Yat Sen also shortly 
withdrew to Moscow. 

As a means of healing the breach 
between the radical Wuhan, the more 
moderate Nanking, and the almost con- 
servative Western Hills groups of the 
Kuomintang, General Chiang Kai Shek 
resigned his offices and retired to pri- 
vate life on August 12. Shortly after- 
ward he went to Japan. His absence, 
however, did not have the desired 
effect; accordingly he returned to China 
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early in November. On December 1 
he married Miss Soong, a sister of 
Madame Sun, of Madame H. H. Kung, 
and of T. V. Soong. This alliance 
enhanced Chiang’s position and that of 
what has come to be known in China as 
the “Soong Dynasty.” In less than 
ten days after his marriage he was re- 
quested to become generalissimo of the 
Nationalists—a request to which he 
was pleased shortly to accede. 

A Communist coup in Canton, con- 
temporaneous with the setting up of a 
“Red” government, was followed by 
the fall of the city to a general who 
supported Nanking. Then occurred 
a wholesale purging of the city of 
Russian and communistic influence, 
accompanied by the arrest and severe 
treatment of the Russian consul- 
general and the execution without 
trial of the Russian vice-consul and a 
number of other Russians suspected of 
communism. On December 15, Nan- 
king broke diplomatic relations with 
Soviet Russia. Shortly afterward, Mr. 
Wang Ching Wei, theradical opponent of 
Chiang Kai Shek andthestormy petrel of 
the Kuomintang, withdrew from China. 

Early in February, 1928, the Fourth 
Plenary Session of the Kuomintang 
was held in Nanking. Dr. Sun’s Three 
Principles were reaffirmed, communism 
and coöperation with Russia were de- 
nounced, and an attempt was made to 
limit or break the power of the peasant 
and labor unions which had wrought 
such damage to both foreign and na- 
tive property and caused such great 
confusion during the previous eighteen 
months. General Chiang was now re- 
appointed Chairman of the Central 
Executive Committee of the party as 
well as of the Military Council, and 
commander in chief of the armies. 


Tormom in Nortu CHINA 


In the meantime, what of Peking 
and North China? The entente be- 
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tween Marshals Feng Yu Hsiang and 
Chang Tso Lin following the seizure of 
Peking by Feng in October, 1924, and 
the setting up of Marshal Tuan as 
Provisional Chief Executive, were not 
of long duration. In slightly over a 
year, Feng and Chang were at war. 
For a time it appeared that the Man- 
churian war lord would be crushed, but 
with the aid of Japan he recovered. 
Feng was forced to give up Peking in 


April, 1926, and Chief Executive Tuan’ 


again took refuge in Tientsin. For a 
time Peking was without a govern- 
ment. Then, in December, 1926. 
Chang appeared in the “capital.” On 
June 17, 1927, he announced himself 
as dictator and declared his opposition 
to Bolshevism. West of Peking, in 
the Province of Shansi, the “model 
governor,” Yen Hsi Shan, continued to 
tule independently. The Northwest- 
ern provinces were held by Feng Yu 
Hsiang. 

The attempts of the Nationalists to 
seize Peking and control the country 
north of the Yangtze during the sum- 
mer of 1927 failed. This was owing to 
their own divisions and to the sending 
of troops into Shantung by Japan in 
May and June. With the reorganiza- 
tion of the Nanking government in 
February, 1928, preparations were 
undertaken for another attempt with 
the aid of Feng and Yen. The latter 
dispatched troops along the Peking- 
Hankow railway, while Chiang ad- 
vanced by way of the Tientsin-Pukow 
line to the east. Again Japan inter- 
vened in Shantung, from Tsingtao to 
Tsinan, for the purpose of taking 
“adequate self-defense measures in case 
peace and order in districts where 
Japaneseare residing is disturbed . . .” 
The result was a serious clash between 
the Japanese and the Nanking troops at 
Tsinan in May, which prevented 
Chiang from reaching Peking., Yen 
and Feng, however, continued their ad- 
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vance, and on June 8, 1928, Yen’s 
Shansi troops were in the old capital; 
within a week the Peking-Tientsin 
area was controlled by the allies of the 
Nationalists, Chang Tso Lin having 
withdrawn to Manchuria, where, as he 
was entering Mukden, he was assassi- 
nated by a bomb explosion. 

October 10, 1928, the seventeenth 
anniversary of the outbreak of revolu- 
tion in Wuchang in 1911, was celebrated 
by the inauguration of the National 
Government in Nanking with Chiang 
Kai Shek as “President of the Na- 
tional Government of the Republic of 
China.” Six days earlier, the rules 
regulating the organization of the 
government had been promulgated. 
The government is distinctly and 
frankly a party government—that of 
the Kuomintang—the party and the 
government being inextricably inter- 
locked by committees and councils, as 
in the case of Soviet Russia. Dr. Sun 
Yat Sen outlined’ the development of 
government in the country in three 
stages, viz.: Revolution or the Military 
phase, Tutelage or the Disciplinary 
phase, and finally that of the Constitu- 
tion, when the government shall be 
handed over to the “People” by the 
party.2 The ceremonies of October, 
1928, were considered to mark the end 
of the first phase and the opening of the 
second, which it is announced will 
continue to the year 1935. Subsequent 
events have caused doubt as to whether 
the first phase has actually ended. 


KUOMINTANG ORGANIZATION 


Briefly, the organization of the 
Kuomintang is as follows. The su- 
preme organ of the party is the Na- 
tional Congress, which is theoretically 
elected by local units. It may be, and 


2 Memoirs of a Chinese Revolutionary. This, 
in the main, constitutes Part I of Dr. Sun’s 
“Plans for National Reconstruction,” namely, 
psychological reconstruction. 
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has been on one occasion—February, 
1928—according to common report, 
“packed.” The Congress meets bien- 
nially and elects the Central Executive 
Committee. The latter has thirty-six 
members, who meet quarterly and elect 
from among themselves a Standing 
Committee, which is the repository of 
power when the Executive Committee 
and the Congress are not in session. 
The Central Political Council (forty- 
nine to ninety-nine members) includes 
the Executive Committee and the 
Central State Council, and is largely an 
administrative body for the party, sub- 
ject to the approval of the Executive 
Committee. A Central Supervisory 
Council codperates with the three 
governing bodies of the party by taking 
oversight of party matters at the will of 
the Executive Committee. 

The Government itself, known as the 
Five-Power Government, is composed 
of the Central State Council, which 
codrdinates the work of the five yiian— 
hence the term “Five-Power Govern- 
ment”—and coöperates with the Cen- 
tral Military Council and the Central 
Research Council. The State Council 
has from twelve to sixteen members, 
who are appointed by the Central 
Executive Committee of the party. 
The Chairman of this Council (at 
present Chiang Kai Shek) is President 
of the National Government and 
commander in chief of the army and 
navy. The five yiian (councils or 
boards)—executive (under which are 
the ten ministries), legislative, judicial, 
examination, and control—are the 
highest organs for work in their re- 
spective spheres; but their deeds are 
subject to approval of the Central 
Executive Committee and the Central 
Political Council of the party. The 
latter appoints the yilan chiefs from the 
membership of the Central Political 
Council. The five to nine members of 
the Standing Committee of the Central 
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Executive Committee constitute in 
reality an oligarchy against whose will 
there is no appeal. There is no Bill of 
Rights in the Organic Law promulgated 
in October, 1928, and if there were it 
would not affect the committee just 
mentioned, since that group is above 
the law itself. This accounts in part 
for the numerous arbitrary acts which 
have characterized the Nanking Gov- 
ernment during the past two years. 


Program OUTLINED 


At an Extraordinary Kuomintang 
Congress held at Canton in October, 
1926, a party program was adopted in 
considerable detail, to which, in the 
main, the Nanking Government still 
adheres. Lack of space precludes the 
mention of more than the outstanding 
features. Under the heading of do- 
mestie policy, the aim was declared to 
be the bringing in of a uniform policy 
and economy for the whole country, 
with abolition of military governors 
and their system of regional military 
rule, and the establishment of an honest 
and effective government. 

With reference to foreign policy, the 
annulment of the so-called unequal 
treaties, the abolition of extraterritori- 
ality and consular jurisdiction, and the 
negotiation of new treaties which shall 
guarantee the complete independence 
of China as a sovereign power, are to be 
sought; also the prevention of foreign 
investments having “colonial-political 
exploitation” for their aim. Tariff 
autonomy was to be achieved and 
Likin (internal taxation) was to be 
abolished. The former was accom- 
plished in 1929, but the latter has not 
yet been carried out. 

All illegal and arbitrarily imposed 
taxes were to be abolished and a uni- 
form control of the national finances, 
including a uniform system of legal 
tender, was to follow, with the imposi- 
tion of a progressive income tax and 
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reform of the land taxes. The im- 
provement of means of land and water 
communication and transportation, 
including the building of roads and rail- 
roads and the regulation of rivers, was 
to be undertaken; also the develop- 
ment of new ports—especially that of 
Whampoa, which would weaken the 
position of Hongkong nearby. 

The educational system was to be 
reformed; mission and private schools 
were to be required to register with the 
Government and to be brought thereby 
under the control of the national sys- 
tem. Teachers were to be paid regu- 
larly and protected by insurance and 
pensions. Popular education was to 
be fostered by teaching the masses, in- 
cluding the officers and soldiers of the 
army, to read at least simplified Chi- 
nese characters. 

Banditry was to be exterminated and 
the culture and smoking of opium 
prohibited. All armies were to be 
brought under Kuomintang control and 
the military were to be subject to the 
Political Committee of the party. Mil- 
itary-political academies of the type of 
the Whampoa Military Academy were 
to be established. The civil and the 
military were to bestrictly differentiated 
and the civil authorities were to be 
subordinate to the military in time of 
war. ' 

Women were to have the same po- 
litical, social, and economic rights as 
men. Chinese industries were to be 
encouraged and protected, and aided by 
subsidies and reduction of taxes. Any 
special privileges which foreign manu- 
facturers might be enjoying which gave 
them an advantage over native manu- 
facturers were to be abolished. Tech- 
nical industrial schools were to be es- 
tablished. Farmers were to be aided 
by reductions in rent, the imposition of 
uniform land taxes, improvements in 
irrigation, afforestation, and the estab- 
lishment of agricultural banks, farm- 
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ers’ codperative societies, and village 
self-government. They were to be 
protected from depredations by sol- 
diers and were to be allowed to form 
unions. 

China was declared to be in a semi- 
colonial condition, which was responsi- 
ble for the general backwardness of the 
country. To overcome this, labor was 
to be especially protected by new 
laws, by the shortening of the hours of 
labor—the maximum to be fifty-four 
hours per week—by recognition of the 
right of the workers to strike and to 
form unions, by insurance, by the for- 
mation of cotperative stores and by 
the establishment of schools for the 
children of employees. The welfare of 
the army was to be brought about by 
education, by regular pay, by retirement 
allowances, by pensions for families of 
those killed in action, and by the 
training of soldiers in civilian profes- 
sions so that on retirement from the 
army they might be qualified to func- 
tion as good citizens. 

The interest of the Kuomintang in 
the Chinese living abroad, who con- 
tributed in no small degree to the rise 
and the development of Dr. Sun and 
his party, was shown in a special sec- 
tion of the party program. It was 
declared that the Government must in- 
sure to such Chinese equal treatment 
with the natives of the countries to 
which they had emigrated; that chil- 
dren of Chinese emigrants who desired 
to return to China for educational pur- 
poses should receive “special considera- 
tion by the Government”; and that 
Chinese who returned to China from 
foreign lands for the purpose of aiding 
the country should receive “special 
support and assistance from the Gov- 
ernment.” 

A fair degree of progress in carrying 
out parts of this program is to be noted, 
although it is so broad as to require 
several decades even under the most 
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favorable conditions—and such cannot 
truthfully be said to have prevailed in 
China during the past few years. The 
charge is commonly made that the 
present Nanking Government is more 
interested in gaining and holding the 
support of the bourgeois merchants and 
bankers than in aiding the farmers and 
the laborers of the country. The 
attempts of the Government to cen- 
tralize civil and military authority in 
itself, have caused it to come into both 
active and passive collision with the 
age-old forces of familism, particular- 
ism, sectionalism, and tuchunism. As 
mentioned earlier, the Government is 
that of a party; but the party itself is 
divided and the Nanking rulers belong 
mainly to one faction. A considerable 
degree of unity characterizes all fac- 
tions when it comes to the facing of 
foreign problems, but is conspicuously 
lacking in domestic affairs. As a wart 
on a man’s nose is more noticeable than 
an internal cancer, so it is with refer- 
ence to the foreign and the domestic 
problems of China; the foreign wart re- 
ceives considerably more attention than 
the domestic cancer. 


A Perion or Minrrary Peace 


From the taking of Peking by the 
Nationalist allies in June, 1928, until 
March of the following year, there was 
peace in China from a military point of 
view, although internal political strife 
between the Central Government and 
five regional areas went on almost un- 
interruptedly, as was also the case 
between conflicting forces in the Gov- 
ernment itself. In Manchuria, Chang 
Hsueh Liang succeeded his father, 
Chang Tso Lin, as ruler of the Three 
Eastern Provinces. In December, 
1928, young Chang raised the Nation- 
alist flag in Mukden, thus recognizing 
Nanking as his superior. He himself 
had been appointed a member of the 
State Council of the Nationalist Gov- 
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ernment two months earlier. The 
chief significance of the union of Man- 
churia and China proper was that, 
theoretically at least, Nanking became 
the director of Manchuria’s foreign 
relations. In Shansi and Chihl, Yen 
Hsi Shan wasin control. Over Kansu, 
Shensi, and Honan, Feng Yu Hsiang 
ruled with little or no supervision from 
Nanking. In the Wuhan area, includ- 
ing the provinces of Hupeh and Hunan, 
Li Tsung Jen was in control. His 
attitude in 1927 had been a factor in 
the retirement of Chiang Kai Shek. 
Kwangsi and Kwangtung were more or 
less under the control of Li Chih Shen, 
who at times was an adherent of Chiang 
and Nanking. 

President Chiang addressed a mes- 
sage to the Chinese people on New 
Year’s Day, 1929, in which he directed 
the attention of the country to the 
strength of Japan and the weakness of 
China. The differences between the 
two countries he attributed largely to 
the unselfishness of the Samurai of 
Japan during the revolutionary period 
of the nineteenth century, and to the 
selfishness of Chinese militarists in 
thetwentiethcentury. Hecalledonthe 
latter to disband their armies and work 
unitedly for the country. Less than a 
week later a disbandment conference 
opened in Nanking which was attended 
by Chiang, Yen, Feng, Li Chih Shen, 
Li Tsung Jen, and Ho Ying Ching— 
the last-named of whom had protested 
against Chiang’s retirement in August, 
1927. For the first time since the fall 
of the Manchus in 1912, the outstand- 
ing military leaders of the country met 
in conference. It was agreed that the 
armed forces should be reduced to 
sixty-five divisions of eleven thousand 
each. It was estimated that such a 
force could be maintained at a cost of 
$192,000,000 silver per annum. A dis- 
bandment loan of $50,000,000 silver 
was undertaken. 
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Regionalism, provincialism, jealousy, 
and suspicion were too strong to permit 
disbandment and actual unity to be 
brought about. In March, the Kwangsi 
faction of the Left Wing of the Kuo- 
mintang, under the dictation of General 
Li and General Pei Tsung Hsi, defied 
Nanking from the Wuhan area. With 
the aid of Colonel Max Bauer, some- 
time chief of staff to General Luden- 
dorff, at this time military adviser to 
Chiang Kai Shek, the last named was 
able early in April to crush the rebel- 
lion temporarily and seize Hankow. 
Between February and May, Nanking 
was engaged also in putting down an 
insurrection in Shantung of Chang 
‘Chung Chang, one of the late Chang 
Tso Lin’s old adherents, who had re- 
turned from Dairen, ‘where he had 
lived for some time under Japanese 
protection. 

Scarcely had Wuhan and Shantung 
been squelched when a break between 
Feng Yu Hsiang and Nanking occurred 
in May. In the following month Feng 
was bought off by the Government. 
So uncertain was the situation that 
Nanking was forced in April to request 
Japan to postpone for a short time the 
removal of her troops from Shantung, 
until the Nanking forces could take 
over the evacuated area which had been 
held by Japan since the Spring of 1928. 
The Central Government had no in- 
tention of allowing Feng to control 
Shantung. 


Furrer Revoits AGAINST 
NANKING GOVERNMENT 


By mid-September, General Chang 
Fa Kwei, of the Kwangsi faction, left 
Ichang on the Yangtze to march south- 
east to capture Canton. His aim was 
to establish a radical government with 
the aid of the Left Wing of the Kuo- 
mintang, now known as the Reorgani- 
zationist group. Wang Ching Wei, 
Chiang’s old radical rival, gave the 
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revolt his blessing, as was to be ex- 
pected. In spite of this, the move- 
ment collapsed early in December and 
Canton continued under the control of 
Nanking. In the meantime, during 
October and November, another serious 
break occurred between Nanking and 
the Northern generals, Feng and Yen. 
Either on account of the trouble with 
Russia over the Chinese Eastern Rail- 
way or because of additional payment 
of funds to Feng and Yen, or possibly 
both, a truce was arranged between the 
warring groups. 

‘But China was not yet ready to 
settle down. On November 8, 1929, 
General Shih Yu San rebelled at Pu- 
kow, directly across the river from 
Nanking, and cut railway communica- 
tions with the North. A month later, 
General Tang Sheng Chi, an ally of 
the Kuomintang in its advance to the 
Yangtze in 1926, rebelled in Central 
China against the Government and 
issued a manifesto signed by a con- 
siderable group of Northern generals, 
in which President Chiang was bitterly 
denounced. Wang Ching Wei and the 
Reorganizationists now gave this move- 
ment their blessing. For a time it 
appeared that the Right Wing Kuo- 
mintang Government of Chiang Kai 
Shek at Nanking must fall. Foreign- 
ers were evacuated from the capital in 
considerable numbers, as they had been 
in the Spring of 1927. But again the 
Government was saved, partly by the 
loyalty of certain of its subordinates, 
partly by the defection of some of 
Tang’s supporters who had no wish to 
aid in the formation of a radical 
Reorganizationist government under 
Wang Ching Wei, and partly by the 
announcement of Yen Hsi Shan and 
Chang Hsueh Liang that they were on 
the side of Nanking. On December 
12, Wang Ching Wei was solemnly ex- 
pelled from membership in the Kuo- 
mintang by Nanking, and the Gov- 
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Communist Policy and the Chinese Nationalist 
Revolution 


By Mavrica T. Pricn, Ph.D. 
Associate Professor of Sociology, University of Washington, Seattle, Washington 


HE recent nationalist movement in 

China, as depicted in contempo- 
rary accounts, brings before the his- 
torian and the social scientist an 
intriguing problem, viz., how far a 
dominantly agricultural people, ex- 
tremely decentralized in its political 
and social controls, may be able to 
mobilize the integrated organization 
and the psychological attitudes neces- 
sary for a highly complex representa- 
tive nationalist movement, such as the 
Chinese Nationalist Revolution of 1923 
to 1927 claimed to be. 

That a military leader with a su- 
perior army may annihilate opposing 
forces and develop a unified machinery 
. for governing such a people, is a his- 

torical commonplace. An oligarchy of 
strategists—whether native or im- 
ported—-may have similar success so 
long as they remain unified, remain 
master of their armies, and institute 
civil policies not so tyrannical as to 
cause mass rebellion or the ascendancy 
of a rival government. But when a 
prospective oligarchy attempts to in- 
clude “representatives of the people” 
and to organize a mass revolution 
through coöperation with such repre- 
sentatives—and, note, in a dominantly 
agricultural people accustomed to very 
decentralized social and political con- 
trols—we are interested in observing 
how the organization and the attitudes 
“necessary for such a “national” enter- 
prise may be developed. 

The question is, Was the Chinese 
Nationalist Revolution such a move- 
ment? If so, just how did it become 
such, and what are the prospects that 
it will continue to be such? The pres- 
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ent paper treats of one factor in that 
movement which seems to have con- 
centrated for some time on a unifying 
policy: it is an introduction to com- 
munism’s purpose, policy, program, 
and more general tactics in that move- 
ment, 


Moscow THE IN8STIGATOR OF 
COMMUNISM 


Whether overrated or underrated, 
the trails to Moscow lead to the most 
consistent perspective of communism’s 
aim and activity in China. This is 
inevitably so, for no party can remain 
communist except as an integral unit of 
the Communist International, whose 
headquarters are at Moscow. From 
the Kremlin, revolutionary socialism 
throughout the world draws its philos- 
ophy, its objectives, its technique, its 
backing, and its support. To the 
Kremlin it must report its activities 
and take its experience for criticism, 
advice, and final command. Under 
the eye of the Kremlin’s officially com- 
missioned messengers and secret ob- 
servers, it carries on. 

The key principle in any national 
communist movement, therefore, is the 
Communist International’s philosophy, 
objectives, and methods. These cen- 
ter about world revolution, the dicta- 
torship of the proletariat over the 
corpse of “capitalism,” and the in- 
auguration of international communis- 
tic socialism. Current ethical stand- 


1 Such limitations are at present necessary in 
view of the dearth of documents from China. 
The writer has been still further confined to ma- 
terials at the University of Washington and ob- 
tainable through interlibrary loans. 
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ards are held to be capitalism’s 
defensive lies, and religion is the opiate 
with which capitalism deadens its 
conscience. As capitalism uses force 
to maintain its wrongs, revolution must 
use force to overcome capitalism and 
uproot the wrongs.? Obviously, the 
seizure of power is practicable only 
after the mobilization of the masses 
through educational propaganda and 
through providing them with organiza- 
tional experience. 


Emrnasis UPON tae ORIENT 


The place of the Orient in this world 
revolution, indicated in earlier years by 
Lenin, came out afresh in the closing 
days of the Soviet Russian Revolution 
of 1917. An article on November 19th 
in Pravda, the official organ of the Rus- 
sian Communist Party, stated: 


The army of the Russian Revolution de- 
rives its strength from countless reserves. 
The oppressed nations of Asia (China, 
India, Persia) are just as eager for the fall of 
the régime of capitalistic oppression as are 
the oppressed proletarian masses of Europe. 
To fuse these forces in a world revolution 
against the imperialistic bourgeoisie is the 
historical mission of the Workers’ and 
Peasants’ Russia. 


In July, 1920, at the time of the Sec- 
ond Congress of the Communist Inter- 
national, Kamenev declared that it 
was under the general staff of the Third 
International that the world army was 
starting this victorious campaign. Al- 
ready the Orient was moving: declared 
Lenin in 1918, “Following the Rus- 
sian Revolution of 1905, the democratic 
revolution rapidly spread over the 
whole of Asia—in Turkey, Persia, 
China, etc.” 


2 “Revolution,” says Trotsky ic his Defense of 
Terrorism, “is founded on intimidation—it kills 
individuals, it intimidates thousands. Thus a 
conscious minority dynamically converts itself 
into a majority by slaying its main opponents 
and terrorising the rest.” 
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As the years 1917 to 1920 showed the 
fiber of European capitalism to be 
tougher than had been anticipated, 
more importance was attached to the 
Eastern “reserves.” The movement 
in the “colonies and semicolonies” 
became necessary to the weakening and 
the defeat of the European countries, 
for the capitalist powers—chiefly Great 
Britain—were dependent for their very 
existence upon “exploiting” the Orient. 
As events in China developed, Lenin 
declared that they would affect the 
entire international balance of power— 
indeed, were bound to destroy that 
balance. And finally, in May, 1925, as 
the “Imperialists” saw their hold upon 
China being threatened by the spread- 
ing revolutionary spirit there, the 
plenum of the E.C.C.J. (Executive 
Committee of the Communist Interna- 
tional) officially declared that the 
questions of supreme moment at that 
time were the situations in China and 
England, and the approaching war of 
the whole capitalist world against 
revolutionary China and the Soviet 
Union—in which England of course 
was the prime leader. 


Causes of New EMPHASIS 


The change in the emphasis upon the 
Orient and upon China in particular 
during these years grew out of two 
things—the changing policy of the 
U.S.S.R. and the developing situation 
in China. Although at the end of 1917 
two million gold rubles had been voted 
for propaganda in Western Europe to 
set the revolutionary tinder aflame, by 
1920 and 1921 the resisting power of 
European capitalism and the urgency 
of industrial and financial reconstruc- 
tion in Russia itself had compelled 
those at the helm to establish diplo- 
matic relations, seek recognition, and 
adopt a “New Economic Policy” of 
coöperation with capitalist states, sym- 
bolized in the Anglo-Russian trade 
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agreement of March, 1921. Obvi- 
ously, now, the Soviet’s Foreign Office 
` policies demanded a certain circum- 
spection and appearance of innocence 
of all subversive intentions, and hence 
propaganda for world revolution went 
underground. The slogan of “World 
Revolution” did not even appear on 
Moscow’s placarded walls on May 1, 
1922. The fact is that belief in its 
imminence had been displaced by 
resignation to more gradual and ap-, 
parently necessary processes. In an 
article published early in 1923, Lenin 
declared: 


In order to safeguard our existence until 
the next military collision between the 
counterrevolutionary imperialist West and 
the revolutionary and nationalist East, 
between the most civilized states of the 
world and states backward in an Eastern 
fashion, but nevertheless constituting a 
majority—this majority must be given time 
and opportunity to become civilized. We, 
too, are not sufficiently civilized. ... 
[t.6., industrialized]. 


Thus the pendulum had swung from 
belief in an imminent and almost 
spontaneous world revolution to a 
program .of detailed reconstruction. 
With its swing, the leaders of the Com- 
munist International settled down to a 
careful systematizing of their revolu- 
tionary experience and a thorough 
“concretisation”’ of a full technique of 
organization and propaganda, as dis- 
closed by the reports of the Third, 
Fourth, and Fifth World Congresses of 
the International. It is true that after 
Lenin died and the nationalist move- 
ment in China got under way, in 1925, 
the prediction of an imminent attack of 
the capitalist West upon Russia and the 
East was substituted for the prediction 
of imminent world revolution. This 
became a powerful incentive and seems 
to have speeded up tactics in China; 
but meanwhile the organization of 
activities had gone on. 
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Soviet ANALYSIS or CHINA 


In view of the increasing importance 
attached to the Orient, and in the light 
of the elaborate systematizing of revo- 
lutionary ideology and technique, we 
find the Moscow strategists, with the 
aid of specific research, making a very 
definite analysis of the Chinese situa- 
tion, and, after testing the susceptibili- 
ties of various groups, drawing up a 
very definite scheme of procedure. 
First of all, in their analysis, they had 
noted China as an agrarian or “back- 
ward” country with a comparatively 
small number of “proletarians”—1.¢., 
wage-earners without either individual 
capital or shares in family property. 

Here might have been an obstacle to 
early Marxians. But by the Second 
Congress of the Communist Interna- 
tional, in July, 1920, in spite of the fact 
that modern industrial organization 
and wealth was beginning to appear 
necessary to enable Russia herself to 
fight the West, Lenin proclaimed pub- 
licly: “One must abandon scientific 
prejudices that each country must pass 
through capitalistic exploitation; the 
power of Soviets . . . can be estab- 
lished in those countries in which 
capitalist development has not at- 
tained any serious proportions.” If 
his 1923 statement, quoted above, 
seems to contradict this declaration, at 
least the 1920 proposition indicates the 
direction actually taken in the Com- 
munists’ policy for China. 

The next point in the analysis was 
that China presented a hierarchy of 
exploitation resting largely upon the 
backs of the workers and the peasants, 
but also restricting the freedom and the 
profits of the shopkeepers or “petty 
bourgeoisie,” the industrialists, and 
some of the merchant class—though 
many of the last group were profiting 
chiefly through foreign trade with 
“imperialists.” The wages, the hours, 
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and the general conditions of the pro- 
letariat—the city workers as well as the 
tural laborers, estimated at thirty- 
seven million by Tang Ping Shan— 
were pitiful. Half the farm population 
of the country were tenants or semi- 
tenants, exploited unbearably by the 
landlords and the usurers. The em- 
ployers and the landlords were upheld 
in their exploitation of the masses by 
militariats, who, as masters of their 
politically and militarily separate ter- 
ritories, moreover, taxed the people 
outrageously and allowed their soldiers 
to live upon them and ravage them 
practically at will. The militarists in 
turn were kept in power by subsidies, 
munitions, advisers, and general sup- 
port, from the imperialist powers, who 
furthermore, when necessary, throttled 
efforts of the workers and the indepen- 
dent revolutionaries to throw off mili- 
tarism’s yoke by the direct use of 
gunboats and soldiers—as in the case of 
the Hongkong and Shanghai strikes, 
‘and Sun Yat Sen’s attempt to secure 
Canton customs revenue. The im- 
perialists meantime were reaping enor- 
mous profits by dumping goods on 
China’s markets which she, bound by 
“unequal treaties,” could not oppose 
so long as sleek lucrative militarism 
kept her divided, helpless, and chaotic. 
What more ideal conditions could be 
found for the hatching of revolution? 


Working Wire Various GROUPS 


The problem of the Russian strate- 
gists now became one of personnel, of a 
unifying ideology, and of organization. 

‘There were guilds of employers and 
employees; but, presumably, since 
these crossed class lines, they would 
prove useless or soon die out. There 
were no labor unions as such. This 
provided a really unique opportunity, 
for unions in the West had proved 
“yellow” and “black,” preémpting the 
field of proletariat organization and yet 
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opposing genuine revolutionary social- 
ism. There were peasant societies, 
which, opportunely, were already in- 
censed over the excesses of bandit 
soldiery. The bourgeoisie, particu- 
larly the industrialists and the “upper 
strata of the commercial bourgeoisie,” 
while its interests were “‘still to a large 
extent confined to the spheres of 
influence held by the various im- 
perialist countries,” and itself had 
“not matured far enough to make its 
aspirations for the unity of the country 
the dominant factor in the political 
life of China,” was nevertheless “not 
interested in the wars between the 
militarists.” 

The most country-conscious Chinese 
were those abroad, the older Western 
returned students, the “intelligentsia, ” 
and the rising generation of students. 
Had not these groups, even though with 
the help of scheming military and politi- 
cal leaders, organized the 1911 revolu- 
tion and destroyed the Manchu régime, 
and were there not now scattered indi- 
viduals and groups, including Sun Yat 
Sen, the leader of 1911, eager to have 
a unified country with international 
status on a level with their ambitions 
and self-prestige? There was even a 
Socialist Party claiming to have had 
four hundred branches a couple of 
years after the revolution. 

Tf, now, these self-conscious groups 
could be made to accept enough of the 
Communist diagnosis of the country, 
not merely to make them join a move- 
ment for the unification of the country 
but also to accept the imperialist-ex- 
ploitation ideology, it should be possi- 
ble to swing them behind a “national 
emancipation” revolution that would 
embrace workers, peasants, and many 
bourgeoisie. The workers’ attention 
could be centered upon their immediate 
exploiters, upon imperialist, employers 
(as in foreign-owned factories) or 
imperialist communities (as Hongkong) 
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whenever possible, and upon imperial- 
ism as the power fostering and making 
possible all other forms of exploitation. 
A “united front” could be maintained 
to bind together all classes of society 
into a national movement. The big 
commercial bourgeoisie now associated 
with the imperialist trade would aban- 
don the-revolution as soon as they 
dared, for their profits would be lost 
under self-determination : this desertion 
would turn the national emancipation 
movement into a “bourgeois-democrat- 
ic” one. ` The landlords, the industri- 
alists, and the petty bourgeoisie might 
desert if the laborers’ and peasants’ 
demands entailed too severe losses for 
them. 

Great care should be taken not to 
estrange each successive strata of the 
bourgeoisie until it could be dispensed 
with by the enlarging mass of prole- 
tarian and peasant constituency. At 
the same time, the severest criticism 
must constantly be made of all bour- 
geois exploitation; the bourgeois and 
their régime must be increasingly 
denounced; and the ultimate objectives 
of the revolution must be gradually 
advanced among the masses. Along 
with this unfolding ideological pro- 
gram, the workers and the peasants 
must be led to take a larger and larger 
part in actual fighting and organization. 

Finally, all this while, those found 
susceptible to communism’s complete 
program must be worked into a 
coherent, independent, ideologically 

_unified Communist Party and its con- 
stituency. Thus, while the whole 
united bourgeois-democratic revolu- 
tion would be defeating the Chinese 
militarists, there would be growing up 
within the revolutionary forces a 
solidly integrated communist organiza- 
tion which, at the peak of the victory, 
would resolve itself into “Soviets of 
Workers’ and Peasants’ Deputies” 
which would seize control of the coun- 
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try, do away with their chief opponents 
and intimidate the rest, and establish 
the dictatorship of the proletariat of 
China. By pressure and by dock- 
men’s, seamen’s, army, and other 
strikes, meanwhile, the European and 
American proletariat, through their 
“Hands-Off-China” movement would 
have to prevent the imperialist powers 
from supporting Chinese militarism— 
and this would probably result in the 
world war and conflagration antici- 
pated by the E.C.C.I. of May, 1925.3 


METHODS ADAPTED TO OPPORTUNITIES 


The precise efforts made to enlist the 
various groups behind this revolution- 
ary program became a matter of tactics 
that developed as the groups proved 
susceptible and as tactical opportuni- 
ties arose. Before the October, 1917, 
revolution, the Russian revolutionary 
socialists seem to have been ingratiat- 
ing themselves with Chinese students in 
Europe and Russia. Shortly after it, 
in 1918, they enthusiastically com- 
mended and courted Sun Yat Sen for 
his exploits against the militarists and 
the imperialists. Before April 11, 
1919, they had sent at least one envoy 
with messages to student and revolu- 
tionary groups. And in 1919, at the 
time Japan’s secret Shantung treaties 
were sanctioned by Wilson and the 
Versailles Peace Conference, they her- 
alded far and wide, as well as inten- 
sively among student and intellectual 
groups, the claim that Russia alone of 
all the powers, now victorious, was 
ready to practice genuine fraternal 
internationalism in place of the im- 
perialistic exploitation of the professed 
self-determinists. Thus it went on. 


>From the documents covered, the writer 
would not say just how much of this detailed 
policy was outlined long in advance and how 
much was dictated from time to time by circum- 
stances as the International noted the changing 
pulse of the revolution. 
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One of the most consistent lines of 
approach was that “from above,” to 
use Communists’ organizational ter- 
minology, through official govern- 
mental agencies. Official messages of 
a most fraternal and idealistic inter- 
nationalism were spread throughout 
China by the Department of Foreign 
Affairs, and were communicated to 
various groups by the Soviet Govern- 
ment’s representatives in Peiping. 
Diplomatic overtures of apparent mag- 
nanimity, buttressed by apologetics 
for Russia’s Mongolian and Chinese 
Eastern Railway policy, were broad- 
casted by the freshly installed press 
bureau of A. A. Joffe. By it the other 
powers’ policies were castigated and 
Russia’s eulogized. Finally, Karakhan 
took his seat at the head af the diplo- 
matic body for the simple reason that 
Russia called him an Ambassador, 
while other countries sent only Minis- 
ters—and the prestige of the U.S.S.R. 
rose still higher. 

Parallel with such diplomacy by the 
Soviet Foreign Office, by Tashkent’s 
representative, Yourin, Paikes, Joffe, 
and Karakhan (described by Dennis, 
MacNair, and others), went the ap- 
proach “from below,” viz., attempts to 
form a rapprochement with the prole- 
tariat. According to the official and 
open tactics laid down by Moscow’s 
R.I.T.U. (Red International of Trade 
Unions), representing the labor or- 
ganization wing of communism, special 
attention was supposed to be paid to 
disgruntled individual workers and 
groups and to “branches of industry 
likely to play a decisive rôle in the 
working class struggle for power (trans- 
port, the mining, metal, and chemical 
industries, electricity, gas, etc.),” and 
to the army. 

As to what was actually done in 
China, Heller, in speaking of the birth 
of the Chinese proletariat “at the end 
of the imperialist war and the October 
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[1917] Revolution,” claims that “the 
leadership of the trade union movement 
in such important branches as trans- 
port and mining, got into the hands of 
the Communists from the very first, as 
[cf. our analysis above] there were not 
any serious competitors in the Labour 
movement.» Yu Ang Li shows in a 
little more detail how this propaganda 
and organizing activity were developed 
in and after 1920, upon the arrival of 
a representative of the Far Eastern 
Secretariat of the Commintern in 
Shanghai, and the organization of the 
Communist Party of China. 

Early in 1926 Heller claimed that 
“2,000,000 industrial workers firmly 
led by the Chinese Communist Party 
and the revolutionary trade unions, 
have become the mainstay of the entire 
revolutionary movement, and have 
acquired leadership”; and a little later 
Tang Ping Shan asserted that “in the 
last three years the workers and peas- 
ants have participated in every rev- 
olutionary movement, and have done 
so under the leadership of the Com- 
munist Party of China.” Following 
the Congress of Peasant Unions of 
Kwangtung Province in May, 1925, 
at which 150 delegates represented 
twenty-two unions (claims a writer in 
the official organ of the E.C.C.L.), 
200,000 peasants affiliated en masse 
with the Peasant International, repre- 
senting the peasant organization wing 
of communism, parallel to the revolu- 
tionary or Red International of Trade 
Unions. 


INTELLECTUAL LEADERS 


How was this work “from below” 
carried on? Directly by Russian in- 
stigation of the masses? No one who 
has had experience with the masses of 
any relatively homogeneous people and 
knows the suspicion with which the 
outsider is greeted, would suggest it. 
As a matter of history, it has been the 
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intellectuals who have led the masses 
in China, just as it has been in the 
“proletarian” movement in Russia. 

Chinese who were visiting Russia or 
could be induced to do so—such as the 
Kuomintang leader who returned in 
1916 and established the Federation of 
Laborers and Farmers in Shanghai, the 
Communist Teng Yen Ta who returned 
and helped Chiang Kai Shek organize 
the Whampoa Cadet School for train- 
ing military officers, and the Com- 
munist Li Li Hsing who so ably led the 
Shanghai general strike after May 30, 
1925—were instruments of develop- 
ing Russian policy. Chinese edu- 
cated in Europe, such as the son of 
Cheng Du Shu, “young Cheng,” who 
returned to Canton and in his noted 
labor organizing activities pulled a 
ricksha in order to get influence over 
the ricksha pullers, and the young 
Communist Chai Ke Shang, were 
leaders of communism. 

Chinese professors and students at 
the Peking National University were 
influenced from the Russian head- 
quarters. Among these were: Profes- 
sor Li Da Chao—chief liaison officer 
between Karakhan and the Chinese, 
original leader of the Peking Commu- 
nist group, and inspirer of many lead- 
ers, including the Communist Mao 
Tze Tung from the early Hunan group, 
who now controls a considerable “ Com- 
munist army”; Professor Koo Meng 
Yu, the Communist who worked close 
to Borodin at the other end of the 
country and was very antagonistic to 
Chiang Kai Shek’s ascendancy to 
Napoleonic prestige and power; Pro- 
fessor Cheng Du Shu, editor of New 
Youth since 1915, head of the first 
Communist Party of China, and editor 
of the Communist Guide Weekly, in 
Chinese; and the student Chen Kung 
Po, who returned to Canton, there 
started the newspaper The Social, and 
later proved influential in labor or- 
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ganization in Wuchang. The Com- 
munist Tang Ping Shan of Canton and 
Moscow was also the kind of man 
through whom the Communist Inter- 
national worked. 

There is no question in the minds of 
the Russians that the revolutionary 
and communist activities in China 
were under the leadership of intel- 
ligentsia. 

Aside from the inner circle of com- 
munist intelligentsia who acted in the 
rôle of military trainers, labor leaders, ` 
left wing organizers for the Kuomin- 
tang party, government executives, 
and so forth, there were a large number 
of intelligentsia and students who, 
from the communist viewpoint, were 
utilized in stirring up a formidable 
sentiment for emancipation and unifi- 
cation and in generating the anti- 
foreignism necessary to sustain it. 

This seemed to be the easiest part of 
the communist program. It was stim- 
ulated at first directly. Russian agita- 
tors and inspired Chinese carried on 
widespread anti-Japanese agitation on 
the occasion of the 1919 student 
strikes, helped to stimulate the or- 
ganization of student “unions,” (sic/) 
and spread various sorts of communist 
literature as opportunity afforded. 
From 1920 on, individual students 
were selected and sent to Russia in 
batches of at least sixty per year to 
receive a condensed six months’ train- 
ing, with expenses paid. By January 
1, 1922, the university of agitation for 
the East in Moscow had 587 students 
enrolled, says Dennis; and in 1926, 
writes Roots, three hundred Chinese 
were thus being trained and a thousdhd 
were expected the following year. 

In China itself, three universities 
were centered upon, in Peiping, Shang- 
hai, and Canton respectively, for the 
thorough expounding of communist 
ideas and the initiation of tactical 
moves. In 1921 and following, with 
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the formal adoption by the Communist 
International of the obligatory prin- 
ciple of communist nuclei, such “cells” 
were apparently developed in Chinese 
schools until we find a network of 
them covering the country. Although 
twenty or even thirty dollars per month 
Chinese currency was given to student 
after student about whom testimony 
was secured, frequently it was not easy 
to get the better class students into the 
underground part of the work. Still, 
the student class as a whole, freest 
from tradition, dynamic with the surge 
of adolescent idealism, prone to wel- 
come parades and public activity that 
would release them from arduous 
studies with a clear conscience, made a 
powerful and effective appeal to the 
vocal public against Japan and her 
Shantung policy in 1919; and a less 
outstanding appeal in connection with 
the 1925 incidents, only because the 
workers and the bourgeoisie were then 
brought behind the movement. 


REVOLUTIONARY ACTIVITIES 


Parenthetically, the Russian leaders 
put enormous stress also upon the 
organization of the Young Communist 
League in China, in which it is said 
there were about 100,000 members by 
1927, Testimony also indicates that 
millions of dollars were spent by Rus- 
sian agents’ intermediates in trying to 
win militarists over to the revolution- 
ary cause, in a manner characteristic of 
contemporary China; but the mili- 
` tarists proved too unreliable. 

Difficult as it may be for some time 
to come to unravel communist from 
nén-communist influences in the work- 
ers’ and student movements and in the 
nationalist cause in general, the at- 
tempt to do so should be clarified by 
the activities of Moscow and of the 
Communist Party of China. It was 
in 1919, for instance, that Stalin de- 
clared before the university for oriental 
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nationalities in Moscow, “You must 
create in China a yearning for national 
aspirations.” At the Second Congress, 
in July, 1920, Lenin insisted, “Not only 
must you speak of revolution in the 
colonies but you must assist by action 
every colonial revolutionary move- 
ment.” 

In 1921 occurred the First Congress 
of the Revolutionary Organizations of 
the Far East in Soviet Russia, repre- 
sented by the Communist Party of 
China, the revolutionary trade union 
organizations, and the Kuomintang. 
Here the Communist International’s 
policy for China, described earlier, was 
launched. The Communist Party was 
definitely switched “from propaganda 
work and the organization of trade 
unions, to active participation in the 
political struggle ... for hegemony 
in the national bourgeois-democratic 
revolution.” 

At its own Second Congress back in 
China the next year, 1922, the shift to 
the united front tactics and hence to 
“the enormous importance of the anti- 
imperialist struggle, the struggle for 
national emancipation,” was reduced 
to a working program. During the 
following year under the further defi- 
nite instructions from the Commintern, 
the entire ideology of the relative 
functions of the Kuomintang, the 
agrarian revolution, and the working 
class and its directing rôle, were care- 
fully defined in Chinese Communist 
Party tactics. 

This was the year that Sun Yat Sen 
came to Shanghai, had the whole 
scheme put up to him by A. A. Joffe for 
getting the working class and the 
peasants back of his movement, and, 
jointly with Joffe, issued a statement in 
which Joffe assured Dr. Sun that in 
securing their national unification and 
independence, China could count on 
the warmest sympathy and the sup- 
port of Russia. Twice previously, Sun 
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Yat Sen had set out on his long- 


planned expedition against the North, 
and once his subordinate General Tang 
Yen Kai had done so, but without 
success. In fact Sun’s own position 
was being constantly threatened by 
certain rival military leaders. 

The truth was, as any one knows who 
was in China at that time, there was an 
atmosphere of hopelessness and fatal- 
ism among the Chinese generally about 
Dr. Sun’s movement. As one of the 
leading statesmen of China put it to me 
at the time, somehow or other things 
would have to work out for it was not 
“natural” and right that militarists 
should have their way very long! It 
was therefore argued by Left Wing 
Kuomintang leaders and Communists 
that Dr. Sun must adopt entirely dif- 
ferent procedure and tactics if he were 
to succeed, and that since the Russians 
had become experts in these methods 
and offered to help in the movement, 
their aid should be taken; and it was. 
Michael Borodin turned to Canton in 
August, 1928, to be followed at first by 
thirty Russian military experts and 
tacticians and later by scores more. 
The revolution was now in sight. 


PROPAGANDA 


The immediate country-wide task 
was the inculċation of a unified ideol- 
ogy and of tactical slogans around the 
sentiment of anti-imperialism, vital 
enough to win over the general intel- 
ligentsia, students, and bourgeoisie, 
and at least to stimulate the peasants 
and the laborers. The immediate 
local tasks were: first, the extensive 
organization of the proletariat urban 
workers, of the peasants, and of unions 
of petty bourgeoisie such as “street 
unions”; second, the extensive training 
of officers in the Whampoa military 
academy, who would serve the army in 
its future campaigns; third, the devel- 
opment of the proper governmental 
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organs (e.g., the “political bureau”) 
necessary in the propagandic campaign 
of “agitational slogans,” “propagandic 
slogans,” “action slogans,” and so 
forth, and in the administration of a 
revolution developing so far as possible 
according to the Communist Interna- 
tional’s program. 

Later, preliminary to the actual 
military campaign, was the task of 


- preparation for sending literally thou- 


sands of political workers into the 
enemies’ territory (as had been done in 
the Reds’ Siberian Campaign in Rus- 
sia) to turn opinion against the enemy, 
to win over enemy armies with prop- 
aganda—a method which Leninists 
claimed had been the peoples’ chief 
weapon in every great revolution— 
and to prepare an organization which, 
at the critical moment when attack 
was being made, could seize arms and 
cripple the enemy’s rear. For all of 
these types of activity, detailed schemes 
had been evolved out of the revolu- 
tionary experience of 1905 to 1919 in 
Russia and in earlier revolutionary 
experiences in Europe. And finally, 
from 1922 on, the principle of interna- 
tional coöperation and proletarian 
solidarity was applied through the 
development in Europe, England, and 
America, of the “Hands Off China” 
movement. 

Practical problems centered around 
each phase of these tactics. Without 
the engendering of fierce anti-imperial- 
ism and hence inevitably of antifor- 
eignism, as Communist leaders fully 
admit, there would never have been 
built up the tremendous emotional 
solidarity attained. The hierarchical 
exploitation ideology capped with anti- 
foreignism would probably not have - 
gone over as it did, however, if certain 
clashes between the foreign port town 
police and marines and the Chinese 
demonstrators, where a number of 


Chinese were killed, had not been 
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played up with utmost skill and terrific 
emotion superlatively out of propor- 
tion to the fact that the murders and 
massacres of literally thousands of 
Chinese by bandits and militarists 
were passed by with relatively no 
agitation. Obviously it was in line 
with the urgent and avowed Commu- 
nist policy of utilizing and if necessary 
“creating incidents” which could be 
used for solidifying the revolutionary 
sentiment, although in some cases the 
attempts to create them failed. 


INDUCEMENTS AND SOLIDARITY 


Inasmuch, however, as the prole- 
tarians were unacquainted with world 
geography, with distinctions between 
foreign nations, and with imperialists’ 
devious relations with their immediate 
interests, the incentives for proletarian 
participation in the movement had to 
be largely of a more immediate, prac- 
tical nature. Workers and peasants 
had to be aroused against employers 
and landlords and substantial benefits 
had to be held out before them, only 
tastes being given them at present. 
The story of the Hongkong strike and 
the strikes of the entire period illus- 
trate this. As one Communist writer 
put it in regard to the Kwangtung 
peasants: 

They have rendered most energetic sup- 
port to Canton, but they have not done 
this for the sake of the charms of the Can- 
ton Government. The peasantry seeks 
relief in its economic conditions, it is fight- 
ing against the rural gentry, the usurers, 
and the landlords. 

In the terminology of the tactician, 
this supplying of inducements to win 
over the different classes of the bour- 
geoisie and the proletariat to the 
revolutionary movement is the problem 
of “partial demands and partial ac- 
tivities” and of “appropriate concre- 
tisation of partial demands.” It is 
absolutely necessary to the policies 
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both of attaining a united front with 
the classes that the Communists later 
expect to antagonize, and of getting the 
proletariat within their influence, where 
they can win it over to the fundamental 
revolutionary program. The partial- 
demands method of winning the “petty 
bourgeoisie” of shopkeepers, and so 
forth, was often a more difficult prob- 
lem. In the case of Shanghai and in 
the Canton-Hongkong situation, how- 
ever, where it could be linked with 
anti-imperialism, it was comparatively 
easy. In Shanghai, for instance, as an 
article on the tactics of the Chinese 
Communist Party indicates, the result 
was achieved by temporarily backing 
up such “bourgeois-democratic” de- 
mands as equal representation of 
Chinese upon the municipal council in 
the foreign settlement, the rendition of 
the Mixed Court, and other planks. 

The partial demands of the “big 
bourgeoisie” were of course the most 
difficult; they were retained to some 
extent in the Canton and Shanghai 
period, and by pressure of the other 
groups were at least forced to contrib- 
ute heavily on the plea of patriotism, 
to the national emancipation move- 
ment. Occasionally, where a strong 
Chinese industry was competing in 
China with a strong imported industry, 
large amounts of money were given, 
apparently with the hope, confidently 
expressed among vocal Chinese almost 
everywhere in Shanghai and Canton- 
Hongkong at times, that “every for- 
eigner would be driven out of the 
country” and thus their competitors 
would be eliminated. 

It is interesting to note that the en- 
largement of inducements held out to 
urban workers was constantly threat- 
ening to estrange the urban petty 
bourgeoisie—giving rise to excessive 
demands criticised by Martynov and 
others, to arbitration boards sanc- 
tioned by Moscow, and so forth. On 
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the other hand, the enlargement of the 
inducements held out to rural workers 
and the peasants grew from lower 
rentals and taxes to confiscation of the 
property of those “opposing the revolu- 
tion” and of churches, on up toward 
nationalization of all lands—that plank 
being withheld until 1927. At this 
time the hope of longer retaining the 
rural bourgeoisie was definitely given 
up, and every effort was made from 
Moscow to use the “tens of millions” 
of peasants supposedly committed to 
the revolution, for converting the 
“national” revolution into a domi- 
nantly agrarian revolution. 

But there was another difficulty. 
While the early propaganda in the 
cadet school and within Chiang Kai 
Shek’s Nationalist army seemed to 
have turned out satisfactory patriots, 
the inclusion of other armies within the 
Nationalist one in Central China 
brought in thousands, it was claimed, 
who had been insufficiently inoculated 
with the Nationalist doctrines and who 
therefore were, not really revolutionary. 
Furthermore, the leaders of the three 
main Nationalist armies codperating 
with Chiang Kai Shek in Central 
China, chief among whom was Feng 
Yu Hsiang, did not appreciate, accord- 
ing to Voitinsky, the necessity of politi- 
cal agitation nor the way in which it had 
brought victory to a comparatively 
small army against great numerical 
odds. Thus the basic campaign method 
of the revolution was neglected. 

And finally, the “Hands Off China” 
movements in the various countries in 
the world did not materialize sufficiently 
to prevent imperialist assistance to the 
expanding right wing of the Kuomin- 
tang, both through money and through 
direct action by warships and troops. 


DISSENSION IN THE RANKS 


What was the result? Within the 
Nationalist group there developed op- 
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position to the assumption of political 
authority by economic groups—in the 
1924 Hongkong strike there had been 
practically a dual government—and to 
the arming of workers and peasants; 
and Chiang Kai Shek’s coup d’état 
against the extreme left in March, 1926, 
had been followed by occasional ar- 
rests and summary shooting of Com- 
munist leaders in different regions, and 
a later order by himself for disarming 
workers. 

The aid which might come to the 
Nationalist cause if international rec- 
ognition could be secured, and the 
value this might be in the further 
prosecution of the national unification 
movement against the Northern mili- 
tarists, prompted others in the Kuo- 
mintang to relax the Communist slogan 
of anti-foreignism. At a special con- 
ference of Right Kuomintangists, it was 
decided to form a Right Wing Kuomin- 
tang organization. These Right Wing 
tendencies, the Communists ascribe 
not only to bourgeois objections to the 
economic concessions granted labor, 
but also to the pressure of imperial- 
ists upon the big bourgeoisie profiting 
by imperialism’s exploitation of the 
country. 

The left wing’s reply came in Canton 
at the October, 1926, plenum of the 
Central Committee of the Kuomintang. 
Dominantly left, the Committee called 
for the expulsion of the right conferees, 
and drew up a program of further 
measures in favor of the peasants and 
the workers. However, where vigor- 
ous pressure was not brought to bear 
by representatives of workers and 
peasants, the tendency of the political 
and military leaders seemed to be 
simply to ignore the decisions, the Can- 
ton government itself putting very 
pronounced limitations upon the pre- 
vious police rights of;the workers and 
the political activity of the peasants. 
This incensed the Communists and the 
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left wing, who kept expanding their 
propaganda and organization activities 
among the masses. 

By December, 1926, Moscow was 
bombarded with messages from city 
after city of China, telling that, in 
Stalin’s words, “the development of 
the workers’ struggle was leading to a 
crisis, to unemployment, and to the 
closing down of factories and shops.” 
Moscow held out to the last possible 
moment for remaining with the petty 
and middle bourgeoisie in a united 
bourgeois-democratic front, and at the 
same time letting the workers hold 
meetings, call strikes, and demand 
further material and legal advances. 
The Communist International urged 
also the democratization of the Kuo- 
mintang “from below” by flooding it 
with proletarian members until it 
should be a thoroughly revolutionary 
organization. 

On December 20th, Borodin, Sun Fo, 
and various Communist leaders took to 
the rostrum before a huge mass meet- 
ing in Chinese Hankow, and asked the 
workers rhetorically if they had put 
their lives into the revolution only to be 
thrust backward as the Cantonese 
workers had been, and urged them for- 
ward against imperialism, Great Brit- 
ain, and exploitation. On January 
8rd the crowds “occupied” British 
Hankow, the “Tommies” holding 
their formation for hours and retiring 
under command without firing a shot, to 
prevent another “incident” for propa- 
gandic use. 


REACTION Acarnst COMMUNISM 


On March 24th a National army unit 
under Communist orders attacked for- 
eign consulates and foreign citizens in 
Nanking. That was the last straw. 
The rights and lefts separated further. 
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General Chiang and his followers took 
steps to set up a government at Nan- 
king separate from the one in Hankow. 
It was made known to the powers that 
this new group did not stand for that 
kind of conduct, and severe measures 
began to be taken against the Com- 
munists. On May 27th instructions 
were sent from Moscow “to increase 
the activity in the rear and among the 
troops of Chiang Kai Shek to demoral- 
ize them.” Another message of the 
same date read: 


Mobilize 20,000 Communists, add to 
them 50,000 revolutionary workers and 
peasants from Hunan and Hupeh, form 
several new corps, utilize the graduates from 
the military academies, and organize, 
before it is too late, your own reliable army. 


As Trotsky and the opposition in 
Russia so bitterly charged, it was too 
late. Whether the reason lay in “the 
correlation of class forces” as Stalin 
puts it; in the betrayal of the Commu- 
nist objectives during the previous six 
and more months by Cheng Du Shu, 
chairman of the Party, as Martynov 
avers in his “Farewell” to Professor 
Cheng; in the attempt of the Com- 
munists to work with the Kuomintang 
and the petty bourgeoisie long after 
actual revolutionary soviets should 
have been set up, as Trotsky and the 
opposition claim; or in a number of 
factors variously weighted by different 
Communists—is not for us to say at 
present. The fact is that Chiang Kai 
Shek stifled the movement among his 
troops and launched a terrific cam- 
paign of extermination and repression 
against the Communists. The plan 
for a Central China army failed. Rus- 
sian and leading Chinese Communists 
fied to Moscow. Chinese communism 
went underground. 


Public Administration of Salt in China: A Historical 
Survey 


By Esson M. GALE 
Officer of the Chinese Government Salt Revenue Administration, Central China and Manchuria 
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HE public administration of salt 

as a primary source of revenue has 
engaged the special attention of states- 
men and financiers throughout the en- 
tire course of China’s political develop- 
ment. A .vast literature in native 
sources serves to expose the progres- 
sively important part played by this 
universal necessity in the public finance 
of the ancient Middle Kingdom. 


FOREIGN INTEREST IN SALT REVENUS 


While some occasional notices by 
Western students appeared in the late 
nineteenth century in regard to a field 
hitherto largely unknown to Europeans 
it was not until the advent of the so- 
called era of “foreign financial control” 
in China that more intensive examina- 
tions by Western financial experts were 
made, aided by Chinese economists 
and industrial leaders. These inves- 
tigations began to bear fruit with the 
assignment of foreign officers of the 
Imperial Maritime Customs to the 
service of the Anglo-German loan of 
1898, for which China was obliged to 
pledge revenues from salt in six col- 
lectorates in the Yangtze River Valley. 
The character of the salt administration 
became still more evident during the 
negotiation of the Hukuang Railway 
loans for the construction with foreign 
capital of railways in Central China, 
and with the formation of the Six 
Power Banking Syndicate in 1912. 

Unlike the earlier scholarly researches 
of such Sinologists as Hirth and Par- 
ker, inquiries into the gabelle in China 
were now made by European and Japa- 


nese experts for the very practical 
purposes of determining the burden 
which the salt revenue might be ex- 
pected to carry for the service and the 
amortization of financial advances to 
the Chinese Government by foreign 
bankers against the flotation of bonds 
on the world’s bourses. But even 
here the conclusions reached were of 
the most approximate nature, based as 
they were upon the very incomplete 
and often misleading records of the 
Chinese treasury. Estimates as to the 
annual gross collections varied from 
forty-eight to sixty-four millions of 
taels! of silver. Only the net amount 
remitted to the Central Government 
was agreed upon by various authori- 
ties as in the neighborhood of thirteen 
million taels. 

This enormous discrepancy between 
gross and net collection could be ac- 
counted for only by the method of 
allocation of the revenue. For some 
time prior to 1909, the salt revenue 
administration had come to be con- 
ducted by the provinces. The Impe- 
rial Government merely laid down the 
lines upon which rates of duty were to 
be levied and the general procedure of 
control of manufacture and transpor- 
tation of salt. The governor or vice- 
roy of a province, through the provin- 
cial salt commissioner, supervised the 
salt impost in his jurisdiction, referring 
only special administrative questions 
to the central authorities for approval. 

From revenues thus collected, the 

1 The treasury, or k’up’ing, tael contains 575.8 
grains of silver. 
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provincial governments retained the 
expenses of administration and certain 
special levies for local purposes, such 
as education, dike repairs, and the like. 
Consequently, only a portion was re- 
mitted to Peking as revenue free of all 
charges, so accounting for the variation. 
In fact, the item of salt revenue in the 
accounts of the provincial governments 
was never ascertainable. The best the 
central authorities could do was to fix 
each province’s minimum quota re- 
mittable to the Imperial treasury. 


Aw ANCIENT INSTITUTION 

With the reorganization of the Chi- 
nese salt revenue administration under 
the provisions of the Five Power Bank- 
ing Group loan of 1913, the uncertainty 
as to the enormous outturn of the 
gabelle was set at rest. The assign- 
ment of foreign officers, for the most 
part nationals of the banking groups, 
to the central finance department at 
the capital and to the production and 
consumption districts, disclosed prac- 
tices and procedures enjoying the sanc- 
tion of centuries. The Chinese system 
of the public control of salt, as it exists 
today, can now be identified as a de- 
velopment of methods devised from 
time to time under certain historical 
exigencies. 

Particularly in the populous prov- 
inces of Central China, traversed by 
that great artery of water-borne traffic 
the Yangtze River, the various stereo- 
typed forms of Government control 
have been found in operation, involv- 
ing monopoly rights of transportation, 
with constant official supervision. 
Here the Government scrutinizes each 
consignment of salt known as a piao 
(of four thousand piculs)? from the 
time of manufacture on the seacoast to 
the moment of sale in some remote sub- 
transportation office of the far interior. 
This unique administration may be 

2 The salt picul contains 140 lbs. 
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viewed as a cross section of the entire 
course of Chinese public finance. 

As in almost every aspect of their 
societal development, the Chinese as- 
cribe to a definite epoch the origins of 
the Government control of salt. The 
hero in this instance is Kuan Yi Wu, 
who lived in the seventh century 
B.C. He is the celebrated economist- 
statesman of the feudal state of Chi, 
situated of old in the northeast of the 
present province of Shantung, site of 
modern salt production. By explain- 
ing through statistical calculations the 
necessary per capita consumption of 
salt, he demonstrated to his prince the 
certain profits to be derived by the 
state from a monopoly system. His 
proposals were adopted and the little 
principality of Chi became rich and 
powerful through the sale of salt, not 
only to its own population but also to 
neighboring inland states. 

But even before this time, salt is 
mentioned, not as a subject for public 
exploitation through monopoly or taxa- 
tion, but as a form of tribute due to the 
Imperial household. Such notices ap- 
pear in one of the earliest literary 
monuments of China, the Canon of 
History, which covers traditionally the 
era from 2400 to 619 B.c. 

In China of antiquity, when the race 
was still gathered in the valley of the 
Yellow River and the eastern plains 
sloping toward the sea, salt was ob- 
tained from the present Shantung 
coast. At that time the great modern 
producing centers of the Yangtze delta 
area, as well as Fukien and Kwangtung, 
were remote, uncivilized regions; and 
there is no record of the production of 
salt and its control south of the Shan- 
tung promontory. 

It was not until just prior to the be- 
ginning of the Christian era that salt 
of the Hwai River district, north of the 
Yangtze delta, came within Chinese 
cognizance. With the T’ang period 
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(618-907 a.p.) salt produced here came 
into special prominence; and the official 
records of the salt administration in 
this district, destined to- prove one of 
the largest reservoirs of the universal 
necessity for the alimentation of a 
population of well over a hundred mil- 
lion souls, date from this time. 


EARLY LITERATURE CONCERNING 
SALT 


Doubt has been cast upon the 
authenticity of the earliest accounts of 
salt control in China. That salt was a 
subject for Government attention in 
ancient times is, however, certain, 
whatever form this may have taken. 
The first historiographer of China, Sse- 
ma Ch’ien, writing in the second cen- 
tury B.C., records the fiscal importance 
of salt to the reigning dynasty of his 
time, the Han, contemporary of the 
Roman Empire. The development of 
Government control is fully docu- 
mented in the section of his Records 
of an Historian, designated “Balance 
of Trade.” 

The History of the Early Han Dynasty 
compiled by members of the Pan fam- 
ily, gifted writers of the first century 
A.D., repeats much of Sse-ma Ch’ien’s 
account to the time of Wu Ti (140-87 
B.c.), the Warrior Emperor, sixth of 
the great Han line. After this reign 
the record of the Pan family forms an 
independent source for the Govern- 
ment control of salt. 

The growing literature on salt and 
its relation to the state is now enriched 
by a unique economic-philosophical 
work, A Debate on Sali and Iron. This 
celebrated treatise, compiled in 78 B.c. 
is a valuable contribution to early 
Chinese fiscal literature. It purports 
to record a remarkable public forum 


conducted by the Government spokes- 


men—advocates of the monopoly 
of the salt and iron industries— 
on the one side, and the Confucian 
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literati in doctrinaire opposition, on 
the other. 

Already as early as 119 B.C., on ac- 
count of the needs of the Imperial 
treasury, impoverished by the far- 
flung campaigns of the Warrior Em- 
peror, officers in control of salt and 
iron had been established throughout 
the empire. These commodities were 
chosen as state monopolies, first, be- 
cause they were in such universal de- 
mand that they were uniquely adapted 
to public control, and second, from the 
revenue standpoint, it was believed (a 
fallacy persisting to recent times in 
Chinese public finance) that Govern- 
ment monopoly could of course yield 
much more than either direct or in- 
direct taxation. The two commodi- 
ties were associated, in that iron was 
employed in the production of salt, 
viz., boilers, rakes, mattocks, and so 
forth. The control of the monopolies 
was vested in the Imperial treasury, 
foreshadowing the centralization of the 
salt revenue in the early republican era 
of two thousand years later. 

The early Han dynastic period (206 
B.C.—9 A.D.) was remarkable for a 
variety of fiscal innovations which in- 
volved an intricate system of complete 
nationalization of commerce. As a 
part of this régime, official salt and 
iron controllers were established in 68 
out of the 110 districts of the thir- 
teen provinces then comprising China. 
This reveals the extensiveness of state 
control which affected even such out- 
lying regions as Szechwan in the far 
west, Kwangtung in the southeast, and 
Liaotung, the modern South Man- 
churia—all important salt producing 
areas of the present time. 


An [MPORTANT FINANCIAL Feature 


State control, whatever its detailed 
application, evidently extended over 
the manufacture, the transportation, 
and the sale of salt, and now went far- 
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ther than ever before, crystallizing the 
tendencies of earlier times into a defini- 
tive regimen. Henceforth for two mil- 
lennia, with only negligible periods of in- 
terruption, salt has formed an essential 
in Chinese public finance. As such, it 
serves as does no other single commod- 
ity, not even excepting grain, as a 
barometer of Chinese national life in 
the course of the ensuing centuries. 
In China the history of salt taxation 
may be said to represent the principal 
features in the history of public finance 
and political economy generally. 

With the establishment of the prin- 
ciple of Government control of salt, it 
only remained to elaborate the details 
of administration, suiting local appli- 
cation to particular circumstances of 
the trade. This development went 
forward in the succession of dynasties 
following the Han, from the beginning 
of the Christian era down to the close 
of the Imperial period in 1912. Com- 
mencing with the republican era, the 
administration of salt assumed an en- 
tirely different complexion through the 
adoption of Western methods. 

Following the breakup of the Han, 
in the period of civil strife and internal 
disorder known as the Three Kingdoms 
(221-280 a.D.), the warring chieftains 
recognized the value of control of salt 
supplies as a means of maintaining 
their power. The Tatar Wei Dynasty 
(386-582), occupying northwest China, 
extended public control over the salt 
lakes of Inner Mongolia. In 561, the 
record states that taxes were imposed 
upon salt obtained by boiling sea 
water. In succeeding years, the levy 
upon sea salt of the northeast provinces 
was earmarked for military expendi- 
tures. Control took on various forms, 
state monopoly or taxation, depending 
on whether the salt was produced from 
sea water and hence transported into 
the interior, or obtained from inland 
lakes. As late as 581 the salt tax is 
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mentioned. But with the restoration 
of order under the Sui Dynasty (689- 
618), free trade in salt was again per- 
mitted, “to the joy of the people.” 

Coincident with that period of great 
national activity and attainment, the 
T’ang (618-907), a further significant 
innovation in the public administra- 
tion of salt was made. Under a new 
method, the Government obtained its 
profit by buying up all salt produced 
and selling it at an enhanced price to 
private distributors. It was a combi- 
nation of the Government monopoly 
system of Han times and the occasional 
laissez faire policy of succeeding cen- 
turies. As the distributors might sell 
the salt at any price or anywhere, 
provided they bought their supplies 
from the Government, all the vexa- 
tious tax barriers on trade routes could 
be done away with, economizing on ` 
Government expenditure and freeing 
the trade from extortion. 

This system, curiously enough, 
closely paralleled one of the principal 
reforms of the present salt administra- 
tion—the taxation, once for all, of salt 
at the place of production, with com- 
plete free trade thereafter. One im- 
portant safeguard, however, was pro- 
vided. By establishing Government 
stores at strategic centers, private 
“corners” were prevented by the re- 
lease of Government salt whenever 
scarcity of supplies or excessively high 
prices threatened. 


Various DEVELOPMENTS 

This simplified arrangement, for 
which the eminent statesman and 
economist Liu Yen is given credit, 
shortly underwent, however, a less 
propitious modification, whereby the 
Government also undertook distribu- 
tion and direct sale to consumers. 
Much of the benefit of Liu Yen’s origi- 
nal scheme was thereby lost, for again 
a horde of petty officials was required 
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to administer the system, and the 
revenue was actually reduced, as 
Government servants lacked the inter- 
est of private entrepreneurs in pro- 
moting sales of salt. The T’ang re- 
forms, nevertheless, appear to have 
proven extraordinarily effective, the 
income from salt amounting to one 
half of the total state revenue, and 
reaching fifteen times that of the period 
preceding the innovations. The pro- 
portions are given as a rise from 
400,000 mien (ounces of silver) to 
6,000,000 in the yearly collections. 

The historic success of this system 
doubtless induced the great Chinese 
statesman of the mid-nineteenth cen- 
tury, Marquis Tseng Kuo Fan, to ar- 
range its introduction into the 
Yangtze Valley after the havoc created 
by the Taiping rebellion. Here it has 
remained in effect, with only minor 
modifications after 1914; but as in the 
tenth century, it fell, for a time, 
under the control of local military 
leaders. 

In the years succeeding the T’ang 
era and embracing the period of the 
Five Dynasties—ephemeral reigns bor- 
rowing prestige by assuming dynastic 
titles made glorious in the preceding 
eras—~a further development appeared 
out of the fiscal exigencies of depleted 
state treasuries. Regulation fluctu- 
ated from a complete laissez faire pol- 
icy of free trade on the part of the 
Government, through various systems 
of official monopoly and taxation, to 
the imposition of an ingenious “family 
levy.” The quantity of salt presumed 
to be required by each family, classified 
according to its economic standard, 
formed the basis for calculating a tax. 
Each family was then obliged to deliver 
to the Government rice equal to the 
value at current prices of the salt so 
consumable. 

The abuse of this system lay in the 
artificial quantity of salt assessed upon 
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families, thus augmenting what had 
been substantially an income tax. It 
is interesting to note the parallel with 
medieval France, where the gabelle 
was equally unpopular when each per- 
son over seven years of age had to buy 
seven pounds of salt a year. The tax 
in China known as the “salt consump- 
tion tax” soon became consolidated 
into a fixed money levy at varying 
tates. Later, in the Posterior Chin 
period (987 a.p.), this tax was imposed 
twice annually, based upon an appor- 
tionment of salt relative to the size of 
houses occupied. Thus a combined 
salt and house tax developed. 

With the Sung dynasty (960-1279), 
despite the shadow of invading barbar- 
ism, the Chinese mind made further 
contributions to fiscal practices. 
Among these the salt administration 
did not escape attention. It was the 
time when the unpopular innovator, 
Wang An Shih, tenth century proto- 
type of Karl Marx, introduced what 
has been termed a system of state 
socialism. North China now gradu- 
ally came to be overrun by Tatar in- 
vaders, Khitan (907-1119) and Chin 
(1115-1209), while the native Sung 
rulers were ultimately driven south of 
the Yangtze. 

Stubborn though unavailing defense 
against the invincible nomads from 
Mongolia and Manchuria made the 
heaviest inroads on the Imperial treas- 
ury, reflected in constant attempts to 
secure a greater revenue from salt. 
The government, it would appear, 
exercised a strict monopoly over the 
commodity; and soldiers and civilians 
alike were impressed to transport salt 
throughout the empire. Salt could be 
obtained only in exchange for grain de- 
livered at the capital. With the ex- 
haustion of its own salt reserves, the 
Government was obliged to take up 
grain, required for the supply of the 
capital and the forces in the field, 
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against cash payments, thus exhausting 
the resources of the treasury. 


Tre “CERTIFICATE” System 


But an able and experienced ad- 
ministrator, Fan Hsiang, “well ac- 
quainted with salt affairs,” now offered 
a plan which would restore Govern- 
ment finances (1048). The old monop- 
oly areas were opened to free trade, to 
be supplied by such merchants as pur- 
chased “certificates” from the Govern- 
ment entitling them to delivery of salt 
at the production centers. The salt 
transportation corvée was thereafter 
discontinued, as well as purchase of 
Government salt in exchange for rice 
or other commodities. The system in- 
troduced by Fan Hsiang appears to 
have been highly successful. His origi- 
nal estimate was for an income of 
2,300,000 mien (ounces of silver) an- 
nually. Actual receipts are recorded 
as 2,210,000 mien in 1049, and in 1052, 
2,150,000. 

The revenue raised by means of the 
“certificate” system fluctuated from 
year to year but was finally set at 
1,690,000 mien per annum in the budget 
estimates. Salt supplied eight tenths 
of the expenses of the defense of the 
frontier. In a period noted for the 
bitterness of party strife, Fan Hsiang 
was removed from office and the old 
systemirestored, whereby the frontier 
requirements were permitted again to 
be met by payments in grain and fod- 
der against the issue of salt delivery 
certificates. But these, frequently is- 
sued against nonexistent stocks of 
salt, rapidly depreciated in value, and 
the Government’s income from salt 
dwindled. In 1058 the financier was 
recalled to office and the situation was 
promptly rectified. 

At the beginning of the Mongol 
domination of China (1280-1867), six 
special fiscal resources were utilized: 
taxes on wine and vinegar, salt, ship- 
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ping, gold, silver, and iron. The salt 
laws were rigorously enforced, Govern- 
ment control characterizing the Sung 
period being retained. A standard 
unit for salt, the yin, was fixed at four 
hundred catties (about 533 pounds) at 
a price of ten taels of silver. Later 
the price was lowered to seven taels. 
Despite such high prices, the consump- 
tion of salt greatly increased under the 
early Mongol emperors, due doubtless 
to the restoration of peace, and the 
state again came to rely largely upon 
salt for its revenue. 

The trade was regulated with great 
severity. Forgery of salt “certificates” 
involved the death penalty, while the 
guilty person’s property went to the 
informant. Smuggling was punishable 
by two years of penal servitude and 
seventy blows of the bamboo. Half of 
the smuggler’s property was confiscated 
and half of this given to the informant. , 
Sales areas were strictly demarcated 
and allotted to certain merchants for 
the sale of salt from specified production 
districts. Any transgression of these 
rules was punished by a grade lighter 
than that for the crime of smuggling. 


Tap Mine Rétcme 


The special contribution to the 
method of administering salt for the 
benefit of the Government in China of 
the Ming period (1868-1644) was as- 
sociated with the transport of grain to 
the northwest frontiers for the supply 
of the garrisons. The first Ming em- 
peror began by promulgating salt laws 
and by creating functionaries to con- 
trol the trade in all salt producing dis- 
tricts. Sales of salt were in the hands 
of merchants, while the Government 
was content to levy a five per cent 
price tax, at one time increased to ten 
per cent or 0.8 of a tael per yin, to sup- 
ply military funds. 

In 1870 the supply of grain to the 
armies on the frontier was regulated. 
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The cost of grain transport was high. 
Merchants were invited, accordingly, 
to deliver rice to certain specified 
localities on the northern border in 
return, for which they would receive 
“certificates” at the rate of 1.8 piculs 
of grain for 1 yin of salt (perhaps about 
178 pounds of grain for 588 pounds of 
salt). The certificate could then be 
presented at the designated works for 
delivery of salt. 

This system was soon adopted not 
only for the border districts, where the 
armies were quartered, but for the 
provinces generally. The delivery of 
rice to various storehouses in the north- 
west and, from 1408, to the restored 
capital at Peking, became customary 
and highly convenient. Abuses were 
carefully guarded against, and the 
death penalty was prescribed for smug- 
glers of salt and forgers of certificates. 
The procedure resulted in effect in a 
currency system with salt as a standard 
of value and as a reserve. 

Another interesting feature of the 
Ming régime was the use of salt as an 
exchange medium for Mongol horses for 
the border cavalry divisions. Rates of 
exchange were fixed—a hundred yin of 
salt for a first-rate horse, eighty yin 
for a second-rate animal, and so forth. 
Later on, as in other cases, the salt ex- 
change “horse” became a fixed com- 
mutation sum in silver, which generally 
went to the enrichment of court 
favorites. 

The Ming period is also notable for 
the emergence of the item technically 
known in Government circles as “sur- 
plus salt,” i.e., salt in excess of the 
quantities ordinarily stipulated by the 
Government for manufacture. Its pro- 
duction was permitted as an act of 
grace, theoretically at least, for the 
relief of impoverished salt manu- 
facturers. 

Again a complex twofold system of 
release of salt to dealers was devised: 
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(1) release of salt “in rotation,” t.e., in 
the order of its seasonal production; 
(2) release of “emergency” salt, issu- 
able at a higher price, but in principle 
only when an endangered frontier re- 
quired rapid augmentation of the 
state’sresources. ‘The “rotation” salt, 
while cheaper, had to be awaited in | 
turn of issue. Hence, demand was dis- 
couraged and it accumulated in enor- 
mous quantities, offering great tempta- 
tion to influential court favorites. 

In time, frontier grain deliveries 
could be commuted into money pay- 
ments for salt certificates, and the ex- 
cellent system of provisioning the fron- 
tier garrisons jell into desuetude, with 
an accompanying impairment of de- 
fense against the inroads of the Man- 
chus. Towards the close of the Ming 
period the salt administration lapsed 
into extreme confusion, and reform 
became impossible, because of huge 
military expenditures incident to wars 
with the Manchus and the rebellion of 
Li Tzu Cheng. 


Mancuus APPROVED EXISTING 
SYSTEM 


By the advent of the Manchu Dy- 
nasty (1644-1912), the unique public 
administration of salt in Chiva, devel- 
oped over so many centuries, had come 
to assume its definitive form. As in 
other fields of national activity, the 
Manchus were content to exploit the 
system as already devised by their 
subjects, the conquered Chinese. So 
proud, indeed, were the Manchu sov- 
ereigns of this admirable institution, 
as they conceived it, that Imperial 
compositions were included in the 
prologues of the compendia of the salt 
laws of the various districts. 

These works, especially the one for 
Lianghuai, comprising sixty volumes, 
appear in numerous editions, edited 
under Imperial patronage. Among 
them are the Yen Fa Chih or Record of 
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Salt Production and Control for the im- 
portant district already mentioned 
comprising the territory north of the 
Yangtze delta and the consumption 
districts of the four Certral China 
provinces, for Szechwan, for the Two 
Kwang (Kwangtung and Kwangsi), 
for Hotung (Shansi), Chekiang, and 
the Eastern Three Provinces (Man- 
churia). They are voluminous com- 
pilations of all that pertains to the 
history and the management of salt 
matters in the districts dealt with, 
from earliest times. 

Following the tradition set in the 
Sung period, the country continued to 
be divided into eleven salt producing 
and consumption districts: Fengtien 
(South Manchuria), Changlu (Chihli), 
Shantung (earliest recorded producing 
district), Hotung (in Shansi, north and 
east of the great bend of the Yellow 
River), Lianghuai (the coastal region 
north of the Yangtze River estuary) 
Huating (Mongolia, Kansu and most 
of Shensi), the Chekiang, Fukien and 
Kwangtung littorals, and the inland 
provinces of Szechwan and Yunnan. 

Aside from Szechwan, Hotung, Huat- 
ing, and Yunnan, salt is produced from 
sea water in all the districts named, 
either by solar evaporation or by boiling 
over fires of reeds, coal, or other fuel. 
In Hotung, salt is derived from a 
natural lake; in Szechwan (where the 
brine is boiled in places over natural 
gas) from deep, artificially bored wells; 
and in Yunnan from mines and salt 
springs. In addition to these sources 
of supply—producing on the basis of 
taxed salt alone in 1919 no less than 
two and a quarter million tons— 
there are salt lakes on the Mongolian 
border (Huating), salt producing gyp- 
sum pits in Hupeh, and salt springs on 
the banks of the upper Yangtze. 

The devastating civil wars of China 
of the mid-nineteenth century served 
completely to dislocate the supply of 
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salt for a numerous population spread 
over vast inland areas. When. the 
Taiping rebels occupied Nanking in 
1858, the closure of the Yangtze to the 
movement of salt from the seacoast 
threatened to deprive at least a hun- 
dred million people of this necessity of 
life. Great readjustments followed. 
Salt from the brine wells of West 
China, hitherto forbidden to proceed 
down the Yangtze, now entered Hupeh, 
transported by great flotillas of boats 
escorted by bands of heavily armed 
and desperate men. The Nienfei re- 
bellion in Shantung and Honan, the 
Panthay uprising in Yunnan, and the 
Mohammedan revolt in the North- 
west, all served to disturb the age- 
old administration in its accustomed 
channels. 


Present System INSTALLED 


Displaying equal ability as a civil 
ator, Marquis Tseng Kuo 
Fan, conqueror of the Taipings, now 
addressed himself to the restoration of 
equilibrium in the official salt control. 
His most notable accomplishment was 
the introduction of the present remark- 
able system for the supply of salt to 
Central China, a system which even 
Western administrators were willing 
to leave little changed. By it, licensed 
monopoly merchants transport salt 
from the seacoast to Government- 
supervised stores in the four central 
provinces, where it is sold under joint 
official and merchant supervision. An 
“advance duty” is collected at the 
time of original release at the producing 
centers on the seacoast, and a “‘de- 
ferred duty” at time of sale. 
Generally, however, the salt control 
continued to be conducted according to 
one or other of the methods devised in 
previous centuries, but always with a 
greater degree of complexity and con- 
fusion. The temptation to raise the 
rates, an abuse to which the indirect 
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salt tax is particularly susceptible, led 
to heavier impositions upon the people. 
These developments can be traced year 
by year in the detailed records of the 
salt administration of each district. 

Toward the end of the Manchu ré- 
gime, the demand for funds on the part 
of the Imperial Government of China 
led to measures for a restoration of the 
age-old nationalization of the salt 
revenue. A Central Salt Bureau was 
formed in 1910—to be placed at the 
end of 1911 under the control of a spe- 
cial department of the Ministry of 
Finance—to supervise the collection of 
taxes on salt, tea, and opium. By 
1912 the salt revenue came under the 
direct cognizance of the Minister of 
Finance, thus completing the central- 
ization of control. The provincial 
governments thus lost in large measure 
this important fiscal resource. 

As early as 1898 the revenue derived 
from salt had been designated as secu- 
rity in part or in whole for loans con- 
tracted by the Chinese Government 
with foreign bankers. It was not, 
however, until the conclusion of the 
Reorganization Loan Agreement of 
April 26, 1918, that China “engaged to 
take immediate steps for the reorgani- 
zation of the system of collection of the 
salt revenues.” For this purpose a 
Central Salt Administration was cre- 
ated as a bureau of the Finance Minis- 
try. This, the Yen Wu Shu, comprised 
departments for the regulation of the 
production, the transportation, and the 
consumption of salt. 

In the provinces the central admin- 
istration was represented by “directly 
appointed” salt commissioners to regu- 
late the manufacture, the distribution, 
and the sale of the commodity and to 
control the salt police. The adminis- 
tration fixed a maximum price at 
which salt was to be sold to the people. 
In nonproducing areas, such as in the 
four central provinces, the system of 
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control bureaus known as “transporta- 
tion offices,” originated by Marquis 
Tseng Kuo Fan after the Taiping rebel- 
lion, was retained to regulate the dis- 
tribution of salt and to provide for the 
collection of the “deferred duty.” 
This was a reversion, in a measure, to 
the system of the statesman Liu Yen 
of the T’ang period. 


INSPECTORATES 


Sweeping changes, the most far- 
reaching in the two thousand years of 
the recorded history of China’s salt ad- 
ministration, were now carried out 
with the assistance of foreign experts. 
A Chief Inspectorate of Salt Revenue, 
represented in the provinces by District 
Inspectorates, and in the Yangtze 
transportation offices by the Chief Au- 
ditors of the Salt Revenue, was accord- 
ingly created as an integral part of the 
Central Salt Administration. A Chi- 
nese Chief Inspector, with a foreign 
associate, constituted the chief author- 
ity for the issuance of licenses authoriz- 
ing the release of salt on payment of the 
prescribed duty. In each salt produc- 
ing district, the Chinese and foreign 
District Inspectors, who were of equal 
rank and authority, became jointly re- 
sponsible for the collection and the 
deposit of the salt revenue, and for the 
issuance of permits for the release of 
salt from the Government-supervised 
stores. 

The introduction of the new régime 
under the experienced advice of Sir 
Richard M. Dane, K.C.I.E., first As- 
sociate Chief Inspector, sometime In- 
spector General of Excise and Salt in 
India, early led to an enormous in- 
crease in the collections. That the 
foreign branch of the salt adminis- 
tration service should be truly interna- 
tional in its personnel was guaranteed 
by a declaration subscribed to by the 
ministers of the interested powers, to 
the effect that appointments would not 
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exclude persons of nationalities other 
than those participating in the loan of 
1913. 

The amount of thirteen million taels 
(silver dollars * twenty million, approxi- 
mately) generally agreed upon as the 
net sum obtained by the Central Gov- 
ernment, prior to the reorganization, 
now swelled rapidly to $60,409,676 in 
1914, and by 1922 reached as high as 
$85,789,049. These results were at- 
tained through the centralized control 
which the strong military authority of 
President Yuan Shih Kai made possi- 
ble, and by consolidating the hetero- 
geneous taxes, dues, and “voluntary” 
contributions into specific duties. The 
rate of taxation was, it is true, some- 
` what increased in time, but the aboli- 
tion of the numerous petty levies went 
far to compensate the public for the 
nominal extra outlay.‘ 

Another important reform was the 
restoration of the T’ang principle of 
requiring that the salt tax should be 
paid in full at the place of production, a 
procedure now borrowed from the In- 
dian salt administration. Some neces- 
sary exceptions to this rule continued, 
however. Measures were taken to 
abolish official and private salt monopo- 
lies, found to be the most expensive and 
unsatisfactory method of raising reve- 
nue that could be devised; but for 
important reasons the privileged 
merchants who supplied the central 
‘ Yangtze provinces were left undis- 
turbed. The salt works in the various 
producing districts were brought under 
effective control and the smuggling of 
untaxed salt was greatly curtailed. 


3 Figures ın dollars represent silver, or Mexican, 
dollars. 

“In 1916 the actual rates levied might be cał- 
culated as the equivalent of f-om 3 to 9 mills, 
U. S. currency, per pound of salt. The reor- 
ganization contemplated ultimately a uniform 
rate of about 7.5 mills per pound for the entire 
country. 
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Larae REVENUES 


A standard weight for salt, the 
ssuma picul of 140 pounds, was a fur- 
ther useful innovation in a trade involv- 
ing as many standards of weight as 
there were districts. Administrative 
economies were introduced wherever 
possible. The fruits of the reorgani- 
zation became at once apparent in the 
production of large surpluses of salt 
revenue over the amounts required for 
the service of loans, and at the free dis- 
posal of the Chinese Government, viz.: 
1918, nil; 1914, $81,804,818; 1915, 
$27,528,066; 1916, $52,296,185; and 
reaching as high as $78,861,682 in 1922. 

The new administrative régime 
reached its highest success in 1922. 
Salt became China’s national pillar of 
finance. After this year a serious de- 
cline in income ensued, due not to any 
inherent defect in the administration, 
but accounted for by the increasing 
political chaos of the succeeding years. 
By 1926 a sum of only $8,868,828 was 
actually remitted into the central 
treasury. Province after province, as 
in the petty states of the tenth cen- 
tury, resumed local control over salt. 

Regional governors, many of them 
former officers of Yuan Shih Kai’s præ- 
torian guard, the original model army, 
were quick to turn the attention which 
in other countries in similar situations 
is given to banks, to the salt revenue 
collectorates, whose ready funds served 
to perpetuate civil war. The result 
was, by 1926, a virtual collapse of the 
administration. At the end of that 
year, the then Associate Chief Inspec- 
tor, in a note to the banks which still 
retained an interest in the Reorganiza- 
tion Loan, pointed out that practically 
no fresh funds were being received for 
the maintenance of the service. 

The consolidation of the Nationalist 
Government in 1927 and its subsequent 
recognition by the powers have enabled 
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the salt administration to enter upon a 
new phase. Mr. T. V. Soong, in his 
capacity as Nationalist Minister of 
Finance, announced through the press 
in November, 1927 that the entire Salt 
Inspectorate personnel would be're- 
stored to their former functions, save 
in the matter of administering salt 
funds for the service of loans. Such 
payments would be made from general 
funds of the treasury by the Ministry 
itself. 

To this arrangement the Associate 
Chief Inspector, representative as he is 
of the foreign banking interests as well, 
gave his ent. This he felt 
obliged to do, despite the obvious con- 
travention of the provisions of earlier 
loan contracts, on the grounds that the 
arrangements originally specified in the 
loan terms had become inoperative, 
and that the new proposals originating 
with the Minister of Finance offered a 
reasonably certain solution in the inter- 
ests of holders of bonds secured on the 
salt revenue. It may be noted that 
for some years the service of the Re- 
organization Loan has been cared for 
by surplus revenue of the maritime 
customs. 
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OBJECTION OF FOREIGN POWERS 


Orders were duly issued to each of 
the salt producing districts to begin 
immediately the contribution of a 
specifed quota towards a sum of silver 
$10,000,000 annually, calculated to 
cover the service of all loans provided 
for from salt revenue. This unilateral 
modification of the terms of the inter- 
national loan agreement of 1913 did not 
pass unnoticed by the governments of 
the banking groups concerned in the 
loan. Nanking was informed by the 
representatives of Great Britain, 
France, and Japan, the powers still 
represented in the original transaction, 
that their governments did not accept 
the new scheme as a satisfactory alter- 
native to the arrangement prescribed 
in the basic loan agreements. 

The proposals of the Minister of 
Finance nevertheless remain in effect, 
restoring once more to Chinese control 
the hoary administration of two thou- 
sand years, thus reducing the “for- 
eign control” surrendered by the dis- 
credited Government of 1918 to mere 
administrative functions in a subordi- 
nate branch of the Ministry of Finance. 


China’s Use of the Boycott as a Political Weapon' 


By Dororsy J. ORCHARD 
New York City 


HINA, long impotent and the easy 
prey of other nations, is throwing 
off the yoke imposed upon her by the 
foreign powers. In the past decade 
and especially in the last few years, 
China has recovered to a considerable 
degree her surrendered sovereignty. 
Shantung has been regained from Ja- 
pan. The two concessions of Hankow 
and Kiukiang have been surrendered by 
Great Britain. The return of Weihai- 
wei, a British possession for many years, 
has been accomplished. ‘Tariff autono- 
my has been proclaimed by China and 
recognized by the other nations. For- 
eign powers have been compelled to 
withdraw their troops from Chinese 
soil without resort to military force by 
China. And considerable progress has 
been made toward the final abolition of 
extraterritoriality. 
_ All this progress toward independ- 


1 This paper is a part of a study on the In- 
dustrialization of the Far East beng made under 
the direction of John E. Orckard, Associate 
Professor of Economic Geography, School of 
Business, Columbia University, and under the 
auspices of the Council for Research in the Social 
Sciences of Columbia University. It 1s based 
upon material collected during a trip to the 
Orient in 1926 and 1927 and upon the following 
published sources: The official tade returns of 
China, Hongkong, Japan, the United Kingdom, 
the United States, Dutch East Indies, French 
Indo-China, and Straits Settlements, The 
Trans-Pacific, Tokyo, 1919 to date; The North 
China Herald, Shanghai, 1905 to date; Far 
Eastern Renew, 1927 and 1928; The Chinese 
Economie Monthly, October and December, 1925, 
December, 1926; Hong Kong Gensral Chamber af 
Commerce Reports, 1925 and 1927; China Year 
Book, 1926 to 1980; Hong Kong Administrative 
Reports, 1926 and 1927; Japan Weekly Chi ontcle, 
Kobe, 1920; Chinese Affairs, International Rela- 
tions Committee, Shanghai, 1928; American 
Chamber of Commerce (Shanghai) Bulletin, 1928. 
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ence has been accomplished in a period 
of political chaos. There have been 
civil wars and dual government almost 
continually. Every spring has seen 
the renewal of hostilities by rival mili- 
tary leaders. Bandit gangs ravage the 
countryside. There is no army or 
navy capable of keeping the peace or of 
defending the nation against foreign 
aggression. 


Curva’s Economic WEAPON 


Politically powerless, China has 
discovered and put to effective use an 
economic weapon, the boycott. Al- 
most continually since 1919, China has 
been boycotting some foreign power in 
defense of her sovereignty. The pres- 
sure of economic resistance has proved 
powerful—more powerful for a weak 
nation like China than resort to arms. 
Trade has been cut off, shipping dis- 
located, manufacturing depressed, and 
the economic life of the boycotted 
nation severely disturbed. The story 
of the use of the boycott by the Chinese 
people is one of the most revealing 
chapters in modern economic history. 

The first boyeott by China in the 
present century occurred in 1905 and 
was a protest against the stringent im- 
migration rulings of the American 
Government. It had no apparent 
influence upon the trade of the United 
States but did express the objection 
of the Chinese people to the discrimina- 
tion. President Roosevelt directed 
American immigration officers to place 
more liberal construction on the Chi- 
nese exclusion laws, and the American 
Secretary of Commerce and Labor ap- 
proved a report providing for radical 
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revision of the regulations under which 
Chinese were permitted to enter and 
live in the United States. 


THE ANTI-JAPANESE Borcorts 


In 1908, the first anti-Japanese 
boycott occurred. The “Tatsu 
Maru,” a Japanese steamer bound for 
Macao, a Portuguese colony on the 
China coast, was seized by Chinese 
officials for attempting to smuggle a 
quantity of arms and ammunition into 
the hands of Chinese revolutionists by 
way of this bit of foreign territory. 
The Japanese Government claimed 
that the ship had been overhauled in 
Portuguese waters—not in Chinese. 
Because of this technicality, Peking 
was forced to apologize, to pay an 
indemnity, and to punish the Chinese 
customs officials who captured _ the 
vessel. 

South China, where the arms had 
been seized, was incensed over the af- 
fair. Commercial interests and guilds 
in Canton declared a boycott on all 
Japanese products, to continue until 
the damage done to Japanese trade 
should amount to $10,000 for every one 
dollar indemnity exacted from Peking. 
The boycott spread to Peking, Han- 
kow, Shanghai, and other large cities, 
and into the South Seas, and the loss to 
Japanese trade was very considerable. 
In the nine months, April through 
December, 1908, Japanese exports to 
the China market, which includes the 
trade to Hongkong and Kwantung, 
declined in value, compared with the 
same period of 1907, by $13,800,000 
gold, or more than six per cent of the 
total Japanese export trade in 1907. 
While the whole of this decline cannot 
be attributed to the boycott, since the 
total Chinese import trade for 1908 
also declined, imports from Japan 
declined relatively four and one-half 
times as much as imports from tie rest 
of the world. 
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The second antiJapanese boycott 
occurred in September and October of 
1909 as a protest against Japan’s 
insistence upon China’s agreement to 
the extension of her railways in Man- 
churia. Peking’s capitulation to Ja- 
pan’s demands was bitterly opposed all 
over China. But because the impetus 
of the movement was spent in boycott- 
ing and destroying goods on hand, the 
1909 boycott did not cause Japan any 
serious loss. It did, however, register 
on world consciousness China’s op- ` 
position to Japan’s aggression in 
Manchuria. 


Borycorrt AGAINST THE TWENTY-ONE 
DEMANDS 


In 1915, the Japanese, under cover 
of the European War and with the 
backing of a large army and navy, 
made their now famous Twenty-one 
Demands upon China. The boycott of 
all Japanese trade that was immedi- 
ately declared has been followed by a 
series of anti-Japanese boycotts that 
have disrupted Sino-Japanese trade 
relations very seriously from that day 
to this. It is now very doubtful if 
the gains that Japan secured through 
her Twenty-one Demands have been 
worth the losses she has since incurred 
from the ever recurring boycotts on 
her trade. 

The 1915 boycott itself was effective 
for only the six months from January 
to June. By July there were official 
mandates from Peking, under pressure 
from Japan, forbidding the boycotting 
of Japanese goods; but more effective 
in bringing the movement to an end at 
this time was the shortage of European 
goods, due to the World War. The 
European merchants who had hitherto 
supplied China with all manner of 
goods were unable to send supplies to 
the Asiatic market, and Japan sud- 
denly became the only source of a great 
many manufactured articles. For that 
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reason, the trade in the second half of 
the year showed an increase over the 
same period of 1914 and continued to 
increase very rapidly throughout the 
war period. In the six months that 
the boycott was effective, the volume 
of exports from Japan to China, Hong- 
kong, and Kwantung wes decreased 
by 817,900,000 gold, or thirty-two per 
cent of the China trade in the first 
half of 1914, and six per cent of the 
total export trade of Jepan in the 
whole of 1914. ` 

Throughout the war years, the 
Chinese were forced to buy in large 
quantities from Japan, but the humilia- 
tion and resentment of the Twenty-one 
Demands continued to rankle; and in 
1919, when the other nazions at the 
peace conference accepted Japan’s 
claim on Shantung, obtained through 
the Twenty-one Demands, and in- 
corporated it into the terms of the 
Treaty of Versailles, the CLinese people 
were again roused to an economic war 
on Japan. 


‘THe SHANTUNG IssuE 
The 1919 boycott began in May, 


before the peace treaty was signed, and 


had the immediate objective of pre- 
venting the Chinese delegates from 
signing the treaty, as well as the ulti- 
mate aim of securing the return of 
Shantung from Japan. The first evi- 
dences of the movement were the 
almost general refusal to accept the 
bank notes issued by Japanese banks 
in China and the withdrawal of Chinese 
funds from those banks. 

From banking, the boycott spread to 
all Japanese goods. It was taken up 
by the student class, and student 
unions were organized in practically 
every college and university in the 
country. These unions became an 
active and important factor in spread- 
ing the boycott propaganda. They 
held demonstrations and drew up rules 
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for the boycott which they dissemi- 
nated throughout the land pledging the 
people: (1) not to do business with any 
Japanese; (2) not to transport cargo on 
any Japanese ship; and (8) not to ac- 
cept or honor any Japanese bank notes. 
They did police duty for the move- 
ment, inspected shops and hawkers’ 
wares, destroyed Japanese advertise- 
ments, gave lectures, and took up 
collections for the movement. They 
conducted a straw hat war. Bulletin 
boards were decorated with straw hats, 
umbrellas, thermos flasks, and other 
Japanese goods taken from pedestrians 
and destroyed by students. There was 
very littlerowdyism. The student un- 
ions and boycott leaders saw to that, 
and though large bonfires were made 
in all the cities of China to destroy 
confiscated Japanese goods, the demon- 
strations were orderly. 

Boycott activities were not confined 
to the student groups. Merchant 
guilds, chambers of commerce, artisans 
and craftsmen, labor unions and coolies 
joined in the movement. A general 
strike and stoppage of all business 
activity by all classes was staged in 
Shanghai for four days in June to pro- 
test against the signing of the peace 
treaty by the Chinese delegates. Other 
cities followed the example of Shanghai, 
and by July it became known that the 
Chinese delegates had declined to sign. 

The burning and destroying of Jap- 
anese goods, while it registered China’s 
objection to Japan’s aggression, did 
not actually affect the Japanese trade, 
and large quantities of goods continued 
to come in from Japan. During the 
height of the agitation, in the first ten 
days of July, imports from Japan were 
almost completely stopped; but world 
trade conditions did not permit this 
state of affairs to continue long. For 
the period from June to September, the 
exports from Japan to China declined 
very sharply, but the trade for the 
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entire year 1919 was well above the 
1918 level. Though the increase in 
imports from Japan amounted to about 
three per cent, it was evident that 
~ China was placing her orders outside 
Japan whenever possible, since imports 
from other nations increased 26.6 per 
cent, or relatively 7.6 times as much as 
the Japanese imports. Also, the boy- 
cott did not end with 1919. It con- 
tinued into 1920 and 1921, and its 
effect in those years was much more 
evident. In 1920, China’s imports 
from Japan decreased 7.2 per cent com- 
pared with 1919, while the rest of the 
Chinese import trade increased by $814 
per cent. Japan lost in that year 
about 829,155,000 in her trade to the 
China market. 

In 1921, anti-Japanese boycott agi- 
tation was renewed by the reopening of 
the Shantung controversy and by 
China’s desire to have the matter 
settled under the auspices of the 
Washington Conference on Limitation 
of Armaments, in connection with 
which Pacific and Far Eastern ques- 
tions were discussed, and by Japan’s 
insistence on direct negotiations with 
China. The matter was settled in 
Washington outside the Conference and 
by direct negotiations between Japan 
and China, but in the presence of 
friendly nations. The agreement was 
finally concluded in February, 1922, 
and Shantung was returned to China. 

Throughout 1921 and into 1922 
until the matter was settled, the boy- 
cott continued. Japan’s export trade 
to the China market in 1921 declined 
by $86,961,000 gold as compared with 
1920, or nine per cent of the total ex- 
port trade of Japan for 1920. In the 
meantime, Chinese imports from other 
nations increased over thirty per cent 
in the same period. It cannot be 
denied that the 1919-1921 boycotts, 
whatever they cost China, also resulted 
in considerable success. They pre- 
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vented the signing of the peace treaty; 
they brought about the return of 
Shantung; and they inflicted consider- 
able financial loss on Japanese trade, 
shipping, and industry. 


Tua Borcorr or 1923 


The original lease of the Kwantung 
Peninsula would have expired in 1923, 
but under compulsion of the Twenty- 
one Demands, China was forced to 
amend the term of the lease to ninety- 
nine years—an extension to 1997. In 
the early part of 1928, as the original 
date for the return of the territory to 
Chine drew near, the Chinese Govern- 
ment sought to persuade Japan to 
cancel the 1915 treaty and to surrender 
Kwantung under the original agree- 
ment. Japan’s refusal was the occa- 
sion for another anti-Japanese boycott. 
It began in April and was marked by 
demonstrations very similar to pre- 
vious boycotts. Students, merchants, 
chambers of commerce, tradespeople, 
and laborers were again united in a 
patriotic movement against Japan. 
Japanese bank notes were again refused 
and deposits withdrawn from Japanese 
banks. Wharf coolies refused to han- 
dle cargo for Japanese ships. And Japa- 
nese troops were again landed and en- 
gaged in skirmishes with the students. 

In May, all over the country, “Hu- 
miliation Day” was observed. News- 
papers reproduced, inclosed within 
heavy black borders, the full text of 
Japan’s ultimatum to China of May 7, 
1915. Students paraded with banners 
inscribed in large characters: “Don’t 
Forget the National Humiliation”; 
“Don't Recognize the Twenty-one 
Demands”; “Recover Port Arthur and 
Dairen at the Risk of Death”; “ Boy- 
cott Japanese Goods.” 

The boycott continued actively until 
October, in spite of official mandates 
from Peking under pressure from 
Japan, and finally wore itself out by the 
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end of the year, but not without first 
inflicting heavy loss upon Japan. 
From April to December, Japanese 
exports to the China market declined 
by 884,498,500 (United States cur- 
rency), or nineteen per cent of the trade 
to China in the same months of the 
previous year. The decline undoubt- 
edly was due to the boycott, for al- 
though the entire Chinese import trade 
decreased slightly in 1928, the decrease 
in imports from Japan was relatively 
fifty times as great. It amounted to 
over four per cent of the total Japanese 
export trade for 1922. 

In 1925, a boycott that began against 
the Japanese and the British was very 
soon centered entirely on the British, 
and it was not until 1927 that the anti- 
Japanese feeling again broke out in 
another serious boycott. 


Tas Tsmnatao AND Tsinan IncIDENTS 


During the disturbed conditions and 
civil warfare of 1927, the Japanese 
Government landed troops in Tsingtao, 
ostensibly to protect Japanese na- 
tionals and property; but the move 
unfortunately brought about a clash 
between the Japanese troops and Chi- 
nese citizens and resulted in the death 
and the wounding of a number of 
Chinese. Again the people were roused 
to intense resentment and another anti- 
Japanese boycott was started which 
continued through the year. In 1928, 
resentment against Japan was intensi- 
fied by the landing of more troops. 
Chinese citizens and Japanese troops 
again came into conflict in Tsinan, 
Hankow, and Nanking with fatal 
results. The boycott agitation was 
renewed and continued into 1929, 
effectively influencing the diplomatic 
negotiations for the settlement of the 
Tsinan, Hankow, and Nanking inci- 
dents. Finally, upon Japan’s agree- 
ment to withdraw her troops from those 
cities, the boycott came to an end by 
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official proclamation from Nanking in 
May, 1929. 

From May, 1927, to May, 1929, 
Japanese trade in China was under 
almost continuous boycott. In 1927, 
it suffered a loss of $2,735,000 (United 
States currency) in seven months com- 
pared with the trade of 1926. In 1928, 
the decrease in trade amounted to 
$17,458,000, and in the first five months 
of 1929, it was $19,137,000 (United 
States currency) compared with 1926. 
The longer the boycott continued the 
more effective it became; and by May, 
1929, the Japanese were very anxious 
to bring it to a close. 

The effect of the anti-Japanese boy- 
cotts has been very far-reaching. 
Japanese shipping, Japanese trade, and 
Japanese industries have all suffered 
heavily from the various boycotts. Not 
only has loss resulted from the decline of 
trade, but many of the goods that were 
shipped to China during the boycott 
periods were tied up in warehouses in 
the port cities and not permitted to 
move to the interior for long periods. 
To some extent the loss in trade was 
made permanent by the establishment 
of factories in China to replace the 
Japanese goods. Japanese matches 
and Japanese cotton yarns have been 
practically eliminated from the China 
trade by the mills now producing in 
China, and the boycott committees 
have made definite attempts to do the 
same thing for other industries. 

It is impossible to measure the 
lingering effect of the boycott and the 
permanent loss of good will, but move- 
ments of this nature, that reach the 
mass of the people and recur again and ` 
again, cannot fail to leave a permanent 
impress to the detriment of the export- 
ing nation. 


BOYCOTT AGAINST THE BRITISH 


The most effective of all the boycotts 
was the one against the British in 
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1925-1926. It occurred, in reality, 
from causes of many years’ standing— 
the status of the Mixed Courts, the 
exclusion of Chinese taxpayers from 
direct representation in the Municipal 
Councils of the international settle- 
ments, extraterritoriality, racial dis- 
crimination in the concessions, and 
many other points of disagreement; but 
it was set going at the time by several 
unfortunate incidents that centered 
resentment upon the British more than 
upon the other foreign powers. 

The first incident occurred in Shang- 
hai on May 80, 1925. A Chinese 
worker had been killed some days 
earlier in a strike in one of the Japanese 
mills in the city, and student groups 
organized a demonstration and memo- 
rial services for the dead striker for 
May 80. The demonstration was car- 
ried into the foreign settlement and 
ended in a serious clash with the police 
that resulted in the death of a number 
of Chinese at the hands of the police 
under the command of an English 
officer who ordered the police to fire 
upon an unarmed crowd when the 
situation had got out of hand. 4 

Resentment ran high against the 
British and the Japanese. The next 
day a general strike and cessation of all 
business was called in Shanghai, which 
reached serious proportions before it 
was called off twenty-five days later. 
Mills, offices, banks, newspapers, shops, 
and public utilities were closed and the 
life of the city was disrupted for many 
days. At one time, 145,000 workers 
were on strike. From Shanghai, the 
antiforeign feeling spread all over the 
country, and strikes were called in 
many cities. 

In Hongkong and Canton, a general 
strike was called simultaneously be- 
ginning on June 20. In Hongkong it 
took the form of a tremendous exodus 
of Chinese workers to Canton, espe- 
cially those employed by foreigners. In 
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one week, it is said, 150,000 Chinese 
men, women, and children left Hong- 
kong. It became a huge demonstra- 
tion of noncodperation and passive 
resistance. The strikers made no de- 
mands concerning wages or hours. 
They simply walked out. The boy- 
cott committees passed resolutions 
pledging all Chinese citizens in Hong- 
kong: (1) to refuse to buy foreign goods; 
(2) to refuse to use foreign bank notes; 
(8) to refuse to work for foreigners; 
(4) to refuse to teach or attend foreign 
schools; and (5) to refuse to sell goods 
to foreigners. 

The government of Hongkong be- 
came alarmed at the strike activities 
and especially at the completeness of 
the shipping strike. A series of emer- 
gency regulations were passed, among 
them one prohibiting the export of 
flour, food stuffs, gold and silver coin, 
and bank notes from the colony, ex- 
cept under special license. 

In the meantime, the general strike 
in Canton had drawn all the Chinese 
servants and employees from Shameen, 
the foreign settlement, and a huge 
demonstration of thousands of citizens, 
workmen, students, and student cadets 
was staged on June 28. The demon- 
strators marched to a position opposite 
Shameen, and almost immediately, 
firing began. A few foreigners were 
injured and one Frenchman was killed, 
but a great many Chinese were killed 
and wounded by the firing of the 
French and British troops. There has 
been much futile controversy over who 


fired the first shot. 


Tas Canron-HoNncKONG 
CONTROVERSY 


The incident roused the Chinese 
people to intense resentment, and in 
the midst of the excitement, news of the 
action of the government of Hongkong 
in prohibiting the export of rice, food- 
stuffs, and money from the colony 
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reached Canton and was interpreted by 
the Cantonese, rightly or wrongly, as a 
financial and economic blockade of 
Canton and the rest of the province 
which had hitherto depended on Hong- 
kong for supplies. The government of 
Hongkong has insisted that the regula- 
tions were issued only as a precaution- 
ary measure for the purpose of conserv- 
ing the food and money supplies of the 
colony. Nevertheless, they had the 
practical effect of a blockade of Canton 
and according to the Chinese were “a 
powerful predisposing and, later, con- 
tinuing factor in the maintenance and 
enforcement of the anti-British boy- 
cott” and in “the intensification and 
extension of the Hongkong strike.” 

Following the Shanghai incident, 
the Japanese had suffered equally with 
the British at the hands of the boy- 
cotters, and in the Shameen incident, 
the French had also taken part in the 
firing; but the antagonism between 
Hongkong and Canton had been 
smoldering for a long time. Because 
of the hostility of the British press in 
Hongkong toward Sun Yat Sen’s 
régime, Canton was distrustful of 
Hongkong. Previous to June 12, Can- 
ton had been in the hands of counter- 
revolutionaries who were overturned 
by the Nationalists on that date. 
Hongkong was suspected of having 
harbored the enemies of the National- 
ists and given them aid and encourage- 
ment, and the unfortunate action of 
the Hongkong government in prohibit- 
ing the export of foodstuffs set the 
smoldering antagonism into flame. 
It diverted attention from the other 
nations and centered the entire force 
of the boycott upon the British and 
Hongkong. 


Tue BLOCKADE or HONGKONG 


A blockade was immediately in- 
stituted against Hongkong, and the 
following regulations were promulgated 
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by the chambers of commerce and the 
All China General Labour Union in 
association with the Canton-Hongkong 
Strike Committee: 


Goods via Hong Kong or Macao, of what- 
ever country, shall not be permitted to 
come to Kwangtung. And goods exported 
from Kwangtung, to whatever country 
consigned, shall not be allowed to go to 
Hong Kong or Macao. 

Any British vessel, and vessels of any 
country passing through Hong Kong or 
Macao, shall not be allowed intercourse 
with inland Kwangtung for discharge of 
cargo. 

All non-British merchandise, and non- 
British vessels, which do not pass through 
Hong Kong or Macao, shall have freedom to 
trade. 


For a few weeks following this 
blockade of the port of Hongkong, 
the trade between Canton and ports 
overseas was at a standstill; but by 
September, non-British ocean liners 
decided to accept the ruling of the 
boycott committees and to send ships 
to Canton without touching at Hong- 
kong or Macao, and throughout the 
boycott the Canton harbor was crowded 
with overseas vessels, many of them 
unable to obtain a berth and lying at 
anchor outside until they could be ac- 
commodated. 

Prior to the boycott, export goods 
normally were shipped from Canton or 
Swatow in river boats to Hongkong 
and were there reshipped for the over- 
seas trade. Following the blockade of 
the port, goods were conveyed to 
Shanghai instead and there reshipped 
abroad; or they were shipped to For- 
mosa where they were picked up by 
Japanese ocean carriers. Because the 
loading at Canton and Swatow was 
arranged by non-British firms working 
in conjunction with non-British ocean 
carriers, it generally followed that the 
on-carrying steamers were also non- 
British, so that the boycott policy had 
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a very far-reaching effect upon British 
shipping. 

Before the enforcement of these 
regulations against British ships, the 
carrying trade between the various 
points on the China coast and Canton 
and Swatow was largely in the hands of 
British steamship companies. This 
trade also shifted to non-British car- 
riers, and the value of cargoes carried 
under the British flag to and from Chi- 
nese ports in both foreign and coastwise 
trade declined nineteen per cent in 
1925 compared with the average for 
1921-1924, 

Many attempts were made to settle 
the differences between Canton and 
Hongkong. The Canton government 
repeatedly denied any responsibility 
for the boycott. In the end, a settle- 
ment was reached between representa- 
tives of the two governments and the 
boycott was ended on October 10, 1926, 
by proclamation from the Canton 
government. At the same time, official 
announcement was made of a system 
of additional taxes on all imports and 
exports into and out of the region un- 
der Canton administration. While it 
was not specified that the lifting of the 
boycott was conditional upon Hong- 


kong’s acceptance of the new taxes, ` 


the implication was strengthened by a 
subsequent statement of Canton offi- 
cials that the revenue derived from the 
additional taxes was to be given as 
compensation to Canton and Hong- 
kong strikers. 


' EFFECT on HONGKONG 


The boycott lasted for a little more 
than fifteen months and in that period 
the effect upon the business life of 
Hongkong was disastrous. Hongkong 
as a British colony is peculiarly vul- 
nerable to attack by boycott from 
China. It is an entrepôt dependent 
entirely upon the business of pass- 
ing goods. to and from China. Qver 
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sixty-five per cent of its export trade 
is with China and nearly sixteen per 
cent of its imports are from there. 
That means that the colony is depend- 
ent upon China for'forty-one per cent 
of the business that passes through the 
port. Under these circumstances, a 
boycott by China becomes a very 
serious matter for the isolated British 
colony. 

Unfortunately, the Hongkong gov- 
ernment in September, 1925, discon- 
tinued the collection and publication 
of the trade statistics of the colony, on 
the grounds of economy made necessary 
by the exceptional conditions due to 
the boycott; but it is openly asserted 
by many people that the statistics of 
imports and exports were discontinued 
because of the fear of the colonial 
authorities that their publication would 
give too clear an indication of the severe 
effect of the boycott upon the colony. 

Some idea of the loss in trade suf- 
fered by Hongkong is obtained from 
the trade returns of the seven most 
important countries trading with that 
colony in the period before the boy- 
cott from January, 1921, through 
June, 1925. These countries—China, 
Japan, Indo-China, the United King- 
dom, the United States, Dutch East 
Indies, and Siam—contributed in that 
period 86.9 per cent of the total trade 
of the colony. In the fifteen months - 
of the boycott, their trade with Hong- 
kong declined altogether $260,853,000 
gold compared with the average trade 
of 1921 to 1924. The trade with the 
United States declined on the average 
32 per cent during the boycott; with 
the United Kingdom it declined 48 
per cent; with China, 38 per cent; and 
with the whole group, an average of 
86.2 per cent. On the basis of these 
returns, the total loss in the trade of 
Hongkong with all countries must have 
amounted to at least $800,000,000 gold 
in the fifteen months. 
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In addition to the loss in trade han- 
dled by the colony, there was the loss 
in shipping, both coastwise and foreign, 
and a very severe depreciation in all 
property values in the colony. An 
estimate made by a large and impor- 
tant British firm of importers and ex- 
porters in Hongkong places the de- 
preciation in property values and shares 
in Hongkong industrials at $500,000,- 
000 gold by September, 1926. 

Certainly, in October, 1926, even 
after the boycott had ended, Hongkong 
had all the appearances of a deserted 
village. Business was deed. Build- 
ings were empty, offices were closed, 
and there was very little activity of any 
kind. The affairs of the colony were 
in such a state at one time during the 
boycott that the British government 
felt constrained to come forward with a 
loan of 8,000,000 pounds sterling (about 
» $14,580,000 gold) to assist the com- 
munity in tiding over the mest critical 
period. Í 


Loss to Brrrisu Trade 


Though the boycott had its greatest 
intensity in and around Canton and 
Hongkong, it spread over all China, 
and the loss suffered by industrial and 
shipping interests in Great Britain 
was very considerable. In the fifteen 
months of the boycott, the British 
export trade to China and Hongkong 
dropped $57,878,000 gold compared 
with the average trade of 1921 to 1924. 
The decrease amounted to 32.6 per 
cent of the normal trade and repre- 
sented not merely a decline in com- 
missions to commercial interests, but a 
direct loss to the industries af Great 
Britain averaging $8,858,000 gold a 
month. That most of this decrease in 
trade was due to the boycott, and not 
to other causes depressing the import 
trade of China, is indicated by the 
fact that exports from the United 
Kingdom to China declined relatively 
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nine times as much as the exports 
from the United States to China during 
the boycott period. 

Although the boycott was officially 
ended on October 10, 1926, it had gone 
too far to be stopped immediately by 
official order. It dragged on for some 
months with sporadic outbursts here 
and there, and in the early part of 1927 
it was in serious danger of being re- 
newed because of the incidents that 
finally led to.the return of the Hankow 
and Kiukiang concessions by the 
British. Partly because of the linger- 
ing effects of the boycott and partly 
because the entire Chinese trade was 
disturbed by the renewal of civil war- 
fare, the British trade continued to 
decline in 1927. In that year, the 
decrease was fifty-six per cent of 
the normal export to China, while the 
American trade, also disturbed by the 
civil warfare, declined only twenty- 
two per cent. 

The British industry that suffered 
most from the boycott was the piece- 
goods industry. In actual quantity, 
the amount of cotton piece goods ex- 
ported to China and Hongkong de- 
clined on the average 36.8 per cent 
during the boycott period. In value, 
the decline amounted to 42.5 per cent, 
or an average of $1,128,700 gold a 
month. It represented over fifty- 
five per cent of Great Britain’s total 
loss in trade to the China market during 
the boycott. 


EFFECTS OF Tam Boycott 


The foreign press in China has al- 
ways taken issue with the Chinese on 
the use of the boycott as an effective 
economic weapon. It points to the 
loss of customs revenue from curtailed 
imports, to the decline in exports 
to the boycotted nation, to the loss 
to Chinese merchants in the de- 
struction and burning of boycotted 
goods on hand, to the loss to strikers in 
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wages, to the general disruption of 
business and the loss of good will by 
the nation, and to the danger of the 
movement degenerating into a form 
of racketeering. 

‘The Chinese answer is that the boy- 
cott, like war, is a patriotic movement 
in which the people are prepared to 
take some loss for the sake of the losses 
inflicted. Also, China does not appear 
to have suffered as much from the boy- 
cotts as have Japan and Great Britain. 
The loss in import customs revenue has 
not been a significant item in any of the 
boycotts, because the goods were 
merely imported from other sources. 
The total value of the export trade 
has increased steadily through all the 
boycott years excepting the postwar 
years 1920 and 1921. There has been 
no great loss of life and no great expense 
in maintainmg the boycott army. 
And certainly, China’s political gains 
more than compensate for any losses 
she may have suffered. Shantung has 
been recovered, tariff autonomy has 
been obtained, two British concessions 
have been surrendered, Weihaiwei has 
been returned, and progress is being 
made toward the abolition of extra- 
territoriality. 

The success of the boycott maneuvers 
has rested upon the economic depend- 
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ence of the boycotted nations upon 
China, and China’s relative independ- 
ence of them. Japan is vitally depend- 
ent upon the China market for the 
disposal of her export goods. Twenty- 
eight per cent of her total export 
trade in the years 1921-1927 went to 
China, Hongkong and Kwantung. 
Great Britain is not so dependent on 
the China market, for only four per 
cent of her enormous export trade is 
absorbed in that market; but Hong- 
kong is essentially dependent upon 
China for its commercial life. It has 
been, in reality, the southern port of 
China in the international trade. 
That the Chinese city of Canton could 
take over the greater part of the func- 
tions of this port during the boycott 
made the blockade of Hongkong a very 
serious matter. 

China, on the other hand, is not yet 
seriously dependent upon any other 
one nation either as an export market 
or as a source of imports. The use of 
the boycott could not be made effective 
against any and every nation, but 
against Japan and Great Britain, the 
two largest exporters to China, it has 
proved a powerful defensive weapon, 
less costly than war, and for a 
weak nation like China, far more effec- 
tive. 
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The Three Principles of the Kuomintang ' 


By Epwarp Brye-Suvey Lem 
Secretary, International Section of the Publicity Department of the Kuomintang, Nanking, China 


HE: world is watching events in 
China with intense interest, more 
especially so when the Kuomintang is 
ushering in a new era of political and 
economic reconstruction after unifying 
the whole of China under one flag. 
The secret of the Kuomintang lies in 
the Three Principles or the San Min 
Chu I and it is due to their force of 
appeal that the Kuomintang owes its 
dominant position in China today. 
The Three Principles of Nationalism, 
Democracy, and Livelihood were enun- 
ciated ky the late Dr. Sun Yat Sen, 
who declared that they coincide with 
e principles of Abraham Lincoln of 
“a government of the people, by the 
people end for the people”; or in a 
nutshell, the San Min Chu I stands for 
racial democracy, political democracy, 
and economic democracy. The follow- 
ing is a gist of the San Min Chu I: 


NATIONALISM FOR THE PEOPLE 


The Chinese nation is composed of 
five racial stocks: Hans (or Chinese), 
Manchus, Mongols, Tartars, and Ti- 
betans. Compared to the four hun- 
dred million Chinese, there are only 
several million Tibetans, less than a 
million Mongols, „about ten million 
Tartars, and the most insignificant 
number of Manchus. The outlying 


1 This article gives a gist of the platform of the 
Kuomintang and is an extract from Dr. Sun Yat 
Sen’s book, the San Min Chu I, which is now 
being taught in all the schools of China, and 
which mus: be known by all candidates for 
official posizions. This article car be regarded 
as the offic:al version, because it was carefully 
checked over by a member of the Standing Com- 
mittee of the Central Executive Committee, 
which is the highest Committee in the Republic 
of China. 


territories of Mongolia, Manchuria, 
and Tibet are in constant danger of 
foreign invasion, for the inhabitants 
there do not have sufficient strength 
for self-protection; but a united re- 
public composed of Chinese, Manchus, 
Mongols, Tartars, and Tibetans con- 
stitutes a powerful combination. 

Political and economic forces have a 
greater influence upon the rise and fall 
of nations than natural forces, and 
China is now being caught in the cur- 
rent of modern world movements. 
The nineteenth century witnessed the 
climax to the struggle among the 
Powers for territorial aggrandizement, 
and China was brought under the iron 
heel of foreign aggression. The loss of 
dependencies was followed by the 
partition of China into “spheres of 
influence” wherein the Powers possess- 
ing those regions gathered into their 
hands basic industries, railway con- 
cessions, mining concessions, and other 
exclusive rights. When Germany 
forcibly occupied Kiaochow during 
1898, the Powers began to vie with 
each other for the seizure of Dairen, 
Kwangchow, Kowloon, Weihaiwei, and 
other strategic points. 

Dr. Sun expressed his opinion thus: 
“China is the colony of every nation 
that has made treaties with her, and the 
treaty-making nations are her masters. 
China is not the colony of one nation, 
but of all; she is not a semicolony, but 
a hypocolony.”’ 

It is imperative that the four hun- 
dred million people in China should be 
awakened and the perilous situation 
impressed upon them. China for- 
merly declined because she did not 
know that she was declining, so to 
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revive the lost spirit of nationalism is 
a matter of life and death to her. The 
only nation that can save China is 
China herself, and the first step 
towards securing real independence is to 
abolish the unequal treaties which have 
contributed in no small measure to the 
economic and political enslavement of 
China. Nationalist China is now de- 
termined to get rid of the unequal 
treaties in order that she may deal 
with the Powers on terms of equality 
and reciprocity. 

It is essential, however, that China 
should endeavor to preserve her ancient 
morality. The Great Powers have 
always attempted to destroy other 
nations, and China should not copy 
the imperialism of the rapacious Powers 
and attempt to crush the smaller 
nations by force, but should follow the 
ancient morality and teachings of the 
sages in her international dealings. 
When China becomes a poweriul 
nation, she should endeavor to lift up 
the weak and rescue the fallen. 


DEMOCRACY FOR THE PEOPLÐ 


Considering the great advance in 
science and industry, the Occident has 
made very slow progress in the field of 
government and there is not much 
difference between the democracy of 
today and that of a century ago. 
Despite all its advantages, the Occident 
has not yet reached true democracy, 
because its political machinery (ac- 
cording to Dr. Sun) is just like a single- 
acting engine, whose piston can move 
forward but not backward. With the 
power of election the people may place 
the officials in power, but without the 
right of recall, the people cannot con- 
trol the officials after they are elected. 
An all-powerful government is de- 
sirable, but an all-powerful government. 
which the people cannot control is to 
be feared. ` 

Dr. Sun did not want to copy the 
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Occident and adopt machinery which 
would soon be out of date, so he advo- 
cated bestowing upon the people the 
four rights of suffrage, recall, initiative, 
and referendum. The powers of the 
government and the powers of the 
people are to be clearly divided. For 
many years Dr. Sun proposed the 
adoption of the Fivefold Constitution, 
and the National Government is 
conscientiously carrying out his wishes 
by establishing the five yiians for 
administering the affairs of the country, 
the order being as follows: (1) Execu- 
tive Füan, (2) Legislative Yiian, (3) 
Judicial Yiian, (4) Examination Yiian, 
and (5) Control Yiian. 

Dr. Sun compared a government to 
a piece of machinery. When engines | 
were first constructed in the West, 
the piston was single-acting and in- 
capable of reversing, but later it was 
made double-acting by means of a 
reverse gear. Dr. Sun pointed out 
that when the people have only the 
right of voting, it may be compared to 
a single-acting piston; but when the 
right of recall is added, it is analogous 
to a double-acting machine, because 
the officials may be recalled after they 
are elected if they do not prove worthy 
of their charge. When the four powers 
of the people and the five powers of the 
government are put into operation, 
there will be no fear of an all-powerful 
uncontrollable government, for the 
people will be in the position of an 
engineer who can control the machinery 
of the government at will. 

A diagram of the system proposed 
by Dr. Sun Yat Sen is on the fol- 
lowing page. 

When the three Western powers, 
the executive, the legislative, and 
the judicial, are combined with the 
Chinese powers of censorship and 
examination, and when the four powers 
of suffrage, recall, initiative, and 
referendum are enjoyed by the people, 
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Referendum 


`~ ÅDMINISTRATIVE POWER OF THE GOVERNMENT 





Legislative Judicial Executive 
then the Chinese Republic may really 
be callec a government of the people, 


by the pzople, and for the people. 


LIVELIHOOD For THE PEOPLE 


The Min Sheng Chu I, or the Prin- 
ciple of the People’s Livelihood, as 
enunciated by Dr. Sun Yat Sen, is a 
scientific attempt to solve the problem 
of enabling the people of China to 
elevate their standards of living so that 
they may be better fed and better 
clothed. 

The poticy of the Kuomintang is to 
limit the power of capitalism and pre- 
vent the raonopoly of land and capital 
by a few individuals; and Dr. Sun 
proposed that enterprises which are 
monopolistic in character, such as 
banks and railways, should be regu- 
lated by the state. Government con- 
trol is nothing new in the Occident, 
because Germany, Great Britain, the 
United States, Canada, and other coun- 
tries have experienced state control 
of communications and other large en- 
terprises. The principle of nationali- 
zation was interpreted by the First 
Kuomintang National Congress as fol- 
lows: “By equalization of the right 
to hold land is meant the aboli- 
tion of monopoly of land by a few, 
and by regulation of capital is meant 
the taking over by the state of such 


Civil Service Examinations Censorship 
monopolies as the banking and shipping 
industries.” 

The greater part of the misfortunes 
of Europe and America arise from a 
disproportionate distribution of wealth 
and products of industry. But the 
capitalists in China are poor in com- 
parison with the foreign capitalists, 
so everyone is comparatively poor, 
and extreme poverty exists among the 
masses. The absence of large capi- 
talists does not mean that a method 
for equalizing the distribution of 
wealth should not be found, but in 
direct contrast to the forcible revolu- 
tionary methods of Soviet Russia, Dr. 
Sun proposed to solve the problem by 
evolutionary methods. These meth- 
ods are: social and economic reform, 
nationalization of transportation and 
communications, direct taxation on 
incomes, and socialized distribution or 
cobperative societies. 

As the greater part of China’s popu- 
lation is agricultural, the land question 
is very important. In England the 
feudal system of landholding has sur- 
vived up to the present day, and in the 
United States all the land is private 
property; but in China the distribution 
of land partially conforms to the 
principle of proportionalization. Dr. 
Sun, however, evolved a plan which 
would provide against future evils, 
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and he called attention to the fact ' 


thus: 

In China up till this day the so-called 
three-grade system of collection of land 
taxes has been preserved, but, owing to the 
slow development of transport and in- 
dustry, land values were not so high in the 
past as they are today. Well-developed 
means of communication and industry have 
led, owing to the maintenance of the old 
system, to an extremely unequal rise in the 
value of the land. ... We must... 
collect one per cent of the value of the land. 
For example, if a given piece of land is 
worth $2,000, its owner pays $20. 


The fear that the landowner would 


attempt to cheat the Government was 
dispelled by Dr. Sun, who declared: 


If the landowner makes a low assessment 
he will be afraid that the Government will 
buy back his land at that value and male 
him lose his property; if he makes too high 
an assessment he will be afraid of losing 
money through the Government taxing 
him according to this declared value. 
Comparing these two serious possibilities, 
he will not want to report the value of his 
land too high or too low, and will repert 
the true value to the government. 


DEVELOPMENT OF Cuina’s RESOURCES 


Another important problem is the 
question of food supply and distribu- 
tion, for in China there is not enough 
food for the masses. This deplorable 
condition is due to the lack of scientific 
agricultural methods and to foreign 
economic imperialism. The seven 
methods of increasing food prcduction 
may be summarized as follows: (1) 
utilization of agricultural machinery, 
(2) the use of fertilizers, (8) rotation of 
crops, (4) eradication of pests, <5) 
manufacture of food products, (6) im- 
provement of transportation facilities, 
and (7) prevention of natural disasters 
through river conservancy and refor- 
estation. 
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The people must be well clothed and 
well fed. Ata time when the Occident 
was still in a primitive stage, China 
exported large quantities of silk. But 
today Chinese silk is gradually being 
driven from the world market and it is 
imperative that she improve the silk- 
worm eggs and the mulberry leaves 
and utilize the latest scientific methods 
of manufacturing. As the majority of 
the people wear clothing made of 
cotton it is necessary to make a 
scientific study of the cultivation of 
hemp and the production of fine linen 
thread by machinery. 

In order to carry out fully the 
Principle of Livelihood it is necessary 
to eliminate foreign economic oppres- 
sion by abolishing the unequal treaties 
which have prevented China from 
making that advancement which is 
desired by all her well-wishers. Rail- 
ways, canals, motor roads, and other 
means of communication must be de- 
veloped to allow people and merchandise 
to travel quickly and freely through- 
out the country. The vast spaces of 
Mongolia, Tibet, and Sinkiang must 
be irrigated, and immigration en- 
couraged into those regions. The 
tremendous wealth lying underground 
in the form of minerals should be 
tapped to supply the needs of the 
nation. Every encouragement should 
be given to allow factories and manu- 
facturing plants of all descriptions to 
spring up, so that commercially and 
industrially China may rank with any 
other power. 

When all the projects as planned by 
Dr. Sun in his Outline of Reconstruction 
and the Programme of National Re- 
construction are carried out, the people 
of China will be better fed and better 
clothed, and will be able to enjoy many 
of the things which are now regarded 
as luxuries. 


How China Recovered Tariff Autonomy 


By Cuine-Cxun Wane, M.A., Pa.D., LL.D. 
Chinese Educational Mission in the United States of America, Boulder, Colorado 


T was by the 1842 Treaty of Nan- 
king, concluded with Great Britain 
as a result of China’s defeat in the 
“Opium War,” that China for the 
first time signed away her right of 
tariff autonomy. Article 7 of that 
treaty stipulated that a fair and regu- 
lar tariff should be provided, which 
might not be altered except with the 
consent of both parties. The terms of 
this treety were rounded out by an- 
other treaty with Great Britain the 
next year, in connection with which a 
tariff anc general trade regulations were 
promulgated, amplifying more clearly 
the basic rights contained in the pre- 
vious treaty. A year later, the United 
States, by the Treaty of Wanghia, se- 
cured all the special rights granted to 
Great Britain. Then came the French 
treaty of the same year and the Swed- 
ish and Norwegian treaties of 1847, all 
three of which closely followed the 
American model. Thereafter, all Eu- 
ropean nations, one by one, secured 
treaties from China, which contained 
substantially the same fiscal provisions 
as the British treaty in restricting 
China to a fixed schedule of five per 
cent ad valorem import and export 
duties. 


Wary Dip Cura Sian UNEQUAL 
TREATIES? ' 


Thus, without knowing what it was 
doing, the Manchu Dynasty concluded, 
one after another, these one-sided 
treaties and signed away China’s 
birthrights without getting any ade- 
quate advantage in return. No won- 
der the world in general and young 
China in particular are now asking with 
amazemen> why China signed all these 


unequal treaties. The present Foreign 
Minister of Nanking would prefer, as 
he recently declared, to have his hands 
cut off rather than to attach his signa- 
ture to such papers. 

Reasons for these “unbelievable” 
commitments are not difficult to find 
when we recall the circumstances pre- 
vailing at the time. To begin with, 
the Manchu Government was then on 
its downhill ‘course of dissolution as a 
result of its latent impotence, besides 
being threatened by a widespread 
movement of unrest and revolution. 
To limit itself to a five per cent tariff, 
which was not much lower than that 
already in force, was considered not too 
high a price to pay for being let alone 
by the European nations at a time 
when it had its hands full with internal 
disruptions. In those days the whole 
purpose of Chinese statesmanship, in 
relation to the outside world, was to 
maintain the isolation of the country 
and have as little as possible to do with 
the foreigner. 

Moreover, Chinese officials were 
trained only in the classical school of 
Confucian philosophy and had no 
clear idea of the outside world. Not 
only were the consequences unrealized, 
but the meaning of the very phrase 
“tariff autonomy” was, perhaps, not 
properly understood, because it was 
not expounded in the Analects of Con- 
fucius. As the fiscal provisions were 
adopted to govern the bartering of a 
handful of foreigners at a few spots on 
the fringes of the sea, no one dreamed 
that such provisions could or would be 
used in future years to curb the domes- 
tic and foreign policy and handicap the 
development of the nation. Further- 
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more, the ancient teachings of the sages 
and the practice of centuries both dis- 
approved the idea of levying high duties 
on goods carried from one state to an- 
other. On the contrary, the degree of 
good government was measured by the 
“number of traders that happily walk 
its markets.” 

This was the condition of the coun- 
try and the state of mentality of the 
leaders under which China faced the 
impact of the onrushing Europe. On 
the one hand there was the ill-informed, 
philosophical Mandarin under the im- 
potent, decaying Manchu Dynasty, 
while on the other hand there was the 
ambitious, adventuring seafarer backed 
by a regenerated, overflowing Europe. 
When the new wine of the West was 
thus poured into the old vessel of 
China, what else but the consequent 
cataclysm could befermented? There- 
fore, the Chinese believe that in their 
troubled waters, external influences 
found their opportunity to seek their 
own profits out of the misfortunes of 
China. 

The West, however, says that Chi- 
na’s troubles were entirely due to her 
own fault. “All the system of unequal 
treaties was not of our own choosing,” 
said Foreign Secretary Austen Cham- 
berlain. “We did not desire it; it was 
the minimum which we could ask of a 
China that repelled the foreigner and 
would not give him justice in its own 
courts or secure for him the ordinary 
advantages of a civilized and orderly 
government.”! The truth, however, 
seems to be that China’s incompetence 
and foreign aggression combined, in tae 
old days, to deprive China of her 
numerous privileges. 


Most-Favorep-Nation CLAUSE 
What made China’s position worse 
was the insertion, without proper safe- 


1 Speech made in London as reported in the 
New York Times, Sept. 19, 1925. 
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guard, of the most-favored-nation 
clause in the early treaties. By this 
clause it was understood by many that 
should “His Majesty the Emperor from 
any cause whatever be pleased to grant 
any additional privileges to any foreign 
power, the same privileges and immu- 
nities will be extended to, and enjoyed’ 
by” all the other powers having this 
clause in their treaties with China. 

Besides other effects, this clause at 
once induced the treaty powers to form 
a bloc in facing China, which has played 
an important réle in China’s inter- 
national relations and has accounted 
for much of China’s loss of tariff and 
other privileges. Whenever any na- 
tion raised a cry for some special privi- 
lege, there usually echoed in chorus, 
either vociferous or moral, the support 
of a number of other nations. This 
explains why so many nations, large 
and small, weak and strong, obtained 
tariff and other privileges from China 
that no nation in the world would have 
given up without a fight. 

Moreover, the most-favored-nation 
clause, as applied in China, had the 
effect of a sword with two edges, 
which, however, cut not both ways but 
only in one direction—that against 
China. When it came to demanding 
privileges, there was always a sufficient 
number to combine in getting them, 
because a majority was usually enough 
for the purpose. The fact that any 
nation might feel disinclined to make 
such a demand, or to enjoy the privilege 
so obtained, made little difference with 
the rest. The result was that, many 
times, no nation could afford to refrain 
from joining the chorus in making de- 
mands on China, once it had been 
started, even though she disliked such 
tactics. 

Turning to the other edge of the 
sword, we fine that when it came to 
doing some good turn to China by 
relinquishing some of the acquired 
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privileges, any little nation in the bloc 
could prevent it from being done, 
simply by standing pat; for the spirit 
of the most-favored-nation clause re- 
quired that such relinquishment could 
be made only by unanimous consent of 
all concerned. Ironical as this may 
seem, this was exactly what often 
happened in China durirg the last 
hundred years. 


How Ir Worren Oor 


If the treaty provisions were lop- 
sided, their actual operation seemed to 
be farther out of balance. Whenever 
‘it was to the advantage of the foreign 
powers, the provisions of the treaties 
were immediately invoked; but when it 
seemed to the disadvantage of the for- 
eign powers, there were always suffi- 
cient excuses to ignore these provisions 
in spite of China’s protest. Here are 
the facts: 

In the years preceding 1358, prices 
began to drop, and the five per cent 
duty was considered by the powers to 
be in excess of the prescribed five per 
cent limit. A revision downward of 
the’ schedules was therefore requested 
by the treaty powers and was promptly 
effected in 1858.? 

From 1858 until 1902, however, as 
prices mounted and therefore the 
Chinese Government was receiving less 
than the stipulated five per cent rate, 
the treaty powers said nothing about 
revising the tariff upwards. China did 
not press for a revision, first, because 
the needs of the Government at that 
time were comparatively few and the 
revenue collected, though small, was 
adequate to meet the requirements; and 
second, because the Chinese officials in 
those days would prefer doing any- 
thing else to bothering with the foreign 
powers. Experience taught the Man- 
darin that the best policy vis-a-vis the 

2 Willoughby, W. W , China at the Conference, 
pp. 55-56. 
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foreign powers was to let them alone. 
Therefore, the Mandarin was wise 
enough not to venture to demand any 
upward revision of the tariff schedule 
during the forty-odd years when prices 
mounted by leaps and bounds, because 
he felt that such a demand would only 
result in the loss of “face.” 

It was not until 1902, forty-four 
years after the downward revision of 
1858, that another revision was made, 
and this was done because the treaty 
powers demanded such a huge indem- 
nity to punish China for the Boxer up- 
rising that there was no other way for 
China to pay it. Even then, the tariff 
rates were raised on the basis of the 
average prices of 1897-1899, while 
those prevailing in 1901, the year im- 
mediately preceding the revision, were 
not taken into account. The result 
was that the revenue so increased was 
barely sufficient to meet the indemnity 
payments, while leaving nothing for 
China. ' 

It was in 1912, the first year of the 
Republic, that China made the first 
serious attempt to revise the tariff in 
order to meet increased Government 
expenses and to bring it more in accord 
with actual prices. This demand, it 
must be noticed, was quite in accord 
with both the letter and the spirit of the 
treaties. It proved, however, to be a 
failure, because among the sixteen na- 
tions concerned, Italy, Russia, and 
Japan withheld their consent. Italy 
would not agree to the revision unless 
China granted an extension of the 
Italian concession at Hankow; Russia 
would dissent unless China withdrew 
her claim to the right of taxation in 
Mongolia; Japan objected to the re- 
vision for equally extraneous reasons 
too numerous to specify? 


3 Japan demanded: (1) that imported goods 
should not be treated less favorably than ma- 
chine-made goods manufactured in China; (2) 
that trade-mark laws should be enacted; (8) that 
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TARIFF REVISIONS 


It was only after six years of negotia- 
tion, and as a reward of China’s risking 
war against the Central Empires, that 
the Allies, in 1918, agreed to China’s 
demand for an upward revision of the 
tariff schedules to an effective five per 
cent based on the current, instead of the 
1858, prices. On account’ of bargain- 
ing and more diplomacy, however, that 
grant of the Allies was only partially 
carried out; for the revision, as made by 
an international commission, yielded 
only three and one-half per cent in- 
stead of the promised five per cent.‘ 
This revised schedule, moreover, was 
not put into operation until 1928, be- 
cause Italy withheld her ratification as 
a result of China’s refusal to recognize 
the Italian claim to three Austrian 
Lloyd steamers seized by China at 
Shanghai in 1917, when China de- 
clared war against the Central Em- 
pires. 

The Washington Conference of 1922 
called for another revision and a spe- 
cial conference to be held in China for 
considering the whole tariff and Likin 
questions. The revision of the sched- 
ule was duly made, but the special 
tariff conference could not be con- 
vened as planned, because France with- 
held ratification of the Washington 
Treaty on account of China’s refusal to 
pay France promptly in gold what, in 
accordance with an agreement, could 
have been paid by the universal method 
of “telegraph-transfer,”’ which would 
have been in paper francs. Therefore, 
the special tariff conference, which 
should have met within three months 
no excise taxes should be imposed on goods which 
had paid import duties and transit dues; anc (4) 
that regulations governing internal dues should 
be modified. China Year Book, 1925, p. 460. 

‘Rich, R. T., Extraterritoriality and Tarif 
Autonomy in Chana, p. 38. For details of the 
1922 revision, see China Year Book, 1985, pp. 
460-487. 
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after the ratification of the Washington 
Treaty, could not be called until 1925. 
This Peking Conference lasted nine 
months, and the amount of bargaining 
and counterbargaining was as extensive 
as the conference was long. Finally, 
because of China’s political changes 
and for other reasons, the conference 
faded away. The only accomplish- 
ment of the nine months’ work was the 
adoption of a resolution recognizing en 
principe China’s right to tariff auton- 
omy. : 

It may be noted that under the early 
treaty obligations as well as the thesis of 
the Washington agreements, China was 
not only bound to a fixed five per cent ad 
valorem tariff, but she was also forbidden 
to raise or lower her import and export 
duties within that limit. The author- 
ity to determine what should be done 
by way of tariff revision even within 
that low limit must and did rest with 
the treaty powers. The basis of that 
idea was that China should take what 
might be given to her by the foreign 
powers within that limit, and ought to 
be thankful for the favor. Although a 
resolution of the Peking Conference 
recognized China’s right to enjoy tariff 
autonomy, the question as to when she 
might begin to exercise that right re- 
mained undecided. 


POPULAR AWAKENING 


So long as His Majesty the Manchu 
Emperor held on to the dragon throne 
at Peking, the “foreign devil” had no 
difficulty in holding on to His Majesty 
for special privileges. Indeed, the 
snowball of foreign privileges kept on 
rolling, increasing in size and momen- 
tum, to the last days of the Manchu 
Dynasty, without any prospect of a 
stop. But once the dragon throne was 
overturned, that ominous accident not 
only spoiled the Feng Shui (magic) of 
His Majesty but also brought bad luck 
to the “foreign devil” who constantly 
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tormented His Majesty for privileges. 
As if by the irony of fate, the fortunes 
of the two, who politely hated each 
other, were mutually dependent. 

From the time of the revolution of 
1911, the Chinese people—no longer 
His Majesty or a few mandarins— 
began to take an interest in China’s 
affairs. They felt with an increasing 
sense of bitterness the injustice of what 
they called the unequal treaties, of 
which tariff autonomy formed an im- 
portant part, and sought in every way 
to free China from the shackles of the 
restrictions of these unequal treaties, 
even to the extent of forgetting China’s 
own fault in the matter. They took 
every opportunity to air their griev- 
' ances. At the end of the World War, 
they appealed to Versailles. In 1922, 
they pounded at the door of the Wash- 
ington Conference. They flooded the 
Assembly of the League of Nations with 
their pleas. ‘The failure of their efforts 
only increased their persistence and 
brought solidarity to their aspirations, 
which, indeed, have lately grown al- 
most to the proportion of a nation-wide 
revolt against the so-called unequal 
treaties. 

The crux of the situation hinged on 
two facts. The first was extraterri- 
toriality, by means of which foreigners 
living in China have a status: that re- 
moves them from the control of the 
laws and the tribunals of China, and 
the second fact was that China was 
deprived of the right to regulate her 
.own tariff. Aside from the extraterri- 
toriality question, what China wanted 
was her full, immediate, and complete 
tariff autanomy, which simply means 
that she wanted the right to fix the 
duties upcn goods coming into China 
from foreign countries just as these 
foreign countries had the right to fix 
their duties upon Chinese goods going 
into their ports. In a word, China 
wanted equality and reciprocity, so far 


ee 
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as import and export duties were con- 
cerned.’ 


Curna’s REASONS FOR TARIFF 
AUTONOMY 


The first reason why China de- 
manded tariff autonomy was that she 
needed money. The revolution of 1911 
taught China that to try to set up a re- 
public cost more money than to con- 
tinue the old monarchy. Every item of 
Government expense has increased. 
This has become especially pronounced 
since the unification of the country; 
disbandment of surplus troops, rehabil- 
itation of the damages of civil war, the 
inauguration of a new government, and 
the spread of education, all require 
money. For practical reasons, in- 
creased revenue from other sources 
seemed inadvisable, if not impossible. 
The only way to meet the increased 
expenses was to increase the tariff. 

It was here that the tariff question 
started another of the vicious circles 
around which China and the foreign 
powers rode their merry-go-round. 
The foreign powers said that they 
would not relinquish their acquired 
rights until China reformed her judi- 
cial and police systems; China said that 
she could not make the reforms unless 
the powers relinquished their acquired 
rights and permitted her to increase her 
tariff. Thus the parties argued around 
the vicious circle for years, until finally 
China began to feel that the restrictions 
were seriously menacing her independ- 
ence. She began to say that she could 
no longer afford to have her key to 
progress placed in the merciless hands 
of the foreign powers, and that some- 
body must take the lead to break the 
vicious circle somewhere. 

The second reason was that China 
began to realize that tariff autonomy 

ë These sentiments were fully voiced by Minis- 


ter Sze and others in Johns Hopkins University, 
New York Times, Sept. 17-19, 1925. 
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was her inherent right and she wanted 
it simply for the sake of having it. 
She felt that it was unjust on the part 
of the foreign powers to keep it away 
from her and that it was humiliating 
for her to be without it. Every other 
nation had it, including Turkey and 
Russia, Guatemala and Ireland—why 
not China? The more the Chinese 
thought about it, the more resentful 
they became against the one-sided re- 
strictions, China said tariff autonomy 
was something which was rightly hers, 
and not something to be granted by, or 
asked of, others. 

The third reason was that, with the 
increasing problem of her unemployed 
millions, China needed the tariff to 
help start her own industries. In spite 
of the abundance of labor, China found 
that the foreign nations had obtained 
such a start on her in the modern 
methods of manufacture that she could 
not hope to catch up without some 
protection against the inflow of foreign 
products. Both labor and the con- 
sumer agreed on this point and com- 
bined to demand such a change, even 
though the immediate interests of the 
two classes do not coincide in this re- 


spect. 

On the other hand, young China 
sometimes fails to realize that an agree- 
ment is an agreement, once it is signed, 
especially when it is done in a bona fide 
manner. The fact that it is later found 
to be one-sided does not excuse either 
party from its obligations. It is true 
that China’s tariff autonomy was 
originally hers, but it is equally true 
that once she signed it away, it could 
not be recovered without the other 
party’s consent. 


OPPOSITION TO AUTONOMY 


Then again, there were the vested 
interests and the “die-hard” seaport 
gentlemen, who had long enjoyed spe- 
cial privileges in China. They op- 
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posed any measure that tampered with 


„such privileges. If possession forms 


ninety per cent of right to ownership, 
then, they claimed, their possession of 
the special advantages in China for so 
long a time should remove any doubt as 
to whom these benefits belonged. In 
short, these seaport gentlemen felt that 
the special prerogatives were part and 
parcel of their property, and it ap- 
peared to them to be near robbery 
when China wanted to take them away. 
They could not “believe that China 
is suffering under foreign treaty rights,” 
and deplored any modification of these 
rights, except it be in their favor. 

In voicing the sentiment of the for- 
eign business men in China concerning 
China’s efforts to regain tariff au- 
tonomy and abolish extraterritoriality, 
an American business man, who had 
lived twenty years in Shanghai, said in 
Johns Hopkins University: “We are 
like soldiers out in listening posts be- 
yond the first line trenches, who get a 
general idea that something is happen- 
ing near them which they are fearful of, 
but are puzzled as to why headquarters 
does not act with more speed . . .” in 
stopping the oncoming attack. They 
opposed any change of the status quo. 

The general reason for withholding 
tariff autonomy and other privileges 
from China was that conditions in China 
were such that the foreign powers felt 
that they could not relinquish such 
rights with justice to China and safety 
to themselves. As the late Senator 
Underwood remarked during the Wash- 
ington Conference, many friends of 
China felt that if China at that time 
“had the unlimited control of levying 
taxes at the customs houses... it 
would work in the end to China’s det- 
riment and to the injury of the 
world.”’? 

8 New York Times, p. 7, Sept. 19, 1925. 


7 Willoughby, W. W., China at the Conference, 
pp. 79-80. 
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That feeling seems to have had much 
to do with the decision of the confer- 
ence to refuse China’s request for tariff 
autonomy at the time. There is 
hardly any question as to the Justifica- 
tion and truth of the Senator’s state- 
ment so far as America and a number of 
other nations were concerned; but the 
behavior of some treaty powers unfor- 
tunately created such an impression in 
the mind of young China that the 
latter even hesitated to accept the 
accuracy of the Senator’s moderate 
views per se. 


EFFECTS UPON THH CHINESE 


Whatever may have been the reasons 
for the delay in granting China’s de- 
mand for tariff autonomy, one of the 
unfortunate effects of that delay was 
that the Chinese were led to question 
the sincerity of the foreign powers in all 
their dealings with China. The Chi- 
nese said that while there might be 
some justification for maintaining ex- 
traterritoriality for the personal con- 
venience of the foreign people in China 
pending China’s reform of her judicial 
system, there was no such justification 
for depriving China of her tariff auton- 
omy. Foreign manufacturers should 
mot be so sensitive as to require special 
environments wherever they went. 

As tariff autonomy was so closely 
linked up with extraterritoriality by the 
foreign powers, and was always dealt 
with in the same manner and at the 
same time, the Chinese began to 
question even the alleged justification 
for maintaining extraterritoriality and 
other privileges which might have more 
raison d'être than tariff restrictions. 

Another effect was to lead the Chi- 
nese to pay undue attention to the way 
Turkey and Russia got their freedom 
from such shackles. The laws of 
Russia and their application under the 
communistic régime did not appear to 
the Chinese to be much more agrezable 
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to the nationals of the foreign powers 
than were those of China, if the criti- 
cisms of the press of these nations had 
any foundation, and yet not a word 
was heard from those nations in de- 
manding of Russia either extraterri- 
toriality or special tariff privileges. 
Young China began to puzzle over this 
glaring difference in the attitude of the 
foreign powers towards Russia and 
China, and to ask if this difference was 
due to racial prejudice or to the pres- 
ence of the Red army, or both. Any 
conclusion from such meditating in- 
quiry is not wholesome. 

The case of Turkey was no less glar- 
ing. For years, nationals of the for- 
eign powers enjoyed extraterritoriality 
and other privileges in that country, 
obviously for similar reasons as in 
China. For years, we heard the 
reasons and arguments advanced for 
not relinquishing such special privileges 
in Turkey, identical with those ad- 
vanced for the same purpose in regard 
to China. But soon after the young 
Turks drove the Greeks into the Aigean 
these objections of foreigners in Turkey 
against Turkish control suddenly disap- 
peared; indicating, as it seems, that the 
Turkish laws and law courts had been 
reformed and raised, over night by 
magic, to the level of those of all mod- 
ern nations. These mental sugges- 
tions were neither healthy for young 
China nor complimentary to the for- 
eign powers. 

Therefore, observers concluded that 
the bold settlement of the Chinese 
question by restoring, without delay or 
condition, her tariff autonomy and 
other rights would deprive Soviet 
Russia of the strongest weapon she 
holds to stir up trouble against the 
West. Indeed, the Soviet made a 
great impression upon young China 
when it relinquished extraterritoriality 
and tariff rights by the treaty with 
China in 1924. That gesture, plus 
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Soviet propaganda, at once put the 
other nations into a position of signal 
relief, which constantly attracted un- 
precedented attention. 

The Shanghai shooting of May, 1925, 
together with the general antagonistic 
atmosphere then existing between 
China and a number of the so-called 
imperialistic powers, drove young 
China, so to speak, into the arms of the 
Soviet. Were it not for the Soviet’s 
behavior in Mongolia and the stupidity 
of its agents in going too far in meddling 
with China’s internal affairs, Russia 
would have won the permanent friend- 
ship of China by her stroke of states- 
manship of 1924. For today China is 
disposed to be friendly to all nations, 
including Russia, her nearest neighbor. 
It was only the Soviet’s blindness to 
China’s utter apathy toward commu- 
nistic doctrines and world revolutionary 
ideas that made a closer rapprochement 
between the two great neighbors im- 
possible. 


Licut BREAKS ON THE SITUATION 


For years, the disinclination on the 
part of the powers to relinquish theis 
acquired rights, and the political 
instability in China, made progress 
toward recovering tariff autonomy 
impossible. The first God-sent op- 
portunity came when the Central Em- 
pires approached China to negotiate 
new treaties to replace the former ones 
that were abrogated in 1917 upon 
China’s declaration of war. Another 
opportunity came when Russia, as 
stated before, approached China for a 
similar purpose, because her treaties 
with China had become null and void 
on account of the dissolution of the 
Russian Government. As these na- 
tions realized unmistakably China’s 
attitude in such matters, they did not 
waste any time in asking for the special 
tariff and other privileges which they 
had previously enjoyed. So treaties 
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on the general principle of equality and 
reciprocity were soon concluded. Then 
followed the treaties with a number of 
South American nations and new-born 
countries of Europe, which were all 
modeled, as a matter of course, after 
the German and other postwar treaties. 

The significance of these treaties 
went far beyond the fact that China 
had at last recovered her tariff and 
other hypothecated rights from these 
nations. What was of greater impor- 
tance was that it broke the interna- 
tional bloc into two camps. Besides 
the concrete gain of her lost rights as 
measured by the number of these na- 
tions, China obtained their moral 
support in her struggle against the other 
nations for the recovery of similar 
rights. 

Nations, like individuals, seem to 
have the same human weaknesses and 
characteristics. If a number of them 
are segregated from the group and pre- 
vented from enjoying certain privileges, 
they will either try to break that seg- 
regation or, failing that, to prevent the 
rest of the group from enjoying their 
advantages comfortably. Either a lev- 
eling up or a leveling down for the 
sharing of benefits becomes inevitable 
among nations as it is among men. 
So the attitudes and the whispers, if 
nothing else, of the nations without 
any hope of acquiring the special 
prerogatives in China, all went to help 
China in pushing her struggle for her 
lost rights. As the number of these 
nations with equal treaties increased, 
so the position of those nations with un- 
equal treaties became less comfortable 
if not untenable. 

A further opportunity arose in the 
fact that, by coincidence, a number of 
the old treaties were soon to expire or 
were shortly due for revision. By this 
time it became quite unmistakable on 
what basis China would insist on re- 
placing or revising the old treaties. 


se a 
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Matters would have been easy for 
China if the revision and expiration 
clauses in the old tresties had been 
what they should have been from our 
moderr. point of view. That, how- 
ever, was not the case. Some of the 
old treaties contained no provision 
governing revision or expiration, while 
others contained clauses of such obso- 
lete phraseology as to make the treaties 
practically perpetual. The Belgian 
treaty of 1857 and the Japanese treaty 
of 1896 are two striking examples. 


Tur BELGIAN ARGUMENT 


Article 46 of the Belgian treaty 
provided that modifications could only 
be asked for by Belgium, when the 
Government of “His Majesty the King 
of the Belgians judges it necessary in 
the future ...”; and this Belgian 
treaty remained in its original text up 
to the end of last year, because the 
Belgian Government had never judged 
it necessary to change it. 

Chine, however, felt differently and 
requested a revision early in 1926. 
The reason, as set forth in a note cf the 
Chinese Foreign Office,* was that dur- 
ing the long period of sixty years 
so many momentous political, social and 
commercial changes have taken place in 
both countries that, taking all into consider- 
ation, it is not only desirable but also essen- 
tial to the mutual interest of both parties 
concerned, to have the said treaty revised 
and replaced by a new one to be mutually 
agreed upon. 

The note adds, ‘‘As conditions and 
circumstances in human society are 
constantly changing, it is impossible to 
have any treaty which can indefinitely 
remain good for all times without 
modification.” It is apparent that 
China’s note, as quoted above, is full of 
truth, except that the claim that the 
revision will be “to the mutual interest 


8 American Journal of International Law, 
p- 289, April, 1927. 
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of both parties concerned” has nothing 
more in it than diplomatic courtesy. 

It goes without saying that Belgium 
did not agree with China’s point of 
view. Every diplomatic device was 
resorted to for arriving at a settlement. 
Among other schemes, Belgium pro- 
posed that a modus vivendi should be 
agreed to, pending the conclusion of a 
formal treaty. China readily agreed 
to the proposal, but insisted that a time 
limit should be put to the modus 
vivendi, so as not to make the arrange- 
ment look like a farce in view of the 
fact that the modus vivendi, as proposed 
by Belgium, closely resembled the old 
treaty. Belgium could not accept any 
time limit, because she feared that 
when that limit was reached, she might 
be without either a treaty or a modus 
vivendi. China consoled Belgium that 
there was no need for such fear, be- 
cause with a sincere desire for mutual 
interest, a treaty could easily be negoti- 
ated within six months, especially in 
view of the new treaties which could 
serve as models. 

Belgium could not fully appreciate 
China’s consolation, and proposed to 
submit the dispute to The Hague 
Court; China, on the other hand, 
wanted to appeal to the Council of 
the League of Nations. Thus a pro- 
tracted negotiation followed, which, in 
spite of the ingenious proposals and 
counter-proposals, led to nothing but 
a final deadlock and to China’s declara- 
tion of October 27, 1926, to the effect 
that in view of the position taken by 
Belgium, “the Chinese Government 
felt that there was no other course 
open to them but to declare that 
the Sino-Belgian treaty of 1865 was 
terminated.” 


THE JAPANESE CASE 


The Japanese case is no less interest- 
ing than it is complicated. Besides 
the usual fiscal provisions restricting 
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China’s tariff, Article 26 of the Sino- 
Japanese treaty of 1896 reads: 


It is agreed that either of the High Con- 
tracting Parties may demand a revision of 
the Tariffs and of the Commercial Articles 
of this Treaty at the end of ten years from 
the date of the exchange of the ratifications; 
but if no such demand be made on either 
side and no such revision be effected, 
within six months after the end of the first 
ten years, then the Treaty and Tariffs, in 
their present form, shall remain in force for 
ten years more, reckoned from the end of 
the preceding ten years, and so it shall be at 
the end of each successive period of ten 
years. 


As one of the ten-year periods 
approached its end, China requested a 
revision of the treaty in 1926. Since 
China wanted equality and reciprocity 
as the basis of revision, while Japan de- 
sired to maintain as much as possible 
the status quo, their zigzag negotiations 
of over two years led to no results. 
Finally, on July 19, 1928, the Chinese 
Government informed Japan that it 
considered the treaty expired on July 
20th of that year, and proposed the 
conclusion of a new treaty. 

Japan at once replied that she could 
not accept China’s proposal and called 
attention to the fact that there was no 
stipulation in the treaty providing for 
abrogation or expiration. She main- 
tained that, as it was expressly stipu- 
lated in Article 26, “if the negotiations 
for the revision were not compleied 
within six months then the treaty and 
tariffs should remain in force for an- 
other ten years” as of July 29, 1928.° 

China, by a note, disagreed with 
Japan’s interpretation of that clause of 
the treaty and held that 
the validity of the treaty is extended ten 
years only in case the two countries do not 
declare its revision within six months after 


? Full text of the Japanese memorandum ap- 
peared in the Peking Leader, weekly edition, 
Aug. 11, 1928. 
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its expiration. In other words, if either 
party proposes its revision within six 
months after the expiration of the treaty, 
and negotiations have not been concluded 
within the stipulated period, the said treaty 
and tariff regulations shall cease to be 
valid.!° 


The note further stated that during the 
thirty years of the treaty, economic, 
business, and national relations as well 
as political conditions of the two coun- 
tries had undergone many changes, so 
that much was found in the treaty that 
did not conform to the prevailing state 
of affairs in the two countries. The 
note added frankly: “Should the treaty 
be enforced, many difficulties would 
arise and misunderstanding between 
the peoples would ensue.” Therefore, 
the Chinese Government proposed “‘to 
revise the treaty fundamentally at once 
on the principle of equality and reci- 
procity, in order that amity between 
China and Japan can be promoted.” 

It may be seen that Japan empha- 
sized the technical interpretation of the 
treaty which seemed to be in favor of 
her position that the treaty remained 
perpetual unless altered by mutual 
consent; while China stressed the 
changed conditions and urged a broad 
moral construction of the instrument, 
which seemed to support China’s con- 
tention that as conditions alter, no 
treaty can hold good for all time. 
Notes and memoranda were exchanged 
and parlevs took place at Nanking and 
Shanghai; but for a long time the two 
parties could not find a common 
formula for agreement. 


America BREAKS THE DBADLOCK 


While China and Japan were arguing 
along parallel lines as to whether the 
moral or the technical interpretation of 
the treaty of 1896 should prevail, and 
other powers were marking time, 


19 Substance of text of Chinese note appeared in 
the Peking Leader, weekly edition, Sept. 1, 1928. 
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suddenly, like a thunderbolt from a 
clear sky, the Sino-American treaty 
was signed on July 25, 1928, by which 
America recognized, without price or 
compensatory benefits, China’s full 
right to complete tariff autonomy and 
agreed that China should henceforth 
have the right to raise her tariff beyond 
the five per cent limit against American 
goods a3 soon as all other treaty powers 
with similar rights against China 
should come to a like agreement.'! 
So far as the United States was con- 
cerned, China at last was freed from the 
old tariff restrictions. 

The Sino-American treaty was not 
only universally approved by public 
opinion of the two countries, but was 
most enthusiastically acclaimed by all 
Chinese. The world at large also 
seemed to be pleased with the Ameri- 
can initiative in breaking the ice of 
a situation which had long demanded 
a change. 

The liberal, far-sighted action of 
America, however, brought nothing 
but a shower of universal criticism, 
mixed with bitterness, from the Japa- 
nese-controlled press in China as well 
as from the Japanese press at home. 
That the treaty was an “ernpty ges- 
ture which costs the United States 
nothing and profits China as little,” # 
that it was a “mean trick,” 8 that it 
was negotiated behind the back of the 
other powers and was calculated to 
embarrass Japan in connection with 
China’s recent action in terminating 
her treaty with Japan “—these were a 
few of the numerous comments. In 
short, the general opinion of the Japa- 
nese press was that the effect of the 

uFor a taorough, lucid discussion of the 
Sino-American treaty, see American Journal of 
International Law, Oct., 1928. 

12 North China Standard, Peiping July 27, 
1928. 

1 Hochi, Tckyo: July 28, 1928. 

1 North Clina Standard, Peiping: July 29, 
1928. 
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Sino-American treaty was to deceive 
China and to embarrass Japan. The 
Tokyo Asahi, the Osaka Asahi, the 
Tokyo Nichi-nicht, the Kobe Asahi, 
and so forth, devoted most of their 
editorials of July 28th to 30th to voic- 
ing similar opinion. 

The immediate effect of America’s 
Initiative was that it smashed the old 
international bloc to pieces and re- 
moved all doubt from those nations 
which had been marking time. It in- 
fluenced many to make up their minds 
much sooner to relinquish tariff privi- 
leges. With America joining the 
group of nations with equal treaties, 
many at once felt disinclined to remain 
with the group of nations with unequal 
treaties. The influence of America’s 
action proved tremendous! 

Another most important event since 
the fall of Peiping was the signing of the 
tariff-autonomy treaty with Great Brit- 
ain and the latter’s formal salute of 
the Nationalist flag with twenty-one 
guns. Of deeper significance than the 
restoration of tariff autonomy to 
China, is the clear manifestation of the 
change in British policy toward China 
which has been in evidence for the last 
five years. Great Britain has been 
the leader of Europe in the Far East, 
and was the first to secure special 
tariff and other privileges from China. 
She has been denounced by the Chinese 
extremists as the wicked Machiavelli 
among Occidental nations, bent solely 
upon oppressing and exploiting China. 
Therefore, her magnanimous action is 
all the more significant. 


Carma Victorious ar Last! 


Following the lead of America and 
Great Britain, all other European na- 
tions virtually rushed to Nanking to 
sign treaties restoring tariff autonomy 
to China. Italy, Holland, France, 
Denmark, Norway, and Sweden all 
came. Belgium also readily gave up 
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her claim of having the sole right to re- 
vise the Sino-Belgian treaties. By the 
end of December, 1928, all treaty pow- 
ers, with the single exception of Japar, 
concluded new tariff treaties with 
China, for the first time on equality 
and reciprocity basis, thus making 
1928 a most significant year in China’s 
diplomatic history. 

In the meantime, China issued her 
new tariff schedules which were to be- 
come effective on February 1, 1929. 
Instead of slapping on a fifty per cent 
import duty, as it was generally feared, 
the new tariff calls for an average of 
about eighteen per cent.!6 Even to the 
last day, however, it was not certain 
whether or not China’s new tariff 


15 The American treaty was signed on July 25, 
the German treaty on Aug. 17, the Norwegian 
treaty on Nov. 12, the Belgian treaty on Nov. 22, 
the Italian treaty on Nov. 27, the Danish treaty 
on Dec. 12, the Portuguese and the Dutch treaties 
on Dec. 18, the British and the Swedish treaties 
on Dec. 20, the French treaty on Dec. 22, and the 
Spanish treaty on Dec. 27, 1928. 

16 Tyme, Dec. 24, 1928. 
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could be enforced, because Japan, in 
the absence of a new tariff treaty, re- 
fused to recognize it by returning 
China’s note of notification. The 
parleys concerning the tariff and other 
outstanding questions between the two 
countries, which had been at a stand- 
still for over three months, were re- 
sumed on January 24th, but only to 
break down again three days later.’ 
It was not until the eve of the day 
when the new tariff was to be enforced 
that the Japanese Consul at Nanking 
notified the Chinese Government of 
Japan’s acceptance.!8 Late, however, 
is indeed better than never. China 
thus recovered in 1929 at Nanking her 
tariff autonomy which she lost in 1842 
at the same place, and performed a 
diplomatic miracle in such a short time 
that few had thought it possible. 


11 New York Times, Jan 26 and 29, 1929. 

18 New York Times, Feb. 1, 1929. 

1 On May 6, 1980, a formal treaty between 
China and Japan was signed, in which the latter 
agrees to China’s tariff autonomy. 


The Geography of Manchuria 


By Rosrrr Burnett HALL 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan 


HE term “Manchuria” is applied 

in a more or less vague way to the 
northeasternmost territories of China, 
and embraces all lands lying east of 
Mongolia and northeast of the Great 
Wall. Manchuria, as here used, ap- 
plies to the Eastern Three Provinces 
(‘Tungsanshin) of Heilungkiang (Amur), 
Kirin (Chilin) and Fengtien (Mukden 
or Liaoning), and the Japanese leased 
territory of Kwantung andthe special 
Barga (Hulunpeierh) District on the 
northwest frontier. It forms a roughly 
triangular area of about 380,000 square 
miles.! 

The border lands of Manchuria, ex- 
cept where the broad valley of the Liao 
River reaches the sea and in the north- 
west, where the extensive steppe lands 
of the Great Khingan piedmont make 
up the Earga District, are composed of 
broad mountain masses. These are for 
the most part densely clad in virgin 
forest and contain the bulk of all Chi- 
nese timber reserves. Here are found 
minerals of several kinds and the 
broader valleys offer excellent agricul- 
tural and grazing lands. Enclosed by 
these mountain barriers is the great 
Manchurian Plain, originally a grass- 
land, where agricultural production 
and potentialities, coupled with a 
sparse population, have earned for the 
area the titles of the “Grain basket of 
Asia” and the “Land of the Bean.” 
In fact, the Manchurian Plain consti- 
tutes practically the only extensive area 

1 The exact area of Manchuria is not known. 
Between the maximum and minimum estimates 
there is a difference of 119,883 square miles. 
Chu Haiao, in Manchuria, pp. 2-4, 1929, makes a 
comprehensive consideration and the figure of 
880,000 square miles 1s accepted as approx- 
mately correct. 
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of middle latitude grassland still un- 
developed. Its soils are of great fertil- 
ity and the long, dry, severe winters 
and hot, rainy summers are admirably 
suited to spring-sown cereals and 


legumes. 
Tue CLMATE or MANCHURLA 


The climate of Manchuria has often 
been described as continental in its sea- 
sonal fluctuations of temperature, and 
monsoonal in its régime of rainfall. 
According to the Köppen system,? 
three types of climate may be rec- 
ognized, i.e.. Dwa, Dwb and BSkw. 
The first occupies approximately the 
southern two-thirds of Manchuria, and 
is a cold, dry, winter type, with the 
summer hot and sufficiently rainy to 
permit forest growth. The mean tem- 
perature of the coldest month is below 
3° C., and of the warmest month, over 
92°C. The Dwb varies from the 
preceding only in that the warmest 
month is below 22°C. It occurs in 
Heilungkiang and eastern Kirin. These 
Dw types are found in no other part of 
the world. The southern part of the 
Barga District has the BSkw, or cold 
steppe-dry winter climate. Here pre- 
cipitation is very low, and the mean 
annual temperature is below 18°C., 
but the warmest month is over 18° C. 
Winter is the dry period.’ 


2? Köppen, W., Die Klimate der Erde, 1928. 
Part 2, Das geographische System der Klimate. 

3de Martonne, Emm., Tratté de Géographie 
Physique, 4 ed., pp. 229-261, 1925, recognizes a 
Manchurian type (D6) which has a mean annual 
temperature under 10° C. with the rainy season 
durmg summer. 

Sion, Jules, Asis des Moussons, Tome 9, 
Géographie Universelle, Chap. 1, 1928, also rec- 
ognizes a Manchurian type for all of Manchuria 


THE GEOGRAPHY OF MANCHURIA 


Manchuria lies between the great 
continental interior, with its extremes 
of pressure, and the sea. In summer, 
there is a well-developed low pressure 
area over inner Asia, and moisture- 
Jaden winds flow inland. These are 
best developed in July and August, and 
bring precipitation in the form of rain. 
In south Manchuria, all stations indi- 
cate an annual average precipitation cf 
over 600 mm.,‘ with over fifty per 
cent occurring in July and August, and 
at least seventy per cent falling during 
the growing season. Much the same 
condition is indicated in central Man- 
churia.5 In general, precipitation de- 
creases northward. The northern edge 
of the plain receives less than 600 mm. 
The eastern slopes of the Changpai 
Range, near Korea, receive over 800 
mm. The steppe land of Barga, due to 
its lying in the rain shadow of the Great 
Khingan, and the eastern slopes of the 
southern Great Khingan, due to the 
barrier presented by the hill land of 
Jehol, receive under 400 mm. The 
remaining mountain country all re- 








east of the Great Khingans. This he describes 
as very cold winter (Jan. mean temp. at Mukden 
—18° C.) but quite warm in summer (July mean 
at Mukden—24° .2 C.) with precipitation su2- 
ficient to grow wheat. Chu Coching, Climatic 
Provinces of China, Memoir 1, p. 10, Inst. of 
Meteorology, Nanking, 1929, similarly rec- 
ognizes a Manchurian type. In this he includes 
all of Manchuria except the extreme western 
part. The criteria are as follows: At least five 
months with a mean temperature below 0° C., 
and mean annual below 10°C. The growing ses- 
son is limited to five or six months; winter is ex- 
tremely cold. Annual precipitation varies from 
40 to 60 cm. Half of it falls in July and Au- 
gust. The 40 cm isohyetal marks the western 
boundary of this region. ; 

4Climahe Tables of the Japanese Empirs, 
Tokyo: Centra] Meteorological Station, 1924. 
Records for 18 years or more, for Dairen, Ryojun, 
Yingkow, Mukden, and Changchun. 

š Statistical Yearbook, Harbin: Chinese Eastern 
Railway, 1929, Appendix. Records for Man- 
chouli, Buhedu, Anta, Harbin, Jaomen, Imienpo, 
Taipingling, and Sansing. 
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ceives in excess of 600 mm. and is 
forest clad.‘ 

In winter, pressure and wind direc- 
tion are reversed, and exceedingly dry, 
cold winds sweep over Manchuria from 
the north and northwest. Precipita- 
tion is in the form of snow, but the 
amount is small. 

The temperature régime is typically 
continental, as is to be expected from 
the location on the east coast of a 
continent in the northern hemisphere. 
The mean annual temperature does not 
exceed 10°C. except at the extreme 
southern tip of the Liaotung Peninsula. 
A relatively steady decrease takes place 
northward until, for a small section 
bordering the Amur, it is 2° C. High 
elevations in the mountain country 
may well show a smaller figure. 

The coldest month everywhere in 
Manchuria is January. At Dairen, 
the warmest station recorded, the 
January mean is —5.1°C. This drops 
steadily to —27° C. near the middle 
Amur. In the middle section of the 
plain, Changchun shows — 17.8° C. and 
Mukden, — 18° C. The warmest month 
is July. At Dairen 23° C. is recorded, 
and along the middle Amur, 20° C. 
In the Barga District, July means are 
between 17° and 18° C. 

The temperature gradient is from 
south to north at all seasons, but is 
steeper and more regular in winter 
than in summer. 


SEASONS 


All of Manchuria has at least five 
months with a mean temperature be- 
low 0° C.” In November, frost settles 


° Generalized data on rainfall conditions may 
be secured from N. Murakoshi’s “Rainfall Map 
of Manchuria and Mongolia,” in Chu Coching, 
op. ct. Similar data on annual mean averages 
and means of maximum and minimum monthly 
temperatures may be had in Gauthier, H., La 
Température en Chine, 8 vols , 1918. 

7 Hann, J., Handbuch der Klimatologis, Vol. 3, 
pp. 308-318. Contains an excellent description 
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in the ground and remains until March. 
The Liao River in the south is frozen 
over for four months, the Sungari in 
the central plain is frozen for five 
months, and the Amur in the far north 
is ice-bound for at least six months. 
During this winter period, cold, dry 
winds blow strongly from the north- 
west. The skies are extremely clear. 
Vigorous radiation takes place at night 
and strong insolation by day. What 
precipitation occurs falls as snow, and 
an accumulation of as much as one foot 
is exceedingly rare. The country 
roads are frozen hard and favor traffic. 
The severe, snow-free winter prohibits 
fall-sown crops, but limits rodent and 
insect pests. 

In March the cold northwesters 
cease and warm, humid winds from the 
southwest set in. Wheat is planted in 
early April, although the subsoil is still 
frozen. Later in the same month, In- 
dian corn and tobacco are planted. 
April is the only spring month, for in 
May surmmer begins. Beans, kaoliang 
and millet are planted the last days of 
April or in early May—the exact date 
varying from south to north. Until 
the end of June, only occasional light 
showers occur. This is far from ideal, 
and in some years the seeds fail to 
germinate because of excessive drought. 
In the last days of June and early July, 
the heavy rains begin. This is a time 
of violent storms. Often it pours con- 
tinuously for several days. ‘The rivers 
flood. The roads become quagmires. 
This lasts through August. Tempera- 
tures are then at the highest and all 
vegetation makes rapid growth. In 
September the rains cease and the 
warm, dry weather encourages rapid 
ripening. Beans are harvested be- 
tween the 25th and the 30th of Sep- 
tember; «aoliang and corn between the 





of Manchrnan weather but one which can be 
somewhat altered on the basis of more recent 
weather data. 
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20th and the 30th; and millet about the 
15th. 

October is a month of nearly perfect 
weather—warm, dry, and sunny. To- 
ward the end of the month the winds 
have completely shifted, and by No- 
vember the first frosts tell the coming of 
another winter. 


SURFACE Divisions 


Morphologically, Manchuria may be 
divided into: (1) the mountainous 
lands of ancient rocks that surround the 
plain; (2) the plain lands of alluvial, 
low-lying flats and higher gravelly 
terraces which are drained by the 
Sungari and Liao rivers and their 
tributary streams; and (8) the con- 
tinuation of the high Mongolian pla- 
teau which makes up the Barga Dis- 
trict in the northwest. 


Eastern MOUNTAIN LAND or 
CHANGPAL 


Stretching from the northeastern 
corner of Manchuria, where the River 
Ussuri joins with the Amur, southeast- 
ward to the tip of the Liaotung Penin- 
sula is a continuous mountain land 
known as the Changpai Range. This 
mountain mass, the length of which is 
oyer sixteen hundred kilometers and 
the maximum width of which near the 
center is six hundred kilometers, is 
composed chiefly of ancient rocks— 
gneiss, granite, quartzite, mica schist, 
clay slate, porphyry, and diorite.’ 
These rocks are considered as older 
than Paleozoic, although their exact 
chronology is not known, because of 
the lack of detailed field work. Coal- 
bearing tertiary formations are some- 
times found resting unconformably 
upon these ancient rocks. While the 
tertiary beds everywhere show a tend- 
ency to folding parallel to the major 
trend of the range, the strike of 

8 Seuss, E., The Face of the Earth, Vol. 8; p. 123, 
1909. 
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. (1) Menchurian Plain; (2) Plain of Interior Drainage; (8) Worn-down mountains (Changpai 
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the older core rocks is somewhat de- 
viated. 

The culminative point of the Chang- 
pai Mountains is the giant volcano of 
Peik-tu-shan (2400 m.). Nine months 
of the year its peak is snow clad, and 
during midsummer it stands forth’ bare 
and pumice covered. A picturesque 


crater lake occupies its summit. Both 
north and south of this peak are found 
remnants of smaller volcanoes,’ several 
of which contain crater lakes. Rather 
recent basaltic flows are found near 
Ringuta, just south of where the 


1 Sowerby, A. de C., “The Exploration of 
Manchuria,” Geographical Journal, p. 180, 1919. 
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Chinese Eastern Railway crosses the 
Changpai.!? One of these flows, block- 
ing a valley, formed Lake Bertanwas. 

In general, the Changpai is a sub- 
dued mountain land or one in the stage 
of late maturity. The northern por- 
tion has a general elevation of 600-700 
m., and wide, old age valleys separate 
this section into several minor ranges." 
Both in width and elevation, the 
Changpai reaches its major propor- 
tions in its central portion. As this is 
also the rainiest part as well, many 
large streams find their headwaters 
here. Here, too, are excellent timber 
lands, and the production of timber is 
an important industry. Probably the 
world’s “nest ginseng is gathered here 
as well. 

Southward, the Changpai decreases 
both in width and relief. Wide valleys 
between subdued uplands furnish good 
agricultural land and are densely 
populated. The valley slopes are gen- 
tleand concave. A gradual decrease in 
relief takes place southward until at 
the southern tip of the Liaotung 
Peninsula, only a rolling upland in old 
age is found. The average elevation 
of this extreme southern portion does 
not exceed 200 m., but several promi- 
nent peaks protrude well above the 
general level. These are composed of 
quartzite and metamorphic limestone, 
and are regarded as monadnocks.® 
Many af the Russian fortifications 
were built upon these prominences, 
and about them is the most famous 
battle field of the Russo-Japanese War. 


The coast line of the Liaotung - 


Peninsula is richly indented and shows 
recent submergence. A number of 
good harbors are found there, which 


, Op. ott. ‘i 
8 Hanai, S., “Some Characteristic Features of 
the low-lying Peneplain of the Liactung Penin- 
sula,” Geog Rev. of Japan, Vol. 3, p. 650, 1928. 
B Hanai, op. cit. 
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first attracted Russia and later, Japan. 
Progradation is vigorous, and a num- 
ber of ancient harbors have been 
abandoned as ports.4 Many small, 
off-shore islands are found separated 
from theimainland by submergence 
and probably in part by wave action. 
Some show definite peneplanation, but 
others are doubtlessly monadnocks 
protruding above the submerged level. 
The southeastern continuation of this 
peneplain accounts for the shallow 
waters off-shore in the Yellow Sea. 


Tue KEINGAN MOUNTAINS 


The Little Khingans lie between the 
plains of Manchuria and Siberia. 
Their general trend is N.N.W. to 
S.S.E. They are composed chiefly of 
gneiss and granite, but the north- 
western portion is characterized by 
porphyry and basalt.“ Between the 
Little Khingans and the northern 
Changpai lies a saddle-like level, 
through which the Sungari cuts a 
narrow gorge. 

In form, these mountains are quite 
similar to the northern half of the 
Changpai, in that they are generally 
subdued to late maturity, with wide 
valleys and gentle concave slopes. 
In the vicinity of Mergen, several small 
volcanoes containing distinct craters 
are found. Among them, Ujun Khal- 
dongi is said to have erupted in 1712.” 
Several recent lava flows are reported 
on both the south and the Amur sides. 

Several large streams, tributaries of 
the Sungari, of which the Nonni and 
the Hulen Rivers are the largest, rise in 
the Little Khingans. This mountain 
land is forest clad throughout, but ex- 
ploitation has been retarded on ac- 
count of its isolation. 


u Willis, B., and Blackwelder, E., Research in 
China, Vol. 1, pt. 1, pp. 86-87, 1907. 

4 Seuss, op. cù., p. 122. 

16 Seuss, op. ctf. 

17 Seuss, op. ci., p. 120. 
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The Great Khingan is not a moun- 
tain range or system in the true sense 
of the word, but rather the highly dis- 
sected and gigantic meridional scarp 
which separates the Mongolian plateau 
from the low-lying plains of Manchuria. 
The eastern slopes are high and rugged, 
but the western side merges gradually 
into the elevated peneplain of Mongolia. 
In the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, Muschketon pronounced these 
mountains to be the result of profound 
faulting, marking the first step of the 
many descents in eastern Asia which 
culminate in the deeps of the Pacific. 
Richthofen took the same view.!* 
The southern end of the Great Khingan 
is supposed to be continuous with the 
outer border of the fault and flexure 
scarp of Shansi. Thus a great arc is 
drawn which presents its convex side 
to the southeast. 

The northern part of the system re- 
ceives adequate precipitation and is 
forest clad. The southern portion in 
Manchuria is generally treeless be- 
cause of a lack of rainfall. Bad land 
topography is developed in some 
places. 


Tae LUMBER INDUSTRY 


Unlike most of China proper, where 
three thousand years of exploitation 
has left barren slopes and a dire timber 
shortage, the mountain lands of Man- 
churia are still largely untouched. In 
spite of local and international interest, 
however, these timber resources are a 
wealth of unknown magnitude. 
sections, especially in the Great Khin- 
gans, are not well enough known to al- 
low a reasonable estimate. One fact is 
certain—the area in forest is vast, and 
each new estimate places a higher 
acreage and timber reserve than has 
been previously made.?? The Chang- 

18 Seuss, op. çi., p. 120. 

1* Richthofen, F., China. 

2 Chu Hsiao, op. otf, p. 14, shows the esti- 
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pai and the Little Khingans are natu- 
ral forest lands and have not been 
exploited to any appreciable extent, as 
is true also of the northern portion of 
the Great Khingans. 

The hill country in Fengtien Prov- 
ince and the valleys and lower slopes of 
the Changpai have been ruthlessly cut 
out. The Chinese came as farmers and: 
burned away the forest where it inter- 
fered with agriculture. In many 
places in south Manchuria, the peas- 
ants are already relying upon the stalks 
of kaoliang and corn for fuel. Both 
Russian and Japanese have entered 
into the wholesale cutting of the Man- 
churian forests. Exploitation is con- 
fined to areas where transport is rel- 
atively easy. Such areas are found 
where the Chinese Eastern Railway 
crosses the Great Khingans and the 
Changpai, and where streams are large 
enough for logging. The Yalu, the 
upper Tumen, the Sungari, and the 
Hun are at present active transporters 
of log rafts. The cutting takes place 
chiefly in winter, and the logs are 
rafted out during the high water of the 
summer rains. The laborers enter the 
forests in late September, after the 
harvest is over on the plains. 

Over three hundred species of trees 
have been identified, comprising eight 
coniferous and twenty-one broadleaf 
varieties. It is generally estimated 
that about forty per cent of the re- 
‘serves are in conifers and sixty per cent 
in broadleaf trees. The Korean Pine 
is the finest of the conifers and is most 
abundant in eastern and northeastern 
Manchuria. Larch, fir, and spruce are 
widespread. The Siberian pine is com- 
mon in the Great Khingan. Oaks, 
maple, elm, and poplar are important 





mates from Chinese sources to have steadily in- > 

creased from 3.7 mil. acres in 1914 to 80.6 mil. 

acres in 1927. A Japanese estimate in Report on 

Progress in Manchuria, pp. 124-125, 1929, is 88.8 
4 
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broadleaf trees. Birch forests occur 
north of Tsitsihar and thrcughout the 
northern Great Khingans. 
Thefollowing table, although possibly 
exaggerated, is as reliable as any and 
will give some notion of distribution.” 

















z TABLE I 
yes i 
Forest District Millions Feet of 
f Acres ea 
E Timber 
Right baak of Yalu and 
basin of Hun River. . 2.40 36 
Upper Sungari 8.52 8.7 
Tumen Valley.... .... 2.04 42 
Hurka Velley ..... .. 1.55 4.2 
Lalin Valley .. ...... 1 55 8.0 
Eastern section of Chi- 
nese Eastern Railway) 5 96 8.98 
Sensmg ...... .... | 12 94 26 15 
Great Khingan . ..... 34 30 56 00 
Little Khingan . ...... 24 50 35 00 
Totals........ ...| 88.79 149.91 
ee ree ee Rs 


The location of Manchuria between 
China and Japan, both countries 
deficient in timber, promises an active 
future trade. The commercial signifi- 
cance of timber is at present far in- 
ferior tc that of agriculture. In 1927, 
forest products amounted to but 1.7 per 
cent of the total exports. The average 
annual estimated production of timber 
in Manchuria for the years 1923-1926 
inclusive was 45 million cubic feet. 
The average import of timber for the 
same period was 7.4 million. Average 
export for the same period was 21.6 
million, leaving a balance on home 
consumption of 80.8 million cubice feet. 


OTHER INDUSTRIES OF THE MOUNTAIN 
Lanps 
Coal, iron, and gold are the chief 
minerals occurring in Manchuria, al- 
though very extensive deposits of 
1 Repor: on Progress in Manchuria, pp. 124- 
125. 
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brown coal are found in north Man- 
churia. The best coals and the great- 
est development of coal mining occur 
in the southern half of the Changpai 
mountains. A little copper is also 
produced there. Over one half of the 
iron reserves known to exist in China 
are found in this same mountain area. 
Gold is found chiefly in the Little 
Khingan region, although some occurs 
in the Changpai. All is alluvial. 

The following table indicates the 
production of important minerals for 
Manchuria on the basis of 1925 data.” 











TABLE O 
. Value m U S. 
Mineral | Dollars 
Coal and coke ... .... ...-.. 39,702,625 
Golds. soa senna aaran ed i 5,582,958 
Tron ore and pig .........006 4,825,000 
Current vc eseceeceeeee oe 2,700,000 
Salt® (250 Se gai aged tE kE 980,000 
Soda eonte sen tte a Sates r 601,000 
Ceramic clay and kaoln. . ... 761,838 
Lead, pig. -s5.20.secoe 4 168641 
Tale. eo nd bere sida Beare Sate « 151,276 
Copper 189,710 





Est. total of all production. . | 57,828,625 





* Derived from the evaporation of sea water 
off the shores of southern Manchuria. A large 
percentage from the Kwantung Leased Terri- 


tory. 
t Derived from soil accumulations in the 
Nonni Valley of north Manchuria. 


A word should be said here regarding 
the production of tussah or pongee silk 
and ginseng, both of which are confined 
to the southern part of the Changpai 
mountain country. The former is 
produced in the valley and lower slope 
areas, chiefly along the lower Yalu. 
Its production depends not upon the 
mulberry leaf, but rather upon the 

8 Torgasheff, B. P., “The Mineral Wealth of 


North and South Manchuria,” Chinese Economic 
Journal, Vol. 4, No. 1, pp. 28-30, Jan., 1924. 
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foliage of various oaks. Most of this 
silk goes to Chefoo, on the north coast 
of the Shantung Peninsula, where it is 
made into the famous Shantung pon- 
gee. The annual value of production 
is about $4,000,000, at least ninety per 
cent of the output being exported. 

Ginseng, prized by the people of the 
Far East as a cure-all, was one of the 
magnets which drew the first Chinese 
settlers, and was for a long time one 
of the chief sources of income of the 
Manchu Dynasty. Purely an exploi- 
tative industry, it has almost dis- 
appeared. 


Tue PLAIN or MANCHURIA 


The plain of Manchuria forms’ a 
roughly oval shaped area, inclosed, ex- 
cept at the mouth of the Liao, by the 
mountain masses just discussed. This 
plain, originally a grassland, was oc- 

` cupied for centuries by nomadic tribes 

of herders. Today, it is the scene of 
possibly the greatest migration in 
human history. Its vast agricultural 
possibilities are finally being realized 
by the famished millions of Chinese to 
the south. Manchuria contains the 
last great area of middle latitude grass- 
lands still untouched by the plow. 

Morphologically, it is composed of 
gravelly terrace land (diluvium) ex- 
cavated by valleys with wide alluvial 
plains. About two thirds of the Man- 
churian plain lies in the drainage basin 
of the River Sungari and its tributaries; 
something less than one third is drained 
by the Eastern, the Western, and the 
Great Liao; and the balance belongs to 
the endoreic domain. 

The entire plain land may be roughly 
divided into three main natural divi- 
sions: (1) The Plain of the River Liao, 
(2) The Plain of the River Sungari 
and its tributaries, and (3) the West- 
ern Plain of interior drainage (part 
of inner Gobi or Eastern Inner Mon- 
golia). 
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Tue Liao PLAIN 


The Liao or Southern Plain stretches 
northeast-southwest, from the Gulf of, 
Liaotung to about the latitude of Kirin 
and Changchun, between the foothills 
of Changpai and the hill country 
Jehol. This area lies in the sphere of 
the South Manchuria Railway and 
Japanese influence. Two subdivisions 
may be recognized; i.e., the south Liao 
Plain and the north Liao Plain, arbi- 
trarily separated from each other at 
about Tungkiangkou. 

The Southern Liao Plain is a broad 
alluvial plain bordered by terraces on 
the extreme margins. Over this area 
a thin covering of loess has been de- 
posited. The best soils are the fresh 
alluvium of the delta, but periodic floods 
in places prohibit their use. The cli- 
mate here is the mildest of the plain 
country, and crops such as tobacco and 
cotton do well. Paddy rice is of in- 
creasing importance. 

For at least two centuries, Chinese 
coolies have been pouring into this 
region, until the density of population 
is now so great that it, too, has become 
a center of migration northward. The 
Liao River is navigable up to Cheng- 
chiatun, 550 miles from its mouth, and 
including portions of its tributaries 
there is a total navigable distance of 
833 miles. However, it is very shallow 
in places, and only junks can be used. 
It is frozen, too, for about four months. 
Until the completion of the South Man- 
churia Railway it was the only gateway 
to the interior. Yingkow was then the 
one great port. Sometwenty thousand 
junks are said to have plied the waters 
of the Liao in 1899. Today, but three 
thousand junks are employed, and 
Dairen, the terminal of the railroad, far 
surpasses Yingkow. The early settle- 
ment naturally followed up the Liao 
River, while the immigrants of today 
go inland from Dairen by rail. 
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The Southern Liao Plain is today the 
most densely populated portion of 
Manchuria and is in many ways a 
detached remnant of the Plain of North 
China. Practically all arable land is 
intensively cultivated in a variety of 
crops. Kaoliang occupies more than 
fifty per cent of the cultivated land. 
Indian corn, too, is important. Small 
walled villages of mud houses are 
densely and evenly scattered over the 
plain. Kaoliang and corn stalks con- 
stitute the chief source of fuel and 
thatch. 

The great majority of farmers are 
land owners in this section, but the 
average farm is exceedingly small. 
At least one fourth of the farms are 
not more than an acre in size, and not 
more than one fifth exceed ten acres. 
The value of good land is about $110 
per acre.” 

The Northern Liao Plain is an ex- 
tensive area of undulating land broken 
near the margins by higher terrace 
lands. It is a region of highly fertile 
black soils, but unlike the lands to the 
south, some of the natural grassland is 
left and the grazing industries are still 
significant. The settlement of this 
area has been exceedingly rapid in re- 
cent years, and population may soon 
exceed the saturation point. Kaoliang 
and corn are still important, but the 
soy been and millet compete for pri- 
mary place. Spring-sown wheat and 
barley. are of increasing importance. 
The average size of farms has increased 
ten to thirty acres and tenantry is more 
common than along the lower Liao. 
The value of good land here is about 
$60.24 


Tue SUNGARI PLAIN 


The Plain of the River Sungari and 
its tributaries is an area of extensive 


2 Adachi, K., Manchuria: A Survey, p. 149, 
1925. 
™ Adachi, op. cit. 
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terrace land into which the many 
streams of north Manchuria have sunk 
their channels and built wide alluvial 
plains. This is the real frontier of 
Manchuria and the scene of the most 
active immigration. Its climate is 
distinctly continental, and long, severe 
winters occur. 

The soy bean is all-important. 
Spring wheat reaches its major signifi- 
cance here. Mauch of the land is still 
uncultivated and supports a thriving 
grazing industry. 

This is the land of Russian domi- 
nance and is served by the Chinese 
Eastern Railway. The Sungari, which 
is navigable for about six hundred 
miles, and its larger tributaries, which 
offer wide stretches of navigable water, 
are also important arteries of transport 
and communication. Two divisions 
may be recognized—eastern or Sungari, 
and western or Nonni. ° 

The eastern or Sungari division lies 
eastward of about the longitude of 
Anta. This area is dominated by the 
main course of the Sungari River. 
Broad alluvial plains lie on either side 
of the river, but the most extensive 
ones occur to the north. Three forces 
can be recognized as affecting settle- 
ment and the present distribution of 
population. First, the direction of 
Chinese migration has been from the 
south; and as a result the oldest settle- 
ments and the densest population are 
found along the southern border, 
where rural density runs about eighty 
per square kilometer. 

Second, the rivers furnish access to 
the interior and transportation for sur- 
plus products. In addition, the best 
soils are often found adjacent to the 
streams. As a result, settlement has 
pushed far along the immediate valleys 
of the Sungari and its tributaries. 

Finally, the railroad gives many ad- 
vantages tothe settler, and relatively 
dense population is found near it. 


THE GEOGRAPHY or MANcCHURIA 


Agriculture is most important where 
population is densest and where trans- 
portation is best developed. Grazing 
is of greater relative importance else- 
where. The soy bean occupies about 
thirty-five per cent of all cultivated 
land, wheat twelve per cent, and millets 
sixteen per cent.” Kaoliang and corn 
occupy thirteen per cent and seven per 
cent respectively, but are found chiefly 
along the southern border. Good farm 
lands sell at five to ten dollars per acre. 

The western or Nonni section is 
dominated by the Nonni River and its 
tributaries and is the least settled of the 
fertile lands of Manchuria. It was 
until rather recently under the rule of 
Mongol chieftains and is today the 
most bandit-infested part of Manchu- 
ria. It has also the most severe cli- 
mate and as a result it is but sparsely 
„populated. Soy beans occupy about 
twenty-seven per cent of the cultivated 

% Statistical Yearbook. Appendix and Economic 
Bureau, C. E. R.; The C. E. R. and tis Zone, 
1928, maps and statistical data. An interesting 
discussion of Manchurian agriculture from the 
Japanese point of view is found in Tanaka, H., 
“Agriculture in Manchuria and Mongolia,” 
Chikyu—The Globe, Vol. 2, No. 2, pp. 42-48, 
1924. An excellent set of agricultural maps and 
a résumé of agricultural conditions are given by 
Murakoshi, N., and Trewartha, G., “Land Utd- 
ization Maps of Manchuria,” Geographical Re- 
vew, Vol. 20, No 8, pp. 480-494, 1980. 
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land, millets twenty-one per cent, and 
wheat ten per cent. Cattle and horses 
are very numerous. Much of the land 
is still virgin grassland and is valued at 
one to three dollars an acre. Ranches 
of a thousand acres are not unknown. 

The Western Plain of Interior Drain- 
age lies at the foot of the Great Khingan 
and constitutes part of the area known 
as Inner Gobi or Eastern Inner Mon- 
golia. It has recently come under the 
political control of Manchuria. This 
is a sandy basin plain containing sev- 
eral saline lakes and extensive saline 
flats. The extraction of soda from 
these lands is an ancient and important 
industry. A few nomadic herders 
tend their flocks as well. 


AGRICULTURE 


Agriculture affords by far the chief 
income and the future wealth of Man- 
churia. Its application is and will be 
confined almost exclusively to the 
Manchurian plain, although valleys of 
the Changpai and the Little Khingan 
Mountains allow some development. 

The following tables give fairly reli- 
able estimates on present agricultural 
development by provinces and totals. 
Fengtien and southern Kirin contain 
the Plain of the River Liao, while 


` northern Kirin and Heilungkiang con- 


TABLE IIl—1927 2 


























— 
Area of 
Cultivable 
A Cultivable | Cultivable} Cultivated) Cultivated 
naar Land in | Per Cent | Landin | Per Cent peta 
Milhons | of Total | Millions | of Total vated i 
f Acres Area of Acres Area rtrd 
G Millions 
of Acres 
36. 12.7 23.8 6.5 
25. 8.6 14.4 8.8 
15. 7.2 5.6 13.2 
22. 28.5 11.7 26.5 




















3 From Diagrams of Current Statistics, Vol. IL, pt. 3, Table 17, Statistical Soc. of Japan: 1928. 
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TABLE TV—1927 7" 

Total of 

Area Barley mo Corn Millets | Rice | Kaoliang| Wheat ones 
Crops 

Fenghien 200 2,064 1,880 1,688 215 8,249 210 8,956 
Kinn “bas 226 2,923 666 2,095 286 2,056 1,000 9,252 
Heilungkiang. .| 256 2,683 878 1,040 87 849 946 6,134 
Manchuria 682 7,620 2,419 4,772 538 6,155 2,156 24,842 





?7 In thousands of acres. Yearbook of Manchuria—Mongolia, p. 490f, Manchuria Enlightening 


Society: 1928. 


tain the plain of the River Sungari and 
its tributaries. 

The total arable land of Manchuria 
is estimated at about fifty-five million 
acres, or about 22.6 per cent of the total 
area. Of this cultivable area, twenty- 
eight million acres or about one half is 
now under cultivation. The per cent 
of arable land utilized for agriculture 
decreases from south ta north. In 
Fengtien Province about two thirds is 
cultivated, in Kirin about one half, and 
in Heilungkiang about one third. As 
Heilungkiang also has the greatest area 
of arable land, as well, the greatest 
future development can be expected 
there. Likewise, the intensity of culti- 
vation increases southward and so the 
greatest increases per unit of area can 
be expected in the north. 
` The most important crop of Man- 

churia is the soy bean. In fact, over 
one half of the world’s soy bean produc- 
tion occurs in the Three Eastern Prov- 
inces. The average yield per acre is 
likewise outstanding, being twenty 
bushels to the acre, as compared with 
fifteen in the United States and four- 
teen in China proper. In commercial 
significance the soy bean far surpasses 
kaoliang, which has nearly the same 
acreage, for it furnishes the bulk of 
Manchurian export. The production 
of soy beans is gaining rapidly, both 
absolutely and relatively in regard to 


other crops. In 1914, it occupied 
4,165,000 acres, or twenty per cent of 
the cultivated land. By 1927, there 
was an almost two-time increase, or an 
acreage of 7,620,000 acres, which oc- 
cupied $1.8 per cent of the crop land. 
Until 1917, Fengtien Province was the 
largest producer, but has since been 
passed by the other two provinces. , 

Kaoliang is almost entirely a suste- 
nance crop and is confined to the south- 
ern half of the Manchurian plain. 
Corn is also chiefly found in the south- 
ern half, but it has been losing in recent 
years to kutze and the other millets. 

Barga is a special district in north- 
west Manchuria, lying beyond the 
crest of the Great Khingans. It is in 
reality a part of the high Mongolian 
plateau and is extremely arid. Agri- 
culture is but slightly developed and 
nearly impossible. Grazing, especially 
sheep, is the important industry. 
Deposits of brown coal occur and are 
mined for the Chinese Eastern Railway. 
Barga straddles the Chinese Eastern 
Railway where it enters Manchuria, 
and is the meeting place of many peo- 
ples. Its population includes Mongols, 
refugee Cossacks, Russians, Chinese, 
and Manchus. The great annual fair 
at Ganjur about a hundred miles from 
Hailar, is a picturesque institution and 
serves, commercially, a large area in 
adjacent Mongolia. 


Tur Groarapuy or MANCHORIA 


Compcsition oF POPULATION 


The total population of Manchuria 
is a matter of conjecture. Estimates 
vary widely, but the more reliable ones 
of recent date would indicate a figure of 
about 25,000,000. The racial composi- 
tion of this population is about as 
follows :78 








TABLE V 

Chinese ..... sarron me cee 24,194,587 
Koreans.. a...an 00.0 eee cee 452,362 
Japanese 203,169 
Sse Rene onio Ree S 771,189 
Russians... 80,000 
Other Europeans............ 5,000 
Total population .......... 25,706,807 


The Chinese constitute the majority 
of rural population everywhere in 
Manchuria, except possibly in limited 
areas near the Korean border and in 
the northern mountain country. Chi- 
nese are the most numerous in all of the 
urban centers also. There, they con- 
stitute the majority of the farmers, 
laborers, and merchants, as well as 
contributing heavily to the profes- 
sional classes. 

The Koreans are most numerous in 
eastern Kirin Province, where they 
have extended paddy culture and 
where in places they exceed the Chinese 
in number. Koreans have been filter- 
ing into Manchuria for centuries and 
many have amalgamated with the 
Chinese. In all probability, the figure 
given above is too small. 

The Japanese are found chiefly in 
the Kwantung leased territory and the 
zone of the South Manchuria Railway. 
About 61,000 are employed in agricul- 
ture, 75,000 in commerce and trans- 
portation, and 55,500 in manufacturing 
and mining, and 38,198 are classed as 
professional. 

38 Chu Hsiao, op. cui., p. 40. 
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The Tungus, chiefly the last remnants 
of the Manchu peoples, are found still 
pursuing their primitive grazing in- 
dustries in the Amur region, the north- 
ern mountain country, and the drier 
steppe lands. 

The Russians prior to the war were 
employed chiefly in commerce and 
transportation centering about the 
Chinese Eastern Railway. This group 
has been supplemented by refugee 
White Russians. In Barga, refugee 
Cossacks are also found in considerable 
numbers. Russian reports usually give 
a figure in excess of 100,000, and the 
figure of 80,000 may well be too small. 

Europeans other than Russians are 
confined to the cities in which their 
commercial activities are allowed by 
treaty. 


Cumes, RUSSIAN, AND JAPANESE 
SETTLEMENT 


The completeness of Russian rural 
economy, which is essentially that of 
Northern Europe, allowed the spectac- 
ular advance of the Russian settler 
across the world’s widest land mass, 
finally reaching even to Alaska. Rus- 
sian settlers reached north Manchuria 
from Europe in less time than Chinese 
settlement was able to penetrate be- 
yond the lower Liao Valley. Chinese., 
settlement, which is illustrative of the 
Far East, spreads as does a drop of oil. 
The rural economy demands the pres- 
ence of markets and small-town in- 
dustries. Itinvolves tremendous num- 
bers to occupy any appreciable area. 
Russian settlement, like that of the 
Anglo-Saxon in North America, moves 
forward by establishing detached bits 
far ahead of the urban frontier. How- 
ever, the sparse and disseminated popu- 
lation established under the Russian 
system cannot persist before the on- 
slaught of the massive tide of Chinese 
settlement. It will probably not be 
long before the last vestiges of the Rus- 
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sian dream of Manchurian empire will 
pass into oblivion. 

The Japanese attempt at rural set- 
tlement failed largely for two reasons. 
First, the semitropical material culture 
of the Japanese is not suited to Man- 
churia. The flimsy house without 
adequate heating facilities is not fitted 
to the long, severe, Manchurian win- 

‘ters. Rice cultivation is the heritage 
of the Japanese farmer and he is seldom 
happy in other types of farming. His 
general economy, too, has many of the 
characteristics of the Chinese and is 
not adapted to the frontier. Finally, 

, the Japanese will not attempt to com- 
pete on the lower Chinese standard of 
living. 

The rural Chinese are village dwell- 
ers where possible. In Manchuria, the 
need for protection from bandits makes 
village life most desirable. A low mud 
wall, with gates corresponding to the 
cardinal points of the compass and oc- 
casionally surmounted with turrets, 
surrounds most villages in the agricul- 
tural areas. Another common settle- 
ment form is the walled and strongly 
fortified estate of a large land owner 
surrounded by the dwellings of tenants 
and small farmers. The ordinary 
country house of the plains is a low 
rectangular hut of mud, thatched with 
kaoliang or corn stalks. 

The rural population cf the moun- 
tains is confined to the valleys and 
lower slopes, and tends to be dissemi- 
nated. Here, the rural house is built 
of stone and timber. 


URBAN SETTLEMENTS 


Prior to the building cf the rail- 
roads, the rivers afforded almost the 
only means of travel. The earlier 
towns then, with few exceptions, grew 
up along the rivers. The broad allu- 
vial plains of the valley bottoms are 
often subject to flood, and in conse- 
quence the commonest urban site was 


o 
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on the valley bluff at a point where the 
river swung against it. 

Two types of early town may be rec- 
ognized. First, the towns which lie 
away from the present lines and have 
maintained a dominant oriental char- 
acter. These towns are surrounded 
by mud and brick walls. The streets 
are narrow and unpaved. On either 
side of the streets are almost continu- 
ous lines of small shops. The buildings 
have tiled roofs and are of typically 
Chinese architecture. Second, many 
ancient towns have undergone great 
changes since the coming of the rail- 
road. Rapid growth has characterized 
most of them. In some cases, the old 
town has grown first within the wall 
and finally burst beyond it. In other 
cases, the new town has grown up 
adjacent to the old. Harbin affords an 
excellent example. . 

The new developments in these 
ancient towns, as well as in the new 
towns which have grown up since the 
advent of the railroad, are of two 
types. Northern Manchuria is domi- 
nated by the Chinese Eastern Railway 
and Russian culture. The new towns 
in this district are characterized by a 
rectangular pattern of wide, unpaved 
streets and Russian architecture. One 
dominating feature always present is 
the half-oriental Orthodox church. 

The more recent developments in 
south Manchuria are dominated by 
the Japanized Western elements. 
Dairen affords the best example. The 
streets are largely paved, better than 
in any city in Japan proper, and lie in 
a radial pattern with concentric connec- 
tions. The buildings are straight-lined 
and largely of red brick. The Shinto 
shrine, an ever-present symbol of Jap- 
anese influence, is not missing here. 


MANUFACTURING 
Manchuria is primarily an agricul- 
tural country, and manufacturing in- 
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dustries are but slightly developed. 
Those that do exist are of recent estab- 
lishment and are chiefly confined to 
south Manchuria, where the densest 
populations and the oldest settlements 
occur. All important developments 
are found in the towns and cities 
adjacent to the railroads. The most 
highly developed are simple industries 
dependent upon local raw materials, 
chiefly agricultural. Mines and for- 
ests also contribute to some extent. 
The pressing of oil from soy beans is 
by far the most important industry. 
The chief centers are Dairen, Harbin, 
Antung, and Newchwang, although 
many secondary towns located on the 
main-line railroads contribute to the 
production of these valuable export 
commodities. Flour milling is second 
in importance. Harbin is of first 
importance and contains twenty-three 
of Manchuria’s fifty mills. At least 
half of the remaining mills are on 
the Chinese Eastern Railway. This is 
natural, as most of the wheat is grown 
in north Manchuria. The bulk of the 
flour produced is for local consumption. 
+ Distilling, beet sugar refining, tobacco 
manufacture, saw milling, coke and gas 
production, and a number of other 
industries, although of secondary im- 
portance, are none the less showing 
growth and promise for the future. 


TRANSPORTATION 


The river systems of the Yalu and 
the Sungari, as has been previously 
noted, dominated traffic and commu- 
nication prior to the coming of the 
railroad. They are still important as 
subsidiaries to the railroad. Especially 
is this true in the lumber industry. 
The settlements away from the rail- 
roads must depend entirely upon the 
rivers during the rainy season. For- 
tunately, when the rivers are frozen 
the country roads are hard and pass- 
able. 
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The first railroad construction dates 
to the end of the nineteenth century 
with a contract between the Russo- 
Chinese Bank and the Government 
of China for the construction and the 
maintenance of the Chinese Eastern 
Railway. Within the following thirty 
years, 8,500 miles of railroad were con- 
structed; and Manchuria has today 
the best equipment, in this respect, 
of any part of China. Further con- 
struction is under way and projects 
indicate a possible future total of 
about six thousand miles. 

The railroad is today the primary 
agent of settlement and trade, and, 
more than any other factor, has 
stimulated the extraordinary increase 
in production which has characterized 
Manchuria in recent years. The main 
line of the Chinese Eastern Railway is 
really a branch and short-cut of the 
Trans-Siberian Railroad which enters 
Manchuria at Manchouli and reaches 
the sea at Vladivostok. The South 
Manchurian Railway dominates south 
Manchuria and terminates in the 
Japanese leased territory of Kwantung. 

The Chinese Peiping-Mukden line 
ties the Manchurian system with that 
of North China, while at Antung the 
railroads of Korea are tied to the 
South Manchurian Railway. Thechief 
ocean ports serving Manchurian rail- 
ways are the Japanese concession port 
of Dairen, the Russian port of Vladivos- 
tok, and the Chinese port of Yingkow. 


TRADE 

Manchuria is a new and fertile 
land, and as such, has a relatively 
high per capita production. It is 
better served by railroads than is 
China proper. Its trade development 
has been rapid, and is characteristic 
and most illustrative of trade develop- 
ment in “exterior China.”*® Although 


2 Remer, C. F., The Foreign Trade of China, 
p. 289, Shanghai: 1926. 
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Manchuria contains but one twelfth 
of the area of the Chinese Republic 
and but one sixteenth of its population, 
it accounts for nearly one third of 
China’s total trade. In 1927, the per 
capita trade of all China was 4.8 taels; 
that of Manchuria was 238.8 taels, or 
more than five times greater? The 
development of Manchurian trade has 
been spectacular. From 1907 to 1927 
the increase was from 51 million taels 
to 616.8 million, or over twelve times. 
During the same period, the total trade 
of all China increased but three times. 
Manchurian exports increased seven- 
teen times and imports but 8.5 times 
from 1907 to 1927, and a favorable 
trade balance is regularly maintained. 
The exports, as is to be expected, are 
chiefly agricultural. Soy beans (26.9 
per cent), bean cake (22.3 per cent), 
and bean oil (8 per cent), give to this 
important product 57.2 per cent of the 
total exports. Millet and kaoliang 
comprise 11.9 percent. Other exports 
are: coal, 9.8 per cent; tussah silk, 
2.7 per cent; timber, 1.7 per cent; 
pig iron, 1.6 per cent; and seeds, 1.1 
per cent. No other product contrib- 
utes over 1 per cent of the exports. 
The imports are typical of those of 
new, nonindustrialized countries. They 
are chiefly manufactured goods. Cot- 


3 Trade data drawn from The Chinese Mari- 
time Customs Reports, 1907 to 1927 inclusive, and 
the statistical yearbooks of the Chinese Eastern 
and South Manchurian Railways. All per- 
centages are given in value and for the year of 
1927, unless otherwise stated. 
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ton textiles comprise 20.7 per cent; grain 
bags, 18.1 per cent; iron and steel, 
6.4 per cent; and sugar, tobacco 
products, machinery, and so forth, all 
fall below 5 per cent. 

Among the ports of Manchuria, 
Dairen ranks preéminent and accom- 
modates 54.6 per cent of the total 
foreign trade. Antung holds a poor 
second place with 17.1 per cent. Both. 
ports have shown large absolute and 
relative gains, Harbin was very pros- 
perous before the revolution, but 
suffered considerable loss during it. 
In recent years it has regained some of 
its older importance and now handles 
14.6 per cent of Manchuria’s trade. 
Newchwang or Yingkow, the oldest 
port, now handles but 11.6 per cent. 
Aigun is credited with 2 per cent, and 
all other ports accommodate less than 
2 per cent. 

Japan ranks first among Manchuria’s 
customers. This grows out of the 
Japanese control of south Manchuria 
and the complementary nature of the 
two countries. Japan’s share of the 
total trade in 1927 was 39.3 per cent. 
Food, fertilizer, and coal were impor- 
tant items. China accounted for 80 
per cent. Propinquity and the need 
for Manchurian foodstuffs in China 
account for most of the exports, while 
the desire for Chinese products among 
the new settlers accounts for most of 
the visible imports. Russia claimed 
13.1 per cent, the United States 4.1 
per cent, and all other countries less 
than 8 per cent. 


Economic Factors in Manchurian Diplomacy 


By C. Warrer Youna 
Research Staff, Department of Political Science, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Maryland 


WO great wars have been fought 

on the plains of Manchuria, for 
reasons and with results that require 
the services of the historian who is not 
immune to psychology to evaluate. 
These are the wars of China against 
Japan in 1894-1895 and of Japan 
against Russia in 1904-1905. Deep 
sentiment values, fundamental race 
attitudes—the Japanese feeling toward 
their soldier dead whose ashes are 
buried at 208 Metre Hill at Port 
Arthur; the Chinese feeling that the 
way of force and not the kingly way of 
justice dictated the resulting treaty 
adjustments—these are as much the 
` stuff of Manchurian diplomacy as 
Japan’s dependence upon the raw ma- 
terials of Manchuria, or China’s need 
for an outlet for the teeming millions of 
Shantung. 

And yet, so much has been written 
of the “strategic” factors in Man- 
churia to the neglect of an interpreta- 
tion of Manchurian diplomacy which 
takes account of essential economic 
facts, that attention may well be 

1 Essential economic facts about Manchuria— 
not necessarily statistics contained in official 
publications—are difficult to obtain. There 
are reasons for concealment For example, it 
is as difficult to be assured of the accuracy of 
Chinese figures describing the extra funds given 
the late Marshal Chang Tso Lin for two contracts 
given to the Japanese for railways as it is to con- 
clude whether any real business profit has ever 
been obtained from the operation by the Jap- 
anese of the Anshan Iron and Steel Works—or, 
for that matter, as difficult as to obtain total 
estimates of railway materials sold in Manchuria 
during the last five years by American firms. 
Often there are fine figures—but they lie, or 
assist in the process. 

Customs figures are requently inadequate, 
and in the absence of any real census in Man- 
churja, or of soil surveys, of local consumption 
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drawn to the less colorful but equally 
fundamental facts of Manchurian ag- 
riculture, trade, raw materials, mar- 
kets, railways, and other economic 
rivalries, It should not be difficult, 
even for the specialist in politics, to 
accept the truth in Dr. Edwin M. 
Borchard’s (Yale University) state- 
ment: “The intelligent appreciation of 
economic facts and an understanding 
of the forces at work in shaping inter- 
national relations is my interpretation 
of common sense in foreign policy.” ? 


Mancuuria as A Proneur Baur 


Manchuria is one of the half dozen 
great pioneer belts of the world—an 
area, including Liaoning, Kirin, and 
Heilungkiang Provinces, totaling some 
380,000 square miles, or approximately 
half the size of Mexico. This is con- 
siderably larger than the whole Japan- 
ese Empire, and about equal to the 
combined areas of the American States 
of Montana, the Dakotas, and Minne- 
sota, which Manchuria somewhat re- 
sembles as to climate and topography. 
Here is a very considerable geographi- 
cal area in the agricultural stage of de- 
velopment, with a population of per- 
haps twenty-five millions, of which 
seventy-five per cent are engaged in ag- 
riculture, and of which ninety per cent 
are Chinese. 

A broad, flat plain (the Central 
Manchurian), fertile river valleys, nav- 





figures, of thorough studies of the mineral re- 
sources and of capital investment of various for- 
eign states there, the tentative conclusions which 
are drawn in the following essay must occa- 
sionally be but trial answers. 

2 Mexico and the Caribbean, p. 166, Clark Univ, 
Press, 1920, 
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igable rivers—especially the Sungari— 
and mountains highly mineralized and 
forest covered, make this a geographi- 
cal area? of present and potential food 
and mineral production that is of vital 
importance in any economic interpre- 
tation of Manchurian politics. 

The economic characteristics of 
Manchuria which give it importance in 
the food and population problems of 
Japan and China justify the appella- 
tions “pioneer belt” and “granary of 
North China.” Densely populated, 
even to saturation in the southern por- 
tions, Manchuria, north of Changchun 
and of the Chinese Eastern Railway, is, 
however, capable of absorbing from 
two to three times its present twenty- 
five millions. In north Manchuria 
about twenty million acres are now 
under cultivation (two per capita), or 
ten per cent of the area, to which at 
least an equivalent amount of unculti- 
vated land may be added. 

Vast virgin tracts of exceptionally 
rich soil lie untouched in the Hulan 
Valley north of Harbin, and in the 
lower Sungari Valley. I have visited 
individual holdings on which the cul- 
tivable, but idle land was often more 
than a thousand acres, some of these 
being within twenty-five miles of 
Harbin—a section which, from usually 
accepted figures, is thought to be en- 
tirely under cultivation. These areas 
are potential producers of even greater 
crops of cereals and beans, even of rice, 
than are the lands now cultivated. 
There has been a steady increase 
in grain cargoes transported by the 
Chinese Eastern Railway, accounted 
for in part by the fact that five per cent 
is annually added to the cultivated 
area in north Manchuria, principally 
through Chinese immigration from 
across the Gulf of Pechili, especially 
from Shantung. 

1 See paper in this issue on “The Geography of 
Manchuria.” 
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Soy beans (from which bean oil and 
bean cake are derived), wheat, millet, 
kaoliang (a kind of sorghum), and rice 
are the principal agricultural crops of 
Manchuria, all of which are widely dis- 
tributed. Beans are the most impor- 
tant money crop and export, though 
it is possible that wheat may some 
day overcome the numerous obstacles 
which the Manchurian farmers are now 
compelled to face. As a pioneer area, 
then, Manchuria is important in the 
Far East for its bearing on the food 
and population problems of China and 
Japan. 


POPULATION PROBLEMS 


Turning from this general description 
to specific economic situations which 
affect the course of national policy and 
diplomacy, that which deserves pri- 
mary attention is the population prob- _ 
lem of China and Japan. For China, 
this territory has been a natural outlet 
for the surplus population of such 
provinces as Shantung, where the 
population density is eight times that 
of Manchuria. Shantung is the princi- 
pal source of the unparalleled migra- 
tion of Chinese to Manchuria, number- 
ing about four million since 1924.4 

In general, this migration has been 
entirely natural, due to economic 
causes reënforced by political disorders, 
and only incidentally affected by offi- 
cial inducements, or remotely asso- 
ciated with the governmental policies 
of the local Chinese authorities or with 
the diplomacy of Japan. No doubt 
there has been an awakening, since 
1925, of a distinct recognition of the 
bearing of this migration on the ulti- 

t For an extensive study of this subject, ref- 
erence may be made to the author’s brochure 
prepared for the Kyoto Conference of the In- 
stitute of Pacific Relations, 1929, titled Chinese 
Colonization and the Development of Manchuria, 
53 pp., Honolulu: 1929. Published also in 
Problems of the Pacific, 1929, Univ. of Chicago 
Press, 1980. 
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mate political future of Manchuria. 
The Chinese at Mukden look upon it as 
a factor tending to increase production 
and thus to create new sources of taxa- 
ble wealth, but more, as an infiltration 
of Chinese influence in outlying areas, 
such as Barga, the Amur watershed, 
the Ussuri country, and southeastern 
Manchuria, which will prevent ethnic 
absorption by foreign elements, Rus- 
sian or Korean. 

It is not evident, however, that 
Chinese foreign policy has been ma- 
terially affected, except in relation to 
the Korean problem in Manchuria, by 
this migration of Chinese. The future 
will probably see some official attempts 
to regulate this flow of life to Man- 
churia, and more attention to the bear- 
ing on China’s food problems may 
cause the emergence of foreign policies 
or programs conditioned upon the 
* saturation of Manchuria by Chinese 
colonists. 

Generally speaking, the Japanese 
appear to hold two distinct views on 
Chinese colonization in Manchuria. 
The one group welcomes it as a factor 
tending to increase agricultural pro- 
duction and the cargoes carried by the 
Japanese-operated South Manchuria 
Railway. There are large profits in 
the passenger traffic from this migra- 
tion. This broader-minded group iden- 
tifies Japanese economic success in 
Manchuria with closer coöperation 
with the Chinese in agriculture and in- 
dustry, and sees in population increase 
an improved market for Japanese man- 
ufactures, especially cotton goods and 
railway equipment. | 

The other Japanese group is skeptical 
and pessimistic. It sees in this infiltra- 
tion the final blow to Japanese agricul- 
tural colonization in Manchuria—a 
hope which, granted free settlement 
without legal obstacles to land acquisi- 
tion, has ever been blind to more funda- 
mental economic facts making any large 
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emigration of Japanese to Manchuria 
impossible. This group visions politi- 
cal dangers in the future when Man- 
churian agriculture and industry be- 
come less dependent on Japan. It sees 
in the present Chinese attitude toward 
Koreans in Manchuria a blow to the 
whole Japanese policy which is behind 
that emigration. 

As for these two groups of opinion, 
both have elements of truth, but the 
first is less likely to result in political 
friction with China. How that friction 
can be entirely eliminated, however, is 
a problem, unless the much-talked-of 
Sino-Japanese economic coöperation in 
Manchuria i3 less mouthed for foreign 
consumption and more sincerely con- 
ceived as the only way out of the 
quicksand into which Japanese indus- 
try and commerce is likely to fall. 
Old and deep and irritated are the 
sores of grievance which China has 
against Japan in Manchuria. 


JAPANESE PROBLEM 


Manchuria offers an interesting side- 
light on Jepan’s population problem. 
Compared with that of China proper, 
as of Shantung Province, for example, 
the Japanese problem appears mild, to 
say the least. Manchuria is now, and 
is destined to remain, a territory popu- 
lated ninety per cent by Chinese— 
which suggests that ultimately only a 
Chinese political régime can survive in 
Manchuria. 

For a quarter century there have 
been ample opportunities for many 
more than the present 250,000 Japan- 
ese (excluding Koreans) to migrate to 
Manchuria. If there is a pressing pop- 
ulation problem in Japan, Manchuria 
does not show it. Too much has been 
said of the impossibility of Japanese 
competition with Chinese, who are 
presumed to have a much lower stand- 
ard of living than Japanese farmers in 
Manchuria. Too much emphasis has 
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likewise been placed on the legal ob- 
stacles to Japanese land acquisition in 
Manchuria, by purchase cr lease, as an 
explanation of their colonization fail- 
ures. These factors have acted as 
deterrents to Japanese emigration to 
Manchuria, but the more fundamental 
factors are these: the disinclination of 
the Japanese to migrate unless under 
artificial stimulus; the doubtful exist- 
ence of circumstances in Japan com- 
pelling migration; and finally the 
futility, granted the existence of a 
population problem, of attempting to 
solve it by emigration. Japan has a 
food problem of growing seriousness, 
but this should not be confused with a 
population problem or with maladjust- 
ments in industrial life, the like of 
which may be found in such countries 
as Great Britain and Belgium and em- 
phatically in China.§ 

It is indeed noticeable that in the 
last few years the Japanese Govern- 
ment has at least tacitly admitted the 
lack of any definite relationship be- 
tween its policies in Manchuria and the 
need for colonizing Japanese farmers 
there. To secure the right to lease or 
purchase land in the interior of Man- 
churia is a very important object of 
Japanese diplomacy, but it is doubtful 
if it has any relationship to hopes, long 
since blighted, of populating Man- 
churia with Japanese farmers. The 
lease of land for commercial purposes, 


š Japan has not so much to fear from lack of 
arable land for food production as is commonly 
thought to be the case. The pessimistic conclu- 
sions of Professor S. Nasu (Tokyo Imperial 
University) as to Japan’s future food and 
population problems are based on land utiliza- 
tion alone, and should be tempered by the 
experience of Great Britain and Belgium. Cf. 
his Land Utthzation in Japan, Tokyo: Japanese 
Research Commuttee of the Institute of Pacific 
Relations, 1929. An excellent scientific ap- 
proach to Japan’s food problem may be found in: 
Penrose, E. F., Agricultural and Mineral Pro- 
duction in Japan. Honolulu: Instituce of Pa- 
cific Relations, 1929. 
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and for agricultural purposes only as 
Koreans may be affected, is a partial 
explanation. 


Mancnurian Coan 


The world struggle for raw materials 
essential to modern industrialization 
has its Manchurian phase. Here the 
story is one of coal and iron, and to a 
less degree of fertilizers in the form of 
soy bean cake, and, still less important, 
of shale oil, mineral fertilizers, and 
timber. Japan, however, dominates 
the Manchurian field so completely, 
especially in south Manchuria, that the 
struggle is obscured and the potential 
rôle of the Chinese themselves fre- 
quently forgotten. 

From a political point of view no 
Manchurian mineral products are more 
important than coal and iron, and it is 
significant that since Japan acquired 
the Russian-controlled mines at Fu- * 
shun, with additional mines otherwise 
acquired, the South Manchuria Rail- 
way Company, a government-con- 
trolled enterprise which operates the 
Fushun collieries and the Anshan Iron 
and Steel Works, has spared no effort to 
exploit them. The Fushun collieries, 
near Mukden, are the most important 
in China, production during the last 
twenty-five years having exceeded that 
from any other area in China, or, for 
that matter, east of Suez. The known 
reserves, estimated at approximately a 
billion tons, are unequaled in a similar 
area (twenty to forty square miles) 
perhaps in the world. 

Here at the Fushun collieries the 
South Manchuria Railway values its 
investment at over a hundred million 
yen. Seven million tons were taken 
from the Fushun mines in 1927—1928, 
an average of six million for the last 
few years, or 26,000 tons per day. 
These collieries presumably will be 
controlled by Japan until the expira- 
tion of the ninety-nine-year lease (in | 
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2002) when the mines and the South 
Manchuria Railway are to revert to 
China. Second only to the railway 
itself, the Fushun colliery is the most 
important Japanese enterprise in Man- 
churia, and the fact of its existence goes 
a long way to explain the tenacity with 
which Japanese diplomacy undertakes 
to protect its vested interests in Man- 
churia.® 
How far Manchurian coal is essen- 
tial to the economic life of Japan, thet 
is, to the normal progress of her in- 
dustrialization, is very problematic. 
How far the Fushun collieries with the 
other Japanese-controlled mines at 
Penhsihu and Yentai in south Man- 
churia could supply this need, is also 
somewhat problematic, because, ex- 
cept for the smaller collieries, they pro- 
duce a bituminous coal not usable for 
coking purposes. The Fushun col- 
*lieries will probably produce about 
seven to eight million tons of coal an- 
nually in the near future, with a maxi- 
mum of ten million by 1985. At pres- 
ent much of the Fushun coal is easily ac- 
cessible, but another ten years of exploi- 
tation will increase mining difficulties. 
Moreover, only about a third of the 
Fushun coal is now exported to Japan. 
Local demands far exceed the Japanese 
foreign demand, and within five years, 
to accept the expert opinion of Mr. 
Torgasheff, “this mine will only be 
able to give 2.5 million tons annually 
to Japan owing to the increasing de- 
mands of local industries and rail- 
ways.’ The export of Fushun coal 
to Japan is even now restricted by an 


Cf. Young, The International Relations of 
Manchuria, pp. 188-139, University of Chicago 
Press, 1929 

1 Torgasheff, Boris P , Coal, Iron and Oil in 
the Far East, p. 24, Honolulu: Institute of Pa- 
cific Relations, 1929. Dr. E. E. Ahnert, in 
Mineral Reserves of Manchuria, p. 112, Peiping, 
1929, accepts one billion tons as the coal reserve 
of Fushun. He estimates that this reserve will 
not be exhausted in a hundred years. 
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agreement with the Japanese coal pro- 
ducers limiting the amount which can 
be sold in Japan proper, and produc- 
tion next year may actually be reduced. 
This indicates that the dependence on 
Manchurian coal is somewhat artificial, 
and that the foreign product is actually 
in competition with Japanesenativecoal. 


JAPANESE CoaL RESOURCES 


But the real dependence of Japan on 
Manchurian coal can be evaluated only 
when the production and the reserves 
in Japan proper are known. Contrary 
to a widespread impression, Japan has a 
large annual home production, ranking 
among the first ten countries of the 
world. Japan is, in fact, an exporter, 
as well as an importer, of coal, the ex- 
cess of imports being frequently caused 
by artificial factors in the coal industry 
and not by a dearth of the home 
product, or lack of reserves. Japan 
imports only a small part of the total 
coal consumed in the country. This 
might justify the anxiety of the many 
writers who predict an early exhaustion 
of the native supply were it not for the 
fact that neither is the native reserve 
small nor is it at all certain that in 
future coal will not be relegated to an 
inferior position when the hydromotive 
power and the electrical industry attain 
their maximum development. 

For our purposes, however, it is suffi- 
cient to emphasize that coal is the most 
Important mineral produced in Japan, 
that the production is annually far in 
excess of imports, that Japan exports 
coal to foreign territories, that the 
known proved reserves in Japan proper 
are not small, and that Japan today 
produces over eighty per cent of her 
electrical energy by water power which 
has already been developed to rival 
such countries as Sweden and Swit- 
zerland.® 


8 Official Japanese estimates of the coal re- 
serves in Japan proper place the known workable 
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Manchurian coal is important to 
Japan principally for its support of 
the industrial structure in Manchuria, 
the Anshan Iron and Steel Works, 
which depends entirely on local coal. 
The productive value, especially of 
Fushun, is sufficiently important to 
explain the Japanese desire to retain 
these collieries. Under agreement with 
China only coal produced by the South 
Manchuria Railway Company can be 
sold within their railway areas. I find 
no evidence that the company is ex- 
ploiting the Fushun mines “with a 
view to exhausting the supply within 
the shortest period of time,” or that it 
is planned “‘to ship it all to Japan to be 
kept as reserve under sea water.’”® 

The importance to China of this 
Japanese exploitation of Manchurian 


reserves at 620 to 1,000 million metric tons; 
known reserves workable with greeter difficulty 
at another 8,000 million tons; and the probable 
but unproved reserves at another 5,000 million 
tons. Dr. Kinosuke Inouyé, directo? of the Im- 
perial Geological Survey of Japan, haa placed the 
“actual reserve” (i.e, definitely proved) at 
nearly 1,000 million metric tons. The Coal Re- 
sources of the World, Vol. 1, p. 296, Toronto: 1918. 
In Hokkaido, according to Dr. Inouye, the actual 
known reserves are 300 million tons, with a 
“probable” 1,000 milion tons additional, un- 
proved. 

Mr. Boris V. Torgasheff, the Russian geolo- 
gist, who accepts 1,788 million tons as the Jap- 
anese reserve readily workable, concludes, how- 
ever, that Japan is poor in coal reserves, and that 
in 80 or 40 years at the present rate of consump- 
tion this will be exhausted Japan consumed 31 
million tons in 1925, and the annual increase is 
from 2 to 2.6 million tons. The official Japanese 
estimates quoted above as to potential reserves 
of coal in Japen show how impossible it is to ac- 
cept the view that Japan’s coal will b2 exhausted 
in 40 years. In view of the likely development 
of electrical utilization in Japan and the re- 
sourcefulness of science and invention, I can ex- 
press no judgment except to venture the view 
that.Japan has no cause for alarm for another 
century at least. 

* Quoted from Wang, Dr. C. F. (director of 
the Fengtien Mining Administration, Mukden), 
A Syllabus of Mining Conditions in the Three 
Eastern Provinces, p. 10. 
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coal is worthy of greater attention 
than can be given here. Suffice it to 
quote from Dr. Wang’s brochure on 
mining conditions in Manchuria: “The 
policy of the South Manchuria Railway 
is not only to work against mines op- 
erated by Chinese to eliminate compe- 
tition with Fushun, but also to obstruct 
mines operated jointly by Sino-Japan- 
ese corporations along the South 
Manchuria Railway line.” 1° 

China’s own general coal situation is 
as important for study as that of Japan. 
Recognizing that the opinions of ex- 
perts vary widely on this subject, con- 
clusions must be guarded, but two 
facts are quite clear: (1) that China’s 
annual production is somewhat greater 
than that of Japan, and that this is 
more than sufficient for the present to 
provide for local needs and to supply 
an excess of exports; and (2) that 
China’s coal reserves are possibly im- 
mense, and certainly five times those of 
Japan." 


Tan Iron SITUATION 


Turning to the iron situation in 
Manchuria we are presented with a 


10 Wang, op. cit., p. 10. 

u In 1925 China imported 2.8 million tons of 
coal, and exported 6.1 million. Mr. Torga- 
sheff’s estimate of the ratio of Chinese and Jap- 
anese coal reserves is 217 to 5 (one billion metric 
tons). He admits the possible accuracy of the 
new figures of Fuller and Clapp which revive 
the old estimates of the immense reserves in 
Shansi, Shensi Kansu, and Ordos, placing the to- 
tal of China’s reserves at two million million met- 
ric tons, or about ten times the estimate used for 
the 217-5 ratio above. If the estimates of Fuller 
and Clapp are correct, that would place China 
next in rank to the United States for coal wealth. 
Torgasheff adds an informative conclusion: 
“China has large coal reserves but few fields are 
suitable for metallurgy or for immediate utiliza- 
tion. Her coking coal is of good quality but de- 
posits are not numerous and some are located in 
such a way as to be unavailable for a long time. 
It must be remembered that a number of im- 
portant mines producing coking coal are con- 
trolled by foreign capital and most of the iron 
mines are similarly controlled, mainly by Japan.” 
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problem which for Japan is truly vital, 
for China no less so, but for Man- 
churia naturally of paramount impor- 
tance. Of the mines which are of 
present importance in production of 
iron ore, the great majority are in the 
. hands of the Japanese. The future 
may see exploitation of iron deposits 
known to exist in north Manchuria, 
but, for the present, the deposits in 
south Manchuria, especially about 
Anshan, are the most important. The 
Anshan and Penhsihu mines com- 
bined produce nine tenths of all the 
iron ore obtained from Manchuria, 
and both of them are under Japanese 
control. 

The Anshan iron works, under the 
control of the South Manchuria Rail- 
way, produced about 200,000 tons of 
pig iron in 1927-1928, a new maximum, 
and, upon the completion and opera- 
tion of the new smelting plants now 
under construction there, it is planned 
to increase this to 300,000 to 400,000 
tons of pig iron annually. The iron 
ore reserves at Anshan are large, but 
the quality is generally poor and the 
ore pockets vary widely in iron content, 
most of it being unworkable under 
present conditions. The Japanese, 
however, are constantly endeavoring 
to perfect processes for utilizing the 
low-grade ores. They have had con- 
siderable success already, the 400 mil- 
lion metric tons of presumed thirty- 
six per cent ore being sufficient to 
justify the effort. 

The South Manchuria Railway has 
operated the Anshan iron works with 
heavy financial losses which have keen 
met by subsidies from the government, 
and it is doubtful if the published 
profit of 1928 is anything but paper 
profit. The so-called hematite reduc- 
ing process has now been evolved by 
the Japanese with foreign assistance. 
This and the prospect for the establish- 
ment of the new Showa Iron and Steel 
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Works, either in Korea near Antung, 
or in the Kwantung leased territory, 
are very important new developments 
in Manchuria. 

Japan’s known home reserves of iron 
ore are modest, to say the least, and 
the present output for Japan proper 
is only about a tenth of the value of all 
iron and steel imports, both crude and 
manufactured. For the whole empire, 
over sixty per cent of the iron ore, 
thirty per cent of the pig iron, and 
thirty per cent of the steel annually 
consumed are imported. Only about 
200,000 tons of ore are mined in Japan, 
an amount about equivalent to the out- 
put from the Anshan works in Man- 
churia. But Japan’s greatest depend- 
ence for imported pig iron and steel is 
not upon Manchuria but upon the 
Yangtze Valley, especially the Han 
Yeh Ping Iron and Steel Works near 
Hankow, which are under Japanese 
control, and, for steel imports, es- 
pecially upon the United States. 
The Han Yeh Ping works furnish 
Japan with twice as much of iron 
and steel products as the Anshan 
and the Penhsihu works in Manchuria 
combined. 

Japanese-controlled iron mines in 
China actually have produced ninety 
per cent of the whole of China’s output 
in the last few years, a fact which per- 
mits of two important conclusions from 
the point of view of Sino-Japanese 
diplomacy: (1) Japan is actually de- 
pendent on Chinese iron both from the 
Yangtze Valley and Manchuria for a 
very large part of her necessary im- 
port; and (2) the result is that China is 
compelled, for the present, to face a 
situation where almost her whole iron 
industry is in the hands of the Japanese. 
So far as is known, the iron reserves of 
both China and Japan are very lim- 
ited; with probable further industrial- 
ization in China there is apparently 
no more iron than is necessary for her 
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own use. Here is a vital economic 
situation which is bound to affect 
diplomacy for years to come. 


THE PETROLEOM PROBLEM 


The petroleum situation of the Far 
East has its Manchurian phase—but 
in world perspective an unimportant 
one. So far as is known, Manchuria, 
like China proper, has an insignificant 
supply of free crude petroleum and is 
a ‘large importer of kerosene and pe- 
troleum products. ‘Japanese enter- 
prise in Manchuria has for many years 
struggled, with literally the Scots’ 
perseverance and methods, to perfect a 
process by which crude oil might- be 
profitably extracted from the oil shale 
which overlays the coal at Fushun. 
This shale covers a surface area of ten 
square miles with an oil content averag- 
ing six per cent but in places running 
from ten to twelve per cent. The re- 
serve of oil shale is placed by the South 
Manchuria Railway Company at 5,300 
million tons. After years of persistent 
effort, during which the Japanese have 
shipped quantities of the shale to 
Sweden and Scotland for experimenta- 
tion, a plan has been Jaunched for the 
establishment of an oil shale plant at 
the Fushun collieries. With a capi- 
talization of 8.5 million yen, the South 
Manchuria Railway Company plans 
to manufacture 70,000 tons of crude 


18 Torgesheff writes that, considering her in- 
dustrial development, “Japan has only mod- 
erate reserves of iron.” Op. cit, p. 42. Dr. 
Kinosuke Jnouyé, cited above, estimates that 
Japan possesses about 29 million tons of iron 
ore-—iron content from $0 to 60 per cent. The 
Iron Resources of the World, p. 988, Stockholm: 
Eleventh International Geological Congress, 
1910. Of China’s iron ore reserves, Torgasheff 
writes that they are so modest that ‘‘these 
would be consumed by the iron industry of the 
United States in less than nine years,” p. 87. 
Torgasheff is inclined to believe that Manchurian 
iron reserves are of greatest umportarce, which, 
he writes, is “a fact of grent momen: to Japan 
with its own scanty iron supplies.” 
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oil and by-products, 18,000 tons of am- 
monium sulphate, and 7,000 tons of 
crude paraffin annually. 

Granted a reasonably economical 
extraction process, there are good 
reasons for this expenditure of effort 
and capital at Fushun in Manchuria 
by the Japanese. Much of this oil 
shale must be removed in the normal 
process of mining the coal, and the pos- 
sibility of utilizing several by-products, 
such as ammonium sulphate and paraf- 
fin, may go a long way to encourage 
exploitation even in the face of tem- 
porary financial losses. Here, again, 
the Japanese Government, especially 
the Navy Ministry, has manifested a 
keen interest. This is not surprising 
when one realizes the dependence of 
Japan upon foreign imports for pe- 
troleum, and especially when one con- 
siders what recent revolutionary de- 
velopments in the use of Diesel engines 
for ships and even airplanes are doing 
to the demand for crude oil. 

The increasing dependence of Japan 
upon foreign crude petroleum to sat- 
isfy both her industrial needs and the 
requirements of her navy has given just 
cause for alarm among Japanese. 
Japan’s home production—and there 
are a score of oil plants in operation in 
Japan proper, as well as in Formosa— 
has been almost stationary for ten 
years, while her imports from abroad 
have increased steadily at a rapidly 
rising ratio. The ratio of foreign 
crude oil imports to home production 
has increased, for example, from ten to 
fifty-five per cent from 1921 to 1925. 
In 1927 Japan imported about six mil- 
lion barrels of crude petroleum, -prin- 
cipally from Borneo and California, of 
which perhaps two thirds were for the 
use of the Japanese Navy. A propor- 
tionately large import of petroleum 
products is evident. 


8 Report of Progress in Manchuria: 1907-1928, 
p. 88, Dairen: S. M. R. publication, 1929. 
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World supply factors, prices, and 
technically superior methods of pro- 
duction abroad may account for much 
of the recent remarkable increase in 
Japan’s imports from abroad, but 
Japan’s problem is none the less per- 
manent. The new Saghalien oil con- 
cessions obtained from the Soviet Gov- 
ernment under permanent license have 

- not yet produced for Japan very large 
quantities of crude petroleum, though 
this supply may bd expected to increase 
sharply. Faced with this situation, it 
is but natural that the Japanese should 
seek to exploit the Fushun oil shale in 
Manchuria for all it is worth, even in 
the face of economically unprofitable 
results, at least during the next ten 
years of experimentation. 

China, on the other hand, has an 
equally acute petroleum problem, es- 
pecially if regard be had for her future 
requirements. Her possible oil re- 
serves, like her coal reserves, especially 
in Shensi, Shansi, and Kansu, are 
problematic; but the hopes of one of 
China’s leading geologists, Dr. W. H. 
Wong, have not altered-the fact that 
the Standard Oil Company, after enor- 
mous expenditures in prospecting in 
those areas, concluded that the oil 
quantities were not sufficient for com- 
mercial exploitation. China is the 
world’s greatest importer of kerosene 
oil. Kerosene, with oil products, 
formed 8.2 per cent of her foreign im- 
ports in 1925. The Chinese, there- 
fore, look to Manchuria not only for 
exploitation of the oil shale found in 
south Manchuria but also for discov- 
eries of workable free oil deposits, es- 
pecially in north Manchuria, though 
they display less energy and scientific 
directness than do the Japanese. Such 
oil deposits as China possesses, except 
for the oil shale in south Manchuria, 
are not, however, in Japanese hands. 
Japan’s legal rights to exploit the 
Fushun oil shale are identical with her 
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rights to exploit the coal there. Chi- 
nese diplomacy and science may well 
be directed to possible development of 
other Manchurian fields, but more 
especially of the interior Chinese fields 
far to the south, in which Japan has 
no vested interests.“ 


Tus Ferrimizer PROBLEM 


Among the raw materials of Man- 
churia available for export, fertilizers, 
both vegetable and mineral, are not 
unimportant, especially for Japan. 
Japan and especially China are still 
heavily dependent on agriculture, and, 
generally speaking, long utilization of 
the land, localized population con- 
gestion with small landholdings, and 
the necessity to cultivate the poorer 
soils, require enormous amounts of 
fertilizers. Japan, unlike China, has 
made mighty strides in the use of com- 
mercial fertilizers, especially in the 
development of a home production of 
sulphate of ammonia, superphosphate 
of lime, and nitrogen fertilizers. For 
a quarter century Japan has imported 
by far the greatest percentage (fre- 
quently over three fourths) of all the 
soy bean cake exported from Man- 
churia—this for use as fertilizer, es- 
pecially for rice paddy fields. 

How important Manchurian fertiliz- 
ers may become to Japan is suggested 
by the Japanese estimate that about 
one million tons of sulphate of ammonia 
will be required by 1985, and that its 
maximum production by the subsidiary 
enterprises of the South Manchuria 


u Many of the statistical.data used in this con- 
sideration of the petroleum problem have been 
taken from Mr. Torgasheff’s brochure—Coal, 
Iron and Où in the Far East. An interesting 
article on “Petroleum in Japan,” by J. Morgan 
Clements, may be found in Economie Geology 
(semiquarterly journal), Nov., 1919. Numerous 
sources are cited by Mr. Torgasheff. A recent 
brief article on “The Oil Industry” in Japan ap- 
peared in “Present-Day Japan,” published by 
the Oscka Asahi for 1929. 
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Railway will not then exceed 100,000 
tons. This is, of course, a very small 
part of Japan’s requirement of non- 
vegetable fertilizers. Japan’s depend- 
ence upon Korea for such fertilizers 
is far more important, and is likely to 
be increasingly so for the next ten years 
at least. But what is moze significant 
is that the home production of sulphate 
of ammonia and other fertilizers in 
Japan is increasing very rapidly. In 
1928, for example, Japan produced 
well over half of her requirements of 
sulphate of ammonia, and by 1985 
it is calculated that Japan will produce 
over a million tons—her total require- 
ment. Inevitably this will reduce the 
dependence on Germany and Great 
Britain. The extraction of nitrogen 
' from the air has already reduced 
Japan’s dependence on Chilean ni- 
trates, and there is evidence that the 
present decline in home production of 
superphosphate of lime is due to over- 
production in Japan. e home pro- 
duction capacity is at least one million 
tons annually. 

Japan has a fertilizer problem, but, 
from the point of view of alleviating it 
with mineral or chemical fertilizers 
from Manchuria, the conclusion is this: 
Such Manchurian fertilizers are but 
drops in the bucket of Japanese needs, 
and are likely to remain such. The 
dependence upon Manchuria for vege- 
table fertilizers is quite different, how- 
ever, for Japan has long imported the 
bulk of the export of soybean cake for 
fertilizer. It is almost impossible to 
indicate the relative importance of this 
soy bean cake fertilizer and the mineral 
and chemical fertilizers for Japan. 

Dr. S. Nasu states that the quantity 
import of all fertilizers is somewhat 
less than one third the total utilization, 
and places Manchurian bean cake first 
on the list. This is true if the various 
fertilizers be measured in tonnage 
alone, but the superior concentration 
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and scientific usefulness of nonvege- ' 
table fertilizers is a subject well worthy 
of consideration before conclusions can 
be drawn that Manchurian bean cake 
is so important for Japanese agricul- 
ture. The fact is that in recent ‘years 
there has been in Japan a decreasing 
dependence on bean cake imports, 
because of the increased use of more 
scientific fertilizers. 

If a prediction may be hazarded as 
to Japan’s dependdnce on Manchuria 
for fertilizers, it must be that this 
dependence will have a declining im- 
portance. In view of recent develop- 
ments in the production of fertilizers in 
Japan, especially of sulphate of am- 
monia, it is difficult to accept the 
statement of Dr. Nasu that “in spite 
of a very large quantity of fertilizer 
consumed in this country, domestic 
production is very limited.” Chemical 
characteristics of fertilizers are far‘more 
important than tonnage figures, and 
Manchurian bean cake is known to be 
an unscientific fertilizer, whatever its 
quantity value. Nevertheless, bean 
cake is also used widely in China for 
fertilizer. 


INTERNATIONAL TRADE OF 
Mancuouria ” 

A fair indication of the relative 
political interests of various foreign 
countries in Manchuria may be had 
from comparing their respective shares 
of the total foreign trade. But the 
importance of Manchuria to China 
cannot be measured exclusively in 
terms of trade figures. From trade 
figures alone, however, Manchuria is 
important to foreign countries and to 
China proper in the following order: 
Japan, China proper, Russia, the 
United States, and Great Britain. 
The interests of China, Japan, and 
Russia in Manchuria, however, are 

See paper in this issue on “The Geography’ 
of Manchuria.” i 
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surcharged with historical considera- 
tions and questions of diplomacy far 
removed from economics, and trade 
figures are only illustrative where they 
represent vital dependence and show 
that economic factors are interwoven 
in the stuff of diplomacy. 

For a quarter century Japan has 
dominated the import and export field 
in Manchuria. Since 1908 her trade 
has increased eightfold, as against a 
fivefold increase for the United States 
and Russia. Japan had ninety per 
cent of the foreign trade of Manchuria 
in 1908 and fifty-six per cent in 1927 
(Chinese customs figures). In 1927 
the ratio of Japan’s trade with Man- 
churia compared with that with all 
China was 56 to 40. The total foreign 
trade (excluding Chinese imports) of 
Manchuria in 1928 was about $443,- 
000,000. The American share of Man- 
. churia’s foreign trade was about 7.5 
per cent in 1928 (approximately 
$38,000,000), including indirect trade 
not covered by the customs figures. 
The American share of the China 
trade generally is greater than her 
share of the Manchurian, due to 
factors having little or no relation to 
trade discrimination. 

Japan has an approach to a monop- 
oly of the Dairen trade, and the South 
Manchuria Railway and financing 
mediums are supported by a paternal- 
istic interest of their government; but 
Japan’s advance to her present para- 
mount position in Manchuria’s foreign 
trade has been due principally to nat- 
ural advantages and to a highly credit- 
able enterprise, of both commercial 
and governmental circles, which de- 
serves its reward. 

Under the leadership of Japan, Man- 
churia’s foreign trade had increased 
proportionately more rapidly than that 
of the rest of China. An unfavorable 
balance of trade has turned to a dis- 
tinctly, favorable balance, for which 
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the exports of bean products, cereals, 
and coal to Japan are largely responsi- 
ble. In 1927 Japan took sixty per 
cent of all Manchuria exported through 
Dairen and supplied fifty per cent of 
the imports—and the Dairen trade is 
the most important in Manchuria. 
Dairen has now passed Tientsin as 
second port to Shanghai in amount of 
foreign trade handled annually. In 
other words, Japan in 1927 took twice 
as much of Manchurian exports as 
did the rest of China, and supplied 
twenty per cent more than did China 
proper. 

The important conclusion which 
these trade ratios enable us to draw, 
however, is this: Japan is far more 
dependent upon Manchuria both for 
raw materials and as a market than is 
any other foreign state. The character 
of that dependence can be evaluated 
only in the light of considerations. 
some of which have been described 
above, concerning the vital importance 
of Manchurian raw materials and the 
nature of the market for particular 
commodities. 


Mancuurian Rarway DIPLOMACY 


Manchurian diplomacy has been 
called railway diplomacy, and the 
characterization is not without much 
justification. Railways, traversing a 
territory of such political importance 
to China, Japan, and Russia, naturally 
have strategic importance, however 
much their construction may be justi- 
fied on purely economic grounds. A 
few years ago it was a fashion among 
writers on Manchuria to emphasize 
those strategic considerations. They 
are colorful and of news value, and 
admittedly important, especially when 
such a line as the proposed Kirin- 
Tunghua extension to Korea is con- 
sidered. But the facility with which 
troops could be transported over such 
lines should not blind us to more subtle 
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economic-strategic considerations, to 
purely economic values, or to the fact 
that if and when a new war breaks in 
Manchuria it will be decided in the air, 
to which conclusion the recent san- 
guine hostilities (“a sort of a kind of 
‘war”) over the Chinese Eastern Rail- 
way have assisted.* 

It would be quite possible, in fact, to 
write a reasonably adequate account of 
Manchurian diplomacy for the last 
thirty-five years with railways as the 
plot. The building of the southern 
branch of the Chinese Eastern Railway 
to Port Arthur in 1898, combined with 
the lease of the Liaotung to Russia, 
furnished a principal cause of the 
Russo-Japanese war. The treaty set- 
tlement concerned itself largely with 
railways and gave Japan the South 
Manchuria Railway. From 1905 to 
1912 it was around railways that 
Anglo-American diplomacy was con- 
fronted with Japanese and Russian 
opposition in Manchuria. Railways 
loomed large in the Sino-Japanese 
negotiations and eventuating agree- 
ments of 1915, and Japanese railway 
loans and options in Manchuria from 
1915 to 1920 caused international 
diplomatic controversy, suggested by 
the International Banking Consortium 
negotiations of 1919-1920. The Wash- 
ington Conference had much to do 
with Manchurian railways and left 
much undone. Since 1924 the prob- 
lem of the Chinese Eastern Railway 
has emerged in a new light, and a new 
problem, little known abroad, has 
presented itself with the recent Chinese 
impetus to construct their own rail- 


18 An attempt to describe some cf these eco- 
nomic considerations behind railway politics 
in Manchuria was made by the author in his 
article “Economic Bases for New Railways in 
Manchuria” in the Chinese Economic Journal, 
Peiping: April, 1927. Published in Japanese in 
Gat-koku-tetsudo-chosa-Shiryo, Vol. 1, No. 8, by 
the Department of Railways, Trafic Bureau, 
Tokyo: June 20, 1927. 
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ways in Manchuria, at least with non- 
Japanese capital." 


New Prase w Caress RAILWAY 
Burrone 


For the present, Manchurian rail- 
way politico-economics is concerned 
largely with this Chinese urge to build 
independent railways, with the Jap- 
anese effort to prevent the construc- 
tion of such lines as they contend are 
reserved for construetion with Japa- 
nese capital or are alleged to be con- 
trary to a treaty right to preclude con- 
struction of railways parallel to the 
South Manchuria Railway system, and 
with questions of financing and supply- 
ing railway equipment for these lines. 
Only the last subject is given attention 
here, principally becauseso little hasever 
appeared to illustrate how seemingly 
innocuous economic competition has its 
diplomatic implications in Manchuria. , 

Since 1924 Japanese capitalists, espe- 
cially the South Manchuria Railway 
Company, have financed the construc- 
tion of two railways for the Chinese: 
the Taonan-Angangchi line, practically 
linking the South Manchuria Railway 
system with the Chinese Eastern Rai} 
way in western Manchuria; and the 
Kirin-Tunghua line, extending the 
Changchun-Kirin line to Tunghua, 
from where it is hoped to continue it to 
the Chosen border to connect with the 
Chosen State Railways. Independ- 


17 Some phases of this subject from 1924 to 
1927 were dealt with in the author’s article, 
“Railway Politics in Manchuria,” published in 
the China Weekly Review, Shanghai: April 16 
and 28,1927. A more factual discussion may be 
found in his book, The International Relations of 
Manchurta, especially Appendix F, which ex- 
tends the period to 1929. Railways now under 
construction in Manchuria are the Taonan- 
Solun line, the Tsitsihar-Koshan line, and short 
branches of other lines. The two named are 
independent Chinese lines in west central Man- 
churia. 

18 The contract features for these two lines are 
published ın the author’s book cited above. 
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ently, and in spite of Japanese official 
protests, the Chinese have constructed 
since 1924 the Tahushan-Tungliao line 
in southwestern Manchuria and the 
Kirin-Heilungcheng line east of Muk- 
den, as well as the Mukden-Heilung- 
cheng line to connect with the former, 
and the Hulan-Hailung line north of 
Harbin. The Taonan-Solun railway 
in western Manchuria and the Tsitsi- 
har-Koshan and its projection are now 
under construction by the Chinese 
without foreign capital. 

The principal aim of the Chinese is 
to possess a railway system in Man- 
churia, link by link, which eventually 
will have an independent port outlet, 
either Newchwang or Hulutao. It 
now seems quite certain that the plan 
is on the road to realization, especially 
with tangible contracts for construction 
of the harbor works at Hulutao, near 
. Lienshan on the Peiping-Mukden line, 
north of Shanhaikwan. 

Even these facts are fairly well 
known to students of Far Eastern 


affairs. Less known are the facts and ` 


the diplomatic implications of the 
economic competition to supply all 
these railways with construction and 
running equipment. Generally, this 
is a highly competitive market in 
which Japanese, American, British, 
French, Belgian, German, and Czecho- 
slovakian firms are concerned. Since 
1924 these new Chinese lines have 
emerged as principal customers for 
locomotives, rolling stock, and rails in 
a manner which has had no parallel 
elsewhere in China for the period. 

One would look in vain in the cus- 
toms figures to find tangible data on 
this subject, because in the nature of 
the case railway equipment is fre- 
quently lost in the general category of 
“iron and steel,” and in any event 
nothing is said of specific contracts. 
From alien sources and from some in- 
timacy with special contracts of lead- 
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ing firms during the last five years it 
has been possible here to present cer- 
tain suggestive data. Very little of the 
equipment for Manchurian railways of 
any character is produced in China; 
some is borrowec from other lines. 
The result is intense competition 
among foreign firms. 

One important fact, generally well 
known, is that the South Manchuria 
Railway is the largest single purchaser 
of railway materials and most other 
steel products in Manchuria. Particu- 
larly was this true immediately after 
the Russo-Japanese war and before the 
Japanese steel works and factories be- 
gan to supply their own equipment, 
including locomotives, rolling stock, 
and rails. During the last five years 
this company has ceased to purchase 
locomotives and cars abroad, but there 
remains a long list of items, including 
occasional rail purchases, required for 
the maintenance of the seven-hundred- 
mile railway system and for its fifty- 
odd subsidiary erterprises, including 
the Fushun and Anshan mines, its 
schools, hospitals, and hotels. During 
the twenty years of the existence of the 
South Manchuria Railway under Jap- 
anese control (1907-1928), the com- 
pany purchased ar estimated 504 mil- 
lion yen of railway and miscellaneous 
materials, of which something over 123 
million yen were expended for pur- 
chases in the United States. During 
the period 1923-1328 it appears that 
the American purchases totaled ap- 
proximately ten million dollars. The 
reliance of the South Manchuria Rail- 
way on American purchases has dimin- 
ished sharply during the last five years, 
especially when the figures are com- 
pared with those of the earlier years, 
or even with 1918-1919. 


Foreien Raceway EQUIPMENT 


Chinese independent railways in 
Manchuria, however, have created a 


se 
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new market for foreign railway equip- 
ment—everything from rails and loco- 
motives to Oregon sleepers. It ap- 
pears that during the last five years 
these lines have purchased something 
like seven million dollars’ worth of rail- 
way equipment in the United States 

‘alone, and approximately five million 
dollars’ worth in the two years 1927 and 
1928. About ten leading American 
firms are engaged in this competition. 
They include the leading locomotive 
manufacturers, the car manufacturers, 
and the United States Steel Products 
Export Company. 

One situation may be used to illus- 
trate the diplomatic implications of this 
seemingly purely economic rivalry. 
The Japanese Government officially 
protested the construction by the 
Chinese of the Kirin-Heilungcheng 
Railway, on the ground thet Japanese 
capitalists had a prior option to partici- 
pate. In spite of this protest, how- 
ever, the Mukden and Kirin euthorities 
went ahead with construction, now 
completed. The line is in operation, 
connecting Kirin with Heilungcheng, 
which in turn is connected with Muk- 
den by the Mukden-Heilungcheng line, 
thus linking Kirin with the Peip- 
ing-Mukden Railway. Practically the 
whole equipment for this Ki-Hei line 
came from the United States, including 
locomotives and passenger and freight 
ears: For a time there was justifiable 
doubt as to whether the Japanese would 
look with favor upon the landing of this 
imported equipment at Dairen for 
delivery over the South Manchuria 
Railway totheline. Coincident politi- 
cal ‘questions were involved, for the 
late Marshal Chang Tso Lin had gone 
to reside in Peiping. The question 
was ironed out after diplomatic corre- 
spondence. In October, 1929, six 
American locomotives and several pas- 
senger cars destined for delivery to this 
line were landed at Dairen, but under 
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circumstances which created a pre- 
sumption, for the time being at least, 
that in future such shipments had 
better be landed elsewhere for delivery 
over the Peiping-Mukden ‘Railway. 

It is almost an axiom in Manchuria 
today that when the Japanese finance a 
railway for the Chinese in Manchuria 
there is little business for foreign firms, 
at least those dealing in locomotives 
and rolling stock. This is of course 
natural, for Japan is entitled to supply 
these lines with her equipment wher- 
ever possible. When Chinese lines are 
constructed independently, however, it 
is almost as axiomatic that there is 
little business for the Japanese firms. 
Incidentally, business with the Chinese 
railway companies, all semiofficial, is 
usually on a strictly cash basis, except 
for certain foreign firms, such as a 
Czechoslovakian firm, that consider 
the delivery of a half dozen locomo- . 
tives but incidental to business in ma- 
chinery of war. 


Forrien Status or SoutH MANCHORIA 
RAILWAY Company 


From these economic facts as to the 
relative importance of the South Man- 
churia Railway Company and the in- 
dependently financed Chinese lines in 
Manchuria as customers for foreign 
firms which supply railway equipment, 
certain conclusions may be drawn; but 
not, to be sure, without as much atten- 
tion to other realities as to figures. 
The South Manchuria Railway is still 
the best customer for American or 
other foreign railway materials in Man- 
churia, a position which since 1924 has 
been rivaled in certain lines by the 
Chinese companies. No railway in all 
China is more efficiently managed 
than is the South Manchuria Railway 
and this company has an international 
reputation for commendable business 
methods. 

Incidentally, the South Manchuria 
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Railway represents considerable British 
capital in the form of London loans, 
now guaranteed by the Japanese 
Government. Responsible New York 
bankers have looked with favor on a 
proposition to advance loans to the 
company, and the proposed Morgan 
loan of 1927-1928 did not fail tem- 
porarily because the financiers them- 
selves were unwilling. The South 
Manchuria Railway Company, more- 
over, maintains a New York office for 
various purposes, especially to nego- 
tiate American business contracts, and 
there is plenty of that valuable, in- 
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tangible “good will” for the company 
in the United States. 

The era of bitter controversy be- 
tween the United States and Japan over 
Manchurian railways, which loomed 
large in the Far East from 1907 to 
1912, has passed. There is evidence 
that American capitel may enter 
Manchuria as it has not in the past, in 
the form of loans to the Chinese for 
still more railway3; and there is little 
probability that the Japanese Govern- 
ment will interpose objections where 
the Japanese rights are not covered by 
prior options. 


International Aspects of the Chinese Eastern Railway 


By Henry Kirrrepes Norton 
New York City 


ROBABLY no railroad in the 
world has caused so many and such 
varied international entanglements as 
has the Chinese Eastern. It was born 
in international intrigue and, from the 
day of its birth to the present, has 
consistently lived up to its heritage. 
While each of the long series of 
“incidents” centering around the Chi- 
nese Eastern may be segregated and 
examined separately, no one of them is 
understandable except in the light of 
what bas gone before. It may be of 
assistance in understanding the present 
dispute between China and Russia, and 
other disputes which must almost in- 
evitably arise in the future, if we re- 
view briefly the thirty-five years which 
measure the life of this somewhat 
unique railway. 


Tse Perion or RUSSIAN ASCENDANCY 


When the Cossacks led the Russian 
advance into Eastern Asia they were 
not particularly bothered by distinc- 
tions between the rights of a civilized 
nation like China and those of the more 
primitive peoples they had met farther 
west. The Manchu rulers of China 
laid claim to suzerainty over all the 
region of the Amur valley and levied 


occasional tribute on the tribes to the — 


north of that river, as well as upon 
those within the present boundaries of 
Manchuria. When it came to the 
final test of power, the Manchus were 
able to make good their claim to the 
territory south of the Amur and west 
of the Ussuri, while the Russians 
swept around to the north and then 
down the coast as far as Vladivostok. 

The boundary established in 1860, 
which still divides the Russian and the 


Chinese states, thus left the vast area 
of Manchuria in the direct line between 
Moscow and Vladivostok. When the 
time came to connect these two centers 
of Russian influence by rail, the line 
was surveyed through all-Russian terri- 
tory. But the bureaucrats of St. 
Petersburg kept a close watch on 
developments in Manchuria, in the 
hope that they might run a direct line 
of railway to Vladivostok and perhaps 
even secure a port in the ice-free waters 
of the Gulf of Pechili. : 

The Sino-Japanese War gave them 
their opportunity. The terms of the 
peace which Japan was prepared to 
impose upon China contemplated a 
heavy indemnity and the cession of the 
Liaotung Peninsula, which contains 
some of the best harbors along the 
northern shore of the Gulf of Pechili. 
Russia, calling Germany and France to 
her aid, intervened and forced Japan 
to relinquish the Liaotung in return for 
an additional indemnity. Then Russia 
assisted China to float a loan to pay 
off the indemnity. 

Having thus laid Li Hung Chang and 
the Peking mandarinate under obliga- 
tions to Russia, and at the same time 
convinced them of the necessity of 
Russian friendship in the face of a 
victorious and aggressive Japan, the 
Russian diplomats proceeded to claim 
their compensation. 

First, there was negotiated a secret 
military alliance between Russia and 
China against Japan. This was signed 
by Li Hung Chang in St. Petersburg 
in May of 1896. Four months later 
China granted to the Russo-Chinese 
Bank, a Russian organization financed 
by French capital, the right to con- 
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struct and operate a` railway from 
Manchouli on the western border of 
Manchuria to Pogranichnaya on the 
eastern border. In March, 1898, the 
Russian Government leased the south- 
ern portion of the Liaotung Peninsula 
for twenty-five years; and in July of 
that year China granted the Chinese 
Eastern Railway Company, which had 
been formed by the Russian Govern- 
ment and the Russo-Chinese Bank to 
take over the Manchurian railway con- 
cession, the right to build a branch 
from Harbin on the main line to Port 
Arthur and Dalny in the newly leased 
Liaotung territory. 

The Chinese Eastern Railway Com- 
pany was supposed to be a joint Sino- 
Russian enterprise. It had five Rus- 
sian and five Chinese directors. But 
the Russians had no difficulty in 
exercising effective control and, be- 

‘tween the company and the govern- 
ment in St. Petersburg, Russia rapidly 
extended her activities both in the rail- 
way zone and in the surrounding coun- 
try. She sent in troops, organized 
police, established laws, and set up her 
own courts. The Russian bureaucracy 
was evidently determined to do what 
the Cossacks had failed to do—make 
Manchuria a part of the Russian 
Empire. : 

The Boxer revolt in 1900 was the 
signal for a further advance. The 


Chinese attacks upon foreigners served ` 


as an excuse for sending large Russian 
retnforcements into Manchuria, and 
for the practical supersession of China 
by Russia as the governing power. 
Nor was the former status restored 
when the relief of the legations in 
Peking put an end to the Boxer revolt. 
Russia promised to withdraw her 
troops, but continued to put forward 
demands for new concessions in con- 
sideration of her doing so. St. Peters- 
burg would evidently not surrender 
Manchuria unless she had to. 
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Japan was no less worried than 
China over the course of events. With 
growing concern, she watched Russia 
moving toward the Pacific. When it 
became evident that the Russian occu- 
pation was not only taking root in 
Manchuria, but reaching into Korea, 
Japan resolved to resort to arms. The 
struggle was short, sharp, and san- 
guinary. The declining power of Czar- 
ist Russia fell before the growing might 
of the Japanese Empire. The Treaty 
of Portsmouth in 1905 transferred to 
Japan all of Russia’s rights in the rail- 
way south of Changchun (about 150 
miles below Harbin), and transferred 
to Japan the Russian leasehold on the 
Liaotung Peninsula. Henceforth this 
territory has been known as South 
Manchuria. Dalny becomes Dairen, 
Port Arthur sinks into insignificance as 
Ryojun, and the Japanese portion of 
the railway, together with a new 
branch from Mukden to Antung on the 
Korean border, is the South Manchuria 
Railway—an empire-building enter- 
prise in which the Japanese Govern- 
ment owns fifty-one per cent of the 
stock. 


Tue PERIOD or JAPANESE EFFORT 


Russia’s defeat precipitated internal 
difficulties which forced a cessation of 
the Russian pressure on the Far East. 
Japan promptly took her place as the 
dominant factor in the Manchurian 
situation. The South Manchuria Rail- 
way Company bore much the same 
relation to the Japanese Government 
as the Chinese Eastern Railway Com- 
pany bore to the Russian Government; 
and Japan seemed to adopt the spirit 
as well as the form of Russian im- 
perialism. 

The first move on the part of the 
Japanese was to secure China’s consent 
to her succession to Russia in South 
Manchuria. This enabled her to block 
American projects in railway develop- 
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ment in Manchuria, and to vindicate 
her new supremacy in that area. In 
1910 she annexed Korea, and thus 
established her empire on the main- 
land. The outbreak of the European 
war in 1914 gave a new impetus to 
Japanese hopes of Continental con- 
quest and led to the occupation of 
Shantung. 

Although this Shantung expedition 
indicated that Japan had ambitions in 
China proper, her immediate objective 
was Manchuria. In 1915, while the 
European powers were in the throes of 
the Great War, Japan presented her 
startling “Twenty-one Demands” to 
Yuan Shih Kai, who, as President of 
the inchoate Chinese Republic, had 
succeeded the last Manchu emperor as 
head of the government in Peking. 
These demands resulted in an agree- 
ment by China to extend the lease of 
South Manchuria and the South Man- 
churia Railway to ninety-nine years; to 
permit Japanese to lease land in South 
Manchuria, together with an unre- 
stricted right to travel and reside there; 
to permit Japanese to acquire coal 
mines; to first consult Japanese capital- 
ists for any railway or other loan; and 
to give preference to Japanese if China 
decided to employ foreign advisers and 
instructors in Manchuria. 

During the years following 1905, 
Japan had given special attention to 
the railway situation. She first se- 
cured China’s consent to the branch 
line from Mukden to Antung. She 
also secured China’s agreement not to 
construct “any main line in the neigh- 
borhocd and parallel to that railway 
(the South Manchuria), or any branch 
line which might be prejudicial to the 
interest of the above-mentioned rail- 
way.” The settlement of the Twenty- 
one Demands was followed by a num- 
ber of agreements providing for new 
railways in various parts of Manchuria, 
all of which were designed to draw to 


* vise its operation. 
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the South Manchuria Railway traffic 
which otherwise might find its way to 
the Chinese Eastern. 

Tokyo thus succeeded in carving a 
Japanese sphere of influence out of the 
former Russian sphere in Manchuria. 
The Japanese expansionists, however, 
were not content with what they had, 
but set their hopes upon the acquisition 
of the Chinese Eastern Railway, and 
with it the domination of all Manchuria, 
north as well as sottth. Their ambi- 
tions went even farther and envisioned 
a Japanese empire which would include 
not only Manchuria, but Eastern 
Siberia as well. 

The first step in this direction was an 
abortive agreement with Russia in 1916 
for the transfer to Japan of the section 
of the Chinese Eastern between Chang- 
chun and the Sungari River. But this 
was a mere nibble compared with the 
possibilities which the Russian Revolu-:- 
tion opened up. The Bolshevik ir- 
ruption paralyzed the power of Russia 
in the Far East and seemingly brought 
the Chinese Eastern itself within reach 
of the Japanese grasp. By this time, 
however, the Allied powers were more 
alert to developments in Manchuria, 
and when the joint intervention in 
Siberia was agreed upon in 1918 the 
Chinese Eastern was placed under the 
control of an inter-Allied board, which 
called in American engineers to super- 
The Japanese made 
repeated efforts to break down this 
arrangement and to secure control of 
the railway. But every attempt was 
frustrated and the railway was finally 
turned back to the Chinese Eastern 
company. 

The company itself, however, was in 
a none too secure position. The 
Russo-Asiatic Bank, formerly the 
Russo-Chinese Bank, had promptly 
reorganized as a French institution 
when the Bolsheviks began to take over 
its Russian branches. The bank rep- 
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resented, and still represents, the 
French capital which actually went 
into the construction of the Chinese 
Eastern. The Chinese Eastern Rail- 
way Company itself remained nomi- 
nally a Sino-Russian affair, but the 
Russians concerned were of the 
“white,” or anti-Bolshevik, variety 
and thus lacked any governmental 
support. Their chief concern was to 
operate the railway to make what 
money it could, without stirring up tco 
much activity on the part of either the 
Chinese or the Japanese. 

Meanwhile, Japan had been engaged 
upon her effort to extend her conti- 
nental empire. By agreement with the 
corrupt clique in control at Peking in 
1918, she secured practically a free 
hand in Manchuria. She entered Si- 
beria after an understanding with the 
Allies, but, once in, she overran the 
` country as far west as Irkutsk. When 
the other Allies withdrew, Japan left 
sufficient troops to retain control. 
But the Siberian peasants were in no 
mood to accept the rule of Japanese 
and Cossacks. They seized such weap- 
ons as were available and formed 
themselves into “partisan” bancs. 
By October of 1920 they had cleared 
most of their country of the remaining 
Japanese invaders. Japan still clung 
to the southern end of the Maritime 
Province, including Vladivostok and 
the railway to Pogranichnaya. 

Despite the Japanese reverses, the 
very evident imperialistic ambitions of 
the Japanese military party aroused 
the fears of the other world powers, 
now free from their preoccupation with 
the struggle in Europe. Not the 
least of the purposes of the Washington 
Conference was to liquidate the Japa- 
mese menace to peace in the Far East. 
In this respect it was markedly success- 
ful. Japan, however reluctantly, re- 
nounced her military ambitions in 
Manchuria and Siberia and ren- 
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quished all of the territory she had 
occupied since 1905, with the exception 
of Korea. The only other gain from 
her continental expedition of 1918- 


' 1922 was such validity as there might 


be in the treaties resulting from the 
Twenty-one Demands, and certain 
coal and oil concessions in the northern 
half of Saghalien, which she afterward 
obtained from Russia. 


Tur Periop or CHINESE ASPIRATION 


While Russia had been practically 
eliminated as a force in Manchuria 
from 1917 to 1922, she made a gesture 
in 1919 which had far-reaching results. 
She announced through M. Karakhan 
that Soviet Russia would not profit by 
the imperialism of the Czarist régime. 
Among other fair proffers, Russia ex- 
pressed an intention to deliver the 
Chinese Eastern Railway to China, 
“without a cent of compensation.” 
Although the Russian offers of friend- 
ship were not encouraged by Peking 
officials, who instead proceeded to 
cancel one by one the privileges that 
Russia had offered to surrender, never- 
theless, the Russian attitude inspired 
China with a new hope of acquiring the 
Chinese Eastern Railway for herself. 
Renunciation of the Japanese ambi- 
tions at Washington expanded this 
hope and prepared the way for an 
agreement between China and Russia 
regarding the Chinese Eastern. 

This agreement was signed in Pe- 
king in 1924 by the same Karakhan who 
had made the dramatic renunciation 
of Russian rights five years before. 
Instead of delivering the railway to 
China without a cent of compensation, 
Karakhan insisted upon “joint con- 
trol.” The board of directors was to 
be made up of five Chinese and five 
Russians, with a Chinese president. 
But seven members were required to 
make a quorum, and all matters not 
decided by the board were to be de- 
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termined by the manager. The man- 
ager was to be a Russian, with one 
Chinese and one Russian assistant. 

This arrangement was sufficiently 
equitable on the surface to satisfy even 
Chinese sensibilities. But the equality 
was not so evident in practice. So 
long as the Russian directors failed to 
attend meetings, the board of directors 
could not act for lack of a quorum. 
This left the Russian manager in com- 
plete control of the railway. If the 
board did meet, the Russians voted one 
way and the Chinese another, thus 
creating a deadlock which had to be 
referred to diplomacy for settlement. 

These circumstances were ominous 
enough, but there was another factor 
which still further complicated mat- 
ters. The 1924 agreement was made 
originally with Peking. But at that 
time Chang Tso Lin was master of 
Manchuria and was asserting his inde- 
pendence of the Peking authorities. 
Russia, having. cajoled Peking with 
protestations of Soviet friendship for 
China, calmly turned around and 
made a similar agreement with Chang 
Tso Lin as the ruler of “the autono- 
mous Three Eastern Provinces” (Man- 
churia). Chang signed this agreement 
under the Russian threat to undermine 
his position, and not because he had 
any liking for its terms. Almost from 
the moment it was made he set his 
local power against the Russian legali- 
ties for the purpose of extending his 
own participation in Chinese Eastern 
affairs. 

Chang’s first overt attack upon the 
Russian position was his seizure of the 
Russian river fleet im 1925 and the 
closing of the Sungari to Russian ships. 
The following year he closed the land 
offices of the railway and took over 
their business. He did the same with 
the school department of the railway, 
asserting that the conduct of schools 
was a sovereign right which pertained 
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to China. The Russian manager of 
the railway attempted to strike back by 
insisting upon advance payments for 
the transport of Chang’s troops. Chang 
clapped the manager into jail, and it 
took a Soviet ultimatum to get him out. 
In 1927 Chang insisted that half the 
revenues of the railway should hence- 
forth be deposited in Chinese banks. 


Branca Lines Burt 
While this conflict between Man- 


churia and Russia was in progress, 
there was another struggle going on 
between the Chinese Eastern and the 
South Manchuria railways. During 
the days when the “white” Russians 
were in control of the Chinese Eastern, 
Japan had things more or less her own 
way. But when the Soviet regained 
control, its operating officials made a 
new bid for traffic, which would use the 
Chinese Eastern to Vladivostok and 
Russian ships from there to other ports. 
Japan made every effort to retain the 
traffic for the South Manchuria line 
and the Japanese ships at Dairen. 

It was more than a mere rate war. 
It involved the building of branch 
lines from the South Manchuria Rail- 
way which would cut into Chinese 
Eastern traffic fields. These branches 
were ostensibly Chinese roads, but 
they were financed, constructed, and 
operated by the Japanese. While they 
were designed apparently with a view 
to economic strategy, they had an ob- 
vious military significance as well. In 
the event of a Russo-Japanese conflict 
they would enable the Japanese to 
strike at the Chinese Eastern in two or 
three different places and to isolate 
Harbin and Vladivostok. It appeared 
for a time as if the struggle between 
Russia and Japan for the economic 
control of Manchuria was to be re- 
newed in all its old virulence and that 
a military conflict between the two 
was within the possibilities. 
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The tension was finally relaxed, 
temporarily at least, by a rate and 
traffic agreement. The traffic agree- 
ment provided that fifty-five per cent 
of the east-bound traffic of the Trans- 
Siberian should be routed south at 
Harbin to the South Manchuria line, 
while the remaining forty-five per cent 
should continue on the Chinese Eastern 
to Vladivostok. The Russians also 
granted permission for one of the 
newly built Chinese branches to cross 
the Chinese Eastern to Tsitsihar. 

The Chinese, however, were by no 
means ready to allow Manchuria again 
to beccme a bone of contention be- 
tween Russia and Japan, with China as 
a mere bystander. In the first place, 
Chinese immigration, once the Manchu 
barriers against it were removed, had 
been pouring into Manchuria. The 
present figures indicate a population 


` of about 26,000,000, all but an in- 
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significant fraction of whom are Chi- 
nese. This fixes fairly definitely the 
ultimate destiny of the province. It 
will be Chinese. 

The immediate key to control, how- 
ever, is the railway situation. Here, 
too, the Chinese have not been idle. 
The Chinese line from the Great Wall 
at Shanhaikwan to Mukden has served 
as a base of operations. Over Japanese 
protest, they have connected this line 
with the Chinese-owned, but Japanese- 
operated, line from Ssupingkai on the 
South Manchurian to Tsitsihar on 
the Chinese Eastern. Another feeder 
crosses the South Manchurian into the 
eastern part of the province. 

This new Chinese-owned system not 
only competes directly with the South 
Manchuria system—a competition 
which is sharpened by the Chinese 
project for the development of the port 
of Hulutao as a rival to Dairen—but 
brings in a new competitor against the 
Chinese Eastern for the rapidly grow- 
ing agricultural traffic of Manchuria. 
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This Chinese’ activity in railway 
building may be looked upon as an 
important by-product of the new and 
ebullient Chinese nationalism. The 
success of the Kuomintang in reaching 
the Yangtze in 1926, and in establish- 
ing a nominal central government for 
all China at Nanking two years later, 
gave promise of a new day for China. 
The test of the validity of her re- 
juvenation was to be found in her 
relations with the other powers. Her 
new leaders were resolved that China 
should be mistress in her own house- 
hold, that all of the disabilities imposed 
upon her by treaty should be elimi- 
nated. Not the least of their demands 
was that she should own and operate 
her own railways. 

The nascent nationalism of China 
had received encouragement and as- 
sistance from the representatives and 
agents of Moscow. The Soviet rulers 
saw in a revolt of the Chinese against 
the “imperialism” of the powers a 
new and powerful force, which might 
be turned to Russia’s advantage in her 
own struggles. 

In the early days of the Kuomintang 
success, there appeared to be a strong 
possibility that Russia would be able 
to capture the movement for her own 
purposes. Her agents, however, were 
too eager, and precipitated a reaction, 
which threw the power in China into 
the hands of men who had no sympathy 
with the Communist efforts. Rela- 
tions between the two countries were 
severed. 


Propacanpa RESENTED 

Young China thus dismissed her 
preceptor, but did not forget his pre- 
cepts. They were to be turned against 
the preceptor himself. The Russians 
had no thought of relinquishing their 
efforts in China, and there was con- 
siderable evidence of the work of Com- 
munist propagandists against the newly 
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. constituted Chinese authorities. The 
presence in Manchuria of a large num- 
ber of Soviet Russians offered an ex- 
cellent opportunity for the dissemina- 
tion of Communist propaganda, using 
the railway as a base. 

In May of 1929 the Chinese raided a 
meeting in the basement of the Russian 
Consulate in Harbin. This raid was 
accompanied by the same dramatic, 
but only half-successful, attempts to 
burn documents which had char- 
acterized the raids on the Arcos head- 
quarters in London and on the Russian 
Embassy in Peking. The Harbin 
raiders, like their predecessors, pro- 
fessed to have found incriminating 
evidence of Russian propaganda against 
the existing Government. The ex- 
cerpts afterwards published by the 
Chinese were not wholly convincing. 
Nevertheless, the Government pro- 
ceeded to action. . 

On July 10th, accusing the Russian 
officials of the Chinese Eastern Rail- 
way of complicity in the dissemination 
of Communist propaganda in China, 
the Chinese placed them under arrest 
and arranged for the prompt deporta- 
tion of many of them. The operation 
of the railroad was continued under 
Chinese direction. 

This proceeding on the part of the 
Chinese brought an immediate re- 
sponse from Moscow. In a note which 
savored very much of the old Czarist 
diplomacy, Russia demanded immedi- 
ate restoration of the status quo on the 
railway, with the release of all Soviet 
nationals, and a conference to de- 
termine its future status. As if to give 
this communication the tenor of an 
ultimatum, a reply was demanded in 
three days. 

China replied, justifying her action 
on the ground that Russia had violated 
the 1924 agreement by indulging in 
propaganda, requesting the release of 
Chinese citizens imprisoned in Russia, 
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and informing the Soviet Government 
that the Chinese Minister to Finland 
was on his way to Moscow with in- 
structions to negotiate in regard to the 
matter. This reply was not satis- 
factory to Russia, and on July 17th 
all Soviet officials were withdrawn, 
railway communication between the 
two countries was suspended, and the 
Chinese officials in Russia were re- 
quested to leave. 

There has been more speculation 
than information as to just how the 
Chinese assault upon the Russian 
position in Manchuria came about. 
There seems to be little doubt, how- 
ever, that the original decision to bring 
pressure against Russia was reached 
early in July at a meeting in Peking 
between Chiang Kai Shek, Sun Fo, and 
Chang Hsueh Liang, the son of Chang 


_ Tso Lin and his successor as ruler of 


Manchuria. It appears that the news ' 
of this decision promptly reached the 
ears of the Harbin authorities, who 
decided to forestall their superiors in 
order that they might themselves gain 
both the credit and the profit from 
action against the Russians. 

The Harbin officials, and doubtless 
the higher authorities as well, were 
emboldened to make the attempt 
against Russia by two deep-rooted 
beliefs. First, they believed that 
Soviet Russia was in such little favor 
with the other powers that China could 
count upon their sympathy and even 
their support against any Russian ag- 
gression which the Chinese action 
might provoke. Second, and more 
specifically, they were convinced that. 
Japan would not permit a Russian 
military advance into Manchuria. 

Following the closing of the Man- 
churian borders, both Moscow and 
Nanking devoted their attention to a 
series of notes, pronunciamentos, and 
public interviews, in which each vilified 
the other and endeavored to make a 
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clear case for itself, in the eyes of world 
opinion. Neither was wholly success- 
ful. The only official action was a 
diplomatic reminder to both powers, 
initiated by the State Department, 
calling their attention to their pledges 
under the Kellogg Pact. It was ob- 
vious, however, that other countries 
were inclined to give little weight to the 
` Russian denials of propaganda in 
China. It was equally obvious that 
public opinion in Europe and America 
did not approve of the Chinese action 
and would entertain no thought of 
support for China against Russia. 
What was still more disconcerting to 
the Chinese, Japan showed no en- 
thusiasm whatever for ranging herself 
on the Chinese side of the dispute, and 
it was apparent that she was not pre- 
pared to resist a Russian advance which 
_ did not go beyond Changchun. Japan 
was too much concerned over her own 
South Manchurian railway lease to 
care to encourage China to take over 
the Chinese Eastern. China, earnestly 
endeavoring to put forward the ap- 
pearance of a united front, but with 
Nanking, Mukden, and Harbin far 
from united in opinion or purpose, was 
left to face the Russians unaided. 


Hos tr.irres 


Both sides began sending troops to 
the frontier. This proceeding, highly 
dangerous anywhere in the world, was 
particularly so in Western Manchuria. 
All through this region there are not 
only brigand bands, willing to take 
advantage of any turmoil, but there are 
thousands of “white” Russian exiles, 
whose spirits are sustained by the 
dream of revenge against the Bol- 
sheviks. While there is little evidence 
to sustain the Soviet charge that the 
Chinese authorities encouraged “white” 
Russian activities, several of their 
bands seized the opportunity to con- 
duct raids into Soviet territory. With 
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the Red army quite ready to undertake 
counter-raids and “punitive expedi- 
tions,” and with the notorious lack of 
discipline among the Chinese troops, 
there followed several months of border 
warfare, which constantly threatened 
but never quite reached the actuality 
of a large-scale military invasion. 

By the middle of November, how- 
ever, it was quite evident that Russia 
would get nowhere without exerting 
military pressure. Neither Nanking 
nor Mukden would approve any course 
which offered satisfaction to the Rus- 
sians, the railway and its revenues re- 
mained in Chinese hands, and many 
hundreds of Russians languished in 
Chinese jails in far a edifying condi- 
tions. 

Toward the end of November, 
Russia determined to act, and ad- 
vanced upon Manchouli through Dja- 
lainor. The Chinese troops in the 
trenches outside Manchouli appear to 
have put up a first-rate defense as long 
as their ammunition lasted. The 
troops in the town, Lowever, demoral- 
ized by the Russian bombing planes, 
began looting, one of the chief objects 
of their search being civilian clothes, 
for which they might discard their 
uniforms. 

Having captured Manchouli, the 
Russians proceeded eastward along 
the railway as far as Hailar, their 
principal weapon of attack being air- 
planes, before which the Chinese fled 
in dismay. When the Russian advance 
reached Hailar, they found evidences 
of large-scale, organized looting, the 
Chinese portion of the town and the 
railway station in ashes, and a com- 
mittee of civilians in charge. The 
Chinese army had sought safety on the 
eastern side of the Khingan mountains. 

The most reliable reports would 
indicate that no more than three 
thousand Russian trcops took part in 
the invasion, and that not more than 
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five hundred went as far as Hailar. 
The Chinese forces along the western 
line of the Chinese Eastern Railway 
numbered approximately sixty thou- 
sand, but how many of these were west 
of the Khingan mountains is not 
known. That they were so easily 
routed by the much smaller Russian 
body was partly a matter of equipment 
and partly a matter of morale. The 
Russians were provided with modern 
weapons, including airplanes and tanks, 
which latter they had no occasion to 
use. The Chinese had a few planes, 
but they had neither bomb racks nor 
machine guns, nor adequately trained 
personnel effectively to operate them. 
Lack of discipline among the Chinese 
troops was not only conducive to their 
own demoralization, but turned the 
local population against them. The 
Russian forces offered a striking con- 
trast, not only in military operations, 
but in their relations with the in- 
habitants, which seem to have been 
inspired by a desire to earn a real 
welcome. 

The military debacle prompted Muk- 
den to take the initiative in reviving 
the negotiations with Moscow. The 
Manchurian authorities were much 
more concerned over the possible 
effects of a Russian invasion of Man- 
churia than were the officials at Nan- 
king. Safe in the South, the latter 
could afford to talk to Moscow in 
haughty tones. But Manchuria was 
under the Russian guns, and its rulers 
hastened to send a representative to 
meet the Russians at Khabarovsk. 


TarMs OF SETTLEMENT 


After some delay, due to Chinese 
hopes for results from the American 
Government’s activity anent the Kel- 
logg Pact, an agreement was signed on 
December 22nd. This provided for 
the restoration of the status quo ante 
on the Chinese Eastern Railway, each 
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side agreeing to withdraw its troops 
and release imprisoned citizens of the 
other. The Chinese agreed to dismiss 
its “white” Russian troops and to 
deport their leaders. Consular offices 
were to be reopened in Siberia and 
Manchuria, and Mukden guaranteed 
the rights of consular officers in the 
future. A final settlement of all out- 
standing issues was to be made at a 
conference to meet in Moscow on 
January 25, 1980. ` 

The chief point at issue was, of 
course, the matter of the restoration of 
the status quo on the railway. Russia 
insisted upon the restoration of the old 
manager and assistant manager. The 
Chinese delegate was forced to submit, 
but only after Russia had agreed that 
as soon as these officials had resumed 
office, their successors would be ap- 
pointed. 

Hardly had the Khabarovsk meeting * 
adjourned, when Nanking began to 
find fault with the settlement. The 
Foreign Minister contended that the 
Chinese delegate had exceeded his 
authority and announced that Nanking 
refused to accept certain parts of the 
settlement. The date of the Moscow 
meeting was postponed to February 
22nd. By that time Nanking had 
been convinced of the advisability of 
accepting the Khabarovak agreement, 
and appointed Mo Teh Hui to rep- 
resent China in the Moscow con- 
ference. However, the understanding 
is that Nanking has so limited Mo’s 
authority that it is doubtful whether 
the Russians will accept his credentials 
if and when he gets to Moscow. 

One point of interest in this con- 
nection is a statement by Mo that he 
intends to negotiate for the purchase of 
the Russian interest in the Chinese 
Eastern according to the terms of the 
1896 agreement as modified in 1924. 
Such a purchase might offer a very 
happy solution of the Chinese Eastern 
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Railway problem, so far as it affects 
Russia and China, if there was any 
probability that China could raise the 
funds necessary to make the purchase. 
Meantime, the further history of the 
Chinese Eastern awaits the outcome of 
the still unconvened Moscow con- 
ference.! 

If the outcome of that conference is 
not a transfer of the railway to ex- 
clusive Chinese ownership—and there 

1The conference’met in October, 1930. 
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seems little likelihood that it will be— 
the events of the last year will have 
constituted a severe setback to Chi- 
nese ambitions and a corresponding 
strengthening of the Russian position. 
This will inevitably result, sooner or 
later, in the resumption at one angle 
or another of the three-cornered con- 
flict between Russia, China, and Japan 
for the railway domination and the 
consequent economic control of Man- 
churia. 


Political Conditions in Mongolia and Chinese Turkestan 


By Owan LATTIMORE 
Author of The Desert Road to Turkestan, Harbin, China 


VEN the most cursory survey of 

Mongolia and Chinese Turkestan 
must indicate that their political prob- 
lems are less local than international 
and interracial. Chinese Turkestan is 
universally recognized as an integral 
part of China, but is in fact an au- 
tonomous dominion, administered by 
a small Chinese minority which, while 
strongly conscious of its position in 
authority over an alien subject pop- 
ulation, is equally conscious of its 
practical isolation from China proper. 
Mongolia, although recognized by the 
world at large as a Chinese domin- 
ion, is in fact divided into Inner, 
or Southern Mongolia, which admits 
Chinese authority and control in de- 
grees mathematically proportionate to 
the distance from the frontier of China 
proper; and Outer or Northern Mon- 
golia, which regards itself as an autono- 
mous state, admits no Chinese officials 
or Chinese control, and is partly sup- 
ported and partly controlled by Rus- 
sian agencies whose influence varies 
from year to year, according to the pre- 
occupation of Russian policy with other 
affairs. 

The core of the problem is that both 
Mongolia and Chinese Turkestan be- 
long geographically to the vast band of 
_ territory which, if Manchuria be in- 

cluded, lies between China and Russia 
on a frontier stretching from the Pamirs 
to the Pacific. In the history of the 
past, this region, inhabited by barbaric 
and recurrently aggressive tribes, has 
been a barrier between East and West. 
A totally new period is now at hand, 
for Mongolia and Chinese Turkestan 
are no longer a barrier but a gap, thinly 
inhabited by peoples who are no longer 


capable of exercising any pressure 
against either Russia or China. Some- 
where in this region a definite frontier 
has yet to be established between 
Russia and China. Geographically 
and economically, it will be the only 
land frontier offering easy land com- 
munication with China. Politically, it 
will be the only frontier on which a 
white population will be in direct con- 
tact with the largest, and potentially 
the most important, single race in Asia. 

Historically, there is a great similar- 
ity between Mongolia and Chinese 
Turkestan. Since the Chinese revolu- 
tion, however, local changes have 
occurred at a different rate of speed in 
the two regions, so that they show 
marked differences in the political 
situation, and it is therefore necessary 
to discuss them separately. 


MONGOLIA 


There has always been a “frontier 
question” between China and Mon- 
golia. When the Chinese have been 
sufficiently powerful, they have al- 
ways encroached north of the Great 
Wall on Mongol pasture lands. When 
the Mongols have been sufficiently 
powerful, they have always encroached 
on the settled Chinese lands south of 
the Great Wall. There is thus a tra- 
dition of hostility. i 

The difference between Inner and 
Outer Mongolia is the difference of 
the Gobi. South of this desert þar- 
rier, it has always been possible for a 
strong government in North China to 
exercise a positive control over the 
Mongols. North of the desert, the 
tribes have always preserved much 
greater freedom, even when acknowl- 
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edging the overlordship of an emperor 
in China. This difference was en- 
hanced during the empire of the Man- 
chus in China. In their initial con- 
quests, the Manchus were aided by 
allied tribes of Inner Mongolia; and 
those tribes which had not followed 
them were soon afterwards reduced to 
submission. 

In Outer Mongolia, Manchu author- 
ity was not established without severe 
and prolonged campaigns. Even after 
the conquest the Manchus, in view of 
the distance and the difficulty of com- 
munications, were content to exercise 
a nominal authority, merely keeping 
watch to make sure that no military 
menace arose among the distant tribes. 
Only in the latter years of the Manchu 
Dynasty was Chinese colonization en- 
couraged north of Urga. This coloni- 
zation was resented, and accounted in 
part for the readiness of the Mongols 
to repudiate Chinese control after the 
declaration of the Republic, although 
the colonization had been undertaken 
more to secure the Siberian frontier 
than to hold down the Mongols. Most 
of these colonists have now with- 
drawn. 

Since the establishment of the Chi- 
nese Republic, a very nice technical 
pomt has been raised by the Mongols, 
and maintained with increasing firm- 
ness. They claim that they owed 
allegiance to the Manchu emperors, but 
never to the Chinese, and that with the 
fall of the emperors they are as free to 
form a Mongol state as the Chinese 
were to establish a Republic. The 
Chinese claim that Mongolia, as a part 
of the Chinese Empire under the 
Manchu Dynasty, remains an integral 
part of the Republic which succeeded 
the Empire. The point is no more 
likely to be settled by academic dis- 
cussion than was the claim to the right 
of secession of the Southern States of 
the American Union. 
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Summary or Events 


The course of events in Mongolia in 
recent years is well summarized in the 
China Year Book,’ which also repro- 
duces the essential documents. It is 
sufficient here to recall the following: 

1911. Mongol proclamation of in- 
dependence in Outer Mongolia. Un- 
rest among tribes of Inner Mongolia, 
which, however, were not strong enough 
to break away from Chinese control. 

1912. Russian-Mongol agreement 
at Urge pledging Russian support of 
Mongol autonomy. 

1918. Principle of Mongol auton- 
omy recognized by a Sino-Russian 
declaration and exchange of notes at 
Peiping. 

1915. Sino-Russian-Mongol tri- 
partite treaty at Kiakhta, establishing 
the autonomy of Outer Mongolia under 
Chinese suzerainty. Disturbances in 
the Barga District, inhabited by Mon- 
gols, of Heilungkiang Province (Man- 
churia). Other disturbances in Inner 
Mongolia, provoked in the main by 
aggressive Chinese colonization. 

1917, Renewed disturbances in In- 
ner Mongolia, notably in the region now 
included in western Fengtien Province 
(Manchuria); again due to expropria- 
tion of land. 

1919. Strong Chinese policy im 
Mongolia, following the decline of 
Russian power after the Russian revo- 
lution. Mongols forced to request 
cancellation of autonomy. 

1920. Urga taken by “White Rus- 
sians”; Outer Mongolia again inde- 
pendent, under a government pre- 
sided over by the Living Buddha, but 
controlled by Baron Ungern-Sternberg. 


1For documents, see issue of 1921-1922. The 
new Mongol Constitution is reproduced in the 
issue of 1928. The China Year Book also sum- 
marises the tribal system of Mongolia. It is 
published by the Tientsin Press, Tientsin; agents 
in United States, Chicago University Press. 
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1921. Provisional Revolutionary 
Mongol People’s Government pro- 
claimed at Kiakhta (Siberia) by the 
(communist) Revolutionary Mongol 
People’s Party, formed in Russia in 
1918, and controlled by the Far Eastern 
Section of the Third International. 
Urga occupied by Soviet troops. Outer 
Mongolia again declared independent, 
under aforementioned People’s Govern- 
ment. The Living Buddha retains 
ecclesiastical (Lama-Buddhist) pre- 
rogatives. Soviet-Mongol treaty at 
Moscow. 


1922. Chinese protest against the- 


preceding events; followed by others, 
addressed toSovietGovernment. Third 
Congress of Mongol People’s Party, at 
Urga, which determined the subse- 
quent policies of Outer Mongolia on 
Soviet lines. Expulsion of a number 
of Chinese from Outer Mongolia. 
Increasing difficulty of trade for non- 
Russian foreigners in Mongolia, and of 
all trade except through the Mongol 
and Russian State CoUperatives. 

1924. Sino-Soviet treaty recognizes 
that “Outer Mongolia is an integral 
part of the Republic of China, and 
respects Chinese sovereignty therein.” 
Soviet troops later withdrawn, but in- 

. structors and other specialists em- 
ployed with Mongol army. Subse- 
quent correspondence between the 

, Chinese Bureau of Mongolian and 

`, Tibetan affairs and the Mongol Gov- 

- ernment indicates that the latter has 

‘no objection to formal inclusion in 
Chinese Republic, but will not tolerate 
actual Chinese control. About the 
same’ time Chicherin declared in a 
speech: “The Soviet Government rec- 
ognizes Mongolia as a part of the whole 
Republic of China, enjoying, however, 
autonomy so far-reaching as to pre- 
clude Chinese interference with the in- 
ternal affairs, and established inde- 
pendent relations of Mongolia.” 

1924. Death of Living Buddha. 
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No successor proclaimed. Instead, an 
Independent Republic proclaimed. 
This Republic has since negotiated 
(with Russia) concerning its “foreign 
policy” without reference to China. 
The Mongol Constitution nationalizes 
all land, mineral wealth, forests, waters, 
and so forth. All international agree- 
ments and undertakings regarding 
loans prior to 1921 are annulled as 
having been “imposed by force.” 
This includes private debts to non- 
Mongols, and affects millions of dol- 
lars claimed by Chinese trading firms, 
many of the debts having run over 
more than one generation, with inter- 
est and compound interest. State 
monopoly of foreign trade is declared, 
to be introduced gradually. Titles and 
class distinctions of princes and lama 
dignitaries are abolished. In this con- 
nection it might be remarked that 
genuine efforts are evidently being 
made to curtail the power of the great 
lamaseries and reduce the number of 
lamas. According to the Constitution 
the authority of the Republic, which 
has no president, is vested in an elected 
Great Assembly, which appoints the 
different executives of the government. 

1928. Abortive rising of the Barga 
Mongols in Heilungkiang Province, 
Manchuria, as a protest against Chi- 
nese land policy; this revolt collapsed 
when aid was not forthcoming from 
either Outer Mongolia or Russia. 

1929. The “Young Mongol” party 
of Barga took charge of Hailar and 
the Barga region after the flight of the 
Chinese troops during the dispute 
over the Chinese Eastern Railway. 
Few excesses appear to have been 
committed, and the district submitted 
quietly to the return of the Chinese 
after the withdrawal of the Russians; 
but it is possible that the Chinese, 
who already pay a subsidy to the Mon- 
gols of Barga, may have to make some 
further concessions. 
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In conclusion the China Year Book, 
on which the above is mainly based, 
points out that “an official proclama- 
tion, stating that Mongolia has joined 
the other Soviet Republics, is all that 
would be required to make the bond 
between Mongolia and the U. S. S. R. 
complete, although Moscow encour- 
ages the display of complete Mongol 
independence.” 


BARGA AND URIANHAI 


This covers the political situation, 
but the underlying political conditions 
remain the same. The national con- 
sciousness of the Mongols has been 
roused afresh; but it cannot be as- 
sumed that they have, by virtue of a 
constitution, mastered a totally new 
political philosophy. Before consider- 
ing the trend of developments, how- 
ever, two special regions must first be 
“mentioned. The first of these is the 
Barga District, which is inhabited 
mainly by Mongols, together with a 
few Solons, who are ethnically inter- 
mediate between the Mongols and the 
nomadic Tungus of Siberia. This re- 
gion is included in the Heilungkiang 
Province of Manchuria, but divided 
from the rest of Heilungkiang by the 
Hsingan Range. It does not appear to 
have been included in Heilungkiang 
for any other reason than administra- 
tive convenience under the Manchu 
Dynasty. Of recent years, Chinese at- 
tempts to colonize in Barga have roused 
Mongol resistance. Barga has been 
the subject of separate negotiations 
between Russia and China; Russia 
having, before the Russian revolution, 
intervened to guarantee for Barga an 
autonomy similar to that obtained by 
Outer Mongolia during the early years 
of the Chinese Republic. Any move- 
ment aiming at the independence of 
Barga cannot, however, be pressed 
very far without raising acute resist- 
ance, because the territory is trav- 
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ersed, from the Hsingan Mountains to 
the Siberian frontier, by a section of the 
Chinese Eastern Railway. 

Purely Mongol affairs in Barga are 
now administered ‘by a Mongol official 
in Hailar, who also negotiates Sino- 
Mongol affairs with a Chinese official 
stationed in the same town, in charge 
of local Chinese interests. The ulti- 
mate fate of Barga will remain in 
abeyance while the empty lands on the 


other side of the Hsingan are being 


colonized, and the pressure of Chinese 
population brought to bear more im- 
peratively. A railway, however, is 
already under construction which will 
eventually cross the Southern Hsingan, 
traverse Barga west of the Chinese 
Eastern Railway, and join it at Man- 
chouli. When this £s accomplished and 
the weight of the growing Chinese 
population is more strongly felt, the 
Chinese colonization of Barga and the 
extrusion or the absorption of the 
Mongols, will be inevitable. 

The other regior is Urianhai, north 
of western Outer ‘Mongolia, which has 
long had a hazy existence, open to 
possible dispute bezween Mongolia and: 
Siberia. 


and its original inhabitants, the Urlan- _ 
hai tribes, are more Central Abian 
Turkish than Mongol. Owing to the. 
vague historical definition of frontiers 
between the Manchu and the Russian 
Empires, it was possible to question 
which mountain range was properly the 
frontier between Siberia and Mongolia. 
The whole territory is included in 
Mongolia on the official modern Mon- 
gol map; but it is recognized as the 
separate Soviet Republic of Tannu- 
Urianhai by Russia. In recent years 
Russian colonizetion has progressed 
rapidly, and it now appears that the 
Mongols have appointed a diplomatic 
representative to Qizil, the capital, 


It is seperated by mountains . 
_ on the south from Mongolia, and by__ 
mountains on the north from Siberia,” ~ 
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thus recognizing it as a separate 
state. 

In international discussion of the 
Sino-Russian-Mongol situation, there 
is a tendency for each nation to move 
warily, the Russians wishing to confirm 
their frontier and the Mongols to 
fortify their national life, while the 
Chinese bide their time, unless the 
question of Outer Mongolia can be 
raised as a bargaining point. 

Through Inner Mongolia, however, 
especially in the east, Chinese pressure 
is being increasingly felt. It should 
not be forgotten that the civil wars and 
the conflicts of policy within China it- 
self are accompanied by a curious, 
anomalous, and all-important outward 
expansion of the Chinese, racially and 
culturally. The taking over of land 
for colonization is done largely through 
the Mongol princes. During the 
Manchu period, in order to prevent 
united action among the Mongols, 
these princes were encouraged in- 
dividually to lean on support from 
China. This dependence the Chinese 
still encourage, taking over land for 
settlement not from the tribe as a 
whole—to whom by the immemorial 
theory of nomad tribes it belongs—but 
through the princes, who are allotted 
a share of the profits and permanent 
rentals, thus buying them over to the 
Chinese interest. Even so, minor anti- 
Chinese rebellions flare up, but the 
Chinese in suppressing them have al- 
ways the justification of supporting 
the princes. 

The advent of firearms has reversed 
forever the old Mongol military su- 
premacy over the Chinese. More- 
over, the tribes of Inner Mongolia are 
hopelessly divided. Their natural 
leaders not only profit by the Chinese 
colonization, but will not attempt to 
make common cause with Outer Mon- 
golia, because in so doing they would 
come under the Russian influence, 
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which is rapidly undermining the 
authority of hereditary princes. Fi- 
nally, Chinese encroachment is pushed 
on locally from a number of different 
points independently, and cannot be 
met by resistance to, or negotiation 
with, a unified authority. 

The Gobi, as has been pointed out, 
has always been a barrier between 
Inner and Outer Mongolia: 
barrier is now being overcome by the 
rapid construction of new railways on 
the east, in Manchurian territory, 
which will bring colonists into imme- 
diate touch with fertile country in 
Outer Mongolia. The railways them- 
selves accelerate this kind of invasion 
to a rate never before known in the 
long history of Mongol relations with 
the Chinese, throughout which the 
horse has been the standard of speed 
in locomotion. Within three or four, 
years this new direct pressure on 
Outer Mongolia will precipitate a crisis 
in Mongolian affairs and will make 
necessary a more definite understanding 
among Russia, China, and Mongolia. 


CHINESE TURKESTAN 


The province of Sinkiang (Hsin- 
chiang, the New Dominion) first came 
under Chinese rule some two thousand 
years ago; but since that time it has 
been effectively occupied by the Chi- 
nese for a total of less than 450 years.? 
The last Chinese occupation began 
during the seventies of the last century, 
after the suppression of the Moham- 
medan rebellion, which had lasted for 
many years and had been marked by 
great savagery and wholesale slaughter 
on both sides. The ruling clique 
among the Chinese who administer the 
province at the present time is strongly 
influenced by the descendants of offi- 
cials who assumed power after the 
restoration. 

2 Skrine, Chinese 
Methuen, 1925. 
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The confusion of races and languages 
in Chinese Turkestan is in striking 
contrast to the uniformity in Mongolia, 
where in spite of traces of different 
racial origin and slight variations of 
dialect, one general race, culture, 
language, and religion prevail. The 
lower strata of the Chinese minority 
are recruited from immigrants from 

` Kansu, the nearest province of China 
proper. Since the Mohammedan re- 
bellion, Chinese from Chihli have 
settled on the land about Hsihu and in 
the Di Valley, north of the Tien Shan; 
but the Chinese are still much more 
urban and commercial than rural and 
agricultural. 

The most numerous element among 
the subject races is probably the 
Chanto (ch’an-t’ou, ‘“‘turbaned’’) 
Turki, who are farmers and town- 
dwellers occupying the belt from 
‘Hami (Qomul) to Kashgar south of the 
Tien Shan, and from Kashgar to 
Khotan and Charklik along the foot 
ofthe K’unLun. They are Sunni Mos- 
lems of a Central Asian Turkish stock 
which has absorbed other elements, 
and their language is Turki. They are 
also found north of the Tien Shan as 
comparatively recent immigrants. 

Next in numbers, among the settled 
population, are the T’ung-kan, who 
are found both north and south of 
the Tien Shan. They may be de- 
scribed as Mussulman Chinese, having 
much in common with the Chinese 
Mohammedans of Kansu, but little in 
common with the Mohammedans of 
such provinces as Shantung and Chibli. 
They speak Chinese, although many of 
them also speak Turki; in culture they 
are predominantly Chinese, but ra- 
cially they have a pronounced and ob- 
vious Turkic strain. There is a good 
deal of latent antipathy between‘ them 
and the Turki, and an ever-present 
antipathy between them and the true 
Chinese. 
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The remaining sedentary groups are 
small, the most important being the 
Solons and the Sibos in the Ili and the 
Chuguchak regions, descended from 
military colonies planted by the Man- 
chus, and the Sariqolis at the edge of 
the Pamirs. The Dulanis, near Maral- 
bashi, should also be distinguished. 

The most important nomadic groups 
are the Mongols and the Qazaqs. The 
Mongols of Chinese Turkestan are 
related to the Mongols of the Volga, 
called Kalmuk by the Russians. In- 
deed, many of them are descended 
from tribes which migrated to the 
Volga to escape the prolonged wars 
that marked the Manchu conquest of 
Chinese Turkestan, returning from the 
Volga after peace had been restored. 
Their grazing grounds are based on the 
Tien Shan, but minor ranges lead them 
also past Chuguchak to the Altai. 

Geographically, the Altai region of 
Chinese Turkestan belongs perhaps 
rather to Mongolia, but there is no 
doubt that actually it is administered 
by a Chinese official appointed from 
Urumtsi (Tibwafu) the capital of 
Chinese Turkestan. Under the Man- 
chus, until just before the Chinese 
revolution, it was administered as an 
outlying part of Mongolia, but was 
then detached and placed under Chi- 
nese Turkestan. Many maps include 
it in Mongolia, because the cartog- 
raphy of the region is based mainly on 
Russian work, and the Russians, fol- 
lowing up their assertion of a special 
interest in Outer Mongolia at the time 
of the Chinese revolution, have disre- 
garded the Chinese administrative 
change. 

The Qazaqs, like the Mongols, are 
nomadic. They belong to the group of 
tribes called by the Russians Qirghiz- 
Qazaq—a term arising through the 
Russian need to distinguish them from 
the Cossacks. In point of fact, the 
term Qazaq rightfully belongs to them 
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—not to the Cossacks, by whom the 
name was adopted to describe bands of 
Russians who had taken to a semi- 
nomadic pastoral life resembling that of 
the true Qazaqs. Moreover, the true 
Qazags neither call themselves Qirghiz 
nor are admitted by the true Qirghiz 
to be the same people. In the main, 
they are of very old Central Asian 
Turkish stock, but many tribes have 
been obviously affected by contact 
with the Mongols. Like the Mongols, 
they range from the Altai to the Tien 
Shan; but they also range far through 
Siberia, especially the region now set 
apart by the Russians as the separate 
Soviet Republic of Qazaqstan—which, 
however, is regarded as being in a 
stage of tuition, with a limited auton- 
omy. ; 

The Qazags, like all other nomads, 
would like to disregard political fron- 
tiers in favor of traditional grazing 
grounds. Thus the question of mi- 
gration to and from Russian and Chi- 
nese territory, and very often the 
question of the nationality of an in- 
dividual, may become international 
problems. Both the Russian. and Chi- 
nese authorities object to migration out 
of their own territory, because it is 
usually a maneuver to escape taxation. 

The true Qirghiz are much more 
numerous in Russian territory than in 
Chinese Turkestan, where they are 
found in small numbers in the Central 
Tien Shan, on the Chinese Pamirs, and 
even in the K’un Lun. They are of 
an even older and purer Turkic stock 
than are the Qazaqs; but it must be 
emphasized that no race in Chinese 
Turkestan, lying as it does in the path 
of all the major migrations between 
east and west, can be regarded as 
ethnically pure. 

This list does not exhaust the regis- 
ter of peoples under the rule of the 
Chinese in Chinese Turkestan, but it 
indicates at once the nature of the 
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political problem and the method of 
solution. The traditional Chinese pol- 
icy is one of balancing group against 
group, and even of policing one group, 
when necessary, with troops from an- 
other group. 

The alien races of this dominion are, 
however, ruled with far less military 
force than are the provinces of China 
proper. The dominion is remote from ' 
any supply of modern arms. No 
munitions can be obtained through 
China, because they would be seized on 
the way by some army in need; nor 
could they be obtained through Russia 
except in return for concessions to 
Russia of one kind or another. This 
forced inability to purchase arms is an 
enormous financial benefit to the in- 
habitants. 

The general principles of administra- 
tion in Chinese Turkestan, apart from 
the fundamental rule of balancing one’ 
subject group against another, have 
grown out of their experience since the 
Mohammedan rebellion. After that 
rebellion, the Turki speaking Moslems 
were treated with surprising lenience, 
as misguided rebels, while the T’ung- 
kan and Chinese Moslems were sub- 
jected to the most drastic treatment as 
traitors. The return of the Chinese 
to power was, on the whole, a welcome 
relief after the years of warfare. 
The great decrease of population made 
prosperity easy for any man who was 
willingto work. The officials appear to 
have taken their share of this revived 
prosperity without making oppressive 
exactions which might have provoked 
such fresh rebellion as actually 
broke out in China proper, where 
the defeated Mohammedans were 
goaded to desperation. Government 
was, in practice, left in the hands of 
headmen and minor officials drawn 
from the native population, the Chinese 
officials exercising little more than a 
Under this sys- 
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tem many abuses occur; but as the 
Chinese officials are frequently trans- 
ferred and the native officials are per- 
manent, any resentment aroused is 
directed against the petty tyrant 
rather than the Chinese official. 

Minor disturbances occurred at the 
time of the Chinese revolution, and a 
number of Manchus were massacred; 
but the province was quickly set in 
order by Yang Tseng Hsin, an official 
of the old administration, who in- 
stalled himself as governor and, after 
his office had been confirmed from 
Peiping, remained in power until his 
murder in 1928. This murder was 
perpetrated by one of his own lieu- 
tenants, in an attempt to seize the 
supreme power; but the murderer was 
overpowered and executed by the more 
faithful members of the old governing 
_ Clique, one of whom later emerged as 

governor. He is now known, under 
the terminology favored by Nanking 
Nationalism, as Chairman of the 
Provincial Committee; but actually he 
rules as independently as did the old 
governor, and carries out the same 
policies. 

The essence of these policies is to 
maintain prosperity, and contentment 
as the best guarantee against native 
insurrection, and to be exceedingly 
wary of any intercourse with China, 
in order to avoid being drawn into the 
civil wars of the Chinese provinces. 
This necessarily entails the refusal of 
any aid from China proper. This 
curious necessity, together with the 
decline of trade in the direction of 
China, owing to civil wars, banditry, 
and the closing of the caravan routes 
through Mongolia, makes the dominion 
of Chinese Turkestan essentially de- 
pendent, in its economic and political 
relations, on the good will of Soviet 
Russia. The most important activi- 
ties of the governing caste are therefore 
directed toward exploiting the trade 
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with Russia, while avoiding to the best 
of their ability the consequences of the 
increased Russian hold over the prov- 
ince. 

There is a total lack of banking 
facilities in Chinese Turkestan, which 
makes it impossible for officials to remit 
their profits direct y out of the prov- 
ince. The paper currency is therefore, 
although actually worthless and practi- 
cally without metal backing, a stable 
medium of exchange. This is an 
inestimable boon to the province, and 
is in striking contrast with the rest 
of China, where the continual depre- 
ciation of paper impoverishes the pub- 
lic. Officials in Chinese Turkestan 
rely on trade for their profits. By 
engaging directly cr indirectly in trade, 
they can export produce out of the 
country—formerly to China and now 
to Russia—and bank the proceeds 
abroad or remit indirectly to China. 

The policy of the Soviet Government 
toward Chinese Turkestan is, as might 
be expected, highly “realistic.” The 
Russian authorities are quite content 
to uegotiate, through their consuls, 
local agreements with the Chinese 
authorities without reference to the 
Central Government in Nanking. The 
lack of market competition from China 
gives the Russian state-monopoly firms 
a cheap buying market for raw prod- 
ucts and a good selling market for 
manufactured articles, both of which 
are urgently needed by their struggling 
manufacturing industries. Moreover, 
the economic pressure which they can 
exert on the trade of the province in- 
sures a lack of friction with the Chinese 
authorities. This explains why, al- 
though Soviet Russia has no diplomatic 
or consular repr2sentatives in China 
proper, and although Russian troops 
were recently engaged in active meas- 
ures in Manchuria, the consuls were 
never withdrawn from Chinese Turke- 
stan and trade was never interrupted. 
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A certain amount of communistic 
propaganda is spread in Chinese Turke- 
stan. Itis enough to keep the adminis- 
tration watchful and anxious, and, to 
indicate the trouble that could be 
stirred up by an intensive campaign; 
but there does not appear to be any 
immediate likelihood of a policy of 
annexation on the part of Russia. 
The present Russian policy, in fact, 
would appear to be rather less aggres- 
sive than it was under the Czar. As 


for the subject peoples under Chinese - 


rule, it.cannot be said that they regard 
their present condition as the political 
optimum; but they are given enough 
scope in the management of their own 
affairs to keep them from excessive 
discontent. They certainly do not 
dislike the Chinese enough, nor trust 
each other enough, to concert any 
general rebellion without provocation; 
and above all, they have sufficient 
wealth and prosperity at stake to keep 
them from hasty insurrection. 


SUMMARY 


The most striking contrast between 
Mongolia and Chinese Turkestan is 
that, while the Chinese have been 
driven from Outer Mongolia, they are 
rapidly advancing toward it again, 
aided by railway construction in Man- 
churia, which is increasing the pressure 
on the eastern borders of Mongolia. 
Wherever the Chinese advance, the 
majority of the Mongols are driven out, 
and the small minority which remain 
are rapidly absorbed among the Chi- 
nese. In Chinese Turkestan, on the 
contrary, the Chinese can hardly be 
said to be replacing or absorbing the 
native populations, and fresh recruit- 
ment from China has practically 
ceased, owing to the fear of implication 
in Chinese provincial politics and civil 
wars, which would immediately destroy 
prosperity and incite rebellion in every 
native community, making Russian 
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intervention unavoidable. Moreover, 
while the Chinese are constructing 
railways in Manchuria, the Russian 
“Turk-Sib” railway, linking the sys- 
tems of Russian Turkestan and Siberia, 
will consolidate the Russian position 
along the frontier of Chinese Turkestan. 

Neither the Mongols nor any of the 
peoples of Chinese Turkestan are 
strong enough numerically or advanced 
enough culturally, to resist any pro- 
nounced racial or cultural invasion. 
Their political ideas of independence or 
the formation of a state cannot be 
measured by the scale of West Europe 
or America. Even in Mongolia, where 
there is a vigorous national feeling, 
there is little understanding of the 
problems of a nation. 

In so far as the people of Mongolia 
and Chinese Turkestan—whose vast 
territories taken together are almost 
as great as China proper—are destined 
in the future to come within the scope 
of Chinese advance, they are doomed 
to obliteration. In so far as they may 
come within the reach of Russia, they 
are also destined to lose their national 
identity; but, the Russian culture 
being more tolerant of alien elements 
than the Chinese, they may well retain 
a recognizable measure of their own 
racial, cultural, and religious char- 
acteristics, as have the Buriat Mongols 
and many other minorities in Siberia 
and Russia. 

The Russians, while their influence is 
profound, politically in Outer Mongolia 
and economically in Chinese Turke- 
stan, are in no position to occupy these 
territories with an overwhelming Rus- 
sian population; whereas the eventual 
occupation of them by a population 
solidly Chinese is the sum of Chinese 
ambition. The Russian aim appears 
to be essentially the same that it was 
under the Czar—the provision of a 
sound geographical frontier, backed by 
railways, against the inevitable future 
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when Russia, from the Amur to the 
Pamirs, can no longer shelter behind 
buffer territories, but must confront 
at short range a strong Chinese popula- 
tion and, in all probability, a consoli- 
dated Chinese power. 

The exact determination of so long 
and vital a frontier will be a grave 
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problem for several generations to 
come; a problem vital to Russia and 
China, as well as to the pawns of the 
game, the native populations of Mon- 
golia and Chinese Turkestan; and a 
problem the ultimate solution of which 
may well affect the balance of history 
as between East and West. 


Japanese Expansion in China! 


By Joun E. ORCHARD 
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HE material expansion of the Jap- 

anese Empire has been accom- 
plished mainly at the expense of China. 
The penetration of the mainland of 
Asia began in the last half of the nine- 
teenth century, very shortly after 
Japan had surrendered her isolation at 
the insistence of the United States and 
the European Powers. It has taken 
many forms ranging from the out-and- 
out annexation of Chinese soil, the 
leasing of territory, and the declaration 
of spheres of influence, to the attempt 
to secure control of resources through 
commercial domination. It has been 
inspired by a number of motives—de- 
fense, the need of an outlet for the 
crowding Japanese population, the 
search for raw materials for Japanese 
industries, and the hope of capturing 
markets for Japanese commodities. It 
has been attended by varying degrees 
` of success. 


THE ACQUISITION OF KORBA 


In the modern period, the earliest 
interest of Japan in the Asiatic main- 
land seems to have been directed prin- 
cipally by a fear of possible invasion. 
The Japanese strategists maintained 
that the Korean peninsula, thrust out 
from the continent as a threatening 


1 This paper is a part of a study on the Indus- 
trialization of the Far East that is being made 
under the auspices of the Council for Research in 
the Social Sciences of Columbia University. It 
18 based upon published data and upon material 
obtained in the Orient ın 1926 and 1927. The 
first volume of the investigation, The Economic 
Position of Japan: The Progress of Industrializa- 
tion, has just been published by the McGraw- 
Hill Book Co. 


spearhead, menaced the safety of Japan 
and that the control of the peninsula 
was essential to the Japanese defenses. 
There was ample historical foundation 
for their position. All of the foreign 
wars of Japan had been with Korea 
and it was from Korea that the ill- 
fated Mongol attack on Japan had 
been launched by Kublai Khan in 1274. 
With the activity of Russia in south- 
ern Manchuria toward the end of the 
nineteenth century, the figure of speech 
was broadened somewhat and the Liao- 
tung Peninsula, extending into the Gulf 


“of Chihli, became a second prong of the ° 


spearhead. 

Japan, in 1876, concluded a treaty 
with Korea. It was ostensibly a 
treaty of commerce, but under it Japan 
assumed some degree of control in 
Korean internal affairs. China had 
claimed suzerainty over the peninsula 
for several centuries and resented the 
Japanese intrusion. The conflicting 
interests of the two countries culmi- 
nated in 1894 in the Sino-Japanese War. 
Japan was easily victorious. By the 
Treaty of Shimonoseki, signed in 1895, 
China recognized the complete inde- 
pendence of Korea, thus opening the 
way to Japanese penetration. By the 
same treaty, China ceded to Japan, 
Formosa and the Pescadores Islands, 
lying between Formosa and the con- 
tinent, and also Port Arthur and the 
Liaotung Peninsula of Manchuria. 
The expansion of the Japanese Empire 
had begun, and Japan apparently had 
acquired control of the territory on the 
mainland considered necessary for her 


safety. 
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JAPANESE EXPANSION IN CHINA 


But Japan was not permitted to en- 
joy the full fruits of the victory over 
China, for on the pretext of preserving 
the sovereignty of China and safe- 
guarding the peace of the Far East, 
Russia, France, and Germany insisted 
that the Manchurian territory should 
be restored to China. It was soon evi- 
dent that the concern of the three 
powers was not dictated by altruistic 
motives. France, was continually ex- 
tending her sphere of influence in South 
China, and in 1897 Germany estab- 
lished a foothold in the Shantung Pen- 
insula with the leasing of Kiaochow 
Bay. Russia’s interest marked her own 
ambitions in Manchuria. Within three 
years of the signing of the Treaty of 
Shimonoseki, Russia had obtained from 
China a lease for a period of twenty- 
five years on the Liaotung Peninsula— 
_ the very territory denied to Japan by 
the three powers—and a concession to 
construct a railway northward from 
Port Arthur and Talienwan to the 
Chinese Eastern Railway in northern 
Manchuria. These agreements were 
regarded as a direct threat to the safety 
of Japan. They were the second step 
toward the Russo-Japanese War, the 
first being Russia’s interference three 
years earlier at the conclusion of the 
Sino-Japanese War. The third and 
final step was the Russian penetration 
into Korea. ; 


JAPANESE EXPANSION IN MANCHORIA 


War was declared with Russia in 
1904 after Japan had concluded a de- 
fensive alliance with Great Britain. 
Again Japan was victorious. By the 
Treaty of Portsmouth of September, 
1905, Russia agreed to withdraw from 
Korea. Eventual autonomy was prom- 
ised to the Koreans, but for the time 
being, Japan established a protectorate. 
Autonomy has never materialized. In 
1910, the protectorate was terminated 
and Korea was annexed to the Japa- 
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nese Empire. By the Treaty of Ports- 
mouth, Russia also agreed to transfer 
to Japan, “with the consent of China,” 
the lease on the Liaotung Peninsula 
and also the railway between Port 
Arthur and Dalny (Dairen) and Chang- 
chun, together with the coal mines be- 
longing to or worked by the railway 
and all rights and privileges enjoyed 
in the railway zone.? This railway is 
the present South Manchuria Railway. 

In December, 1905, a treaty was ne- 
gotiated between China and Japan in 
which China gave the necessary con- 
sent to the transfer of the lease and 
concession by Russia. The original 
lease over the Liaotung Peninsula, 
concluded in 1898 between Russia and 
China, was to expire in 1923, and the 
concession over the railroad in 1938. 
Both terms were much too brief to 
satisfy the desire of Japan for control 
over the area or to encourage any in- 
vestments in Manchuria by Japanese 
or foreign capitalists. Accordingly, 
one of the Twenty-one Demands of 
1915, reluctantly consented to by 
China, provided that both leases 
should be amended to run for ninety- 
nine years, the lease over Liaotung to 
expire in 1997, and the restoration of 
the South Manchuria Railway and the 
railway zone to China to occur in 2002.* 

The war with Russia and the subse- 
quent treaties and agreements estab- 
lished Japan firmly in Korea and in 
South Manchuria, and the first aim of 
Japanese penetration of the continent, 
the removal of a possible threat to the 
safety of the Empire, had been accom- 
plished. Both peninsulas are now con- 
sidered to be integral and vital parts of 
the Japanese defenses. 

In the following discussion of Japa- 

2? Willoughby, W. W., Foreign Rights and Inter- 
ests in China. 

3 China’s Official History of the Recent Sino- 
Japanese Treaties, also The Chino-Japanese 
Negotiations, Chinese Oficial Statement with Doou- 
ments and Treaties and Annexures, Peking: 1915. 
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nese penetration into China and its 
bearing upon the Japanese population 
problem and the search for raw ma- 
terials for Japanese industries, Korea 
will not be included. It has been a long 
time since China has exercised any 
effective control over Korea, and at 
present even the most rabid Chinese 
nationalists are making no claims to 
sovereignty. Korea is a part of the 
Japanese Empire and is likely to re- 
main so. If Japan should withdraw, 
it would be in favor of an independent 
Korea and not in recognition of any 
Chinese demands. 

The South Manchuria Railway is 
perhaps the most valuable of the prop- 
erties and rights transferred by Russia 
to Japan. For the operation of the 
railway and for the exploitation of the 
rights in Manchuria obtained under 
the Treaty of Portsmouth, Japan 
organized a joint stock company, the 
South Manchuria Railway Company, 
in which the Government owns a per- 
centage of the stock sufficient to assure 
to it permanent control. The railway 
has a total length of 691 miles. It 
extends from the southern ports of 
Port Arthur and Dairen northward to 
Changchun with a branch line from 
Mukden to Antung and shorter branches 
to Yingkow, Yentai, and Fushun. 

This railway is very important stra- 
tegically, for the nation that controls it 
controls South Manchuria. It taps 
the rich agricultural and mineral re- 
sources of Manchuria and gives to 
Japan a commercial domination that 
extends far beyond the limits of the 
railway zone. Its operation has been 
highly profitable, and in the fiscal year 
ending March 31, 1929, a net profit of 
over 42,000,000 yen ($21,000,000) was 
realized, despite the heavy losses of the 
many subsidiaries* The railway has 
undoubtedly attracted Japanese capi- 
tal into Manchuria. According to an 

4 Trans-Pacific, Tokyo: May 30, 1929. 
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estimate made by the South Man- 
churia Railway Company, the amount 
of Japanese capital invested in Man- 
churia at the end of the fiscal year 1928, 
including the investment in the railway, 
was 1,563,118,000 yen (over $750,000,- 
000). 


MANCHURIA as A POPULATION 
OUTLET FOR JAPAN 


With her position in Manchuria 
firmly established, the attention of 
Japan was turned to the possibilities of 
colonization. The area of South Man- 
churia brought under Japanese influ- 
ence contains vast stretches of level 
and gently rolling land, much of it as 
yet untouched, the soil is fertile, and 
the climate excellent for agriculture. 
The population density was not more 
than a fifth or a sixth of the density in 
the Japanese islands. 

The Japanese Government an- ` 
nounced in 1906 its intention of send- 
ing to South Manchuria one million 
colonists within a period of ten years. 
But the Japanese have not proved to be 
willing pioneers, and they have not 
been able to compete with the Chinese 
peasants now entering Manchuria at 
the rate of more than a million a year. 
In 1927, after more than twenty years 
of control, there were in all of Man- 
churia, in a total population of over 
27,000,000, not more than 240,000 
Japanese. Of that number, only 
about one half were agriculturists. 
The remainder were merchants or they 
were attached to the South Manchuria 
Railway or to the enterprises that it has 
established. No one in Japan today 
has any illusions with regard to Man- 
churia as a possible outlet for the Japa- 
nese population. It is generally con- 
ceded that in population, at least, the 
area will remain Chinese. i ' 

5 South Manchuria Railway Company: Report 
on Progress in Manchuria, 1907—1928, p. 47. 

8 Op. cit, p. 12. 
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No other territory, now or formerly 
under Chinese control, seems to offer 
any opportunities for Japanese settle- 
ment. The humid level areas suitable 
for rice cultivation are already crowded. 
The plains of Inner Mongolia are 
scantily populated, but the agricultural 
conditions are less favorable than the 
conditions in Manchuria and the area 
is being settled rapidly by migrants 
from the Chinese famine districts. 


MANCHURIA 48 A SOURCE or Foop AND 
Raw MATERIAIS 


The more recent interest in Man- 
churia and in the rest of China has 
been centered upon the possibilities of 
these areas as sources of food for the 
rapidly increasing population of Japan 
and of raw materials for the Japanese 
manufacturing industries. Manchuria 
is a rich agricultural region, and a 
greatly increased production of soy 
bears, rice, wheat, maize, sorghum, 
millet, and meat is possible. As the 
„population becomes denser through 
the Chinese migrations, the local de- 
mand for food will undoubtedly be- 
come greater; but for many years to 
come there will be a surplus for export, 
and Japan can look to Manchuria for 
food products. 

The principal factory industry of 
Japan is the spinning of cotton yarns. 
No cotton is cultivated in Japan 
proper, because of the limited area of 
arable land and the demand for food 
crops. Raw cotton for the mills is 
imported from India, the United 
States, and China. It is Japan’s lead- 
ing import commodity. Japan is en- 
couraging the cultivation of cotton in 
Manchuria in the hope of being able to 
secure a part of her consumption from 
territory under her control. In 1928, 
about 7,400 acres of cotton were cul- 
tivated in Kwantung Leased Terri- 
tory of the Liaotung Peninsula, with 
& reported production of 4,000,000 
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pounds of cotton;’ but it is difficult to 
accept the figure since it would mean 
the phenomenal average yield of 540 
pounds per acre. 

The Japanese Government has an- 
nounced that it intends to extend the 
cultivation of cotton in the Leased 
Territory and in the Railway Zone to 
almost 600,000 acres with an es- 
timated annual production of 256,000,- 
000 pounds.? It should be noted, how- 
ever, that this is a rather optimistic 
estimate, for it is based upon the ex- 
pectation of a per acre yield of over 425 
pounds—a yield greater than the aver- 
age for any cotton-producing country, 
even Egypt, and more than three times 
the yield that the Japanese are now 
securing in Korea. Even if this very 
generous estimate should prove to be 
accurate, the total will be sufficient to 
replace less than one fifth of the raw 
cotton now imported by Japan from 
foreign countries. 


Coat AND TRON RESOURCES OF 
MANCHORIA 


A poverty of iron ore and of coking 
coal is the most serious obstacle that 
Japan has encountered in her program 
of industrialization. In Japan proper, 
there is a very small] reserve of iron ore, 
probably no more than eighty million 
tons, and practically no coal that will 
produce a satisfactory metallurgical 
coke. The two materials are essential 
to the development of an iron and steel 
industry, and upon iron and steel rests 
the industrial and military strength of 
anation. The Japanese iron and steel 
industry is already dependent upon the 
continent of Asia for ore and coking 
coal, and if there is to be any great 
expansion, Japan must secure control 
of an assured supply of both. 

Manchuria has resources of coal and 


‘Japan Advertiser, Annual Review, p. 45, 
Tokyo: 1929. 
3 Op, ott. 
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of iron ore. The coal reserves of the 
part of Manchuria under Japanese in- 
fluence constitute over one half of the 
total for all of Manchuria and have 
been estimated at 1.5 billion tons.” It 
is not a large reserve. It would be ex- 
hausted by the United States in a little 
more than two years. It is not even a 
large reserve in comparison with the 
limited coal supply of Japan proper, 
for it is estimated that the main islands 
possess a little over seven billion tons.!° 
The Manchurian coal deposits are now 
worked at three points by Japanese in- 
terests—Penhsihu, Fushun, and Yentai. 

The Penhsihu deposit is situated 
about thirty-five miles from Mukden 
and is operated by a joint SinoJapa- 
nese company organized in 1909 by 
Okura and Company, a Japanese firm. 
The reserve is not large, being es- 
timated at about 190 million tons;" 
but it is of especial importance, since it 
is one of the few deposits, not only in 
Manchuria but in all of China, that 
produces a coking coal. The present 
output is between 400,000 and 500,000 
tons per year.” 

The Fushun deposit, located about 
twenty-five miles east of Mukden, is 
_ the property of the South Manchuria 
Railway Company. The reserves have 
been estimated at 839 million tons.” 
The coal is of good quality for steam 
purposes and for gas, but it does not 
coke. The output is now over seven 
million tons a year.“ Several shafts 
have been sunk but the output is 
mainly from open pits, the Fushun 
mine being the largest open-cut mine 


? Hsieh, C. Y., General Statement or ihe 
Mining Industry, 1918-1925, Special Report, 
No. 2, Geological Survey of China, Dec., 1926. 

10 Coal Resources of the World, Twelfth Inter- 
national Geological Congress, Toronto: 1913. 

u Hsieh, op. cit. 

12 China Year Book, 1929-1980. 

18 Hsieh, op. cù. 

“Communication from South Manchuria 
Railway, New York Office. 
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in the world. The coal is consumed 
mainly by the South Manchuria Rail- 
way. In the fiscal year 1927-1928, 
some 3,400,000 tons were exported, 
about one half going to Japan proper. 

The Yentai mine is a small property 
located about fifty miles south of 
Mukden and operated by the South 
Manchuria Railway. Its output is 
about 150,000 tons per year." 

The.iron ore reserves of Manchuria 
extend in a narrow zone of detached 
deposits for a distance of 125 miles 
from the Korean border southwest- 
ward across Manchuria to the Liao- 
tung Gulf and are apparently contin- 
ued for another 235 miles under the sea 
and into northwestern Chihli Province. 
The Manchurian deposits have been 
estimated to contain total reserves of 
about one billion tons of ore with a | 
metallic iron content of approximately 
300 to $50 million tons, or about the 
metallic content of the ore reserves of 
Germany and the United Kingdom, 
and about one seventh of the metallic 
content of the estimated reserves of’ 
the United States. The bulk of the 
ore is of low grade with from 45 to 55 
per cent of silica and only 30 to 35 per 
cent of iron. In any other country, 
much of the reserve would scarcely be 
considered as ore. 

Scattered through the low grade ore 
of Manchuria, there are a number of 
small pockets with ore of sixty per cent, 
or more, iron content, but Tegengren 
estimates the total reserve of such ore 
at perhaps ten million tons, or not more 
than one per cent of the Manchurian 
total. It is the only ore comparable 
in quality to that used in the great in- 
dustrial countries, and the reserve is 
wholly inadequate as a basis of an iron 


1 Op. cit. 

18 Tegengren, F. R., “The Iron Ores and Iron 
Industry of China,” Memoirs af the Geological 
Survey of China, Series A, No. 2, pp. 97-121, 
Dec., 1923. 
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and steel industry of any magnitude. 
If only this ore is considered, the Man- 
churian reserves are not more than 
two and a half per cent of the reserves 
of Germany, less than two per cent of 
the reserves of the United Kingdom, 
and one fourth of one per cent of the 
reserves of the United States. 


Tron INDUSTRY or MANCHURIA 
There are two modern iron plants in 
Manchuria, both Japanese, the one at 
Penhsihu, owned and operated by the 
same joint Sino-Japanese company 


that controls the Penhsihu colliery, . 


and the other at Anshan, owned and 
operated by a Sino-Japanese subsidiary 
of the South Manchuria Railway 
Company. The Penhsihu plant ob- 
tains its coke from the Penhsihu col- 
liery and its iron ore from the Miao- 
Erh-Kou iron mine, owned by the same 
* company and situated about twenty- 
five miles distant. Limestone is quar- 
ried near the blast furnaces. The 
Miao-Erh-Kou deposit contains, it is 
estimated, a reserve of approximately 
one hundred million tons of ore, not 
more than two million tons of which is 
of sufficiently high grade to be con- 
sidered as ore at the present time.!” 

At the Penhsihu plant, there are two 
blast furnaces of 180 tons daily ca- 
pacity, the first having been completed 
in 1915. The operation of the plant 
has been very irregular, and since 1918 
the output has ranged from 24,000 to 
79,000 tons per year. There is no 
steel plant connected with the blast 
furnaces, and practically all of the pig 
iron is shipped to Japan. With the 
present capacity of the Penhsihu 
plant, the reserve of high-grade ore at 
Miao-Erh-Kou will be exhausted before 
1935. If the plant is to continue, some 


17 Wang, C. F., “Coal and Iron Deposits of 
the Penhsihu District, Manchuria,” Transac- 
tions of American Institute of Mining Engineers, 
Vol. 59, p. 414. 
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method of utilizing the low-grade ores 
must be perfected. Already, a small 
quantity of ore is brought in from 
Korea for mixing. 


Ansan Iron Works 


The Anshan Iron Works was con- 
structed at Anshan to utilize the iron 
ore of the deposit discovered there in 
1909 by a representative of the Geologi- 
cal Institute of the South Manchuria 
Railway Company and opened to ex- 
ploitation by Japanese subjects in 1915 
by one of the Twenty-one Demands. 

The first furnace of the Anshan Iron 
Works was blown in in 1919 and the 
second in 1920. Each furnace has a 
daily capacity of three hundred tons. 
The plant in its brief history has proved 
to be a very expensive enterprise. Its 
original cost was between twenty and 
thirty million dollars gold, and in the 
ten-year period from 1919 to 1929, 
heavy operating losses were reported in 
every year except the last, and in that 
year the profit was made possible, in 
part at least, through a reduction in the 
book value of the plant by fifty per 
cent of its original cost. For the ten- 
year period, the net loss in the opera- 
tion of the plant has been a little over 
$12,000,000. 

The high operating costs have been 
due to technical difficulties and to the 
unsatisfactory character of the raw 
materials. When the plant was built, 
it was expected that the fuel would be 
obtained from the Fushun colliery 
about seventy-five miles to the north, 
but it was later discovered that the 
Fushun coal does not coke without 
mixing with some other coal. At the 
present time, coke is made from a mix- 
ture of twenty per cent Penhsihu coal 
and eighty per cent Fushun coal. The 
coke produced is apparently cheaper 

18 Trans-Pacific, Tokyo: May 9, 1929. 

19 South Manchuria Railway: Report on Prog- 
ress in Monchuria, p. 90. i 
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than that used in any of the furnaces of 
Japan proper, but its cost is still about 
twenty-five per cent higher than the 
coke costs at the Pittsburgh furnaces.?° 
It is high in ash and in moisture con- 
tent. 

The most serious difficulty experi- 
enced at the Anshan Iron Works has 
been with the quality of the iron ore. 
The Anshan deposit has been estimated 
to contain four hundred million tons of 
iron ore, but the bulk of it is like most 
Manchurian ore, high in silica and low 
in iron content. The high-grade ore 
available by open cut mining probably 
does not exceed two million tons, but 
it is possible that additional reserves 
will be discovered through prospecting 
at greater depths with diamond drills. 
When the plant began operation, an 
attempt was made to utilize the low- 
grade ores, but the pig iron produced 
was not salable, because of its high 
silicon content.” 

With the failure of the low-grade ore, 
only the pockets of high-grade ore were 
worked for a time. It was realized, 
however, that the reserve of such ore 
was entirely inadequate and that some 
method of utilizing the low-grade ore 
must be perfected if the plant was to be 
successful. A great deal of money has 
been spent in experimentation, and re- 
cently it was announced that a method 
of concentrating the ore through roast- 
ing and magnetic separation had been 
worked out. Such a process is tech- 
nically possible, but it adds materially 
to costs of production. If it is success- 
ful economically, it will be of the great- 
est importance to Manchuria and to 


20 Ehlers, J. H., “Raw Materials Entering into 
the Japanese Iron and Steel Industry,” U. 8. 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Trade 
Information Bulletin 578, p. 20. 

z Tegenpren, op. cH., p. 118. 

2 Hoyt, Lansing W., The Anshan Iron and 
Steel Works, Manchuria, unpublished report, 
No. 7187, to U. S. Bureau of Foreign and Domes- 
tic Commerce, Jan. 24, 1923. 
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Japan, but it is not likely that it will 
make possible the development of an 
iron and steel industry that can com- 
pete with countries utilizing raw ore. 
For a number of years, the output of 
the Anshan Iron Works was far below 
capacity, but in 1927 and again in 1928 
it was a little over 200,000 tons, ap- 
parently as a result of the new proc- 
ess. There is no steel plant at An- 
shan, and the pig is sent to Japan. 


OrurR Raw MATERIALS 


Manchuria may supply other raw 
materials to Japan. Along the eastern 
borders there are extensive forests, and 
the Japanese Government has already 
entered into agreements with the Chi- 
nese authorities for their exploitation. 
The South Manchuria Railway Com- 
pany is constructing a plant at Fushun, 
for the distillation of oil shale and the 
manufacture of ammonium sulphate.” ° 
Plans have been announced for the 
building of a soda ash plant and a plant 
for the production of nitrogen fertilizer 
from the gases at the Anshan Iron 
Works. All of these enterprises are 
of little importance to Japan in com- 
parison with the efforts to manufacture 
iron and steel in Manchuria. 

Manchuria is a rich land, but its 
wealth is by no means sufficient to 
meet all of the needs of Japan. Man- 
churian coal will be shipped to Japan, 
but it will not solve Japan’s most press- 
ing fuel problem since Manchurian 
coal is like Japanese coal and only a 
small part of it will coke. The iron 
ore presents many difficult technical 
problems in its utilization because of 
its low grade. But aside from any 
deficiencies of quality or quantity, the 
Manchurian resources are a precarious 
dependence for Japan since they are 


3 Communication from South Manchuria 
Railway Company, New York Office. 

“South Manchuria Railway Company: Re 
port on Progress in Manchuria, p 88. 
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on alien territory. There has been no 
transfer of sovereignty from China to 
Japan. Japan controls the Liaotung 
Peninsula—a very small area impor- 
tant chiefly as a commercial outlet of 
Manchuria—and she operatestheSouth 
Manchuria Railway, both on leases 
that expire at the end of the present 
century. Theremainder of Manchuria 
is under Chinese administration though 
Japan claims some police powers. 

The agricultural and mineral wealth 
of Manchuria is not located in the 
Liaotung Peninsula, and only to a very 
limited extent is it in the railway zone. 
Commodities shipped from Manchuria 
to Japan must pay the Manchurian 
export taxes, and when they enter 
Japan they pay all import duties ex- 
actly as though they had originated in 
a foreign country. If the flow of raw 
materials to Japan should become im- 
portant, its continuation would depend 
upon the acquiescence of China, and it 
would be subject to interruption at 
every civil disturbance. The security 
of Japanese industry could be assured 
only with the occupation of Manchuria 
by Japan and the annexation of the 
territory as a part of the Empire—a 
step that would be attended inevitably 
with many difficulties in view of the 
growing strength of China, the rapid 
settlement of Manchuria by Chinese 
peasants, and the certain opposition of 
the other world powers. 


THe SHANTUNG PENINSULA 


Germany had obtained from China 
in 1897 a ninety-nine-year lease on the 
harbor of Kiaochow and the surround- 
ing territory, and concessions for the 
building of railways and the exploita- 
tion of minerals in the Shantung Pen- 
insula, At the outbreak of the World 
War, Japan occupied Kiaochow and 
laid claim to all of Germany’s holdings 
in Shantung. By the Twenty-one 
Demands of 1915, China was forced to 
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agree to the transfer to Japan of the 
German “rights, interests, and conces- 
sions in relation to Shantung,”* but 
the Chinese delegates to the Paris 
Peace Conference refused to sign the 
Treaty of Versailles containing a sanc- 
tion for that transfer. Japan had 
already occupied Shantung and contin- 
ued to hold the territory; but the oppo- 
sition became so strong, not only in 
China but in the United States and 
other countries, that at the Washing- 
ton Conference for the Limitation of 
Armament in 1921, Japan agreed to 
withdraw from Shantung, retaining, 
however, certain rights in the port of 
Kiaochow, the railways, and the mines. 

In the Washington agreement, it was 
provided that the Shantung mines 
should be placed under a Sino-Japanese 
company with the capital equally di- 
vided between Chinese and Japanese 
nationals. German interests had been 
operatiiig three mines in Shantung, the 
Tzuchuan and Fangtze coal mines and 
the Chinlingchen iron mine. The coal 
mines are of little importance, and to- 
gether in 1925 produced less than 750,- 
000 tons.** It was at first believed 
that the iron reserves at Chinlingchen 
were very large, but later investiga- 
tions have reduced the estimates to less 
than fourteen million tons.?” The 
Japanese began mining operations in 
1919, but for some reason the output 
fell off sharply after the first year, and 
since 1928 there has apparently been 
no production. Shantung has been of 
little value as a source of raw materials. 


JAPANESE CONTROL IN THE YANGTZE 
. VALLEY 


So pressing has been the need for 
raw materials for the iron and steel 
industry that Japan has sought to se- 


2 Ching’s Official History of the Recent Sino 
Japanese Treaites, op. cit. 
% Hsieh, op. cit. 
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cure commercial control of iron ore and 
coal resources in parts of China not 
under Japanese political influence. 
Her efforts have been attended with 
some success, for in recent years Japan 
has had control of approximately 
seventy-five to eighty per cent of the 
iron ore output of China outside of 
Manchuria. This output has been 
small, however, ranging from 500,000 
to 1,000,000 tons per year in the five- 
year period 1923-1927, or less than the 
output of a single week for the iron 
mines of the United States. 

Japan has been especially active in 
the Yangtze Valley and has obtained 
control of the properties of the Han 
Yeh Ping Iron and Coal Company. 
The company owns an iron and steel 
plant at Hanyang—one of the cities on 
the Yangtze River near Hankow—an 
iron mine at Tayeh, eighty miles down 
the river, and a deposit of coking coal 
at Pinghsiang near Changsha, 825 
miles to the south. 

The company has always been in 
financial difficulties, and it is through 
those difficulties that Japanese in- 
terests have gained control. Begin- 
ning in 1899, loans have been made to 
the Han Yeh Ping Company by Japa- 
nese banks and commercial firms and 
by the Japanese Imperial Steel Works. 
The loan agreements have provided for 
repayment in pig iron and iron ore. 
By the end of 1929, the loans outstand- 
ing totaled 49,000,000 yen (824,- 
500,000).28 

It is probable that much of that 
amount will never be repaid. The 
money has been wasted and some of it 
has even been diverted to the use of 
Chinese generals in the carrying on of 
their civil wars. Some pig iron has 
been sent to Japan, but the amount 
has never been over 150,000 tons per 
year, and since 1926 there have been 


38 Trans-Pacific, Jan. 2, 1980. 
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no deliveries. The Hanyang furnaces 
were closed down in 1926 or 1927, 
probably because of the interruption of 
the fuel supply, and they have appar- 
ently not been blown in again. 

The deliveries of ore to Japan from 
the Tayeh mines have also fallen off, 
though they totaled 300,000 to 400,000 
tons per year before the disturbances 
in China and were an important part 
of the ore supply of the Imperial Steel 
Works. The Tayeh ‘deposit is one of 
the best in China. The ore is a high- 
grade hematite with fifty-eight per 
cent iron content. The reserves have 
been estimated at twenty million tons 
minable by open cut methods;”* but 
under the present loan contracts, the 
Han Yeh Ping Iron and Coal Company 
has agreed to deliver to Japan in the 
next forty years, in the form of pig 
and ore, the equivalent of thirty 
million tons of ore, or ten million tons 
more than the Tayeh reserves. In 
the same period, the blast furnaces at 
Hanyang and the recently constructed 
furnaces at Tayeh will require fifteen 
to twenty million tons of ore if kept in 
operation. 

It is evident that too many claims on 
the Tayeh deposit have been estab- 
lished and that a conflict of interest is 
inevitable. If the needs of Japan are 
met, as set forth in the various loan 
agreements, there will be no pig iron 
or iron ore for China. If China, with 
growing political strength, asserts her 
claims to her own resources, there will 
be none for Japan. 

Japanese interests have also ad- 
vanced capital in recent years to the 
T’aoch’ung iron mine in Anhwei Prov- 
ince and the property is now under 
Sino-Japanese control. The reserves 
are small. The output of between 
300,000 and 400,000 tons per year is 
sent to Japan. 


2° Tegengren, op. cù., p. 192. 
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Japan’s Foron Ponicy IN Cara 
It is becoming more and more evi- 


dent to Japan that China’s wealth in 
iron ore has been greatly exaggerated 
and that China cannot be depended 
upon to remedy the deficiencies of the 
Japanese iron and steel industry. 
Supplies of iron ore are now being 
sought farther afield. Ore is already 
being imported from the Malay Pen- 
insula, and recently a contract was 
entered into for the shipment of ore to 
Japan from Western Australia. 

China’s greatest value to Japan will 
undoubtedly be as a market for 
Japanese manufactured goods. The 
seizure of resources and of territory 
leads inevitably to bitterness and an- 
tagonism, and the Chinese have re- 
peatedly demonstrated that trade can 
be carried on profitably only with 
friendly customers. The Japanese 

39 See paper in this issue on “China’s Use of the 
Boycott as a Political Weapon.” 
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penetration of China will continue, but 
it will take the form of the development 
of markets and the investment of 
Japanese capital. It is already well 
under way. 

China is the most eres market 
for Japanese goods, other than the 
export of raw silk to the United States, 
and it is estimated that the Japanese 
capital invested in China, outside of 
Manchuria, now totals 1,234,000,000 
yen (over $600,000,000). It has gone 
into railways and harbors, banks, 
mines, textile mills, and other manu- 
facturing plants. The changing at- 
titude toward China is evident in the 
conciliatory policy that has been 
adopted by the present Japanese 
cabinet. 


1 Based upon an estimate made by Mannusuke 
Odagiri, Director of the Yokohama Specie 
Bank, for the Institute of Pacific Relations, 
quoted in the Far Eastern Review, Shanghai: 
Jan., 1930. 
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NFORTUNATELY it is not pos- 
sible to give a statistical picture 
of the position of British trade in 
China, the reason being that for some 
years the government of Hongkong 
discontinued the publication of trade 
statistics, and has only just resumed 
such publication in an improved form. 
A large but unknown portion of the 
trade of Hongkong is for British ac- 
count, and the distribution of the 
trade of China cannot be ascertained 
without these figures, which we shall 
have in a little over a year from now. 
The related question of the extent 
of British investments in China cannot 
be answered with any confidence, but 
here also, work is being done by Pro- 
fessor Remer for the Institute of Pacific 
Relations, and some interim figures are 
available. On both points we may ex- 
pect definite conclusions in the data 
papers of the next Conference of the 
Institute, in 1931. 


BRITISH INVESTMENTS 


There are rough estimates of the 
British share in foreign investments in 
China, but they differ considerably. 
In its report of April 2, 1927, the 
Chartered Bank of India, Australia, 
and China ventured the figure of £350 
million. Mr. D. K. Lieu gives, as 
admittedly incomplete, the figure of 
£150 million for British business 
investments.. The writer has not 
found Mr. Lieu’s estimate of the 


1 Foreign Investments tn China, pp. 87, 116, 
I. P. R. Conference, 1929. 
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. seems probable. 


British share of the Chinese Govern- 
ment debt, but this may perhaps be 
taken as £34 million, making a total of 
£184 million or more. The British 
delegation at Kyoto proved invest- 
ments of certainly more than £190 
million, and estimated, on certain 
hypotheses, £260 million as a likely 
figure for the total of British invest- 
ments exclusive of good will. 

Mr. Lieu quotes more complete fig- 
ures for Japan, following a Japanese 
estimate which reckons business invest- 
ments at 1,882 million yen, of which 
1,322 million are in Manchuria? Put- 
ting Japanese loans to Chinese Govern- 
ments at 700 million yen, this gives a 
total of about 2,500 million yen—say 
£250 million, more or less. 

These figures make it appear that 
Great Britain and Japan have an ap- 
proximately equal financial interest in 
China, a result which on other grounds 
But of course China 
is only one of many baskets to the 
British keeper of eggs, and not by any 
means among the most important or. 
promising at the moment. To-Japan, 
on the contrary, the China trade is 
vital. Nevertheless such an equality 
of investment shows the revolution in 
relative interests which has taken place 
in the Far East since 1905. 


British TRADE 


In spite of the defects in statistical 
material, the following table gives 
some idea of the relative division of 


2 Op. cù., p. 117. 
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1925-1928 
(In million taels) 
1925 1926 1927 1928 
Great Britain.. .... 6.00 fee eee ee eee 140.78 172.10 188 06 174.82 
British India... ce eee cerco 86.68 
Canada cne Seuss SoGea eles ees 17.76 
Australia and New Zealand.. ......... 3.48 
South Africa . . wee eee cee ee eee 0.38 
Straits Settlements... 0... eee oa 32.00 
Hongkong ........ 0 ces ee ee ee eee cee 408.20 
Total British Empire 708.82 





Japan (including Formosa) 
Korea... 2 2... 


Total Japan and Korea.............. 
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trade. It enables one to compare the 
share of the British Empire—including, 
of course, Hongkong—in the foreign 
trade of China from 1925-1928, with 
those of Japan and the United States 
of America. 

Taking “British”’ in its largest sense, 
to include the British Empire, and 








1,931.55 2,187 .82 





counting Korea with Japan, and the 
Philippines with the United States, 
we have the table below. 

Thus, upon the most favorable inter- 
pretation of the word “British” it is 
clear that the stake of Japan in the 
trade of China is of the same order as 
our own. For full comparisons we 


TABLE [[—Svuuorary or Forman TRADE or CHINA 
(In millions of taels and in percentages) 

















1925 1927 1928 
British Empire | 587.82 628 .85 703.32 
1724.21 ~°1 3% 1031.5573 2%] 9 387.3279*-?% 
Japan with Ko- 50.90 _ 55 997 578.20 _ 612 59 aso 
Pepe Stee 1,724.21 ~ "°” 1,081.65 °° | 9.187.397 8% 
United States 
295.75 344.36 
ith P EA ka i i oF NTE ET A 
w Philip- raaa -®% 3,187 327 8:1% 
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must perforce await the publication of 
the new Hongkong statistics. 


CHANGE IN BRITISH ÅTTITUDE 


As to the general commercial situa- 
tion, Great Britain is no longer losing 
ground, and the effects of the boycott of 
1925 and subsequent years have passed 
off. The improvement in political 
relations is thus reflected in the eco- 
nomic sphere. There is an unmistak- 
able change in the attitude and the 
outlook of the British mercantile 
community, in spite of occasional re- 
gressions into an older and less realistic 
frame of mind. The British merchant 
does see that conditions have changed, 
and that in the near future it will be 
impossible to rely upon privileges the 
ultimate sanction of which can only be 
force. He is attempting to adapt him- 
self to the new conditions, to travel in 
the interior, and to cultivate personal 
relations with the Chinese in a manner 
rather rare hitherto. 

Such a change, involving as it does 
« the training of young men, must neces- 
sarily be slow; but the all-important 
thing is that the heads of the great 
firms have realized the necessity, and 
are on the lookout for the right kind of 
young men. In this respect English- 
men have much to learn from their 
German and Japanese rivals. It must 
be confessed, too, that the social tradi- 
tion in which many of the young mer- 
chants have been brought up does not 
make it easy for them to mix freely. 
In this respect the Chinese usually find 
it easier to establish contact with 
Americans, Germans, and Russians. 

One somewhat disquieting feature, 
from the British point of view, is our 
failure to secure a larger share of cer- 
tain new lines of business which are 
developing, as, for example, in motor 
cars and airplanes. The consular re- 
ports make it clear that there is a 
rapidly expanding demand for motor 
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cars and trucks, the greater part of 
which is being filled by North Ameri- 
can manufacturers—particularly by 
those of the United States. 

There is the usual official complaint 
about bad salesmanship, which is now 
so stereotyped that one really wonders 
whether it has become a ritual phrase. 
Far more significant is the question of 
price. Chinese buy the cheaper article 
even if it is so far inferior as to make’it, 
from an actuary’s point of view, much 
dearer. It follows, then, that when 
the goods are of equal suitability, no 
amount of good salesmanship will make 
the Chinese buy the dearer article in 
quantity. The problem thus moves 
back to manufacturing costs in Eng- 
land. 

In fact, the failure to do more than 
hold our own in Chinese markets is 
closely connected with the prime prob- 
lem of rationalization and lowering of 
costs in England. That problem in 
turn is connected with the burden of 
taxation resulting from the war finance, 
and the refusal to finance reorganiza- 
tion by inflation. There is reason to 
believe that the rationalization move- 
ment is now definitely under way in 
England, and it may be expected to 
lessen the relative disadvantages of 
British goods in Chinese as in other 
markets. But this is to enter the re- 
gion of prophecy. 


CONDITION OF CHINESE MARKETS 


Like our rivals, we find the Chinese 
markets disappointing. The general 
tone of trade and industry in the 
country is lethargic. There was an in- 
crease in the foreign trade, especially of 
imports, in anticipation of the new 
tariff, but the stocks thus accumulated 
proved slow in moving, and the coun- 
try has slipped back into the separatism 
and the disorder from which the Cen- 
tral Government at one time rescued it. 
The failure of the Nanking Govern- 
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ment to secure financial control over 
the whole of China has its repercus- 
sions in the continued default of many 
loan issues in which the British are 
predominantly interested, and in the 
continued failure to settle long out- 
‘standing trade debts, while giving new 
cash orders elsewhere and raising fresh 
loans internally. There is also the 
general tendency to prefer the internal 
creditor at the expense of the foreigner. 
Reviewing the movement of trade 
over a longer period, we note the con- 
tinual rise in relative importance of 
Japan in trade relations with China as 
her industrialization has progressed, 
together. with a shift from goods of 
lower to those of higher specific value. 
This shift has been limited in range by 
the failure of China to respond rapidly 
to the forces making for her own indus- 
trialization. The process is perfectly 
` normal and is dictated by the geograph- 
ical and the sociological evolution of 
the Far Eastern area. It does not im- 
ply any absolute recession of British 
trade, and if China finds stability and 
proceeds with the industrial develop- 
ment already begun, the increased 
purchasing power of her people will 
bring them into the market for more 
valuable goods of a type in which 
England has relative advantages. 
These facts are well illustrated in 
Manchuria, where the opening up of 
new land has produced, under Japanese 
guidance, effects not altogether dis- 
similar from those to be expected from 
the industrialization of an older region. 
The predominant position of Japan in 
Manchurian trade is well known and is 
perfectly natural. But it has not pre- 
vented a very great growth of British 
and American Asiatic trade since 1908. 
Imports from the United States with 
the Philippines have risen between 
that date and 1927 from $6,775,000 
to $17,638,000, while those of Great 
Britain and dependencies have in- 
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creased from $2,698,000 to $17,784,000 
during the same period.’ 

While Great Britain endures finan- 
cial losses from the continued back- 
wardness of economic development in 
China, the disorders which produce that 
backwardness create difficult politi- 
cal problems for the Foreign Office. 
These difficulties are shared by all the 
foreign powers, including America, 
whose policy now closely resembles our 
own. 


Brrrise POLITICAL PROBLEMS 

British policy in China might be 
described as one of liquidation. But 
it is voluntary and not compulsory 
liquidation, and the rate at which 
special privileges are to be discontinued 
is the point at issue. There can be no 
question of the genuineness of the 
sympathy which is felt for China in 
England. It is, indeed, astonishing 
when one considers the frequent oc- 
currence of “incidents” which in the 
old imperialistic days would have 
cost China very dearly, whatever the 
nationality of the victims. 

This forbearance has not been misin- 
terpreted in China, as many foretold it 
would be, for there is on the Chinese 
side a distinct recognition of the con- 
ciliatory intentions and good will of the 
British. All this is, of course, largely 
due to the elimination of Russian 
propaganda, for Russian propaganda 
was directed almost exclusively against 
Great Britain. 

The most important question out- 
standing, now that tariff autonomy is 
an accomplished fact, is that of extra- 
territorial jurisdiction and the status 
of the concessions. Here the British 


3 Report on Progress in Manchuria 1907-1988, 


p 6. 

I take this opportunity to acknowledge the ~ 
kindness of Professor Toynbee in letting me see 
the MSS. of his forthcoming Survey of Inter- 
national Affairs. 
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Government was confronted by an 
awkward situation created by the 
Chinese announcement of November, 
1929 that they intended to abolish 


extraterritoriality by unilateral action, 


as from January 1, 1980. There was 
some reason to accuse the British 
Government of delay in taking up the 
negotiations on this point. Proceed- 
ings had been begun by the Chinese, in 
an identic note to the powers concerned, 
as early as April 7th. In that note 
they had claimed that the completion 
of the Chinese Code and the establish- 
ment of courts and prisons along mod- 
ern lines had brought about the time 
for “China, now unified and with a 
strong Central Government, rightfully 
to assume jurisdiction over all na- 
tionals within her domain.” 

The British reply, in August, was to 
the effect that these legal reforms were 
not yet “a living reality,” and that 
until they were made so, the treaty 
port system should be maintained. 
At the same time, the possibility of 
modification in the system was ad- 
mitted, and the British Government 
expressed a willingness to consider 
what further modifications in the 
system of extraterritoriality might be 
effected under present conditions. Af- 
ter an unsuccessful attempt to bring 
the question formally before the League 
of Nations (an attempt which cer- 
tainly gave China a splendid sounding 
board for her grievance), the Chinese 
announcement in November, with its 
declaration of intention to proceed 
irregularly, came as a challenge and 
created an awkward situation for both 
parties. 


UNFORTUNATE DELAY 


_ As we have already stated, since the 

British reply of August, no further 
steps had been taken by the British 
Minister to explore the possibilities of 
some further modification of the extra- 
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territorial system, or, to be more exact, 
there had been no step taken towards 
the Nanking Government. In view of 
the necessity for that Government to 
show some progress in this matter if it 
was to maintain confidence among its 
followers, it is unfortunate that the 
British Minister did not commence 
negotiations immediately after the 
British note of August. The latter, in 
spite of its extremely courteous tone, 
did, after all, deny the claim of the 
Nanking Government to have effected 
the required reforms. This involved 
considerable loss of face, and could 
only have been made tolerable to 
Nanking by evidence of a strong de- 
sire on the part of the British to make 
some early modification in the system, 
proportionate to such advance as had 
been made in the law and the practice 


of the Chinese courts. 


Here, the separation of legations 
from Nanking was an important factor. 
Having recognized the Nanking Gov- 
ernment, it would, in the writer’s 
opinion, have been better, at no mat- 
ter what inconvenience, to remove the 
legations to Nanking. The object of 
accrediting a minister to a foreign 
government is to have a skilled nego- 
tiator at the ear of that government, 
and not hundreds of miles away in 
territory imperfectly controlled by 
the government recognized. No sub- 
ordinates, however skillful, can really 
take the place of the minister while ‘he 
is in the country, and so His Excellency 
has to he brought down whenever a 
major negotiation is involved. This 
attracts undue attention and makes it 
necessary for the government to which 
he is accredited to have “something to 
show” for the negotiations so publicly 
announced. As for the abandonment 
of the safety of the legation quarter, 
the removal of the capital to Nanking 
was really a heaven-sent opportunity to 
abandon an obsolete source of irritation. 
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A SUCCESSFUL Move 


On December 20th, the near ap- 
proach of the date for unilateral aboli- 
tion made it necessary for some action 
to be taken, and the aide-memoire 
handed on that date to the Chinese 
Minister in London was designed to 
save the face of both parties. In this 
it was successful. The delay in open- 
ing negotiations was stated to have 
been due to the difficulty of traveling 
from Peiping to Nanking, owing to the 
outbreak of civil war. As this ad- 
mitted that the move should have come 
from Great Britain, and laid the blame 
for delay on the enemies of Nanking, it 
satisfied all requirements of face saving 
for both parties. As a statement of 
fact, it is somewhat surprising. 

Thereal difficulty remained, however, 
that the Nanking Government had to 
do something about extraterritoriality 
in ten days’ time. This difficulty was 
surmounted by the statement of our 
Foreign Secretary that the British 
Government was 


willing to agree that the lst January, 1930, 
should be treated as the date from which 
the process of the gradual abolition of 
extraterritoriality should be regarded as 
having commenced in principle, and would 
have no objection to any declaration con- 
formable with that attitude which the 
Chinese Government may think it desirable 
to issue. His Majesty’s Government is 
ready to enter into detailed negotiations, 
as soon as political conditions in China 
render it possible to do so, with a view to 
agreeing on a method and a programme for 
carrying abolition of extraterritoriality into 
effect by gradual and progressive stages, to 
the mutual satisfaction of both Govern- 
ments. 


This reply gave satisfaction to Nan- 
king, and on December 28th the State 
Council issued a mandate calling on all 
foreign nationals residing in China and 
enjoying extraterritorial rights to abide 
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by all laws, ordinances, and regulations 
promulgated by the Central and Local 
Governments of China. The minis- 
tries concerned were to be instructed to 
prepare as soon as possible a plan for 
the execution of this mandate, to be 
submitted to the legislative yilan for 
examination and deliberation, with a 
view to its promulgation and enforce- 
ment. 

A delay was thus provided, and the 
British Government, in an aide-mem- 
oire of January Ist, informed the 
Chinese Government that it had “au- 
thorized His Majesty’s Minister to 
accept the invitation extended to him 
by the Minister for Foreign Affairs to 
enter into detailed negotiations on the 
subject.” It pointed out the impor- 
tance, in the meantime, of not prejudic- 
ing these negotiations by any action in 
violation of the rights conferred by the 
treaties under consideration. 


EXTRATERRITORIALITY 


This abandonment of extraterri- 
toriality in principle marks once more 
the British attitude towards the whole 
problem. The special privileges have 
become a constant danger to Anglo- 
Chinese relations. Whenever the fac- 
tions fall out in China, they compete 
for the favor of the politically minded 
by accusing one another of giving way 
to the foreigner, and every faction fight 
is a temptation to both parties to dem- 
onstrate their superior patriotism by 
making things unpleasant for aliens. 
At such times Great Britain is likely 
to be placed in the forefront of the 
battle on account of her historical in- 
terests. 

But the reservation in practice of 
those privileges until the negotiations 
can be duly completed, and the de- 
pendence of those very negotiations on 
the maintenance of an effective Cen- 
tral Government, are also essential. 
Chinese may, and do, argue that the 
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existence of these privileges tends to 
perpetuate the divisions and disorders 
of China, but the contention has never 
been proved. The facts of the situa- 
tion must be taken into account, and 
the facts show that in many respects, 
China is less safe for foreigners now 
than she was before the revolution. 
Nevertheless, the admission of the 
principle is important. It means that 
the British Government now ap- 
proaches every proposal for diminution 
of special privileges in the mood of 
wishing to go as far as possible in the 
direction of surrender. This is not 
new, of course, but dates back to the 
Chamberlain memorandum of 1926. 
There is reason to believe that the 
genuineness of this desire is being 
recognized by more of China’s leaders. 


Forrran CONCESSIONS AND SETTLE- 
MENTS 


The development of this policy in 
practice resulted in important changes 
in the status of foreign concessions and 
settlements. The process of rendition 
has now gone a step farther. Hankow 
and Kiukiang were handed over in 
1927, and Weihaiwei is to go back into 
Chinese hands in October—after some- 
what prolonged delay, not due to Brit- 
ish conditions. The British Conces- 
sion at Chinkiang was rendered on 
November 15, 1929. Elsewhere con- 
siderable progress has been made in 
codperation with the Chinese in local 
government. After a period of diffi- 
culty the Sino-British Council at Han- 
kow settled down to harmonious work, 
and at the end of 1929 was reported to 
be still doing well. 

At Tientsin the discussions on the 
return of the British Concession were 
allowed to fall into abeyance during 
the fighting of 1927-1928, as neither 
faction wished to see the other secure 
control of such a rich town. While the 
question thus hung in the air, the 
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ratepayers of the British Concession so 
amended the Land Regulations as to 
place Chinese citizens and British sub- 
jects on a footing of absolute equality 
for purposes of municipal politics, and 
the two nationalities have been work- 
ing together harmoniously since the 
Spring of 1928. This experience is 
bound to make the question of rendi- 
tion easier when party-political condi- 
tions lead the Chinese to reopen the 
question. 

` At Amoy there is an International 
Settlement. Here, the Land Regula- 
tions allowed one Chinese member on 
the governing body. Arrangements 
were made to admit three Chinese 
councilors, and one Chinese on each of 
five committees. This represents a 
compromise with the Chinese desire for 
a larger representation. 

Thus the position in the outlying 
concessions is that experiments in 
joint control are showing promising 
results, and it is reasonable to hope that 
the problem will be solved in these 
ports in the course of the next few years. 
One advantage of this line of approach 
is that it does not depend for its suc- 
cess on the early establishment of 
peace and order in China. Progress 
can be made and valuable experience 
gained by both parties, even though 
the neighboring provinces may be in 
disorder. At the same time, nothing is 
being done which will make it more 
difficult for a strong government to 
receive the concessions back when or- 
der is restored. 


CONCILIATORY MEASURES 


This progress is encouraging, but the 
crux of the problem remains at Shang- 
hai, where the bulk of foreign invest- 
ments lie, and where the size of the city 
makes the problem different in kind 
from that of small ports like Chin- 
kiang. We may distinguish between 
the immediate and less permanent 
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problem caused by the shooting inci- 
dent of May 1925, and the permanent 
problem resulting from the overgrowth 
of Greater Shanghai into a variety of 
jurisdictions. 

As to the former, the bitterness has 
died down to a considerable extent. 
For a time after that incident the 
alienation of British and Chinese was 
complete. Matters began to get better 
after the Conference of the Institute of 
Pacific Relations at Honolulu, where 
the British and Chinese members had 
an opportunity for discussion and 
rapprochement in an unofficial and 
academic atmosphere, and afterwards 
visited one another in their respective 
countries. The leader of the British 
delegation, Sir Frederick Whyte, spent 
some time in Shanghai in 1927, and on 
his revisiting China, was offered, and 
accepted, the post of Honorary Politi- 
cal Adviser to the Nanking Govern- 
ment. The progressive reduction in 
the strength of the British defense 
force at Shanghai marked the improve- 
ment in feeling, and contributed to it. 
In July, 1929, there were only two 
battalions left in Shanghai. 

The foreign ratepayers in Shanghai 
also did something to meet the legiti- 
mate grievances of their Chinese fel- 
low-citizens. In April, 1928, they 
passed resolutions providing for the 
addition of three Chinese members to 
the Municipal Council and for the ap- 
pointment of six other Chinese on the 
Council’s standing committees, and at 
the same time the ban on the admission 
of Chinese to the public parks of the 
settlement was removed. Since then 
the number of Chinese on the Council 
has been further increased. 

Another indication of improved rela- 
tions, this time concerning the diplo- 
matic body as well as the municipality, 
was an agreement with regard to the 
provisional court. The three years’ 
experience of this court was not very 
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happy, largely because the idea of an 
independent judiciary which is never 
even exposed to political pressure, far 
less yielding to it, was strange to 
China. It is all the more satisfactory 
therefore that such an agreement 
should have been reached in January 
of this year. 


Tur SHANGHAI PROBLEM 


Thus the bitterness of feeling has 
been greatly lessened, but the political 
problem of Greater Shanghai remains. 
Mr. Fessenden, the Chairman of the 
Shanghai Municipal Council, was pres- 
ent as one of the American delegation 
at the Third Conference of the Insti- 
tute of Pacific Relations, held in the 
Autumn of 1929 at Kyoto, where this 
problem among others was discussed. 
It is probably not unconnected with 
this fact that the Municipal Council 
unanimously resolved, on November 
29th, to have an impartial investigation 
into the position of the International 
Settlement, the investigator to advise 
the Council as to policy. This made it , 
clear that the Council recognized the 
existence of a problem for solution, and 
was prepared for changes. 

The investigator chosen was Mr. 
Justice Feetham, a puisne judge in the 
Union of South Africa, who had served 
as a commissioner in the settlement of 
the boundary dispute between North- 
ern Ireland and the Irish Free State. 
Mr. Justice Feetham arrived in Shang- 
hai in January of this year, and his 
report, when it appears, will probably 
provide a new point of departure. 
The government of so great and turbu- 
lent a city must be an immense re- 
sponsibility. It is only fair and wise 
that the responsibility should be dis- 
tributed among all the cosmopolitan 
elements which compose its population 
of something like two and three-quarter 
millions, living under three separate 
administrations. 
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To sum up: The British economic 
position in China is still very strong, 
but no longer predominant. The geo- 
graphical advantage of Japan and her 
strong political hold in Manchuria 
make it natural and inevitable that 
the rate of growth of her trade should 
exceed that of Great Britain. The 
difficulties which confront British 
traders are due in the main to general 
economic and political conditions af- 
fecting all foreigners alike. But in 
addition she has special difficulties due 
to economic conditions in England 
arising out of war and postwar condi- 
tions. 
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Great Britain has made considerable 
progress in her policy of withdrawing 
from the positions of special privilege 
which she formerly took the lead in 
building up for all foreigners alike. 
The rate of that withdrawal is deter- 
mined by the slow progress of the Cen- 
tral Government, and the present con- 
flict is much to be regretted from that 
point of view. Meantime, it seems 
possible to make continued progress in 
coöperation with the Chinese in the 
greater concessions while withdrawing 
from the smaller ones, and thus lessen- 
ing the number of points at which 
friction may occur. 


Can‘ the Nations Codperate in the Rehabilitation 
of China? 


By A. N. Hotcomss, Ps.D. 
Department of Government, Harvard University, Cambridge, Massachusetts 


P question, like many appar- 
ently simple questions, may be 
interpreted in more than one way. It 
may be understood to mean merely 
this: Can the people of more fortunate 
countries, or any of them, coöperate 
with the people of China in the rehabil- 
itation of that unhappy country? 

This is an interesting inquiry, and 
one that may properly be made at the 
present time; but it opens up a tre- 
mendously broad field of investigation, 
much too broad for consideration 
within the limits of the present article. 
There is so much need for help in China 
at the present time that there are no 
apparent limits to what may be done by 
other nations except: those imposed by 
their own lack of means. 

The relief of the famine sufferers in 
the drought-stricken provinces of the 
Northwest, for instance, or the im- 
provement of the conditions of the poor 
in many parts of China, or the better 
care and education of the children of 
the land, to say nothing of the time- 
honored activities in connection with 
the propagation of the Christian gospel, 
afford extraordinary opportunities for 
the practice of charity by the people of 
other lands. 

Such help, however, would be largely 
a matter of private initiative and would 
raise no new problems of international 
relations. It would be gratefully ac- 
cepted by the Chinese as an expression 
of the good will of other peoples, pro- 
vided that it were not accompanied by 
attempts to interfere in the manage- 
ment of Chinese affairs, and the state 


of international coöperation would re- 
main the same as before. 

There is another interpretation of 
the question, which leads into less 
familiar but also less extensive fields of 
investigation. It is this: Can the na- 
tions cotperate with one another for 
the purpose of helping in the rehabilita- 
tion of China? 


Tae CONCERT OF THE POWERS 


Such coöperation implies concerted 
action by the nations, that is to say, by 
their governments, and would involve 
them in the kind of activity which 
has made modern international politics 
so full of danger to the peace of the 
world. The Concert of the Powers, in 


- its various more or less imperfectly or- 
-ganized forms, has already made many 


attempts to help in the rehabilitation of 
China, and an answer to our question 
must be sought in the light of this ex- 
perience. It must be confessed that 
the record which has been made by 
the Concert of the Powers in the Far 
East suggests a negative answer. 

In the first place, to go no farther 
back than the beginning of the present 
century, there was the international 
relief expedition which was organized 
to make China safe for foreigners in the 
time of the Boxers. Contingents were 
contributed to the original expedition 
for the relief of the legations in Peiping 
by the Japanese, the Russians, the 
British, the Americans, and the French, 
and the Germans and the Italians also 
took part in the subsequent punitive 
operations. The expedition succeeded 
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in accomplishing its primary object, 
and gave an impressive demonstra- 
tion of the ability of the powers to 
codperate for the rescue of beleaguered 
diplomats, missionaries, and business 
men. 

As a competent authority has said: 
“Tf the expedition had beer. free from 
loot and the needless destruction of 
lives and property, it might well have 
seemed like the dawn of the brother- 
hood of nations.” But it was not free 
from these defects, and it did not seem 
to the Chinese like the dawn of such 
a brotherhood. The subsequent puni- 
tive operations caused great, and for 
the most part needless, suffering among 
the Chinese and provoked bitter re- 
sentment. 

The powers could find no serviceable 
substitute for the discredited Manchu 
Government, which they had over- 
thrown, and they barely succeeded in 
restoring the Manchu Dynasty without 
fighting among themselves. Despite 
the tutelage of the powers, the Man- 
chus could not maintain their sway and 
were presently overthrown again, by 
the Chinese without foreign aid. The 
Concert of the Powers had made 
China safer for foreigners, but it gave 
little help in the rehabilitation of the 
country for the Chinese. 


FINANCIAL CONSORTIOMS 


Another instance of international 
coöperation for the purpose of aiding in 
the rehabilitation of China was afforded 
by the operation of the financial con- 
sortiums of 1913 and 1920. The first 
consortium consisted originally of a 
combination of international bankers, 
supported by four powers—Great 
Britain, France, Germany, and the 
United States. Later, Russian and 
Japanese bankers were also taken in 
and the Americans dropped out. It 
financed the coup d'état of Yuan Shih 
Kai, but his disastrous military dic- 
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tatorship soon came to a sorry end, and 
the work which the so-called reor- 
ganization loan of 1918 was intended 
to finance remained undone. 

The Americans dropped out of the 
first consortium because the Wilson 
Administration was of the opinion that 
the rehabilitation of China would be 
better served by free competition 
among foreign bankers than by inter- 
national coöperation; but the course of 
events in the Far East during the 
World War convinced the authorities 
at Washington that international finan- 
cial codperation for the purpose of 
assisting in the development of “those 
larger public utilities of which China is 
so sorely in need” would provide a 
more stable basis for the individual 
enterprises of foreign capitalists and 
business men, and would better pro- 
mote the rehabilitation of the country, 
than the previous American policy of 
free competition. 

Hence, the State Department en- 
couraged the formation of a new con- 
sortium, consisting of the British, 
French, Japanese, and American bank- 
ing interests, to which a group of Bel- 
gian bankers was subsequently added, 
and agreed to use its influence at Pei- 
ping to secure for this combination the 
exclusive privilege of floating foreign 
loans for financing important works of 
public utility in China. But the Chi- 
nese distrusted such a monopoly, and 
the increasing disorganization of the 
Republic prevented it from making 
any loans. 

The first consortium failed because 
it backed the wrong man for the task 
of rehabilitation, and the second con- 
sortium failed because it was unable to 
back any man among the contenders 
for the mastery of China. The effec- 
tive organization of international coöp- 
eration in the financial rehabilitation 
of China was evidently beyond the 
powers of such consortiums. 


Can THE Nations COÖPERATE IN THE REHABILITATION OF CHINA? 


Arms EMBARGO AGREEMENT 


A third instance of international 
coöperation was the arms embargo 
agreement of 1919. By this agree- 
ment, which was signed by Great 
Britain, France, Japan, the United 
States, and other so-called Treaty 
Powers, the signatory states bound 
themselves to prevent persons under 
their jurisdiction from exporting muni- 
tions to China’ “until the establish- 
ment of a Government whose authority 
is recognized throughout the whole 
country.” The object of the agree- 
ment was to promote domestic tran- 
quillity in China by depriving the war 
lords of arms and ammunition, but it 
did not secure that effect. Neither 
the Russian Soviet Government nor 
the governments of the former Central 
Powers were parties to the agreement, 
and its enforcement was left largely to 
the group of powers which had cotper- 
ated during the World War under the 
name of the Principal Allied and Asso- 
ciated Powers. 

It is difficult to escape the conclusion 
that the agreement had for its object 
the destruction of Russian and Ger- 
man influence and trade in the Far 
East, as well as the pacification of 
China. In any case it failed to de- 
prive the war lords of arms and am- 
munition, and the disorder and fighting 
in China increased. Not only the 
Russians and Germans but also persons 
subject to the jurisdiction of states 
which were parties to the agreement, 
supplied the war lords with arms. 
Even the most scrupulous of the signa- 
tory powers permitted their citizens 
and subjects to build arsenals in China, 
equip them with machinery for the 
manufacture of munitions, and furnish 
motor trucks, gasoline, airplanes, and 
other articles useful in war as well as in 
peace. In 1929 the agreement was 
canceled and the attempt to aid in 
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the rehabilitation of China by means 
of international control of the arms 
traffic was abandoned. 


Tue Nruve-Powrer TREATY 


The most ambitious and deliberate 
attempt on the part of the powers to 
aid in the rehabilitation of China was 
that which was instituted at the Wash- 
ington Conference of 1921-1922. The 
powers which participated in this con- 
ference agreed with one another, and 
with, China also, to respect her sover- 
eignty, independence, and territorial 
and administrative integrity, to give 
her a fair opportunity to organize an 
effective and stable government, to 
use their influence to maintain equality 
of opportunity for the commerce of all 
nations in China, and to refrain from 
taking advantage of conditions there in 
order to secure special rights or privi- 
leges for their own citizens or subjects 
which would abridge those of the citi- 
zens or subjects of friendly powers. 
But, as in the case of the arms embargo 
agreement of 1919, neither the Rus- 
sians nor the Germans were parties to 
this treaty, and the effectiveness of the 
remainder of the original Concert of the 
Powers in the Far East was greatly 
impaired by the lack of unity among its 
former members. 

The eight foreign powers which, in 
addition to China, signed the nine- 
power treaty included all the more in- 
fluential powers still possessing rights 
under the so-called unequal treaties, 
and for a time the prospects seemed 
bright for helpful coöperation between 
them in the rehabilitation of China. 
But the nine-power treaty was not duly 
ratified by the powers concerned until 
1925, by which time the Chinese were 
indisposed to accept foreign tutelage 
upon the terms offered by the treaty 
powers. The Chinese revolutionary 
leaders had their own plans for the re- 
habilitation of their country and, in so 
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far as they were disposed to accept any 
foreign guardianship, that offered by 
the Germans and the Russians, es- 
pecially the latter, seemed much more 
welcome. 

The attempt of the treaty powers to 
maintain a united front in their deal- 
ings with China finally broke down in 
the winter of 1926-1927, and the failure 
to agree upon a plan of action after the 
Nanking incident of March 24, 1927, 
brought the Concert of Powers to an 
end. The failure of the Customs and 
Extraterritoriality Conferences, which 
had been set up at Peiping in pursu- 
ance of the plan for coöperation 
adopted at the Washington Confer- 
ence, left little to show for the great 
efforts which had been made. 


BETTER UNDERSTANDING NEEDED 


It is not difficult to explain the 
meager results of organized interna- 
tional coöperation in the rehabilitation 
of China. Neither the foreign powers 
nor the Chinese themselves clearly 
understood what was the matter with 


China, and the conflicts of interest | 


among the powers and also among the 
Chinese made effective coöperation 
impossible. The powers betrayed 
their lack of understanding of the 
problem of China by variously sup- 
porting projects for military dictator- 
ships and for representative govern- 
ments patterned after purely Western 
models, which were equally unsuited to 
the conditions of China. China’s own 
leaders were slow to appreciate the 
necessity of reconstructing their state 
upon the traditional foundations, and 
of borrowing from abroad only those 
political devices which could be recon- 
ciled with their own time-honored 
political ideas. British and Ameri- 
cans were no more in error in supposing 
that they could export parliamentary 
or congressional government to China 
than were the Communists in presum- 
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ing to set up the elaborate system of 
committees and councils characteristic 
of a soviet republic. It is at last evi- 
dent to all that the rehabilitation of 
China must be mainly a task for the 
Chinese. 

But the disappointing results of 
organized codperation by the powers 
heretofore do not necessarily demon- 
strate that there can be no helpful 
assistance by any kind of concerted 
action in the future. Despite the mis- 
takes which have been made by the 
powers and by the Chinese themselves, 
indubitable progress has been made in 
the rehabilitation of China. The Na- 
tionalist Government, notwithstanding 
its manifest shortcomings, is the best 
that China has had jn modern times. 
The people are learning to take a more 
intelligent interest in the management 
of public affairs. Closer acquaintance 
with the realities of Western political 
practice is bringing a better apprecia- 
tion of the importance of the improved 
processes of government which, West- 
ern experience shows, are indispen- 
sable factors in the profitable operation 
of the machinery of the modern state. 

Above all, a better knowledge of 
Western applied science is enhancing 
the productivity of the average man. 
It is time to reconsider China’s needs, 
and to distinguish more clearly between 
those which can best be met by the 
Chinese themselves—with or without 
the aid of people abroad operating 
through nonpolitical channels—and 
those which require the organized 
codperation of foreign powers. Only 
after such an analysis of the problem of 
China can one answer our question 
concerning the possibility of helpful 
international coöperation in China’s 
rehabilitation. 


CHINA’S FUNDAMENTAL NBEDS 


The most important needs of the 
people of China today may be sub- 
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sumed under three heads. They are 
the need for education, the need for 
capital, and the need for peace. 

The collapse of the ancient Chinese 
educational system has tended to ob- 
scure its original and genuine merits. 
It was a system designed to train men 
for statesmanship under the conditions 
existing in the Far Eastern world, and 
it accomplished its purpose remarkably 
well for many centuries. But from 
the standpoint of the modern world, it 
had two fatal defects. It paid no heed 
to the advancement of science, and it 
made no provision for training the 
masses of the people for citizenship. 
Under the strenuous conditions of the 
modern world, the ancient Far Eastern 
wisdom is not enough. Moreover, the 
modern state needs greater strength as 
well as a new learning, and Western 
experience has demonstrated that the 
best source of fresh strength is a sound 
system of popular education. 

The West perhaps has gone too far in 
breaking down the ancient distinction 
between citizenship and statesmanship, 
but the Chinese have still a long road to 
travel before their system of education. 
will be adequate to the requirements of 
a modern state. To reform the old 
Chinese system of training for states- 
manship has proved a big, though not 
an impossible task; but to train the 
whole body of the Chinese people for 
the duties of citizenship in a modern 
state is an educational enterprise of 
colossal magnitude, and requires far 
greater resources than have heretofore 
been at the disposal of the rulers of 
China. 

The industrial revolution will in- 
crease the productive power of the 
Chinese people as greatly as it has 
that of Western peoples, and even- 
tually the material resources of the 
rulers of the new China will be incom- 
parably superior to those which are 
now available. But the development 
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of modern industry will take time, and 
meanwhile progress is checked by the 
lack of capital. The improvement of 
the means of communication is the 
first step in China’s industrial develop- 
ment; and yet, railroad construction, 
outside of Manchuria, has been at a 
standstill since the beginning of the 
revolution nearly twenty years ago. 

The building of modern hard-sur- 
faced interurban highways hardly be- 
gan until the recent introduction of the 
motor truck and the motor bus, and 
enormous sums of money will be re- 
quired to provide a system of transpor- 
tation equal to the requirements of 
modern industry. The reconstruction 
of China’s cities with broad roads, 
water, gas, electricity, proper drainage, 
and other public utilities, will require 
huge additional sums. China is also 
the greatest undeveloped field in the 
world for the investment of capital in 
modern manufacturing and mining, 
for which purposes further huge sums 
will be required. The Chinese bankers 
and business men are not at present 
capable of supplying such amounts of 
fresh capital, nor do they seem likely 
to be able to do so in any near future, 
without foreign aid. ` 

Finally, and above all, the people of 
China need peace, at home and abroad. 
Domestic tranquillity is the indispen- 
sable condition for training the masses 
in the duties of citizenship in a modern 
state, and national security is no less 
indispensable if statesmen are to be free 
to deal constructively with domestic 
problems. The kind of education 
which is chiefly fostered by the prevail- 
ing disorder and violence is that which 
military officers and soldiers receive in 
their training camps, and the qualities 
which seem most likely to lead young 
men to eminence and power are those 
which are generally associated with un- 
Tuliness and war. 

Peace is as necessary for the sound 
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development of Chinese industry as 
for that of education. Extensive and 
long-continued military operations may 
produce a great development of war 
industries and may even stimulate 
some of the industries of peace; but 
they are most unfavorable to the ac- 
cumulation of capital and are ruinous 
to the public credit, and in the long run 
must retard more than they advance 
the material progress of the country. 
Peace is not only a great good in itself, 
but the establishment of peace is an 
essential condition for the satisfaction 
of the country’s needs for education 
and capital. 


Nownvourtican Hap Is Bast 


The nature of China’s most urgent 
needs is manifestly such as to exclude 
for the most part the possibility of 
helpful international coöperation by 
the powers in the rehabilitation of the 
country. There is, to be sure, abun- 
dant opportunity for help by the people 
of more fortunate lands, but in general, 
such help can best be furnished by in- 
dividuals or nonpolitical organizations 
dealing directly with the people of 
China whom they wish to help. If by 
international coöperation is meant the 
_ concerted action of the whole body of 
:powers, or of any special group of 
- powers, the opportunity for such politi- 

cally organized aid seems narrowly re- 
stricted,. 

In the field of education, for example, 
it must: be recognized that the Chinese 
themselyes possess the potential ca- 
pacity to organize and administer suc- 
cessfully ‚a great educational system. 
They lack an adequate supply of 
trained teachers and of facilities for the 
training of teachers, but the kind of 
help which they need is the kind which 
can best be rendered by private or at 
least by nonpolitical agencies. It is 
the kind of help which they have been 
receiving in the past from missionary 
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bodies, from nonpolitical agencies such 
as the Rockefeller Foundation, and 
from educational institutions in the 
foreign countries to which Chinese 
students have resorted for instruction. 
Individual foreign governments can 
give financial assistance, as they have 
assisted by the remission of the Boxer 
indemnities and their appropriation to 
educational purposes; but such assist- 
ance calls for no organized codpera- 
tion among the interested foreign pow- 
ers. 

Young Chinese have resorted in great 
numbers to Japan for a military edu- 
cation and to the United States for 
training in economics, business meth- 
ods, and engineering. For training in 
political science they have resorted to 
various countries, especially, for a 
time, to Soviet Russia. But the gov- 
ernments of these various couniries 
cannot be expected to alter this situa- 
tion by joint agreement, nor would the 
Chinese desire such coöperation. 


OBSTACLES TO A SUPPLY OF CAPITAL 


The procuring of the fresh capital 
which China so greatly needs encqun- 
ters more formidable obstacles than 
that of education. If the credit of the 
Chinese were good, the obstacles could 
be overcome by direct negotiation be- 
tween foreign bankers and investors 
and the Chinese governmental authori- 
ties and business men who might wish 
to borrow. Since Chinese credit is 
bad, the flow of capital into the country 
is slow and is not to be speeded up ex- 
cept by strengthening the basis of 
credit. The Chinese are not willing to 
strengthen their credit at the cost of 
further foreign intervention in the 
management of their affairs, and 
foreign capitalists have not as yet 
found any satisfactory security for in- 
vestments in countries with poor credit 
except such as involve the possibility 
of foreign intervention in some form. 


\ 
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The alliance of foreign bankers and 
governments is favorable to such 
forms of international coöperation as 
the first and second consortiums, but 
it has not produced the capital which 
China has needed. The capitalistic 
system has flourished in the West be- 
cause it has been able to produce 
capital when and where it has been 
* needed, in greater abundance and at 
less cost than has any other economic 
system. But in contemporary China 
its claims are challenged by the mis- 
sionaries of a rival system—that of the 
Soviet Union. 

The Communists insist that the price 
demanded by Western capitalism for 
financing the material rehabilitation of 
China is too high, and argue that in the 
long run it will prove more economical 
to pursue the slower but, as they claim, 
more equitable and efficient methods of 
Marxian socialism. Western capital- 
ism won its first contest with Russian 
socialism on Chinese soil, but the 
struggle is likely to be resumed unless 
the financial needs of the new China 
can be satisfied on terms agreeable to 
the Chinese people. 

This is in general a problem for solu- 
tion by foreign bankers and business 
men rather than by foreign govern- 
ments. Under certain circumstances, 
however, the foreign powers which are 
most interested in Far Eastern affairs 
might codperate in the financial re- 
habilitation of China by guaranteeing a 
loan to the Chinese Government, as 
certain European powers have coöper- 
ated in guaranteeing loans issued un- 
der the auspices of the League of Na- 
tions to financially embarrassed states 
in Central and Eastern Europe. For 
example, circumstances can be imag- 
ined under which the Pacific powers 
might deem it desirable to guarantee a 
Chinese Government loan issued for 
the purpose of buying out the interest 
of the Soviet Union in the Chinese 
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Eastern Railway. But these circum- 
stances do not exist at present,” and 
such a form of coöperation does not 
now seem practicable. 


Cuma Heerser Must Kerr PEACE 


There remains for foreign govern- 
ments only the possibility of codpera- 
tion to keep the peace for China. But 
not even this field is as broad today as it 
has been in the past. It now seems 
very unlikely that the powers, or any 
of them, will again intervene in the in- 
ternal affairs of China for the purpose 
of insuring or trying to insure domestic 
tranquillity. Concerted - intervention 
failed in 1927, and when a year later 
the Japanese tried unconcerted inter- 
vention, that also failed. The right, if 
not the present capacity, of the Chinese 
to manage their own affairs without 
other tutelage than that which they 
voluntarily seek, has been virtually 
recognized; and, though the termina- 
tion of extraterritoriality by the treaty 
powers may be delayed until the Chi- 
nese Government has become stronger 
than heretofore, the claims of the Na- 
tionalist Republic to an equal position 
in the family of powers were granted in 
principle at the beginning of thé pres- 
ent year. r 

This means that the Chinese will þe. 
permitted to decide for themselves 
whether they will complete the unifi- 
cation of their country by military 
or by political methods. Meanwhile, 
foreigners in China will submit to the 
inconvenience of civil war, if necessary, 
until the Chinese have set their house 
in order in their own way. Argument 
among foreigners may continue con- 
cerning the political capacity of the 
Chinese people, but the Chinese have 
demonstrated at least their capacity to 
make foreign intervention in their 
domestic affairs excessively expensive 
for capitalistic nations, which cannot 
be satisfied with such unprofitable 
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ventures as forcible intervention in 
China. Even the Japanese in Man- 
churia now disclaim the intention to 
keep the peace there for the Chinese 
against themselves. ‘ 

It'is? only the Soviet Government 
which can now afford to interfere in the 
internal affairs of China without re- 
gard to the wishes of the Chinese. 
Soviet aggression, however, seems 
much more likely to take the form of 
subversive propaganda than of mili- 
tary aggression, despite the success 
of the latter in Manchuria last year; 
and against Soviet propaganda, the 
peoples of the Western countries have 
no effective means of aidmg the Chi- 
nese except by meeting their needs for 
education and for capital on acceptable 
terms. Jt has already been shown.that 
this does not call for concerted action 
by the powers. There remains, there- 
fore, only the possibility of interna- 
tional coöperation in the rehabilitation 
of China by keeping the peace among 
the different countries of the Far East. 

This, however, is a task which may 
well try Western statesmanship to the 
utmost. Its successful performance in- 
volves the recognition of the realities 
of Far Eastern politics. In the first 
place, it is important to recognize 
that a durable understanding of some 
sort must be worked out between the 
Soviet Union and the ocher powers. 
‘Second, it is important to recognize the 
practical supremacy of Japanese arms 
in the Far East. Third, the equal posi- 
tion of China in the family of nations 
must also be recognized. 

The recognition of these conditions 
spells the end of all corcerts of the 
powers in the Far East such as have 
existed in the past, especially such as 
have existed since the exclusion of the 
Germans and the Russians from the 
original concert during the World War. 
It precludes the organization of any 
new concerts, except only such as are 
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designed to be universal, like the 
League of Nations and that more 
nebulous Association of Nations which 
is the creature of the Briand-Kellogg 
Pact. But can either the League or the 
Association created by the Briand- 
Kellogg Pact successfully keep the 
peace among the nations in the Far 
East? That is the practical form 

which our question finally takes. . 


Tae UNIVERSAL Concerts 


Both the League and the Briand- 
Kellogg Pact Association enjoy cer- 
tain advantages and suffer from certain 
disadvantages. The principal advan- 
tages enjoyed by the League are these 
two: (1) the possession of organized 
institutions by means of which its 
members may conveniently act in case 
of need; and (2) the existence of settled 
rules of action, in’ accordance with 
which it may be known in advance,’ 
with some confidence, what action may 
be expected in a particular case. 

On the other hand, the disadvantages 
under which the League operates are 
serious, especially when it is a question 
of action in the Far East. One of 
these is that the guarantee of peace 
under the Covenant of the League is 
incomplete, and the security which it 
offers is correspondingly imperfect. 
Another disadvantage, which is still 
more serious from the standpoint of the 
Chinese, is the nonparticipation of the 
Soviet Union and of the United States 
in the operations of the League. 

The Briand-Kellogg Pact Associa- 
tion does not suffer from these disad- 
vantages, but it is gravely embarrassed 
by the lack of organized institutions 
through which its authority may be 
exerted, and by the lack of a settled 
rule of action by which it may be 
known in advance what may be ex- 
pected of its members in case of need. 
In the first case which arose under the 
Briand-Kellogg Pact, that of the dis- 
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pute between China and the Soviet 
Union over the management of the 
Chinese Eastern Railway, these de- 
fects proved very grave indeed. The 
intervention of the United States was 
certainly unexpected in some quarters, 
and the refusal of Germany and Japan 
to cotperate with the United States 
deprived the operations of the Briand- 
Kellogg Pact Association of much of 
their practical efficacy. On the other 
hand, the League of Nations was un- 
able to take any action. It is evident 
that effective international codperation 
for the purpose of keeping the peace in 
the Far East requires further planning 
on the part of the powers. 

Under the existing conditions of 
international politics, the Briand-Kel- 
logg Pact Association seems a more 
promising agency of international co- 
operation in the Far East than does the 
- League of Nations. But improve- 
ments are indispensable in its organiza- 
tion and procedure. In the first place, 
the American Government ought not to 
assume the responsibilities of leader- 
ship in the Association without an 
appropriate understanding with the 
other members which àre specially 
interested in Far Eastern affairs. 
Second, the obligations of membership 


in case of disturbance of the peace in 
the Far East ough; to be more pre- 
cisely defined. 


PRoposats OFFERED 


With these ends in view, the follow- 
ing proposals are offered for considera- 
tion: first, broaden the four-power 
treaty, adopted by she Pacific powers 
at the Washingtor Conference, by 
incorporating the renunciation of war 
as an instrument of national policy, and 
by inviting the accession of all powers, 
particularly China and the Soviet 
Union, which are specially interested in 
Far Eastern affairs: second, provide 
that the conferences contemplated by 
the parties to the treaty under certain 
circumstances shall be held at Geneva, 
unless some other place shall be agreed 
upon promptly in case of need, and that 
those treaty powers which are also 
members of the League of Nations 
shall not assume any obligations that 
might be incompatible with others 
arising out of membership in the 


League. 

It is’ submitted thet by such a de- 
velopment of the pclicy happily in- 
augurated at the Washington Confer- 
ence, the nations can best codperate in 
the rehabilitation of China. 


Chinese Influence in the Development of 
Western United States 


By Grorer T. Renner, A.M., Pa.D. 
Associate Professor of Geography, University of Washington, Seattle, Washington 


URING the last few centuries the 

world has been shrinking rapidly. 
In this shrunken world of the twentieth 
century, the centripetal forces making 
for a community of interest in the 
Pacific Basin bid fair to overcome the 
centrifugal forces toward disunity on 
the Pacific rim—forces occasioned by 
ethnic diversity, racial distrust, and 
age-old dissimilarity between Occident 
and Orient. Enclosed bodies of water 
have, since the beginning of civiliza- 
tion, exercised a unifying force upon 
the lands which encircle them. The 
strength of this unifying principle, 
moreover, has increased as man’s 
sense of locality has expanded and as 
distances have shrunken by increasing 
facilities for transportation and com- 
munication. 

Thus, the Ægean Sea with difficulty 
accomplished an imperfect unity 
among the heterogeneous city-states 
and colonies of the Grecian world. 
Centuries later, the larger Mediter- 
ranean Sea witnessed the development 
of a strongly unified circumthlassic 
Roman world about its margins. A 
millennium later, the North Atlantic 
Ocean has become the veritable main 
street of the modern world. Teuton, 
Latin, and Celt have been thrown 
about it, lines of commercial inter- 
course radiating from the North Sea 
ramify to every corner of it, English 
has become its lingua franca, and ideas 
and cultural forces circulate across and 
about it almost without restraint. 


Tan Pactric Basin 


The environmental unity of the 
Pacific Basin, occasioned by physio- 


graphic, oceanographic, and locational 
forces, is considerably weakened by the 
huge size of the Pacific Ocean and by 
the enormous racial and cultural dif- 
ferences among the human groups on 
the Pacific rim. But as inevitably as 
the rivers-of the Pacific slopes flow into 
the waters of that ocean, so must the 
cultural, the political, the economic, 
and mayhap even the ethnic streams on 
the Pacific rim ultimately mingle in the 
Pacific social basin. And, in propor- 
tion to man’s ability to shrink distance 
through his development of power and 
speed, the velocity of these social 
streams will be quickened and the : 
geographic unity of the Pacific Basin 
will be augmented. 

Without doubt the two most power- 
ful ethnic groups on the Pacific rim are 
located in China and in the United 
States. However, some 400,000,000 
Chinese exist under conditions of in- 
tensive adjustment to comparatively 
meager resources on one hand, whereas 
slightly more than 100,000,000 Ameri- 
cans are rather carelessly adjusted to 
abundant resources on the other.! The 
difference in population density is in 
itself notable enough, but the contrast 
becomes even more striking when the 
differences in resources and the existing 
techniques of geographic adjustment to 
these resources are considered. 

The difference in socio-static pres- 
sure resulting from this situation is 
sufficiently great that, were the recently 
erected political controls removed, the 
ethnic surgings toward equilibrium 
would probably set the entire Pacific 

1Cailleux, Edouard, La Question Chinotse, 
pp. 9-17, Paris: 1898. 
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CHINESE INFLUENCE IN DEVELOPMENT or WESTERN Unrrep STATES 
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Basin into violent motion. Were the 
crowded Chinese free to migrate to the 
relatively empty lands of Pacific North 
America, their contribution to the de- 
velopment of the Western United 
States would doubtless be incalculable; 
but in spite of the drastic political 
controls now in operation, the Chinese 
contribution to the development of the 
western part of this country is far 
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greater than is commonly appreci- 
ated 


CHNESEÐ INFLUENCES IN Pacmic 
AMERICA 
An observant visitor on the Pacific 
Coast almost immediately perceives 
thať there are Chinese influences in this 
section of the United States. These in- 
fluences by no means dominate the cul- 
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tural complex, but they are present 
nevertheless in appreciable amount. 
The visitor certainly senses that here 
are at work a set of forces and culture 
elements which are entirely different 
from those in operation in the eastern 
part of the country. There are many 
material evidences of this, particularly 
in the larger coastal cities. Some of 
these evidences are the presence of 
large and wealthy Chinese-American 
business firms, the frequent departures 
and arrivals of ships to or from China, 
the frequency with which Chinese faces 
are seen on the streets, the common 
occurrence of Chinese rugs, tapestries, 
articles of furniture, and curios in the 
homes, the numerous instances where 
Chinese clothing, ornaments, shoes, 
and so forth, are worn on the streets by 
white people, and the large way in 
which Chinese news items figure in the 
newspapers. 

However, these are but the super- 
ficial aspects of the matter. The real 
significance of China to Western Unit- 
ed Statesis rooted in the very beginnings 

‘of trans-Pacific relations, which began 
shortly after Magellan demonstrated 
that there was in truth a Pacific Ocean. 


EARLY Latin-AMERICAN TRADE WITH 
CHINA 


The middle of the sixteenth century 
found the Spanish in complete posses- 
sion of Mexico and firmly intrenched in 
the Philippines, at the very door of 
China. Out of this situation grew 
an interesting trade relation. The 
Chinese merchants sold silks, spices, 
tea, rice, and many other items to the 
Spanish in Manila, whence they were 
forwarded to Acapulco, Mexico, in the 
so-called “China Ship” or Philippine 
galleon—a trade which was destined to 
last for 160 years.? The Spanish col- 

* Laufer, Berthold, The Relations of the Chinese 


to the Philippine Islands, Washington, D. C.: 
1907. 
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onization of Alta, California (after 
1769) under the leadership of the 
Franciscan order, was in a measure re- 
lated to this trade; for the Spanish 
Government deemed it desirable to 
control this area because the “China 
Ship” was occasionally blown north- 
ward out of its way by unfavorable 
winds and forced to skirt the Califor- 
nian coast. Incidentally, at an early 
date these mission settlements came to 
possess and use many Chinese articles, 
procuring them from the “China Ship” 
or indirectly from Mexico. 

So profitable and attractive was this 
indirect trade with China that, in 
1785, plans were made to open up a 
direct trade between California and 
China. It was planned to exchange 
furs procured by the Indians for Chi- 
nese quicksilver, but the proposed 
scheme failed through the lack of suffi- 


cient furs. 


NORTHWESTERN TRADE WITH CHINA 


- In 1788, John Meares, captain of a 
British vessel, carried a cargo of spars 
and furs from the Georgian Strait 
region to China, by way of Hawaii.‘ 
He planned to return and plant a 
colony of Chinese in the region of 
Nootka, to facilitate trade relations— 
a scheme which, however, never mate- 
rialized.ë The real beginning of trade 
which lasted for nearly thirty years 
between the Pacific Northwest and 
China resulted from Captain Cook’s 
third voyage and was based upon the 
commodity, fur. At first, sea otter 
skins were taken to China to be ex- 
changed for exotic wares much in de- 


3 Bancroft, H. H., The History of the United 
States, Vol. 18, California I, pp. 438-440, San 
Francisco: 1890. 

*Howay, F. W., “The Fur Trade in North- 
western Development,” The Pacific Ocean in 
History, Proc. Pac. Hist. Cong., San Francisco, 
1915, pp. 276-277, New York: Macmillan, 1917. 

5 Meany, E. S., History of the Siats of Washing- 
ton, pp. 25 and 29, New York: 1909. 
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mand on the British market. Later, 
seal, beaver, marten, and many other 
varieties of_furs were added to the 
traffic. Still later, ginseng and sandal- 
wood from the South Seas were used in 
the China trade. Thus were estab- 
lished our earliest commercial relations 
with China and Hawaii—relations 
which temporarily brought to the 
Pacific coast our first Orientals. This 
Chinese trade was first developed by 
the British but was gradually monopo- 
lized by New England merchants. 

In 1803, President Jefferson in- 
structed Captain Lewis to explore the 
Pacific Northwest with the object of 
finding a line of water communication 
with the Pacific which would serve for 
the export of furs and the import of 
Chinese goods. Captain Lewis re- 
ported in 1805 that the Columbia River 
was such a highway and that the Brit- 
ish Northwest Fur Company might be 
induced to ship all their furs out by 
this route, and that after the annual 
exchange was effected in Canton, the 
Chinese goods might be brought back 


‘by this same route each fall to St. 


Louis. 

The result of this plan was the 
founding of Astoria (1809-1811) by 
Astor’s Pacific Fur Company, in order 
to forestall British monopolization of 
the trade. Astoria was intended to 
serve as a central depot at the mouth of 
the Columbia, to which the annual 
ship around Cape Horn was to bring 
out trade goods, take on a cargo of 
furs, and sail to Canton. After three 
years of struggle with the British, the 
post was sold to the Northwest Fur 
Company of Montreal. During the 
next three years, ships from England 
brought trade goods and carried furs 
to Canton. However, the East India 


€ Schafer, Joseph, “The Western Ocean as a 
Determinant in Oregon History,” The Pacific 
Ocean in History, Proc. Pac. Hist. Cong, 1916, pp. 
288-290, New York: Macmillan, 1917. 
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Company refused to allow the ships of 
the Northwest Company to carry back 
cargoes of tea, the most profitable of all 
Chinese articles. Since this monopoly 
control did not apply to American 
vessels, the Northwest Company al- 
lowed itinerant American merchant 
ships from Boston and New York to 
carry the cargoes.” In 1821, the North- 
west Company was mérged with the 
Hudson Bay Company, and this ar- 
rangement with American merchants 
continued until the decline of the fur 
trade. 

It was to this trade with China that 
the beginnings of pastoral and agri- 
cultural activities in the Pacific North- 
west were due. In addition, the exist- 
ence of the Willamette Colony from 
1837-1849 was in large measure a 
resultant of this early trade. Since 
these settlements existed in the North- 
west, this region was in a position to 
profit from the later resurgence from 
the California gold fields. Had the 
settlements not existed, the develop- 
ment of this region would undoubtedly 
have come much later than it did. 

Moreover, this early trade with 
China made feasible the establishment 
of a trading post in Hawaii, and gave 
rise to American commercial relations 
with the Orient. Resulting from this 
is the present American possession of 
Hawaii and strategic domination of the 
Pacific Ocean (see map—The Pacific 
Rim). The huge American trade with 
China is likewise in no small degree 


due to this early contact. 


Tue CHINESE IN CALIFORNIA 


Although China as an external fac- 
tor has played an important réle in the 
development of Western America, the 
Chinese immigrant has also been an 
important internal factor in its socio- 
economic progress. In 1848, two Chi- 
nese men and one Chinese woman 

1 Howay, F. W., op. ct., pp. 278-279. 
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from Hongkong arrived in San Fran- 
cisco. The men ultimately went to 
work in the mines, while the woman 
became a family servant. From this 
insignificant beginning there grew a 
veritable stream of Chinese into and 
through California.® Before this 
stream had ebbed, some 326,060 Chi- 
nese either had settled permanently 
or had spent a period of time in the 
United States.!° 

The reasons for this E TA were 
several.!! The labor troubles and high 
taxes which followed the Opium War of 
1840, as well as the general poverty and 
ruin resulting from the Taiping Revo- 
lution after 1850, threw large portions 
of China into seething unrest. So 
completely had agriculture, manufac- 
turing, and commerce in Southeastern 
China been paralyzed by war, pillage, 
and famine that large numbers of the 
inhabitants were in a condition to 
welcome the opportunity to emigrate. 

With the lure of gold in California 
added to these domestic factors, it is 
not surprising that by 1852 there were 
25,000 Chinese on the Pacific coast of 
America. For thirty years the Chi- 
nese constituted the largest single alien 
group entering Western United States. 
That they did not ultimately con- 
tribute numerically to the American 
population as did the contemporary 
German and Irish immigration coming 
to Eastern United States, was un- 
doubtedly due to political and not ge- 
ographical causes. 

The discovery of gold in California 
inaugurated one of the largest move- 
ments of population which the modern 
world has ever witnessed, and in com- 

8 Bancroft, H. H., op. ctt., Vol. 19, California 
VO, p. 336. 

° Gibson, O., The Chinese in America, pp. 19- 
28, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

10 From Abstracts of Report of Immigration 
Commission, 1910, Vol. 1, pp. 65-96. 

U Fairchild, H. P., Immigration, p. 101, New 
York: 1925. 
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mon with the white immigrants, the 
Chinese were motivated by a desire to 
search for gold. It was not long, how- 
ever, before opposition to the Chinese 
developed among the miners. This 
seems to have been very largely due to 
the presence of great numbers of Amer- 
icans from the Southern States, who 
were accustomed to look upon all 
people with other than white skins 
as inferior. Very shortly, then, the 
Chinese found themselves barred from 
staking claims and working virgin 
properties. 

California is unique in the rapidity of 
its growth into a state, in the develop- 
ment of its resources, and in its ac- 
cumulation of wealth and modern im- 
provements. But the presence of gold 
in huge quantities and the abundance 
of cheap land in California raised the 
wage level for many years to a prohibi- 
tive point. Thus, progress in lines 
other than saxiculture would have been 
impossible under such wage conditions, 
and California’s development would 
have been retarded for decades. It is 
not surprising then that at the outset; 
Chinese laboring men were welcomed 
by other than the mining element. 
Denied a chance to obtain quick riches 
in mining, they could be hired at a very 
nominal rate—often as low as forty 
cents per day. 


CHINESE LABOR 


With this supply of cheap labor 
available in the midst of a society 
largely engrossed by gold hunting, the 
beginnings of other industries were laid, 
beginnings which have subsequently 
proved to be the foundation of Cali- 
fornia’s present economic greatness. 
The personal qualities of the Chinese 
greatly enhanced their value in all these 
lines of work. They were industrious, 
quick to perceive and understand, trac- 
table, inoffensive, and willing to un- 

1 Fairchild, op. ott., p. 102. 
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dertake hard, disagreeable, and menial 
labor. 

As the state developed, the opposi- 
tion manifested by the miners spread 
to society as a whole, resulting in 
persecution and discriminatory legisla- 
tion. In 1876, labor troubles began to 
be so serious that the state undertook 

. an investigation of the Chinese prob- 
lem. During 1877-1878, the matter 
took on the aspect of a major social 
problem, culminating in the Chinese 
Exclusion Laws of 1882. But the 
resident Chinese, protected by the 
sentiments of the saner-minded ele- 
ment and by the rulings of the Supreme 
Court, continued at work in many 
basic industries as well as in such 
minor lines of work as cooking, launder- 
ing, and personal service.® 

One of the greatest of all contribu- 
tions made by Chinese labor was in 

" railroad building, thereby not only 
hastening contact with the older, 
more developed areas in the Middle 
West and the East, but also facilitat- 
ing the introduction of white labor. 

* The Central Pacific Railway Com- 

pany took the attitude that the Chi- 
nese were positively necessary for 
construction labor. It was deemed de- 
sirable to build their line eastward with 
all possible speed to meet the Union 

Pacific which was building westward. 

But during the winter of 1864-65, only 

five hundred white laborers were avail- 
able, for white labor was not easy to 
hire. During the following year two 
thousand Chinese were added, and later 
several thousand more were imported 
expressly for this work. In the end, 
nearly ten thousand Chinese were em- 
ployed.™ 

The Central Pacific was a western 
company, whereas the Union Pacific 
was not. The result was a race to see 

4 Bancroft, H. H., op. o., Vol. 19, California 
VII, pp. 342-343. 

M4 Bancroft, op, ot., p. 867. 
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which would reach Ogden, Utah, first. 
Were the Union Pacific to do so, the 
Central Pacific would be deprived of an 
important terminal in the productive 
Mormon Oasis, and be left in possession 
of a long stretch of unprofitable line. 
Thus the carrying trade of much of the 
Pacific coast would be virtually in the 
hands of men who were not in sym- 
pathy with the best interests of the 
Pacific States..° The Central Pacific 
finally achieved the Ogden terminal 
because of the tremendous speed of 
building done by the easily managed 
and energetic Chinese. On the other 
hand, the Union Pacific employed white 
labor, refractory, and even openly 
hostile when things went wrong or pay 
was delayed. 

The willingness of the Chinese to 
undertake any sort of labor was of pe- 
culiar value in a population largely 
made up of males, as was the case for 
many years in California. The lack of 
white female labor made the Chinese 
peculiarly in demand. A Chinaman 
would do more and better work in the 
kitchen than would a female white 
cook, even in those zare instances where 
the latter was available. Hence, on 
farms, ranches, and in hotels and res- 
taurants, the Chirese became almost 
indispensable. Similarly, laundering 
and other activities came to be almost 
entirely monopolized by them. As 
early as 1877 there were more than 
three hundred Chinese laundries in 
San Francisco alone. Thus, in a popu- 
lation composed chiefly of males, the 
Chinese contributed tremendously to 
bringing about stability and comfort by 
performing the tasks which are in an 
older society performed by women. 


Tse CHINESE IN OTHER WESTERN 
STATES 

Finding their status unsatisfactory in 

the mining industry of California, 
2 Bancroft, op. cit., p. 573. 
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APPROXIMATE ZONES OF CHINESE INFLUENCE IN THE UNITED States 


Legend 


Zone of maximum influence 
Zone of occasional local influences 
Zone of negligible influences à 


e Cities of 25,000 or more, containing more than 


200 Chinese 


Figures indicate total Chinese population in 


each state, 


many Chinese went to the older settle- 
ments in western Oregon, particularly 
after the gold rush to the Fraser River 
in 1858. Oregon became a state in 
1859, and its newly framed constitution 
provided that no Chinese subsequently 
coming to the state could hold real 
estate or mining claims. Chinese al- 
ready resident in Oregon were allowed 
to mine only under heavy license 
taxes, and persons employing Chinese 


in their mines were taxed severely. 
The natural result of this regulation 
was to concentrate the Chinese popu- 
lation in Portland, Salem, and other 
large towns. 

Meanwhile, Chinese in considerable 
numbers had migrated into the mining 
communities in Idaho, Nevada, and 
Montana. By 1870, Idaho contained 


16 Bancroft, H. H., op. oit., Vol. 25, Oregon IT, 
pp. 464-468, 
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nearly 4,800 Chinese, Nevada more 
than 8,100, and Montana approxi- 
mately 2,000.17 In addition, there 
was a large influx of Chinese occasioned 
by the extensive program of railway 
construction throughout the North- 
west after 1865. The building of these 
railroads would hardly have been 
possible without Chinese labor, for of 
the 25,000 mechanics, laborers, and so 
forth, employed by the several com- 
panies, more than 15,000 were Chinese. 

When the railroads were completed, 
the Chinese were discharged, where- 
upon they flocked to Portland and the 
Puget Sound cities in great numbers in 
search of employment. Added to 
these were many who had surrepti- 
tiously crossed the Canadian border to 
enter mining and other activities.1® 
Many entered domestic service, some 
were employed as farm hands, and 
others in coal mining, lumbering, and 
so forth. All told, the proportion of 
Chinese to the total labor supply in the 
Puget Sound region was so large that 


bitterness toward them developed. In 


*1885, there occurred the Rock Springs 

massacre in Wyoming, the attack on 
Chinese hop pickers in Squawk Valley, 
Washington, the expulsion of Chinese 
from Tacoma, and rioting in Butte and 
Seattle. In 1886, this anti-Chinese 
feeling spread to Portland and other 
Oregon cities. 


Dzciinine Carnust POPULATION 


From 1886 on, the Chinese popula- 
tion of several of the Far Western 
States gradually declined, but the de- 
velopment of mining, irrigation, and 
town building in some of the plateau 
and Rocky Mountain States attracted 
temporarily large numbers of Chinese. 
Montana, Arizona, and Colorado were 


17 Coolidge, M. B., Chinese Immigration, p. 
501, New York: 1909. 

18 Carey, C. H., History of Oregon, Vol. 1, 
p. 828, Chicago: 1922. 
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particularly attractive areas; Utah and 
New Mexico received small increments 
of Chinese. 

After the early nineties, the Chinese 
population in all Western States save 
two, Oregon and Arizona, gradually de- 
creased. Portland, with its sturdy 
commercial growth consequent upon 
the development of the “Inland Em- 
pire,” continued to attract Chinese un- 
til, in 1900, Oregon contained nearly 
11,000. The late development of Ari- 
zona in mining and irrigated agricul- 
ture under climatic conditions none too 
favorable for white labor, also at- 
tracted many Chinese. Since 1900, 
every one of the eleven Western States 
has markedly decreased in Chinese 
population. The following table gives 
the numbers of Chinese in the eleven 
Western States combined, from 1848 to 
1920. 


1848 we eee ee aa. 3 
1849 Se ke Oa tie Eek ys 54 
18602, oe etl aegteteec sian 7,520 
1860 46,897 
Iss “Divan Gat. bees Shoes 71,088 
(RU. “Aes Gicmed bon ES 104,991 
(REG! s ket a Sst Meee ess 132,300 
HOGG ex mste doyle sued AE 98,894 
1900 trsclee O 67,729 
TOS. aoi sapen Seabank 51,954 
1920. 38,604 








The figures for the earlier dates are 
probably only approximations, due to 
the difficulty in obtaining accurate 
counts. Bancroft estimated that in 
1876 there were no less than 116,000 
resident Chinese in Western United 
States, of which 112,000 were men and 
4,000 women. For that same year he 
estimated the number for the entire 
country at 151,000 (145,000 men and 
6,000 women).® These figures, how- 
ever, do not reveal the true proportions 
of Chinese immigration to the Pacific 

16 Bancroft, H. H., op. ott., Vol. 19, California 
VIJ, page 386. 
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coast, because they do not show the 
gross arrivals and departures. The 
failure of the resident Chinese popula- 
tion after 1882 (the year of the exclu- 
sion laws) to maintain itself is due to 
voluntary repatriation, deportation, 
and the small proportion of Chinese 
women in this country. 

The Chinese immigrants to Western 
United States were in the main,-strong, 
wholesome folk from the agricultural 
areas of China. Had their adjustment 
to their new environment been un- 
restricted by social and political con- 
trols, there is little doubt that even- 
tually most of them would have entered 
agriculture under at least semi-rural 
conditions. To be sure, most of the 
Chinese came to this country for min- 
ing or construction work, but it is safe 
to say that the presence of low-priced 
land in California would ultimately 
have proved an irresistible attraction to 
a people accustomed to regard land as 
the most desirable of all possessions. 

The net result, however, of all the 
social and legal restrictions imposed 
upon the Chinese has been to drive 
most of them to the large cities. To- 
day, fully three fourths of the entire 
Chinese population in America is lo- 
cated in cities of 25,000 or more. In 
the eleven Western States more than 
sixty per cent of the total 39,000 re- 
corded in the 1920 census, was concen- 
trated in thirteen cities. The fol- 
lowing table gives.the distribution of 
the Chinese population in the United 
States, by occupation. 


SAXICULTURAL ADJUSTMENTS 


In spite of the almost immediate dis- 
crimination against the Chinese in 
mining, they ultimately played a con- 
siderable part in the industry. The 
whites worked the placers feverishly 
and carelessly, taking out perhaps 
fifteen to twenty dollars per day in 
dust and nuggets, and then abandoned 
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OCCUPATIONAL Status, 1920 Cunsus 














Agriculture... 006... ee cee nee 4,918 
Pastoral activities . . ay 35 
Lumbering and lumber mills... .. . 20 
Fishing, oystering, and fish canneries 961 
Mining, . o. . lee ee cece eee es 151 
Manufacturing 6... eee eee 4,376 
Commerce and trade . . . .... 8,272 
Public service 189 
Professions . . ive dats. naa 462 
Domestic and personal service 26,450 

Total gainfully employed 45,829 

Total Chinese population ....... 61,839 





their workings. Whereupon the Chi- 
nese, with exceeding care and patience, 
reworked the abandoned placers for 
perhaps five to eight dollars per day in 
gold. Thus in the end, the Chinese 
contributed much to the mining of 
gold in California. After 1850, pro- 
gressively heavier taxes were imposed 
upon the Chinese miners for this 
meager privilege. By 1858, these ex- 
tortionate taxes yielded one-quarter 
million dollars monthly in revenue to 
the state treasury. The final result 
was to drive most of the Chinese out of 
mining; great numbers went to the 
towns and cities, while many returned 
to China. 

Since the chief réle of the Chinese in 
mining was the buying and reworking 
of abandoned placers, practically every 
mining community eventually had its 
Chinese quarter at some distance 
from the main settlement. It was 
from this Chinese quarter that labor 
was recruited for most of those lowly 
and menial but necessary tasks, the per- 
formance of which was essential to the 
well-being of the mining community. 
From time to time small numbers of 
Chinese were employed in coal, copper, 


“silver, and gold mining; but their num- 


ber has now dwindled to less than two 
hundred.?° 


1° Mears, E. G., Resident Orientals on the Amer- 
ican Pacific Coast, pp. 212-214, Chicago: 1928. 
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AGRICULTURAL AND PASTORAL ADJUST- 
MENTS 


As in the case of Chinese adjustments 
to mineral resources, their adjustments 
to the soil have likewise been inter- 
fered with and discouraged. During 
the early stages of Californian agricul- 
ture, large-scale machine methods were 
introduced. Native American labor at 
a high wage was available to operate 
the machinery, but much of the adjunc- 
tive hand labor was of necessity done 
by Chinese. Likewise, much of the 
land which is now in orchards, vine- 
yards, and other intensive uses was 
graded, ditched, and planted by Chi- 
nese labor. 

Thus California and, later, many 
other Western States were enabled to 
lay the foundations for vigorous agri- 
cultural development several decades 
before it would otherwise have been 
possible. The Chinese themselves en- 
tered horticulture, viticulture, and 
market gardening, almost to the extent 
of monopolizing these lines. In 1870, 
ninety per cent of the agricultural labor 
of California was Chinese, and in 1880, 
nearly seventy-five per cent; today 
they constitute less than one per cent of 
the labor in agriculture. 

There are now about 609 Chinese 
farms in the United States, of which 57 
are Chinese owned.” These Chinese- 
owned or operated farms are located 
mainly in California, Washington, Ore- 
gon, and Arizona, and were in 1920 
valued collectively at $10,000,000. 
Practically all of them are deyoted to 
the production of fruit, berries, grapes, 
or vegetables, and show a remarkable 
intensiveness of cultivation. The 
Chinese farm in this country averages 
about sixty-eight acres, of which on the 
average fifty-nine acres are improved 
land—-an even higher percentage of 


2% Bureau of Census, Stattstzcal Abstract based 
on the 1920 census. 
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improvement than on Japanese farms 
in the United States. 

Although the number of Chinese 
farms is not great nor their combined 
acreage large,® they have contributed 
vastly to agricultural education in this 
country. They are and have been a 
constant object lesson to all observers, 
of the adjustmental technique which 
has developed in China and which has 
made Chinese alluvial land agriculture 
self-sustaining through several mil- 
lennia.= 

In the years following the exclusion 
laws and continuing into the twentieth 
century, an increasing number of the 
excluded classes settled in Mexico not 
far from the American border. There 
considerable numbers of them are 
producing fruits and vegetables for the 
winter market in the United States. 
At the present time, a serious proposal 
has been advanced by many large 
ranchers and farmers in the Pacific 
States to bring in indentured Chinese 
laboring men on a ten-year basis in 
order to clear and develop lands which 
cannot now be developed profitably by 
white labor.” 

Coming as they have from a region in 
which geographic economy permits lit- 
tle in the way of pastoral pursuits, the 
Chinese have not participated in live- 
stock rearing in this country to any 
appreciable extert. They have, how- 
ever, contributed indirectly to pastoral 
adjustments in the Western States. 
In thousands of cases they acted as 
cooks, laundrymen, and household serv- 
ants on sheep and cattle ranches dur- 
ing a period when white female labor 
was inadequate or not available. A 
few still are found on ranches in such 


= Approximately, 60,000 acres. 

3 See King, H. E., Farmers of Forty Centuries, 
New York: 1926. 

H Tentatios Findings, Survey of Race Relations, 
pp. 14-15, Stanford University, California: 
March. 1925. 
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capacity, a score or more are employed 
in herding and stock feeding, and in 
perhaps a half dozen instances the 
Chinese are the actual entrepreneurs. 


CHINESE IN LumBERING AND Fisua 
InpustTRies 


The function of the Chinese in the 
lumbering industries was very similar 
to that in the pastoral pursuits. In 
addition, they were in a few cases em- 
ployed as cutters, scalers, and road 
builders. In the early days of the in- 
dustry, numbers of them were em- 
ployed in the sawmills, but they have 
now almost entirely disappeared from 
this occupation.* 

Before 1880, several hundred Chi- 
nese were engaged in the fisheries of the 
California Coast, the Columbia River, 
and Puget Sound. At the present time 
there are about twenty-five Chinese 
engaged in tuna, albacore, and sardine 
fishing in the fisheries of southern 
California, and scarcely more in fishing 
and oyster taking in Oregon and Wash- 
ington; none at all are in the Alaskan 
fisheries. 

The canning of salmon for a long 
time depended almost solely upon 
Chinese labor, because white labor re- 
fused to perform many of the canning 
operations. As late as the year 1890, 
perhaps half of the two thousand year- 
round employees of the canneries were 
Chinese, the seven to nine thousand 
seasonal laborers (May to October) 
were almost exclusively Chinese, and 
many of the fifteen thousand emer- 
gency or extra laborers were Chinese.” 
Every year at the beginning of the 
fishing season, thousands of Chinese 
coolies were recruited in Portland and 
Seattle to work in the canneries on the 
Sound or the Alaskan coast. This re- 


% Mears, E. G., op. où., p. 279. 

% Spec. Rep. on the Salmon Canning Industry 
of the State of Washington, pp. 9-10, State Com. of 
Labor: Nov., 1916. ` 
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cruiting was done for the companies 
almost entirely by influential Chinese 
labor contractors. 

So completely did the salmon can- 
neries depend upon Chinese labor that 
when a, machine was at last invented to 
slit the salmon, cut off the fins and re- 
move the entrails, it came to be univer- 
sally known ‚as the “Tron Chink.” 
This and other machines now do the 
work which the Chinese, who were the 
pioneers in the industry, did by hand. 
Since the passage of the exclusion laws, 
Japanese labor has slowly been replac- 
ing Chinese labor, although cannery 
owners frankly admit that neither 
Japanese nor white labor is satisfac- 
tory.2”7 A few Chinese still are per- 
manently employed and several hun- 
dred are annually contracted for in 
Seattle. Less than one thousand Chi- 
nese workers are now engaged in the 
fisheries and the canneries combined. ` 


CHINESE IN MANUFACTURING AND 
CoMMERCE 


Direct economic adjustment by the 
Chinese to soil, minerals, fauna, and 
flora, have been restricted and handi- 
capped at every turn; hence, Chinese 
participation in the industries based 
upon these resources has gradually 
diminished. It was but natural, then, 
that many of them soon began to ad- 
just themselves to their environment 
along manufactural lines. 

The Chinese early showed an inter- 
esting tendency to concentrate in San 
Francisco for mutual protection and 
social contact; thus Chinatown came 
into existence. This concentration of 
cheap labor in San Francisco, coupled 
with her accessibility to the immediate 
hinterland and the advantages of a 
harbor for foreign trade and for the 
importation of coal, started that city 
on its way toward its present position 
as a manufacturing center. To a less 

31 Idid., pp. 11-12. 
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extent, Chinese labor played: a similar 
part in the industry of the other large 
coastal cities. Woolen mills and shoe, 
cigar, and other factories making use of 
Chinese labor were established. As 
early as 1880, the assessed valuation of 
the total manufacturing interests of 
San Francisco alone amounted to 
nearly $70,000,000. 

During this first period of western 
manufacturing, before organized white 
labor succeeded in gradually displacing 
Chinese labor, many industries were 
monopolized by the Chinese. The 
making of boots, shoes, slippers, brooms, 
and underwear, the packing of pork, 
and the drying of fish, were wholly in 
Chinese hands. The making of cigars, 
shirts, tinware, tallow, and jute prod- 
ucts was almost wholly so, and perhaps 
a dozen other lines of manufacture were 
largely in their hands. At the present 
time, considerable miscellaneous small 
manufacturing is done in the China- 
towns of the larger cities, mostly for the 
local Chinese markets. In addition, 
perhaps three thousand Chinese are 
‘employed in more or less regular lines 
of manufacture, such as the building 
trades, clothing and shoe making, fruit 
and vegetable canning and preserving, 
iron and steel industries, and so forth. 

Shortly after the discovery of gold in 
California, the Chinese Six Companies 
began to participate in a large way in 
the commerce and merchandising of the 
Pacific coast. In addition, many of the 
rank and file became venders, huck- 
sters, and retail merchants. By 1876, 
the total amount of Chinese invest- 
ments in San Francisco probably ex- 
ceeded $2,000,000. At the present 
time more than six thousand Chinese 
are engaged in a varied assortment of 
commercial enterprises in Western 
United States. Their concentration in 
the several Chinatowns has facilitated 
their development of Chinese-American 
restaurants, oriental curio and novelty 
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shops, bazaars, and tourist attractions; 
but their activities are by no means 
restricted to the Chinese sections. In 
the leading cities of the coast there are 
approximately one hundred Chinese 
firms engaged in the importation and 
the sale of oriental goods and wares. 
Some of these firms have achieved na- 


tional and even international repute. 


CHINESE-AMERICAN TRADE 


In 1851, the brig “Amazon” brought 
to Portland a cargo of tea, coffee, sugar, 
syrup, and so forth, from China. This 
episode marked the real beginning of 
direct Chinese-American trade on the 
Pacific? This trade has grown 
steadily until in 1926 it was but little 
less in tonnage than was America’s 
trade with Brazil or Argentina. In 
that same year, 284 vessels bringing 
671,369 tons of cargo entered America 
from Chinese ports,?? while 199 vessels 
carrying 897,710 tons of cargo cleared 
for Chinese ports.*° In value, the 
total trade between China and the 
United States amounted to one-fourth 
billion dollars.#! 

America’s location on the Pacific 
rim has already given her the rank of 
third place in China’s trade, a fact 
which has played a large part in the 
development of Western United States. 
China is now buying huge quantities of 
lumber, petroleum and petroleum 
products, wheat and flour, dried fruits, 
canned goods, and other American 
commodities, the production and the 
marketing of which are essential to the 
economic prosperity of the Western 
United States. On the other hand, 
large quantities of China’s wool, silk, 

%8 Bancroft, H. H., op. oi., Vol. 25, Oregon I, 

. 258. 
2 Including Hongkong and Kwangtung. 

30 Foreign Commercs and Navigation of the 
Untied States, Vol. 1, pp. 507-509, U. S. Dept. of 
Com. Washington, D. C.: 1927. 

u Commerce Yearbook, Vol. 2, p. 159, 1928. 

z U. S. is surpassed by the U. K. and Japan. 
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tea, bristles, rugs, wood cil, and so 
forth, are essential items in the Ameri- 
can markets. China now ranks four- 
teenth as a market for American goods, 
and ninth as a supplier of commodities 
to America. This trade is apparently 
still in its infancy, for when China 
emerges from her present chaotic state, 
her commercial capacity will be stu- 
pendous. 


INTANGIBLE INFLUENCES 


All obtainable evidence points to a 
cordial regard, at the outset, for the 
Chinese on the Pacific coast. In one 
instance the Mayor of San Francisco 
invited them to participate in public 
ceremonies, because their bright cos- 
tumes and pleasant manners would 
lend a colorful and exotic element to 
the affair. The antagonism toward 
them which later developed was ap- 
parently not due to blind racial preju- 
dice but rather to an over-earnest de- 
sire to improve social and industrial 
conditions. With the concentration of 
a large proportion of the Chinese in the 
Chinatown establishments of the cities, 

. antagonism toward them has died out. 
There is now a more friendly attitude 
developing toward them, end at- 
tempts to enforce the land laws are 
declining, for it is coming to be realized 
that the Chinese have never consti- 
tuted as great a racial problem as that 
now occasioned by the present influx 
of Mexicans and Filipinos.” 

Not only is there an increasingly 
friendly attitude toward the Chinese 
people, but there is a very definite and 
positive infiltration of Chinese culture 
items into Pacific America, which even 
the casual visitor cannot miss. Noth- 
ing of this kind is evident on the east 
coast of the United States, even in the 
cities where large Chinatown establish- 
ments exist. 

To a large extent this Chinese cul- 

4 Mears, E. G., op. ci., pp. 403-405. 
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tural influence is manifested in intangi- 
ble ways, such as the great number of 
people one meets who have been in 
China and who possess accurate and 
sympathetic knowledge of China and 
the Chinese; the large number of 
people who have business and trade 
relations with China; the way in which 
large numbers of people are attracted 
to exhibits of Chinese art and drama; 
the attendance upon Chinese lecturers; 
the enjoyment of Chinese literature; 
and the large sales of books and periodi- 
cals dealing with China. 

Even the universities and colleges 
show evidence of these tendencies, for 
several of them offer courses of instruc- 
tion in Chinese subjects. The Uni- 
versity of Washington has gone so far 
as to organize a complete Department 
of Oriental Studies in which consid- 
erable numbers of students are thor- 
oughly trained in the language, the 
literature, the religion, the economics, 
the sociology, the geography, the his- 
tory, and the anthropology of China. 
Courses dealing with the history and 
the problems of the Pacific rim are to. 
be found even in some of the high 
schools of the Pacific States. 

It would appear that there is here 
occurring a subtle and unpremeditated, 
but none the less sure, cultural penetra- 
tion of Western United States. This is 
but added proof of the fact that the 
ocean basins rather than the conti- 
nents are the natural geographic units 
of the first order. American civiliza- 
tion has been flung across the conti- 
nent of North America from ocean to 
ocean with the assumption that it 
would possess a permanently homo- 
geneous community of interest. Long 
ago this was partially refuted by the 
social, economic, and cultural interests 
which the East has developed in Eu- 
rope. A second refutation of this 
assumption is growing in the West, 
where men’s ideas, interest, and com- 
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mercial relations are more and more 
centering in the Orient. And in the 
Orient of the future, China is undoubt- 
edly destined to play the leading rôle. 


Causes oF DEEPENING CHINESE IN- 
FLUENCE 


It would be absurd to explain these 
influences as being due to the resident 
Chinese in Western America, for they 
now number less than forty thousand. 
Moreover, Chinese influences in the 
area have increased during a period 
when its Chinese population has rap- 
idly decreased. Neither are these in- 
fluences due to the presence of Chinese 
students in colleges and universities, as 
is commonly supposed, for of the four- 
teen hundred Chinese students in the 
institutions of higher learning in the 
United States, less than three hundred 
are in the eleven Western States.* Nor 
can these influences be attributed to 
the activities of the California Joint 
Immigration Society, the various 
church groups, the China societies, and 
so forth.* To be sure, these agencies 
„are actively fostering an appreciation 
and an understanding of things Chi- 
nese, particularly among the intel- 

H Handbook of Chinese Students in the U. X. A., 


pp. 81-88, 1927. 
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lectual classes, but these agencies are 
themselves results and not causes of the 
phenomenon. 

The real causes are matters of human 
geography and arise out of those forces 
which are set in action by commercial 
intercourse across the Pacific Basin. 
Two countries can never front upon 
the same ocean basin without ulti- 
mately developing many points of 
contact. Particularly is this true 
where they are tied together by as 
powerful a set of trade relations as 
exist between China and the United 
States. At the present time, Chinese 
and Japanese influences in Western 
America are approximately equal, but 
since our future trade with China gives 
promise of far outstripping that with 
Japan, Chinese influences are apt to 
increase greatly in relative magnitude. 

Most indications point to the ulti- 
mate development in Western United 
States of a westward-facing region, on 
whose horizon China will loom large, 
and within which the social viewpoint 
will be largely dominated by pan- 
Pacific culture elements. This does 
not in any sense imply a weakening of 
American solidarity, but rather a 
recognition of the dual réle which the 
America of the future is to play in 
world affairs. 


The Need and the Plans for Chinese Studies in the 
United States 
By Mosie GRAVES 


Secretary, Committee on the Promotion of Chinese Studies, American Council of Learned Societies, 
Washington, District o? Columbia 


NBELIEVABLE as it may sound 
in this enlightened age, there is 
a school of pedagogy which believes 
that education, so far as it considers 
history at all, should confine itself to 
the history of the student’s native 
place. Chinese history, it says, is all 
very well for Chinese, and Czecho- 
slovakian for Czechoslovaks; but let 
the red-blooded American learn the 
provisions of the Omnibus Bill and the 
strategy of the Whisky Rebellion be- 
fore he bothers his head about Chuang 
Tzu and John Huss. The kind of 
instruction here postulated eventuates 
in the person who can remember that 
Tyler preceded Polk, or vice versa, but 
thinks that nothing really important 
happened before 1800, and is constantly 
becoming confused between the Par- 
thenon and the Pantheon. 


Locatizep HISTORICAL VIEWPOINT 

The satirically minded spectator 
might be inspired to carry such a 
philosophy of education to its logical 
conclusion and conjure up a picture of a 
meeting between a highly‘ educated 
gentleman who knew no history except 
that of his own dear native Ouachita 
County in the more or less sovereign 
State of Arkansas, and another equally 
highly educated gentleman whose his- 
torical information centered entirely 
around Kalkabarana, between Alge- 
buckina and Oodnadatta, in South 
Australia. This hypothetical pair 
might well use the same words in their 
conversation, but it is obvious that 


each would be speaking an entirely dis- 


An interesting suggestion of this , 
type of thinking is conveyed by a 
perusal of the first volume of the 
highly valuable new Encyclopedia of 
the Social Sciences. To judge from 
this volume—a probably quite unfair 
criterion—this work has apparently 
been compiled on the assumption that 
the whole of humanity east of Russia 
and west of California has never faced 
or solved a political, social, or economic 
problem—and this, too, in a work that 
boldly pretends to be the result of a 
synthetic conception. 

Further comment would be superflu- 
ous, even if this were the place to make. 
it. Here it is sufficient to suggest 
modestly the possiblity that a syn- 
thesis after all can hardly be con- 
structed on the thinking of half—and 
not necessarily the most intelligent 
half—of the world. We know, of 
course, that any number of oriental 
thinkers have resolved the problems 
that have faced us, frequently with 
solutions different from ours, but cer- 
tainly comparable to those offered by, 
say, Abélard, Alfonso X, or Accursius, 
all of whom find place in this first 
volume. 

It is fortunately true that Chinese 
surnames which can be transliterated 
into words beginning with “A” are 
sufficiently unusual, and that when the’ 
volume covering the “C’s” appears, 
Cheng Ch’iao, for instance, may still 
get his just deserts; but the historical 
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introduction contains no indication 
that this will be the case. These 
remarks are not intended as an attack 
upon what promises to be a very valua- 
ble compilation, but they should serve 
to illustrate a very serious and wide- 
spread defect in our thinking. 

The slight attempt at facetiousness 
that might be discerned in the above 
lines is inspired by the writer’s inability 
to understand why the stimulation of 
Chinese studies—or Japanese or Indian 
or Choctaw studies, for that matter— 
should be regarded as anything but a 


most desirable end in itself, without | 


any necessity for elaborate justifica- 
tion. Certainly it can hardly be main- 
tained that the first step in the creation 
of an intelligible synthesis of the im- 
posing mass of knowledge now in our 
possession, and to which we are daily 
adding, is the ignoring of the lessons 
learned by an intelligent and versatile 
quarter of the human race through two 
or three millennia of continued and 
varied experience. 


Prior Cuamm or CHINESE STUDIES 

The question to the writer’s mind is 
that of justifying Chinese studies in 
preference to those of other cultures 
alien to our own and similarly neg- 
lected by our scholars. And here the 
decision is to be made largely on thor- 
oughly practical grounds. China, the 
country which prior to 1750 had pub- 
lished more books than the rest of the 
world combined, and which today is 
probably printing more books than any 
other country with the possible excep- 
tion of Russia, offers the largest mass of 
documentary material for the study of 
its culture. To make use of it, all we 
have to learn is that Chinese is a lan- 
guage used by human beings, just as 
was Latin and Greek, and that it can 
be as easily acquired as either. 

Moreover, the Chinese are now in the 
midst of a cultural and intellectual 


renaissance which it is no straining of 
terms to describe as epoch-making. 
Released from subservience to the 
Manchu Dynasty in 1911, the Chinese 
scholar has turned to the investigation 
of his country’s history, politics, eco- 
nomics, sciences, and culture with a 
new spirit and a critical acumen thor- 
oughly comparable with that of his 
occidental counterpart. He is pouring 
forth an immense flood of important 
scholarly work, which cannot but have 
great influence on our future thinking 
if we will but stop to note it. Who is 
not thrilled by the prospect of behold- 
ing contemporaneously the same kind 
of great awakening as those which have 
enthralled him on history’s most golden 
pages? 

It might be said without any too in- 
vidious comparison that the body of 
Chinese culture can be equated in even 
more than a Spenglerian sense with the 
so-called classical civilizations of 
Greece and Rome. In wealth of docu- 
mentary material for its study and in 
potential importance for the future of 
the world’s thinking, it far surpasses 
both of them. Its intrinsic interest as 
respects every phase of human en- 
deavor—philosophy, art, literature, 
politics, science—is at least comparable. 

Only to the historian of culture who 
still thinks in terms of “origins” and 
“influences” does the oriental civiliza- 
tion suffer from juxtaposition to the 
occidental, and even here, every new 
investigation into the features of our 
culture which differentiate us from 
Greeks and Romans—printing, gun- 
powder, paper, landscape painting, 
aviation, indeed—bids us look farther 
eastward for origins than we have ever 
looked before. 

Here, however, the comparison ends. 
A prospective student of classical cul- 
ture, in choosing the institution of 
higher learning which he wishes to 
attend, has only to consider the usual 
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factors on the basis of which such 
choice is made—football prowess, fam- 
ily tradition, and so forth. In any 
case, he is immediately presented with 
long lists of courses in the languages 
and the literatures of classical antiq- 
uity from which to plan his future 
four-years’ activity. The prospective 
student of Chinese culture must be 
endowed with a little more cizcumspec- 
tion. Not a baker’s dozen of Amer- 
ica’s thousand universities and col- 
leges have anything to offer him, and 
only half of these present anything but 
the most elementary work in the 
requisite languages. 


DirFIctLTies OF THA SINOLOGUE 


Before long, the budding classicist 
will be introduced to such compendia of 
knowledge as the gigantic Pauly- 
Wissowa Real-Encyclopddie der classi- 
schen Altertumswissenschaft, in about 
forty volumes, and to Iwan Milller’s 
Handbücher in as many more. Our 
orientalist meanwhile must content 
himself with Samuel Couling’s meager 
effort in two small volumes. Dic- 
tionaries of classical antiquity, corpora 
of Greek and Latin inscriptions, hand- 
books of epigraphy, paleography, and 
numismatiecs, and vast collections of 
classical literature in the original and in 
translations into every Western tongue, 
crowd our libraries. Such aids to the 
study of Chinese civilization simply do 
notexist. There is, for instance, no such 
thing as a scholarly etymological dic- 
tionary of the Chinese language in any 
tongue. There are no collected transla- 
tions of the Chinese classics that from 
the point of view of modern knowledge 
can be considered anything but make- 
shifts. There is no Corpus Inscrip- 
tionum Sinicarum, no Corpus Vasorum 
Sinicorum, no texthook, even, cavering 
in a thoroughly modern way the sweep 
of Chinese history through its signifi- 
cant period—say, down to 1800. 


s 
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When our hypothetical classical 
student has completed his preliminary 
studies, he betakes himself for advanced 
training to the American School of 
Classical Studies in Athens—or in 
Rome as the case may be—while the 
embrvo Sinologist longs in vain for an 
American School of Chinese Studies in 
Peiping. On his return to America the 
devoted follower of Homer or Cicero 
finds potential employment in his field 
in every university and college—even 
in the high schools; the disciple of Con- 
fucius is lucky to earn his bread by 
teaching German or political science in 
a small college. And finally, safely 
ensconced in a professor’s chair, an 
honored member of the guild of so- 
called productive scholars, the classi- 
cist finds the fruits of the pen sought 
by at least fifteen journals or reviews in 
America alone, to say nothing of serial 
publications of more ambitious type; 
the Sinologue publishes his offerings at 
his own expense or sends them abroad. 

It is evident that those who take it 
upon themselves to promote Chinese 
studies in America have their work cut 
out for them. The stimulation of ac- 
tivities that will lead to the creation of 
tools of learning and research similar to 
those indicated above, to the provision 
of ample facilities for instruction and 
for the employment of competent 
scholars in the field, and to the institu- 
tion of proper media for the preserva- 
tion and the dissemination of the fruits 
of research, is the end to which any 
such group must devote itself. 

It is obvious, too, that there is more 
than one way to attack the problem, or 
rather, that there is really more than 
one proklem, each of which must be 
approached in its own way. For in- 
stance, it might be contended, with 
some justice, that the attempt to gain 
the ends posited above should be pre- 
ceded by the creation of an extensive 
and popular undifferentiated interest 
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in the Far East. Controversy as to 
whether the development of scholars 
and tools of research should come be- 
fore that of a popular curiosity in the 
things of the Far East is likely before 
long to take on a resemblance to the 
old question as to the priority of the 
egg or the hen. It would be thor- 
oughly dissipated by a study of the 
origins of great tools of research like 
the Monumenta Germanie Historica 
and the Corpus Inscriptionum Latin- 
arum. Here it is enough to say that 
every one concerned with doing either is 
aware that the two are functions of each 
other, and that any stimulation of the 
one will bring with it the growth of the 
other. 


ORGANIZATIONS PROMOTING CHINESE 
STUDIES 


There are several organizations pri- 
marily engaged in preaching the gospel 
of interest in China. One thinks im- 
mediately of local bodies like the Amer- 
ican Friends of China in Chicago, the 
China Club of Seattle, the China Club 
‘of San Francisco, and the East Asiatic 
Society of Boston, and national ones 
such as the American Asiatic Associa- 
tion, the China Institute in America, 
the China Society of America, and the 
American Council of the Institute of 
Pacific Relations. All of these differ 
in form and method but are at one in 
emphasizing the necessity of an awak- 
ened and intelligent attention to Chi- 
nese civilization. The Committee on 
the Promotion of Chinese Studies of 
the American Council of Learned Soci- 
eties, on the other hand, is concerned 
primarily with research and seeks to 
encourage American scholarship to cul- 
tivate Chinese studies more assid- 
uously, as a neglected but important 
field of research. . 

Among the national learned societies, 
a recent awakening of interest is ap- 
parent. The American Historical As- 


sociation continues to devote a session 
of its annual meetings to papers on the 
Far East, and in 1929 allotted one 
whole session to China. The American 
Oriental Society, founded in the 1840’s 
by missionaries returned from China, 
but for the lest fifty years composed 
almost exclusively of Indianists and 
Semitists, similarly devoted special 
sessions of its meetings of 1929 and 
1930 to the Far East. At the meetings 
of 1929, held in Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts, an informal organization of 
some fifty persons was created, called 
the “Conference on Far Eastern Stud- 
ies,’ whose purpose is to meet each 
year with the American Oriental So- 
ciety for the consideration of Far 
Eastern topics. 

At its session of December, 1929, in 
Boston, the Archeological Institute of 
America encouraged the submission 
of papers on Chinese archeology and 
received several, one or two of great 
interest. In December, 1930, the His- 
tory of Science Society proposes to 
devote part of its annual session ii 
Cleveland to a symposium on Chinese 
science. Here a series of papers will be 
presented on Chinese medicine, al- 
chemy, mathematics, scientific method, 
and such topics, designed to appeal to 
the large public who think there is no 
such thing as Chinese science. 

But by far the most important event 
looking towards American participa- 
tion in Chinese studies was the found- 
ing in January, 1928, of the Harvard- 
Yenching Institute. Equipped with 
adequate funds, derived from the es- 
tate of Charles M. Hall, it is engaged in 
developing educational opportunities 
in China and opportunities for the 
study of China in America. It is 
making funds available for fellowships 
and for the publication of works in 
Sinology. By its means, Yenching 
University bids fair to provide us be- 
fore long with a school of higher 
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Chinese studies in Peiping, for which 
every one has wished, at least since 
Langdon Warner suggested such an 
institution in 1914. 

In this direction, too, the gallant 
attempt of William B. Pettus to secure 
sufficient funds for the development of 
the North China Language School in a 
similar way deserves the highest praise. 
Meanwhile, at least one phase of 
Chinese studies has been provided for 
by the assumption by Harvard-Yench- 
ing Institute of the Institute for Sinico- 
Indian Research, established by Baron 
von Staël-Holsteiù in Peiping. It 
seems fair to hope, then, that the 
present collegiate generation of stu- 
dents interested in things Chinese, can 
look forward to the continuation of its 
postgraduate studies under more prom- 
ising auspices than its immediate prede- 
cesgors. 


SURVEYS To STIMULATE [NTEHREST 


A recent admirable little survey en- 
titled China and Japan in American 
Colleges and Universities, conducted by 
Edward C. Carter, and published by 
the American Council of the Institute 
of Pacific Relations, has done yeoman 
service in showing the inadequacy of 
present instruction offered in this im- 
portant field. To it, and to the mis- 
sionary zeal of individuals, must go a 
large share of the credit for consider- 
able improvement since its appearance 
—the appointment, for instance, of 
full-time teachers of Chinese civiliza- 
tion in Vanderbilt University and in 
Colorado College, and the beginning of 
instruction in the Chinese language 
at Dartmouth College. A similar sur- 
vey by Benjamin March entitled 
China and Japan in American Museums 
has appeared under the same auspices, 
and is to be followed in the near future 
by another, entitled China and Japan 
in American Libraries. 

These comparatively slight volumes 
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are invaluable for the stimulation of 
interest and for the exhibition of those 
points at which our collections and our 
instruction are weakest. They will, 
however, be superseded, so far as 
value to the research student is con- 
cerned, by an intensive survey of the 
materials and the facilities for Chinese 
studies throughout the world, now under 
way, by Charles S. Gardner for the 
American Council of Learned Societies. 

This survey will include libraries, 
museums, learned societies, institutes 
and commissions, courses of instruc- 
tion, and facilities for publication in the 
principal countries of the world, in- 
cluding Japan and China, where the 
most intensive Sinological work is now 
being carried on. As a first step, the 
United States has been divided into a 
number of geographical areas, each of 
which will be surveyed in turn and the 
resulting unit survey published. That ` 
of the New England States is almost 
finished and should appear in the fall of 
1980, to be followed shortly by others. 
During 1931 and 1932 Mr. Gardner 
will similarly survey the Far East and 
Europe, publishing the unit surveys as 
in the case of the United States. Fi- 
nally, these unit surveys will be col- 
lected, reédited in the light of any new 
information and of criticism received, 
and published as a whole. The Har- 
vard-Yenching Institute has been suf- 
ficiently impressed by the potential 
value of this survey to agree to con- 
tribute sufficient funds for the comple- 
tion of its Far Eastern section. 

With the picture of the present re- 
sources for the prosecution of Chinese 
studies which such a survey will afford 
us, we shall be able to make intelligent 
plans for the future, to do the things 
that are most necessary to do, to avoid 
as far as possible duplication of effort, 
and to provide effective coirdination. 
Meanwhile we can see to the building 
up of a body of scholars who will use 
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the tools of research that time will 
provide. 


é 
SURVEY oF PRESENT OPPORTUNITIES 


To this end, the Committee on the 
Promotion of Chinese Studies proposes 
to issue in the near future a pamphlet 
on the careers offered through the study 
of Chinese things. This pamphlet is 
being edited by Lewis Hodous, and will 
contain twelve articles by the most 
eminent scholars in their respective 
fields, pointing out the opportunities 
offered in Sinology in twelve impor- 
tant fields, archeology, libraries, teach- 
ing, business, missions, and so forth. 
Moreover, the Committee is now en- 
gaged in compiling, under the editor- 
ship of Kenneth S. Latourette, the first 
number of an annual bulletin on the 
progress of Chinese studies in the 
United States, analogous in intent and 
form to the present Progress of Medieval 
Studies in the United States issued by 
the Medieval Academy of America and 
the University of Colorado. This 
bulletin will contain, besides brief 
‘reports of the accessions and the poli- 
cies of libraries and museums, and the 
activities of learned societies, institutes, 
and educational institutions, a list of 
persons engaged in Chinese studies in 
the United States and Canada and of 
Americans so engaged abroad, together 
with statements of their research ac- 
tivities and recent publications. Such 
a bulletin as this should prove a me- 
dium for the dissemination of essential 
information to workers in the field, 
and the knowledge that such a publica- 
tion exists will give them the solidarity 
to which their community of interest 
entitles them. 

Another means of contact should be 
furnished by the Conference on Far 
Eastern Studies, formed, as mentioned 
above, at the 1929 meetings of the 
American Oriental Society. This Con- 
ference is an informal group, with no 
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officer save a secretary-treasurer, which 
plans to meet annually with the Orien- 
tal Society for the purpose of present- 
ing papers and holding a general dis- 
cussion. The first meeting under its 
auspices was held in Toronto, Canada, 
April 24-26, 1980. It was attended by 
about thirty persons, which, consider- 
Ing that all save one or two were not 
residents of Toronto, was remarkable. 
Nine papers of more than usual interest 
were presented and an effort is now 
being made to have them published 
collectively. 

Tf this effort is successful, the publi- 
cation will be of considerable value, for 
it will contain important articles on the 
dating of early bronzes, the romaniza- 
tion of Chinese characters, the oracle 
bones from the waste of Yin, and the 
Empress Teng, to mention only those 
which come first to mind. Its intrinsic 
merit, however, will hardly overshadow 
its psychological importance; for it will 
show that even under present adverse 
conditions, scholarly work in Sinology 
comparable with that of any other na- 
tion is being carried on in America. 

It is not hoped that this Conference 
will eventuate in a new learned society, 
particularly since its relations with 
the American Oriental Society have 
been so cordial; but it is believed that 
the existence of an organization before 
which the results of scholarly labors 
can be presented, and which can express 
the consensus of American intellectual 
interest in Chinese studies, will do 
much to elevate those studies to the 
place their importance demands in our 
research program. Persons interested 
in the work of this Conference should 
communicate with Professor Kenneth 
S. Latourette, secretary-treasurer, 2126 
Yale Station, New Haven, Connecticut. 


Two CoLLECTIONS or Cotnzsn Works 


An early step in the promotion of 
Chinese research in America would be 
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the development of machinery for 
making effective use of tke two out- 
standing collections of Chinese works 
which the Western Hemisphere is so 
fortunate as to possess. These collec- 
tions—that in the Library of Congress 
and the Gest Chinese Research Li- 
brary at McGill University in Mont- 
real—are the most important outside 
of China and would be significant even 
in the Far East itself. The former is 
the larger, aggregating over 185,000 
works; but the latter, although a trifle 
smaller—about 90,000 volumes—prob- 
ably contains more rare and valuable 
editions than does the collection in the 
Library of Congress. 

The Gest collection owes its exist- 
ence to the forethought and the in- 
terest of Mr. Guion M. Gest, of San 
Francisco, and constitutes a stupendous 
monument to those qualities. It is 
remarkable, too, for the liberality with 
which its treasures are made available 
to all serious students. McGill Uni- 
versity has shown its appreciation by 
creating a chair of Chinese and calling 
Dr. Kiang Kang-Hu, an eminent Chi- 
nese classical scholar, to fill it. Every 
one interested will watch with most 
sympathetic eyes the development of 
this department of McGill University. 

Similar efforts to provide for the use 
of the Chinese collection in the Library 
of Congress have so far been unsuccess- 
ful, though its learned curator, Arthur 
W. Hummel, with a competent but 
, inadequate staff, is at the forefront of 
those making China’s contribution 
available to the West. We need, how- 
ever, systematic catalogs, including a 
union catalog cf holdings by these and 
the other considerable libraries in 
America—Harvard, the University of 
Chicago, Columbia University, the 
University of California, and so forth— 
lists, indexes, and other bibliographical 
tools such as are available in other 
subjects. 
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Plans for the production of these 
aids are already in progress, although in 
such inchoate form that for the time 
being, nothing but misunderstanding 
could develop from an attempt to 
describe them in detail. One such 
project looks toward the production of 
a periodical reader’s digest of current 
literature in the Sinological field, par- 
ticularly that being produced as a 
result of the previously mentioned cul- 
tural renaissance now taking place in 
China. 

As matters now stand, researches 
now being pursued by Chinese and 
Japanese scholars in a thoroughly 
critical way, will be Jost, or at best will 
not make their appearance in Western 
thinking for periods that may be esti- 
mated at from five to twenty-five 
years. Under ideal conditions this 
material would be made immediately 
available in organs like the Social 
Science Abstracts and similar chemical, 
biological, and psychological abstract 
publications. The project in question 
envisages an approximation to this 
ideal. . 


‘ 


GATHERING INFORMATION 


Preliminary to the formulation of 
plans for the promotion of any ac- 
tivity comes the securing of informa- 
tion. With respect to Chinese studies, 
most of our projects are in this infor- 
mation-gathering stage. The Com- 
mittee on the Promotion of Chinese 
Studies, for instance, has subcom- 
mittees at work on such varied topics 
as Chinese studies in summer schools, 
the formulation of type courses and 
standardized departments of Chinese 
studies, the possibilities of surveying 
Chinese folklore, syllabi and reading 
lists for Chinese studies, and Chinese 
studies in American and Chino-Ameri- 
can educational institutions in China. 

In time these¥subcommittees will 
issue reports of their fact-finding ac- 
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tivities. Then will begin the period of 
transforming some of our pious hopes 
into realities. Meanwhile, individual 
and coöperative projects of research are 
gradually being formulated; for in- 
stance, a stupendous Corpus of Chinese 
inscriptions, a geographical dictionary 
of China, a dictionary of Chinese ar- 
cheological terminology, a critical 
comparison of the Tibetan Kanjur and 
Tanjur with the Chinese Tripitaka, 
comparative study of all Sinico-Tibetan 
and Sinic languages, studies of culture 
contacts between China and the rest of 
the Oriental world, histories of plant 
and animal domestication, and recon- 
structions of the earlier cultures of the 
Chinese people and their progenitors. 
The inspiration for most of these is the 
greatest of American Sinologists, Dr. 
Berthold Laufer. 


A Broan FELD OF INTEREST 


The fact that the foregoing parts of 
this paper show a distinct leaning to 
those phases of Chinese studies which 
might be called humanistic, must not be 
‘conceived to indicatė that the writer is 
blind to the immense work in the physi- 
cal, mathematical, and natural sciences 
being done by Chinese and Japanese 
scholars or by Americans in China and 
Japan. Certainly, the achievements 


of the United States Department of 
Agriculture, the College of Agriculture 
of Cornell University, the School of 
Agriculture and Forestry of Nanking 
University, and the American medical 
organizations in China cannot be 
neglected in any survey, however sum- 
mary. 

The present writer is, however, quite 
incompetent to tell this story, because 
his own interests and activities have 
lain entirely in the other direction. 
Here he can only say that no true pic- 
ture of American interest in things 
Chinese can be presented which does 
not include ephedrine and tung oil, and 
indeed dinosaur eggs, as well as the 
oracle bones of the waste of Yin and 
the vicissitudes of Chinese royal ladies 
of the second century. 

It will be seen that of the needs and 
the plans for Chinese studies, the 
former category is by far the larger, 
and of the latter, those which are 
capable of early execution are only an 
inconsiderable fraction of the whole. 
On the other hand, the events of the 
last two or three years are a cause for 
no feelings save those of gratification. 
At least we can believe that we have 
made substantial progress in establish- 
ing a wo or; whether we move the 
world or not, the next decade will tell. 


we 
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Ho.comss, Arrnoor N. The Chinese Revo- 
lution. Pp. xiii, 401. Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1980. $4.00. 
The writer of this review has had occasion 

to examine many of the books dealing with 
events in China since the outbreak of the 
revolution in 1911, and he has no hesitation 
in saying that the present volume is the 
most valuable of all those which have dealt 
with the domestic situation in that great 
country. This excellence is due not merely 
to the fact that the work is based upon a 
personal and first-hand study by the author 
of the events dealt with, but also to the 
~ circumstance that these events are ob- 
jectively evaluated by a scientifically 
trained political mind. Thus the work, 
while not without considerable value upon 
its narrative side, is especially valuable 
upon its critical side. 

As declared in its preface, the work is the 
fruit of a personal investigation undertaken 
under the auspices of the Bureau of Inter- 
national Research of Harvard University 
and Radcliffe College, with a view to esti- 
mating the influence of the Chinese revolu- 
tion upon international relations in the Far 
East. In fact, the international relations 
of China are not dealt with except in a few 
paragraphs in the last pages of the book; 
and yet the avowed purpose of the work is, 
` in large measure, achieved, since a sound 
basis is laid for the conclusion that, whether 
or not the Chinese require a long time for 
the reconstruction of their national govern- 
ment upon a sound and stable basis, “the 
course of the Revolution indicates that 
there is no policy more promising in the 
long run for the tranquillity of the Far 
East and the peace of the world then the 


exercise of the necessary patience and 
forbearance of the Powers while the 
Chinese themselves set their own house in 
order.” 

The space allowed the present review 
does not permit a statement in detail of the 
many topics discussed by the author. It 
should, however, be said that in the volume 
is to be found an excellent critique of the 
political philosophy of the revolution as 
found in the writings of Dr. Sun Yat Sen. 
Also, the reviewer feels that, because of its 
importance, he is justified in quoting the 
substance of a paragraph in which Pro- 
fessor Holcombe sums up the essential 
significance of the Chinese revolution and 
what may be expected of it if it is pushed 
through to its desired end. He says (page 
827): “It becomes evident that a sub- 
stantial beginning has been made in the 
reconstruction of the State. In the first 
place, the Revolutionists have revived the 
credit of the fundamental principles of 
Chinese politics. These are the principles 
which stress the importance of strengthen- 
ing the moral authority of the rulers of 
men, of obtaining the best men for the 
service of the State, and of maintainmg 
the right of the people to good government 
even at the cost of revolution. They are 
principles which tend to make the way hard 
for vulgar military dictators, though 
habitual militarists may be slow to under- 
stand them. Secondly, the Revolutionists 
have replaced the sovereignty of the Man- 
chus by that of the Kuomintang (National 
Party). This . . means more than 
merely putting a narrow oligarchy of party 
leaders at the head of the State instead of 
an emperor. It means, if the dictatorship 
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of the Kuomintang proves durable, the rule 
of men whose authority is limited by the 
principles of the party in the name of which 
they have conquered. . . . Thirdly, they 
have made a place for modern science in the 
education of the men who actually hold 
sway. This means... if the new order 
continues, the eventual reconstruction of 
the mandarinate with men competent to 
handle the problems of the modern world. 
Finally, they have begun to introduce the 
improved processes of government which, 
Western experience shows, are such im- 
portant factors in the profitable operation 
of the machinery of the modern State. 
Above all, is the concept of due process of 
law itself, the most important factor in the 
stability of modern states. This means, if 
the revolutionary movement persists, the 
eventual establishment of a genuine reign 
of Jaw, the supreme attribute of constitu- 
tional government.” 
W. W. Wittovessy 
Johns Hopkins University 


Cuapman, H. Ownn. The Chinese Revolu- 
tion, 1926-27: A Record of the Period 
Under Communist Control as Seen from 
the Nattonalist Capital, Hankow. Pp. 
xvii, 310. London: Constable and. Com- 
pany, 1928. 

This volume presents an interesting and 
apparently authentic account ‘of the de- 
velopments in the Chinese Nationalist 
Revolution between August, 1926 and 
August, 1927, from the viewpoint of a 
foreign observer stationed in and near 
Hankow, Central China. 

The author is an Australian medical 
missionary, formerly stationed at Teian in 
Hupeh Province north of Hankow. He 
arrived in Hankow in January, 1927, and 
at close range watched the situation until 
about the time of the eclipse of the Com- 
munist faction of the Nationalist Govern- 
ment m April of that year. The strength 
and the weakness of the book may be 
attributed primarily to the foregoing facts. 
The reader is impressed with the localized 
treatment of the subject, in that where 
facts relating to the situation in Hankow 
are dealt with, there is a vividness of detail, 
but where events taking place in Peking, 
Canton, Nanking, or Shanghai are touched 
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upon, a considerable degree of vagueness 
appears and a few minor instances of in- 
accuracy occur. This point of view is 
emphasized by the author, who states that 
the principal parts of the book consist of 
“facts of my own observation, or which 
I was able to verify for myself on the 
spot.” 

The best features of the volume are the 
characterizations of Eugene Chen, Chiang 
Kai Shek, and the so-called “Christian 
general,” Feng Yu Hsiang, with the last 
named pictured in a little more favorable 
light than that given by most foreign 
observers and writers. The book is not a 
complete picture of the events it attempts to 
describe, as the revolution was still in 
progress when it was written; but it covers 
an epoch in a way that will be of real as- 
sistance to a future historian in dealing 
with the whole of the Chinese Nationalist 
Revolution. 

Frepgric Epwarp Les 

University of Illinois 


Lo, R. Y. China’s Revolution from the 
Inside. Pp. 807. New York: The 
Abingdon Press, 1980. $2.00. 

Dr. Lo is an ardent Nationalist and a 
Christian, and his book reflects both atti- 
tudes. It gives one of the prevailing view- 
points of educated Christian Chinese youth. 
It is also an attempt favorably to interpret, 
recent events in China to the American 
public and especially to the Protestant 
portion of the American public. A list of 
its chapter headings is an accurate descrip- 
tion of the scope of the volume: A Bird’s- 
eye View of the Revolution, The New 
Thought Movement, The Student Move- 
ment, The Anti-Religion Movement, The 
Anti-Iliteracy Movement, The Anti-Opium 
Movement, The Nationalist Movement, 
The Labor Movement, The Peasant Move- 
ment, The Woman’s Movement, The 
Christian Movement. In each chapter, an 
honest, and on the whole a successful, 
attempt at a historical and factual state- 
ment is made. The author’s sympathies 
are obvious and but little attention is paid 
to that darker side of the picture which 
looms so prominently in the accounts of 
some foreign observers. The book can be 
commended to all those who wish to know 
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some of the main features of the recent 
changes in China as an intelligent, edu- 
cated, American-trained Chinese sees them. 
K. S. LATOURETTE 
Yale University 


Wo Cuao-Cuu. The Nationalist Program 
for China. Pp. iv, 112. New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1929. $1.50. 
Dr. Wu is well known as Minister from 

China to the United States and as the son 

of a distinguished father who lorg held the 

same position. His little volume is in a 

sense an apologia for the Nationalist Gov- 

ernment at Nanking. It is, however, a 

very informing and persuasive apologia. 

It begins by describing the domestic pro- 

gram of the Nationalist Government. 

Here, of course, it is giving an eccount of 

ideals and not of achievements. It is 

important, however, to know what the 
ideals are. In another chapter, the foreign 
program of the Goyernment is set forth, 
giving the reasons for and a defense of the 
policy which is now so well known to the 
world. There is also a statement of the 
Manchurian situation as Dr. Wu sees it, 
particularly as against Japan. The book 
concludes with appendices containing perti- 
nent documents.. For a brief, and what is 
in a sense an official, presentation of the 
program of the present Government at 

Nanking, the book is of real value. 

K. S. LATOURETTE 
Yale University 


Owen, Davm Epwarp. Imperialism and 
Nationalism in the Far East, Pp. xi, 
128. New York: Henry Holt and Com- 
pany, 1929. $1.00. 

This little volume, one of the Berkshire 
Studies in European History, is, ike the 
other numbers in the series, not meant to be 
an exhaustive treatise, but to provide 
reading for college classes in courses in 
general European history. It is admirably 
adapted not only for this purpose but for 
all those who wish a clearly written, ac- 
curate, brief introduction to the story of the 
penetration of the Far East by the Occi- 
dent. There is a brief sketch of the older 
civilizations of China and Japan and of 
intercourse with the West before the middle 
of the nineteenth century. Properly, how- 
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ever, the major portion of the book is upon 
the events, and particularly the political 
and international events, of the past hun- 
dred years or so. The style is very read- 
able, the judgments are free from bias, the 
facts are dependable, and the proportion is 
excellent. A brief critical bibliography 
adds to the value of the volume. 
K. S. LATOURETTE 
Yale University 


Leacus, Tu» Crrizmns’. Syllabus on 
Extraterritoriality in. China. Pp. 182. 
Shanghai: Citizens’ Committee, 1929. 
The Syllabus on Extraterritoriality in 

Chine, published under the auspices of the 

Committee on the Abolition of Extra- 

territoriality in China by The Citizens’ 

Committee, marks a substantial advance 

over the revolutionary propaganda for- 

merly put out by the Chinese Nationalists. 

The time was when the Bureau of Propa- 

ganda at Kuomintang Headquarters was a 

highly emotional body, whose publications 

showed little regard for the canons of 
modern scholarship. But that stage in the 
revolution seems to have passed. The 
present publication contains, in addition to 

a useful summary of the familiar arguments 

for a change in the legal status of aliens in 

China, a well-documented account of the ° 

working of extraterritorial jurisdiction in 

China and of the movement for legal re- 

form in that country, together with a 

review of the passing of extraterritoriality 

in other countries. The appendices include 
reprints of the treaty provisions relating to 
extraterritoriality in China, authentic in- 
formation concerning the modern courts 
and penal institutions which have been 
established there, and an excellent bibli- 
ography. The volume will be found very 
helpful by all students of the legal relations 
between China and the powers. 

A. N. Hotcompp 
Harvard University 


Gopsmart, Witson Leon. Tsingtau Un- 
der Three Flags. Pp. xi, 580. Shang- 
hai: The Commercial Press, 1929. $85.50. 
The title of Dr. Godshall’s excellent book 

scarcely does justice to the scope of the 

study, for this is far more than a survey of 

Tsingtau. In fact, relatively little atten- 
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tion is given to the growth and the com- 
mercial importance of the city except as 
they relate to the problems of international 
diplomacy. Dr. Godshall has presented an 
unbiased and exhaustive survey of the 
expansion of Russia, Germany, Japan, 
and to a less extent of the other great 
powers, in the Orient. Tsingtau is the 
general focus of the book but hundreds 
of pages are only indirectly related to its 
problems. 

The “three flags” refer to German, 
Japanese, and Chinese jurisdiction; but a 
fourth power might well be added, for the 
Russian flag was the first foreign ensign to 
fly over Kiaochow Bay. Some fifty pages 
are devoted to Russia’s expansion in the 
East, and are followed by eighty pages on 
Germany’s colonial ambitions and policy in 
China. The treatment of Japan covers 
nearly one hundred pages and is followed by 
a detailed study of the negotiations at 
Versailles and Washington, which occupies 
approximately half of the book. The all- 
too-brief chapter on Chinese administration 
fails to give an adequate picture of the 
present situation. 

The extensive footnotes and supple- 
mentary references are of distinct value, as 
are the twenty-one appendices containing 

«treaties and agreements. The book is 
scholarly and is written with an open mind. 
It should be read by all students of Far 
Eastern history. 

Groner B. Cressey 

Clark University 


Parutett, Haronp. A Brief Account of 
Diplomatic Events in Manchuria. Pp. 
98. Oxford: Oxford University Press, 
1929. 

‘The author has very acceptably executed 
the task implied in his title. If there is any 
criticism to be registered, it is of the at- 
tempt to cover thirty-odd years of sadly 
tangled diplomacy in the brief space of 57 
pages. Yet the main outlines are there 
and in proper proportion. The booklet 
might well serve as both introduction and 
guide to Walter Young’s much more ex- 
tensive work on the International Relations 
of Manchuria. 

Henry K. Norton 

Irvington-on-Hudson 
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T ana Leana-Lr. The Inner History of the 
Chinese Revolution. Pp. xv, 891. New 
York: E. P. Dutton and Company, 1930. 
$5.00. 

Bav, Minacuren Josoua. Modern Democ- 
racy in China. Pp. 467. Shanghai: 
The Commercial Press, 1927. 82.60. 

CREEL, H. Giessnar. Sinism. Pp. vii, 
127. Chicago: The Open Court Publish- 
ing Company, 1929. $2.00. 

Wu Kuo-Cuenge. Ancient Chinese Politi- 
cal Theories. Pp. 340. Shanghai: The 
Commercial Press, 1928. $4.00. 

Mouam{, Ava B. A Study of the Student 
Homes of China. Pp. viii, 98. New 
York: Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1930. 

The Inner History of the Chinese Revolu- 
tion ought to be called the history of 
the Kuomintang, the revolutionary party 
founded by Sun Yat Sen and his associates. 
It gives an account of this organization in 
amazing detail and with what appears to 
be great accuracy, though there are many 
statements which it is impossible for the 
reviewer, at least, to check. Many events 
of recent years which have seemed inex- 
plicable as reported by such foreign observ- 
ers as newspaper correspondents are made 
logical and obvious by Mr. T’ang, and while 
the book contains so many proper names 
that it will be difficult reading for the 
ordinary Westerner, it will be invaluable to 
those who make a serious attempt to under- 
stand what is going on in China. The book 
does not pretend to be impartial, being an 
exposition of history from the point of view 
of the left section of the Kuomintang. The 
narrative is continuous and exciting and 
suggests the romance of the Three King- 
doms in its force, brevity, and detail. The 
hero is not Sun Yat Sen but Wang Ching 
Wei, Sun’s real successor, and characters 
are good or bad as they aid or impede 
Woang’s ideals. Mr. T’ang is so frank and 
unsparingly critical that one suspects China 
might not be a very healthy place for him at 
present. Assassination, bribery, political 
evil of all kinds, and what the author calls 
“moral casualties,” flourish among the 
revolutionaries as well as among their 
opponents, while the few idealists whose 
personal motives are above reproach are 
betrayed continually. The book should 
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bring any reader to a better realization of 
the enormous difficulties which face the 
Chinese in their attempt to reconstruct 
their social and political structure. Un- 
fortunately the events of recent Chinese 
history in which the Kuomintang was not 
immediately concerned are ignored, but the 
book will remain a real contribution to our 
knowledge of the period. The author is 
an idealist to the end. 

Modern Democracy in Chine is interesting 
as showing various plans which have been 
advocated in China since becoming a 
Republic, and as a résumé of events be- 
tween 1911 and 1926. The discussion is 
able, and the documents given at the end 
of the book are valuable. Unfortunately 
modern democracy has not been tried in 
China and the attempts to realize it have 
been largely farces. The difficulties are 
enormous and will require an indefinite 
amount of time to overcome. The book is 
idealistic and must not be taken as a de- 
scription of what is actually going on. 
Besides this, conditions have completely 
changed since the book was written, be- 
cause of the development of the Nationalist 
program; so that the book is simply what 
one intelligent Chinese would hke to see 
happen, though as such, it may be valuable. 

Stnism, by H. Glessner Creel, and Ancient 
Chinese Political Theories, by Wu Kuo- 
Cheng, dealing with the same period of 
Chinese history, one by an American and 
the other by a Chinese, make an interesting 
comparison. Dr. Creel depends upon the 
work already done by Europzan scholars 
although he endeavors, often unwisely, to 
draw new conclusions from it. Dr. Wu 
shows no evidence of familiarity with the 
work of Western Sinologues, but he is able 
to go to sources which are practically un- 
touched by Europeans. 

The thesis of Sinism is that there is a 
peculiarly Chinese “world-view” which 
was developed in ancient China and has 
persisted until the present. This thesis, 
in the opinion of the reviewer, is not suc- 
cessfully defended, since the ideas which it 
is claimed are the essentials of Sinism are 
not in any way peculiar to the Chinese. 
What are peculiarly Chinese are the asso- 
ciations of ideas which have grown up 
about certain terms, such as “Tao,” which 
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cannot be translated by any one English 
word. It is very doubtful whether the new 
terms “Sinism” and “Laoism” will find 
general favor with scholars. 

Dr. Creel’s judgment is generally good, 
though occasionally he indulges in unjusti- 
fied speculation, as in his gratuitous as- 
sumption that the philosophy of Lao Tye 
resulted from his failure to receive official 
employment and power in the state. Dr. 
Creel is right in stressing the common ele- 
ments in Confucius, Lao Tze and Mo Ti, 
since most scholars see only the differences; 
but he goes too far in not recognizing that 
there are fundamental divergences among 
the three thinkers. The chapter on Con- 
fucianism is the best in the book. 

The subject of the book is entirely too 
inclusive for Dr. Creel’s background. Not 
only are there ancient Chinese texts of 
which he shows no knowledge, but he ig- 
nores modern critical Chinese scholarship, 
such as the work of Hu Shih and K’ang Yu 
Wei, and he does not use a number of im- 
portant European works which he should 
have considered, such as Forke’s Geschichte 
der alten chinesischen Philosophie. In spite 
of these limitations, Dr. Creel’s book is 
stimulating, and as a first effort in a very 
difficult field, it is a creditable achievement. 

Dr. Wu’s subject is more limited and his 
treatment more thorough. He gives no 
references to occidental books but he knows 
his Chinese sources; and his chapters on 
Kwangtze, Shang Yang, and Han Fei are 
particularly valuable, as only one of these 
has been adequately treated by European 
scholars, and that subsequent to the ap- 
pearance of Dr. Wu’s book. In dealing with 
Confucius, Dr. Wu, although he does not 
say so, is obviously defending the sage from 
the attacks made upon him by modern 
Chinese. At times Dr. Wu makes an un- 
criticel use of texts, notably in his use of the 
speeches of I Yin from the Book of History 
and in his acceptance of the antiquity of the 
Chou Li, which is not in accord with the 
best Chinese scholarly opinion. He has a 
system of romanization all his own, and at 
times his translations do not appear ade- 
quate, as in “the nineteen years of Duke 
Hsi” instead of “the nineteenth year of 
Duke Hsi.” Many of his quotations have 
never before been translated, which adds 
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to the value of the book; but the English 
might be better. 

Both books, while defective in some 
respects, are worth reading, although Dr. 
Wu makes a larger contribution to our 
knowledge of ancient China. 

A Study of the Student Homes of China 
contains a considerable amount of interest- 
ing material but the method of securing 
material and the use made of it have grave 
defects. The questionnaire method is 
dangerous anywhere, but especially in a 
foreign country where the investigator is 
unfamiliar with the language, where the 
students are writing in a half-acquired 
language foreign to them, and where the 
process is carried out in a hurried visit, with 
no means of a check. The investigation 
was limited to students, and Chinese 
students will notoriously answer what they 
think is wanted and what will give them the 
greatest amount of “face.” Moreover, the 
material was collected almost entirely from 
mission schools, which are not typical. 
They contain generally two classes of 
students—those from rich, non-Christian 
homes, and poor Christians to whom the 
mission gives an education. This is not 
shown in the tables. On the one hand, a 
trousseau is described which could only be 
afforded by a very wealthy family. On the 
other hand, a statement is made that most 
Chinese cannot afford meat, which is cer- 
tainly not true of families which can afford 
to educate their children from their own 
resources. China is an enormous country, 
in which economic conditions vary con- 
siderably. While the book has a table 
showing that most of the replies came from 
the southeast of China, the later tables 
giving the economic material do not indi- 
cate where it was collected. The question- 
naire seems very sensible, but the impor- 
tance of the results is vitiated by the defects 
which have been mentioned. ` 

An introductory note says that the 
material was collected as a basis for a course 
in home economics in Yenching University. 
Incidentally, this institution is in Peiping, 
a thousand miles away from the district 
from which most of the material was 
gathered. It is hard to imagine any one 
telling Chinese students, as information, 
such obvious facts as that the Chinese wear 
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padded clothes in winter, do not drink milk, 
and do not have modern plumbing in their 
homes. Some questions which ought to 
have been asked were omitted, doubtless 
because of the author’s unfamiliarity with 
the situation. 

For all these reasons, the book is un- 
reliable in many respects, and does not add 
anything to what we already know about 
China. Nevertheless, it will give a good 
deal of information to American readers un- 
familiar w:th China, and if it stimulates the 
Chinese to make adequate investigations 
and to give instruction in such subjects as 
the prevention of disease in their schools, 
and arouses interest in. home economics, 
the investigation was well worth making. 

J. K. Srrock 

University of Pennsylvania 


Wu Cuao-Kwanc. The International As- 
pect of the Missionary Movement in China. 
Pp. ix, 285. Baltimore: The Johns 
Hopkins Press, 1980. $2.50. s 
This little volume, a doctoral disserta- 

tion, endeavors to describe the rights tbat 

Christian missionaries and their converts 

enjoy in China under the treaties with for- 

eign powers, to survey historically the 
international difficulties in which Christian 
missions have involved China, to recount 
the main outlines of the recent anti-Chris- 
tian movement, and to give the reasons for 
the antipathy of so many Chinese to the 
missionary. The author obviously shares 
the irritation of many of his fellow country- 
men against the missionary. In his con- 
struction of the rights of missionaries he 
tends to be very strict and to grant only 
what is unmistakably guaranteed by the 
treaties, end he seems to view with sym- 
pathy many of the criticisms of the mis- 
sionary. However, he attempts to be 
objective: he gives many quotations which 

help to put the missionary enterprise in a 

favorable light, and he does not indulge in 

vituperation. The book is based almost 
entirely upon published material which is 
already familiar to specialists, and hence 
makes no important contribution to our 
knowledge of the subject. It does, how- 
ever, collect the material in convenient 
form and gives a Chinese reaction to it. 

Yale University K. S. Larounnrre 
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Saryock,JounK. The Temples of Anking 
and Their Cults. Pp. 168. Paris: Paul 
Geuthner, 1930. 


This study does much to clarify for the 
Western reader the obscurities that still un- 
fortunately surround the worship in Chinese 
temples, answering many of the questions 
that the occidental observer wishes to have 
answered. Instead of compiling one more 
treatise on comparative religions, of which 
we already have more than enough, Dr. 
Shryock made a first-hand study of the 
temples and the religious ceremonies of the 
locality in which he lived—a practice that 
might well have been followed by mission- 
aries and others in the past, and can be 
followed profitably for other localities in the 
future. The author found one hundred and 
twenty-five temples in Anking, the names 
of which he lists in the Appendix, and many 
of which he describes in detail. He does 
well to abandon the traditional threefold 
classification of Chinese places of worship 
as Confucian, Taoist, and Buddhist. He 
classifies them far more logically as, (1) 
Ancestral teraples, (2) Temples in Honor of 
Famous Men, (8) State Temples, (4) Bud- 
dhist, (5) Taoist, (6) Individual Cults. The 
author himself witnessed most of the cere- 
monies whica he describes, obtaining in- 
formation from the devotees, with whom he 
seems to have been on the friendly terms 
that alone make possible a free exchange of 
views. He did, furthermore, what most 
Western writers have failed to do—drew 
heavily on the wealth of material in local 
gazetteers in order to picture the shrines in 
their historical setting or trace the develop- 
ment of a given cult through the centuries. 
An English translation of the table of con- 
tents of a typical gazetteer is given in the 
Appendix. This study has the coherence 
which comes only from independent think- 
ing and reliance on personal observation. 
The advance sheets in the hands of the 
reviewer are marred in places by misprints 
and inconsistent romanization, which it is 
hoped may be corrected in the final print- 
ing. 

ArTHOR W. Huan 

Division of Chinese Literature, 

Library of Congress 
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ConDuFFE, J. B. Problems on the Pacific, 
1929. Pp. xv, 697. Chicago: Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1980. $5.00. 
This volume of nearly seven hundred 

pages is the record of the Proceedings of the 

Third Biennial Conference of the Institute 

of Pacific Relations, held at Kyoto, Japan, 

in October, 1929. The book is divided into 
three parts: (I) Summary of Round-Table 

Discussions; (If) Documents; (M) Ap- 

pendixes. The subjects discussed at the 

round-tables were: The Machine Age and 

Traditional Culture; Food and Population 

in the Pacific; Industrialization in the 

Pacific Countries; China’s Foreign Rela- 

tions—Extraterritoriality; China’s Foreign 

Relations—Concessions and Settlements; 

The Financial Reconstruction of China; 

The Problems of Manchuria; and Diplo- 

matic relations in the Pacific. These dis- 

cussions, in which the members of the eight 
national groups represented acted and re- 
acted upon each other, formed the most 
vital feature of the conference. Those 
wishing to gain a comprehensive insight 
into the conditions and, equally as im- 
portant, the states of mind touching the 
problems of the Pacific area—an insight 
from all the angles involved—will find this 
symposium, because of the comparative 
absence of personal bias, more valuable 
than most books on the subject written by 
individual authorities. The cumulative 
impression is that the conference was a 
serious attempt to meet delicate and highly 
charged questions through a scientific and 
codperative approach. Dr. Condliffe, the 
research secretary of the Institute, has 
done a careful and painstaking piece of 
work. 
James WELDON JOHNSON 
New York 


BLAKESLEE, Groner H. The Pacific Area 
(vol.xi1). Boston: World Peace Founda- 
tion, 1929. $2.00. 

The international situation in the Pacific 
area has changed so materially within the 
past decade that a new examination of the 
situation is timely and needed. Such a 
contribution is made by Professor Blakes- 
lee, who presents an authoritative discus- 
sion of the international issues now awaiting 
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settlement which threaten the peace of the 
Far East and involve claims by different 
powers based upon different fundamental 
concepts and principles. The Nationalist 
Government in China is seen demanding a 
general revision of restrictive treaties and, 
in cases of refusal, deliberately abrogating 
treaties which are about to expire. Tariff 
autonomy is almost achieved, Japan being 
the only power which has not acquiesced 
in the Chinese insistence upon control. 
Extraterritoriality is weakening, but the 
principal powers have refused to relinquish 
all such privileges until more evidence is 
presented of China’s willingness and ability 
to afford adequate protection for foreign 
interests. The United States and Great 
Britain appear to be pursuing policies of 
conciliation and friendship, while Japan 
vacillates from extreme to extreme. With- 
in a few years Russian prestige in China 
slumps and disappears, but in Manchuria 
the Soviet continues to contest with Japan 
and China the question of control. The 
problems of the disposition of the Chinese 
Eastern Railway and the situation created 
by Japanese expansion of the South 
Manchuria Railway zone are among the 
most serious in the Far East and are ad- 
mirably reviewed. Japan’s effort to de- 
velop profitable commercial relations with 
Russia while making a determined at- 
tempt to prevent the infiltration of com- 
munistic doctrines is displayed, as is Japa- 
nese resentment toward the United States 
concerning our immigration policy; but in 
the latter instance much more material of a 
significant nature could have been included 
to properly portray the actual state of 
opinion, official and popular, in Japan. 
Treaties and organizations existing for the 
preservation of peace in the Pacific are 
described, and the suggestion is made that 
the Four Power Pact be extended to include 
all countries of this region, especially China, 
so that every international dispute, failing 
diplomatic settlement, would be referred to 
a conference for consideration and adjust- 
ment. A comprehensive Appendix con- 
tains documents illustrative of the problems 
and policies outlined above. 
W. Leon GODsHALL 
Union College 
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Torcasuerr, Borns P. The Mineral In- 
dustry of the Far East. Pp.512. Shang- 
hai: The Chali Company, 1930. 

This is an up-to-date and comprehensive 
report on the mineral resources and in- 
dustries of China, Japan, the Russian Far 
East, the Philippines, and Indo-China. 
Mr. Torgasheff was formerly Commercial 
Attaché in the Russian Legation in Peking 
and has lived in the Far East for many 
years. The book is especially valuable for 
its statistics of production and for its de- 
tailed information on mineral occurrences. 
Most of the book deals with the metals, 
non-metals, and fuels of the Far East, of 
which some sixty are discussed in detail. 
There is also a section on the resources of 
the various countries. No area appears to 
be conspicuously ‘rich in metallic wealth, 
but there are favorable opportunities for 
mining in the Russian Far East, North 
Manchuria, Korea, and Indo-China. 
Japan is one of the poorest countries, but 
she leads at present in the annual yield per 
square mile. Eastern Asia is well supplied 
with coal, but appears to be distinctly poor 
in iron ore, and no major metallurgical 
developments seem possible. 

GEORGE B. Cressry 

Clark University 


Stamp, L. Dupuey. Asia: An Economic 
and Regional Geography. Pp. xx, 616. . 
New York: E. P. Dutton and Company, 
1980. $8.00. 

This book by L. Dudley Stamp is the 
product of a man who has spent, as he him- 
self states in the preface, the best years of 
his life on the Asiatic continent and admits 
that these years have given him only a 
glimpse of many of its parts. His life 
experiences and training, however, qualify 
him for this work to a greater extent, 
probably, than do those of most Occi- 
dentals or even Asiatics. To attempt, 
therefore, to criticize the material is beyond 
the powers of the reviewer. 

The set-up of the book is splendid. The 
first seven chapters introduce one to the 
continent as a whole and give him a general 
idea of the situation. This section could 
be strengthened by the addition of a large 
identification map of Asia, which could be 
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used as well to facilitate a thorough under- 
standing of the regional geogrephy that 
follows. The remaining ten chapters take 
up the regional divisions of Asia in the 
following order: Turkey, Arab Asia, The 
Iranian Plateau, The Indian Empire, 
Ceylon, Southeastern Asia and the East 
Indies, China, The Dead Heart of Asia, The 
Japanese Empire, and Asiatic Russia. 
These latter chapters are enlightening, 
being filled with facts that are for the most 
part well chosen. One can only wish that 
the emphasis placed on the different regions 
was a little more evenly distributed. India, 
with 189 pages of text, should certainly not, 
from the standpoint of economics at least, 
have more than three times the space of 
China with 60 pages. ‘Turkey is practically 
given the same emphasis as the Japanese 
Empire. The little island of Ceylon, with 
approximately five million people, is al- 
lowed sixteen pages, while the people of 
Java, almost thirty-seven million in num- 
ber, in 1926, are allotted ten pages. In 
this book the interests of the writer appear 
to have overshadowed a sense of the relative 
importance of regions. 

This interest is shown also in the em- 
phasis given to geology. Chapter two is 
entirely geological and takes up eigit pages 
of text, while the world position of Asia, a 
more truly geographic subject, is described 
in two and a half pages. Almost every 
region contains a geological summary of 
quite some length, the one on India cover- 
ing two pages, or approximately one per 
cent of the space allowed. In comparison, 
industrial India is discussed in fourteen 
lines. In the field of economic geography, 
industry in India is worth much more than 
the space allotted to it and is worthy of 
greater emphasis than is geology. The 
same criticism applies to the China section 
of the book. Chinese history is likewise 
overemphasized, while the great cities of 
Shanghai and Chengtu, to mention only 
two, are but briefly discussed. 

The book presents a descriptive study of 
Asia and brings to the reader a wealth of 
information in many fields, such as geology, 
climatology, physiography, history, agri- 
culture, race, religion, and so forth. It 
contains, therefore, the material necessary 
for a sound background of the Asiatic 
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situation. In interpretation of relation- 
ship, the essence of geography, however, 
the book is lacking. 

Without a doubt it is a valuable contri- 
bution to the study of Asia as carried on in 
colleges and universities and brings to- 
gether material that otherwise would be 
widely scattered; thus its high merit as a 
text or reference book, especially the latter, 
18 unquestioned. It is, in fact, the most 
important textbook on Asiatic geography 
in print. Every student of Asiatic affairs 
should consult its pages. It is a timely 
publication because Asia as a continent has 
been neglected by geographers. 

Henry F. James 
University of Pennsylvania 


Buxron, L. H. Dupy, and KenDREW, 
W. C. China, the Land and the People: 
A Human Geography. Pp. 316. New 

. York: Oxford University Press, 1929. 
This book has an unusual organization. 

It is really a series of essays rather than an 

entity in which the different chapters are 

interrelated. The arrangement of these 
essays follows no particular sequence. 

In fact, chapters eleven and twelve, on the 

General Conformation and Topography of 

China and Its Dependencies, chapter thir- 

teen, on the Structure and History of the 

Great Land Formations, and chapter four- 

teen, on Climate, would be more useful if 

placed at the beginning of the book, for 
then the reader would have a more complete 
background from which to understand the 
interpretative human geography of the 
other chapters. The material of the in- 
troductory chapter could be effectively 
combined with that of chapters eleven and 
twelve, thus avoiding unnecessary repeti- 
tion, since all three locate and describe the 
regional physiography of China. Such an 
organization would serve, moreover, to 
make the maps now associated with chapter 

one more accessible; especially Map I, 

page 8, a Topographical Map of Tibet, and 

Maps II and IJ, page 7, Topographical 

Maps of Sinkiang and Mongolia. These 

maps as topographical charts are unsatis- 

factory, being mere sketches on so small a 

scale and consequently so overcrowded that 

they are almost impossible of interpreta- 
tion. Map 16, the Orography of the Far 
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East, is more satisfactory, although it is 
misnamed, for it contains no part of the 
Japanese Empire except Korea. Single 
orographical maps of each of the provinces 
—Tibet, Sinkiang, Mongolia, Manchuria, 
and China :proper—on the same scale as 
Map 16 would have added greatly to the 
usefulness of the book. 

In this volume there is a wide range of 
material. Chapters two and three con- 
sider the Natural History of China in three 
sections, ancient, modern flora and fauna, 
and man. Chapters four, five, six, seven, 
and eight discuss the agriculture. This 
section is fairly complete, considering such 
topics as general agriculture, methods, 
domestic animals, poultry, chief food 
plants, leguminous plants, tea, tropical 
plants and fruit trees, narcotics and medi- 
cines, and the textile industries. Trade 
Routes and Their Relation to Industry and 
Commerce, developing such subjects as 
roads, railways, and waterways, make up 
chapter nine, while chapter ten is a philo- 
sophical discussion of the Geographical 
Aspects of Chinese Culture. 

There is a worthy attempt all through the 
book to develop the idea of relationships, 
the association of man and his environment, 
but the book covers such a wide time-span, 
from the early geological man to present 
day Homo sapiens, that little more than the 
briefest discussion of many of these stages 
of the evolution of the Chinese man is 
possible. Still less is it possible to include 
much of the environmental association. 
Wide also is the range among other subjects 
—race, religion, language, government, and 
so forth—any one of which is important 
enough, to warrant a book by itself. 

As a series of essays outlining in skeleton 
form the racial, political, religious, geo- 
logical, plant, and animal geography, this 
book is most interesting. Its greatest 
contribution to the field of geography is in 
bringing together materials on physiog- 
raphy, geology, agriculture, and climate, 
in generous amounts and from widely 
scattered sources. The chapters on agri- 
culture and climate are especially impor- 
tant for their basis on first-hand obser- 
vation. The author has the geographical 
vision, which, however, he has allowed 
too wide a range. This book, written in a 
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pleasing style, is fer above the average of 
the numerous ones on China which are 
flooding the world’s markets today. It 
will, without doubt, increase the under- 
standmg of the background that is funda- 
mental to a clear comprehension of the 
complex Chinese situation. 
Haney F. James 
University of Pennsylvania 


Beit, Caarues. The People of Tibet. 
Pp. xix, 318. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1928. 

It is impossible in a short review to do 
justice to this admirable description of the 
people of Tibet, written by a man who 
resided there for n.any years and who could 
speak to the Tibetans in their own language. 
It is delightfully done, and the many il- 
lustrations add tc our appreciation of the 
author’s sympathetic understanding. 

Sir Charles is modest, and does not claim 
to present all sides of the domestic life of 
the Tibetans. Nevertheless the book con- 
tains a large amount of material which 
gives what appears to be a complete picture 
of Tibetan life. After a short account of 
the geography end the history of the 
country, the various classes of Tibetan 
society are described—the shepherds and 
herdsmen, the peasants, the nobility, the 
tradesmen, and even the beggars and the 
robbers. Severa! chapters are devoted to 
the position of women, and others to 
marriage and tae life of the children. 
Ceremonials, games, and burial rites are 
also described. In general the descriptions 
are limited to certral Tibet, but they give a 
surprisingly detailed cross-section of Ti- 
betan society, tnprejudiced by opposing 
cultural or religious points of view. Reli- 
gion is one of the subjects not fully treated 
in the book, but many religious observances 
are mentioned or described. It is a great 
pleasure to read “his book, which is fully up 
to the high standard of the Clarendon Press. 

J. K. Soryrocx 

University of Pennsylvania 


Lattimore, Ownn. The Desert Road to 
Turkestan. Fp. 878. Boston: Little, 
Brown and Company, 1929. $4.00. 
This is an exceedingly well-written 

account of a caravan journey from Kuei- 
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hua in Northern China to Ku Cheng-tze in 
Turkestan over what is probably one of the 
most ancient of the caravan routes, but 
recently rediscovered. The journey began 
in the midst of the civil disturbances of 1925 
in China and there is an interesting account 
of their repercussions in the border country 
of Mongolia. The author also describes 
and analyzes the slow but steady advance 
of Chinese agriculture into the domain of 
the Mongol nomads. 

‘ Mr. Lattimore has done a scholarly piece 
of work in indicating the previous literature 
on the most significant regions and peoples 
de encountered, and in analyzing it in 
terms of recent happenings and discoveries. 
Perhaps the most interesting phase of the 
book is the skillfully-woven-in description 
of the intimate life of the caravan. The 
writer exhibits a fine sense of proportion in 
his inclusion of petty incident to instill 
atmosphere. 

Lester E. Kino 
University of Pennsylvania 


Inpia. Pp. xix, 288. London: The Times 
Publishing Company, 1980, 7s. 6d. 
The Special India Number of The Times 

of February 18, 1980, has been produced in 

book form. The chapters have been 
written by authorities, but they lack the 
uniformity and the proportion of a work 
written or carefully edited by some one 

person. Nevertheless the volume is a 

valuable and interesting presentation of the 

British case for India. In the opening 

peragraph of the first chapter the statement 

is made that “on the horizon stands the 
gcal, at first scarcely imagined, but now 
clearly outlined”; but the reader does not 
receive enlightenment as to just what is the 
goal so clearly outlined. It is conceded 
that commerce is not the sole motive of the 

British in India and pride is expressed that 

an Indian personnel mans the vast system 

of administration which has been erected. 

The Parliamentary Statutory Commission 

was created in 1927 in such a manner as to 

give some hope of an agreed report which 
would be acceptable to Parliament, and its 
fundamental purpose was investigation 
rather than constitution-making. In de- 
scribing the relationship between the 
Indian States and the Crown, the statement 
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is made that “‘all alike are distinguished for 
their services to the Empire in its times of 
need . . . and for their passionate loyalty 
and devotion to the Throne and Person of 
his Majesty the King-Emperor”; but there 
is no intimation of the possibility that this 
devotion and loyalty is inspired by the very 
material appreciation of British support in 
the maintenance of these princes. The 
Nationalist Movement, surely one of the 
most conspicuous of Indian activities, is 
discussed and dismissed in two and one-half 
pages, comprising one chapter. 

Part II is devoted to government and 
finance. Up to 1909 the government was 
a sort of civil autocracy controlled from 
London. No means were provided for 
representing Indian opinion effectively, 
despite, the native councils which “were so 
composed as to furnish majorities on which 
the Government could rely.” The Minto- 
Morley reforms, 1910-1918, were planned 
to bring some Indian members into the 
executive and legislative departments, but 
the Government remained entirely free 
from responsibility to the councils. In 
1919, reformers sought to get Indians into 
office so that they might share the criticism 
directed against the British, but it was 
thought necessary to advance slowly and 
cautiously. Accordingly a new device was ° 
created wherein the business of administra- 
tion was divided. Education, agriculture, 
public health, public works, and local 
authorities were made over to Indian 
ministers responsible to the councils with 
elected Indian majorities. Police, justice 
and prisons, revenue, canals, and (in most 
places) forests were left in the official hands 
of the Governor in Council, responsible 
through the Government of India to the 
Secretary of State, and through him to the 
British electorate. A degree of unity was 
to be attained by leaving all ministers 
dependent upon the Governor in Council for 
their allotment of funds and control of 
public servants, and by having the Gover- 
nor in Council dependent upon the Legis- 
lature for his budget and legislation. The 
consequence has been to place the Gover- 
nor-Genera] and his Government face to 
face with a strong Indian elected majority 
in the Assembly, with the risk of being 
defeated whenever a gust of national or 
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racial feeling swept through the body. 
British opinion is that the constitutional 
mechanism of the Central Government is 
obviously faulty and needs to be recon- 
structed. Indian financial administration 
has been a process of slow, progressive 
decentralization, with the Central Govern- 
ment still responsible for control of the note 
issue, the management of the currency and 
resource operations, the maintenance of 
exchange, and remittances to London, and 
for complete control of all Government 
balances. i 

Part IL, the defense forces, describes the 
heterogeneous composition of the Indian 
army, the little-heard-of Royal Indian 
Marine, and the Royal Air Force. The 
last-named organization is useful m dealing 
with tribal disturbances on the Northwest 
Frontier and in aiding the civil authorities 
in exerting a more effective control m that 
region. Lying on the Imperial air route to 
Australia, India forms a vital lnk in the 
chain of Imperial communications. 

Parts IV to XI are devoted respectively 
to Administrative Services, the Peoples of 
India, the Indian Peninsula, the Monu- 
ments of India, Railways and Roads, 
Empire Communications, Trade and In- 
dustry, and Sport, affording a comprehen- 
sive though not exhaustive survey. 

W. LEON GODSHALL 

Union College 


Scamrrr, Bernapotrs E. The Coming of 
the War, 1915. 2 Vols. Pp. 589, 515. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1930. 
$10.00. 

This is the long-expected work on the 
outbreak of the World War by the Ameri- 
can chief of the salvaging camp. And it 
has turned out to be just what any sensible 
person would have expected it to be: It is 
a combination of a vindication of Schmitt’s 
prophecy of January, 1914, that Germany 
was about to launch a world war, with the 
anti-German polemics of Richard Grelling, 
Hemrich Kanner, Eugen Fischer, R. W. 
Seton-Watson, etal. There is not a propo- 
sition ora conclusion in Schmitt's wonk which 
is not embodied in these renegade classics. 

But the basic dogmas, which the author 
has derived in part from his own precon- 
ceptions and in part from European reén- 
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forcement, are embellished by the most 
imposing collection of footnotes that has yet 
graced a manual on war: guilt. These are 
designed to give the impression of profound 
research and impartial conclusions, but the 
volumes will deceive no person at all expert 
in the field. 

The chief emotional overtone of the book 
is a frantic desire to restore the reputation 
of Sir Edward Grey as an immaculate and 
long-suffering pacifist. Grey’s status has 
suffered vastly of late, not only as a result 
of war guilt studies in general but from 
Lord Morley’s Memorandum on the British 
Cabinet in 1914 in particular. Schmitt has 
tried his best to patch up this badly moth- 
eaten Grey legend, but with no substantial 
success. 

The book cannot be regarded as in any 
way a serious effort to get at the facts 
relative to the coming of the calamity of 
1914. Schmitt persists in repeating sol- 
emnly myths which have long since been 
completely exploded by Professor Fay and 
others, such as the Kanner myth of a 
Moltke-Conrad plot in 1908-1909; the Pact 
of Konopischt of 1914; the German re- 
sponsibilty for Austrian policy in the 
summer of 1914; the irrelevance of the 
priority of the Russian General mobiliza- 
tion; and the hke. He evidently presumes 
that the readers have not consulted and will 
not consult Fay’s volumes. 

Not only is the book vitiated by the 
powerful and rigid biases of the author; 
it is also defective even in the details of 
technical scholarship. Schmitt proudly 
declares that he will not trust any earlier 
authorized translations of the documents. 
He will do his own translating. This has 
been a great help to his efforts. Looking 
over some 180 documents bearing on 
German-Austrian relations in 1914, we find 
no less than one hundred palpable mis- 
translations and distortions, disagreeable or 
embarrassing words often being left out 
altogether. These mistakes of rendition 
almost invariably make the German- 
Austrian policy of 1914 seem more drastic 
than it really was. Further, there are 
innumerable examples of logical confusion 
and contradiction produced by the diffi- 
culties inherent in fitting stubborn facts 
into a prearranged system of thought. 
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Revisionist scholars will inevitably 
slaughter the book, but for a time it will 
. afford acute delight to the salvagers, such:as 
Professors Seymour and Slosson and Dr. 
Florinsky. Indeed, Florinsky’s boss, Pro- 
fessor James T. Shotwell, has already pro- 
nounced the work “an epochal and author- 
tative study.” 
Harry ELMER Barnes 
New School for Social Research 


Wrieut, Quincy. Mandates Under the 
League of Nations. Pp. xvi, 728. Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1980. 
$6.00. 

This is a masterly presentation of the 
subject, the mature result of long study and 
first-hand investigation, at once the most 
able and the best written account in any 
language, and a distinct triumph for Amer- 
ican scholarship. 

The nearly six hundred pages of text are 
divided into four parts. The first consists 
of an exposition of the development of the 
mandate system, the second contains a 
survey of its ‘organization, the third a 
consideration of its legal aspects, and the 
fourth reflections on its value. 

Trusteeship, tutelage, and international 
control were by no means new concepts 
evolved at Versailles—all had been given 
actual trial with a considerable degree of 
success in the past and were eagerly seized 
upon and combined by allied statesmen 
seeking the most graceful means of ex- 
trication from an embarrassing political 
dilemma arising out of the existence of the 
secret treaties of war days. 

The general outlines of the system, with 
leading réles assigned to the League Council 
and the Permanent Mandates Commission, 
were worked out at the time, and details 
have gradually taken shape through the 
practical experience of a decade. 

The utmost confusion has prevailed 
among jurists seeking to expound the legal 
basis of this status new to international law, 
and order has not yet developed out of 
chaos. Thus, ten theories of the location 
of sovereignty have arisen, and the view 
that it rests m the League, today held by 
the largest number of authorities, has by no 
means been universally accepted. 

The system has amply justified its 
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existence from all angles, raising the inter- 
esting question of whether or not it may 
mark the beginning of a turning away from 
the time-honored conception of exclusive 
territorial sovereignty. 

The Appendix contains Articles 22 and 28 
of the League Covenant, the chief docu- 
ments dealing with each mandated terri- 
tory, and statistics on their area, population 
trade, railroads, financial condition, and 
economic development, as well as three 
maps. The exhaustive bibliography, the 
Table of Cases, and the Index, are models of 
their kinds. 

With its general excellence, Professor 
Quigley’s treatise at once becomes the 
standard work in the field. It is to: be 
heped that translations will follow 
promptly. 

LOWELL Joser RAGATZ 

George Washington University 


Mor, Ramsay. How Britain Is Governed. 
Pp. xi, 888. New York: Richard R. 
Smith, 1980. $4.00. 

Ramsay Muir has a well-established 
reputation as a political scientist, which on 
the whole is well sustained in this present 
volume. He has written out of a long 
experience and has given of his best, al- 
though at times he writes as a propagandist, 
especially when treating of proportional 
representation, which he regards as the cure 
for the breakdown of the two Houses of 
Parliament. After calling attention to the 
fact that the nineteenth century was a 
period of constitutional and political 
change, he challenges the assertion so often 
made that the work is now complete and 
that this century will be a period of social 
and economic change. True social and 
economic questions command a great deal 
of attention, but electoral methods, in Mr. 
Muir’s opinion, will have to be radically 
changed; the House of Commons, whose 
incapacity is increasing, will have to be 
reorganized; likewise, “the overgrown ” and 
“impotent” House of Lords. These ends 
and the breaking down of servile adherence 
to party obligations and the breaking of 
the strangle hold of the Cabinet will, in 
his view, be brought about through the 
agency of proportional representation, 
which, in his judgment, alone is “‘the basis 
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of the security and of free and responsible 
criticism.” 

Clearly and concisely he shows how 
bureaucracy is growing in power; how 
cabinet control is rapidly developing; how 
the prestige of Parliament is steadily de- 
clining; how there is a general indifference 
to politics; how party discipline is ever 
becoming more rigid and outside interests 
are exerting an ever increasing influence. 
Much of this has likewise been said of the 
American system, and Mr. Muir’s language 
has a familiar sound. He does not write, 
however, as a carping critic, but as a sincere 
lover of his country who wants to see its 
governmental system improved in the 
interest of the country. 

He shows that no small part of the 
strength of bureaucracy is of course due to 
the enormous growth of governmental 
functions during the last hundred years, 
and that there is no prospect of any let-up, 
for the demand for governmental activity 
and controls keeps on growing. Parlia- 
ment, he contends, must resume its policy- 
determining functions if the power of the 
bureaucracy is to be curtailed and guided in 
the interest of the general public. He 
maintains that the forces that move and 
guide public opinion are not so healthy as 
they might be, and its formation and ex- 
pression are not so free as they ought to be, 
as they are too much under the control of 
wealth. He freely and frankly discusses 
the power of the press as represented by 
Lord Rothermere and Lord Beaverbrook, 
and the new and immeasurably greater 
power of influencing public opinion through 
broadcasting. 

Not the least praiseworthy feaiures of 
the book are its readableness and its fair- 
ness. 

Crayton Roarrs WOODRUFF 

Philadelphia 


Surepns, Lester BURRELL, Recent Amer- 
ican History. Pp. x, 590. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1930. ' $3.75. 
Mr. Shippee’s book is one of the four or 

five college texts in which, since the close of 

the World War, an attempt has been made 
to present the history of the United States 
during the last half century or so. Like the 
other authors of such books, he recognizes 
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the difficulty of making an adequate syn- 
thesis while the facts are still vibrant with 
hfe and while the sources are still largely 
unavailable or undigested. He published 
his original edition six years ago, and in his 
new revised edition he appears to see no 
reason for any considerable change in the 
proportions of his story before 1919, the 
first 490 pages of the new edition being 
nearly identical with those of the first im- 
pression. He has rewritten the postwar 
chapters and has added about thirty-five 
pages to cover the years that have elapsed 
since he first went to press. The book has 
been and will remain a convenient and 
sensible guide to the history of the most 
difficult period in American life. 
Frevertic L. Paxson 
University of Wisconsin 


Seymour, Frora Warren. The Story of 
the Red Man. Pp. xi, 421. New York: 
Longmans, Green and Company, 1929. 
$5.00. 

The Story of the Red Man is written in the 
recent tradition of popularized fiction and 
biography. It is based upon an imposing 
amount of careful research and a well- 
digested body of difficult, often contra- 
dictory and obscure, source material. Miss 
Seymour tells with vividness, vigor, humor, 
and a certain amount of romantic phrasing, 
a simple, swift-moving story, full of incident 
and pictures. She has skillfully woven the 
personalities of famous Indian warriors and 
the generals who opposed them into sound 
reflections upon the aims and the attitudes 
of the various groups of Indians and colo- 
nists. She has ransacked her sources for 
parable and quotation in which to sum up 
a historic controversy. It is a sane, gay, 
trustworthy book for the layman—not, as 
its title claims, “the story of the red man,” 
but rather the story of the red man’s 
offensive and defensive dealings with the 
white man. Although Miss Seymour has 
a solid appreciation of the cultural and 
linguistic differences among the many 
Indian tribes, these are not her concern. 
She is not specifically interested in the 
civilization of the Indian, but only with the 
interplay, in rather broad outlines, between 
the exponents of that civilization and our 
own. It is an excellent book for quick 
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pleasant reading by the curious but not too 
academic-minded, or for supplementary. 
reading for young students of American 
history. A more profound, better-docu- 
mented, and more thought-provoking treat- 
ment of the same subject can be found in 
W. C. MacLeod’s “The American Indian 
Frontier.” 
Marcaret MEAD 

The American Museum of Natural 

History 


Cuark, Victor S., et al. Porto Rico and 
Its Problems. Pp. xxxv,'707. Washing- 
ton: The Brookings Institution, 1930. 
$5.00. 

Groups of Porto Rican citizens believed 
that a scientific survey of the island’s 
economic situation might assist in the 
sclution of their problems. The Brookings 
Institution, at the suggestion of the Social 
Science Research Council, underteok the 
survey. The Director was Dr. Victor S. 
Clark, well-known author of History of 
American Manufacturers; he was assisted in 
the investigation and in the preparation of 
the book by a considerable staff of experts. 

The result is a more or less exhaustive 
collection of information concerning the 
~ economic and other life of Porto Rico, 
supplemented by appendices and prefaced 
by a summary and a hist of clear-cut 
recommendations for the betterment of 
Porto Rican business, government, educa- 
tion, and health. The authors have 
utilized materials gathered on the island 
and have also drawn freely upon already 
printed information, as indicated in foot- 
note citation of sources. Manufactures, 
agriculture, public finance, foreign trade, 
and other similar topics are covered fully, 
and the study of these provides the basis 
for a tabular list of economic, governmental, 
and general social reforms considered 
necessary or advisable. 

Perhaps by the very nature of the in- 
vestigation, involving the collaboration of 
many persons, the book falls short of com- 
pletely logical organization and of unity, 
although the summaries do much to draw it 
together. 

One of the interesting theoretical opirions 
expressed in the book is that the survey 
tends to bear out the Malthusian doctrine. 
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The facts no doubt do tend to support such 
a concept in this particular case if applied 
over a limited time period. However, tie 
question may be raised whether the very 
assumption by the authors that conditions 
may be improved by following their 
recommendations and without the weil- 
known Malthusian checks, such as war, 
pestilence, and birth control, does not in- 
validate the applicability of the theory to 
the present analysis. If deliberate efforts 
of a constructive nature can multiply the 
production of commodities and services and 
bring about a higher standard of living, and 
can take care of an increasing population, 
this hardly squares with the Malthusian 
idea. 

A further opinion of interest is that under 
the rule of the United States the island has 
prospered economically and has experienced 
social betterment, as in health, highways, 
and the like, although the improvement has 
been less marked in the last few years. 
To one who has given attention to the 
American colonial system in general, this 
opinion is hkely to coincide with general 
conclusions reached concerning that system. 
There can be little doubt that the territorial 
possessions of the United States have bene- 
fited in many ways by such possession, 
regardless of whatever feelings their peoples 
may have had with regard to political 
independence. The present work also 
emphasizes the large and far-reaching in- 
fluence of the inflow of American capital 
into Porto Rico. If, however, one is dis- 
posed to believe that the American colonies, 
especially in contrast to those of certain 
other powers, have been in the main of very 
little economic benefit to the ‘‘mother 
country,” but rather a Government ex- 
pense, his opinion is likely to be confirmed 
by reading this volume. It is true that the 
agricultural and other industries of Porto 
Rico and other American possessions have 
grown since the dates of acquisition and 
have provided places for investment of 
American capital; it is also true that the 
commerce of the colonies, in general and 
with the United States, has expanded. 
But these developments in perspective 
appear small when compared with, say, 
those of the British Empire, and Porto 
Rico is no exception to this generalization. 
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Boox Durartmant 


The book is of value perhaps mainly 
because it represents something never 
before undertaken in quite this form. 
More limited surveys have been made of 
small areas, and conclusions and recom- 
mendations have been based upon them; 
but there has probably not been previously 
any such complete and thorough investiga- 
tion of all of the economic and other social 
conditions of a country as a whole. Even 
though the book is a compilation of facts 
and despite some lack of unity in its organi- 
zation, it cannot be looked upon as a mere 
compendium or handbook, since it is 
written with a sympathetic familiarity with 
the life of this little country, and since it 
involves both a critical and an appraising 
analysis and a large number of incisive 
recommendations for the solution of the 
problems which brought about the investi- 
gation. 

Jonn DONALDSON 

The George Washington University 


Morison, SaxorL Error. Builders of the 
Bay Colony. Pp. xiv, 3865. Cambridge: 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1930. $5.00. 
Mauch has been written about the Puri- 

tan, but seldom has an author been so 

successful in his interpretation of this much 
* talked-of class. Mr. Morison is not partic- 
ularly in sympathy with certain phases of 

Puritanism, but he understands and re- 

spects that group that built Massachusetts. 

In a series of eleven biographical essays he 

portrays the Puritan character and de- 

scribes Massachusetts in the years of its 
founding. Some of his subjects, like John 

Winthrop, John Eliot, and Mistress Ann 

Bradstreet, are old familiar figures; but 

Master John White, Master Thomas 

Shepard, John Hull, John Winthrop, Jr., 

Dunster, Ward and Child are less well- 

known. 

These sketches are valuable as clever and 
penetrating studies of the thoughts and 
actions of the Puritans, but they contain 
much more. Many details of the manner 
of life of these early colonists are included 
and the contributions to our knowledge of 
early economic enterprise are noteworthy. 
The chapters on John Hull, Goldsmith, and 
John Winthrop, Jr., should have the atten- 
tion of all interested in the origin of colonial 
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industry. Interesting information on the 
origin of New England educational and 
professional life, as well as data on the first 
cultural advances, is here set forth, and the 
Puritan as a politician figures prominently. 
The author’s literary ability is not the least 
of the factors which make his work a 
notable book and an invitation for further 
research into the thoughts and acts at 
colonists in other regions. 
Roy F. Nicnois 
University of Pennsylvania 


Kuznets, Smoxn S. Secular Movements in 
Production and Prices. Pp. 586. Bos- 
ton: Houghton Miffin Company, 1980. 
$3.50. 

Of great interest to the student of dy- 
namic economics is this latest work of Dr. 
Simon Kuznets. His essay is primarily a 
study of the nature of the long-time move- 
ments in production and prices. The 
fullest use is made of available statistical 
material. The data are not exclusively 
from the United States but are drawn from 
Great Britain, Belgium, Germany, and 
France, as well. Some sixty different series 
representing industrial production and 
about thirty-five price series are presented 
and analyzed. An attempt is made to 
establish some uniformly observed char- 
acteristics of secular movements. The 
extent of the influence of the secular move- 
ment upon cyclical fluctuations is examined, 
and the resulting observations are explained 
in the light of current theories of the busi- 
ness cycle. 

Dr. Kuznets recognizes two types of 
long-time movements: (1) primary trends, 
which he describes by means of appropriate 
mathematical curves and (2) secondary 
secular oscillations, which are represented 
by moving averages. The secondary move- 
ments of production series are compared 
with those of the prices for the same prod- 
uct, and their relationships are discussed 
in connection with important economic 
changes that have taken place in the 
industry. 

Although this volume represents the 
fruits of a tremendous amount of very 
technical statistical calculation, technique 
is wisely kept in the background. Thete is 
a minimum of mathematics to terrify the 
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reader. The statistician, however, will 
find a short chapter on statistical methods 
worthy of his attention. In tus, the 
properties of the Gompertz curve are dis- 
cussed and its application to many of the 
economic series justified on theoretical 
grounds. ' 

The last 205 pages of the book are taken 
up by an Appendix containing the data for 
the various series employed in the study. 
Despite the fact that in many cases these 
series are not brought closer to the vresent 
. than 1918, they will prove of great value to 
the statistician, as this material has not 
been readily available in the past. 

Altogether, this essay is a very interest- 
ing and valuable contribution of a quantita- 
tive economist to the literature of dynamic 
economics. 

The importance of his contribution may 
be judged from the fact that this book was 
awarded the Hart Schaffner and Marx 
prize for the year among Class A (unre- 
stricted) contestants. 

It is written in a readable style and is 
profusely illustrated by charts. 

D. H. Davexrort 

Columbia University 


Evans, Grirrru C. Mathematical In- 


troduction to Economics. Pp. xi, 177. 


New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
1980. &3.00. 


Professor Evans has here attempted to 
give “a short unified account of a sequence 


of economic problems by means of a few. 


rather simple mathematical methods.” 
The problems are those that occupy the 
central position in economics and that 
at the same time most readily afford op- 
portunity for mathematical formulation; 
the methods applied are those of the 
calculus. 

The author makes no claim that the 
volume contains significant inncvations. 
Rather he has taken the work af such 
pioneers as Cournot, Pareto, and Jevons, 
together with the products of contempo- 
raries such as H, L. Moore, Fisher, Roos, 
Hotelling, and Schultz, in addition to his 
own previously published contributions. 
The synthesis is admirably done. 

The main purpose of the book is splen- 
didly achieved. It introduces the mathe- 
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matically literate economist—or the engi- 
neer or scientist who wishes to understand 
economics—to the application of mathe- 
matics to one of the social sciences. Its 
wealth of exercises at the end of each chap- 
ter enables the reader to make his own 
application to specific combinations of 
economic situations. 

The author suggests its use as a third or 
fourth year collegiate text. Far too few of 
our undergraduates majoring in the social 
sciences are receiving sufficient training in 
mathematics to admit of its wide adoption 
by departments of economics. And, alas! 
only the exceptional teacher of the subject 
would dare to venture its adoption. Asa 
text its sole use will probably be in courses 
in applied mathematics or in postgraduate 
instruction. 

Frank ALEXANDER Ross 

Columbia University 


Rcsrvson, Lovis N., and Srnanns, Maupy 
E. Ten Thousand Small Loans. Pp. 
169. New York: Russell Sage Founda- 
tion, 1980. $2.00. 

The statistical study of ten thousand 
small loans, presenting facts about borrow- 
ers in two hundred and eleven loan offices 
in one hundred and nine cities of seventeen 
states, shows careful consideration of the 
subject by the authors. 

The experience of Dr. Robinson with the 
Russell Sage Foundation places him in a 
position thoroughly to understand the 
subject which he has so carefully prepared 
in collaboration with Maude E. Stearns. 
It is to be somewhat regretted that so 
much of the information was gathered 
during the years 1922 and 1923, for the 
small loans business has changed con- 
siderably since that time and has made very 
rapid strides forward within the past five 
years. Just how valuable the statistics 
will be or just what they will prove as 
related to the small loans business of today 
is doubtful, but they certainly do present a 
very realistic account of the borrowers’ 
social and economic status at the time that 
the information was gathered, together 
with the borrowers’ living conditions and 
certain statistics in relation to their homes 
and families, also a very clear description 
of the facts in connection with the making 
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and the paying of the loans. The statis- 
tical tables, which are numerous, are 
clearly described in the text and carefully 
analyzed. 

The work is a distinct addition to the 
limited small loans data available to the 
public at the present time. 

Ean. E. DAVIDSON 

Supervisor of Loan Agencies, 

Commonwealth of Massachusetts 


Jasmes, F. Cyrm. The Economics of 
Money, Credit and. Banking. Pp. 482. 
New York: The Ronald Press, 1930. 
$4.00. 

It is now generally conceded that the 
subject of money, credit, and banking 
constitutes at least one phase of economics 
where intelligent discussion of theoretical 
problems must be preceded by a thorough 
knowledge both of the varied specialized 
institutions which operate in the money 
market and of the technique by which their 
transactions are carried on. In this most 
. recent volume on the subject, intended 
evidently for the instruction, of the general 
reader and also as an introductory text for 
courses in money and banking, Dr. F. Cyril 
James has kept both elements of this 
problem in mind. While the book is 
primarily concerned with the theoretical 
functions which financial institutions are 
called upon to perform in our economic 
order, these institutions themselves are 
descnbed in terms of their technical opera- 
tious. First among the economic responsi- 
bilities which Dr. James would fasten on 
financial institutions is the stabilization of 
commodity prices. In this position he 
accepts as almost axiomatic the general 
assumptions of quantity theorists which are 
exemplified in the work of Irving Fisher, 
J. M. Keynes, and Gustav Cassel. It is 
possible that these assumptions will not 
appear quite so axiomatic when it is also 
generally recognized by economists that the 
theoretical problems raised by fluctuations 
in commodity prices merit the same tech- 
nical analysis of industrial and commercial 
market operations as is now accorded to 
financial problems. 

Wrsrraip W. RIEFLER 

Division of Research and Statistics, 

Federal Reserve Board 
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Apams, James Trustow. Our Business: 
Civilization. Pp. ix, 306. New York: 
Albert and Charles Boni, 1929. $8.00. 

Borsopt, Rares. This Ugly Civilization. 
Pp. 468. New York: Simon and Schus- 
ter, 1929. $38.00. 

Cuasx, Stuart. Menand Machines. Pp. 
354. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1929. $2.50. 

It would be so unfortunate as to deserve 
to be called tragedy if the long tradition of 
economic criticism should die out among 
English-speaking peoples. There has been 
aimost no decade since the publication of 
the Wealth of Nations in which some contri- 
bution has not been made to this body of 
literature. Economists are apt to honor 
more effusively their debt to the classic 
Ime; and yet, now. most of those who are 
interested in the history of ideas are forced 
to admit that there is a debt almost equally 
great—some say greater—to a line of 
Cissentients which includes the Utopian 
socialists, of course, but, in another sense, 
also such contrasting figures as Words- 
worth and Cliff-Leslie, or, if you like, 
Kingsley and Ruskin. 

Mostly this has been a literature of 
criticism commg from the hands of those 
who, for various reasons, dishked the 
developing business system or, as Marx 
would say, the culture which it creates. 
Not infrequently it has been crudely stated. 
Even less infrequently it has been rather 
emotional than reasonmg. This is perhaps 
why it has tended to produce the gaudy 
architecture of Utopia instead of the honest 
foundation-work necessary for change. 
What vast accomplishments can be credited 
to the Webbs are not to be matched in 
many other instances. The capacity for 
takmg pains, the discipline of genuine 
scholarship, is not part, usually, of the 
romantic temperament; nor, it must be ad- 
mitted, of its mtention. But the structure 
of our economics has been woven tight and 
strong by infinite labor touched sometimes 
by genius. The classic form to which it 
had attained by che end of the nineteenth 
century seemed to have triumphed over the 
romantic attacks to which it had con- 
tinuously been subjected. Indeed, it had. 
It possessed a chill matter-of-factness, as 
well as a general interpretation of the 
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functions of enterprise which could recom- 
mend it to the outsider of sense and dis- 
cretion. It seemed, when Marshall and 
Clark had finished with it, likely to last 
forever. Yet dissent was never altogether 
stilled. And the complete identification of 
economic theory with the going system of 
business was ultimately to prove a fatal 
weakness, For even those not sufficiently 
gifted to elaborate or to express the horror 
with which certain features of industrialism 
filled them, could and did work in practical 
if unostentatious ways for what they called 
reform. And partly for this reason, partly 
because technique itself evolves, industry 
and its businesses did change, leaving the 
classics of economics ever higher and drier 
upon an abandoned eminence. 

The situation now is that there is no 
contemporary orthodoxy. The system of 
our enterprise has no really formidable 
theoretical defenders. How could it have, 
since it’ changes from within in so revolu- 

_ tionary a fashion as to make defense some- 
what ridiculous? All this is in spite of a 
vast multiplication of professionals in 
economics, most of whom have a>andoned 
theory or even the exploration of method, 
in favor of “practical” work. So much of 
this, however, turns out to be a service of 
business with little or no critica] implica- 
tion, that the beginnings of another ro- 
mantic movement in literature is bound to 
be importantly represented in economic 
criticism. Messrs. Chase, Adams, and 
Borsodi are of widely different sorts but it 
seems not too inaccurate to classify them in 
this fashion. It is an old and honorable 
tradition to which they contribute. There 
are many persons today who would rather 
have written Morris’s or Ruskin’s books 
than those of Malthus or Ricardo. But it 
only confuses issues to treat them alike. 
None of these professes to be an economist; 
none of them expects to be taken altogether 
seriously, it may be guessed, in so far as 
what they say implies a policy; none of 
them, in other words, is an expert, dealing 
only with that whereof he knows, and each 
is in deadly dread of misreading evidence. 

One must have more reservation to this 
way of putting it in speaking of Mr. Chase 
than of the others. He is more the realist 
though, somewhat paradoxically, not less 
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the romanticist. He shares with the 
others, however, a violent preconception of 
dislike for contemporary civilization; to 
which statement certain exceptions he 
would make would certainly not alter its 
general truth. Mr. Borsodi lies most 
clearly in the Morris-Bellamy tradition. 
Mr. Adams is a professional historian who, 
having been a business man and done well 
by it, has apparently taken a resolution 
similar to that of Joseph Fels, the angel of 
single-taxism, who used to say that he 
intended to spend his fortune tearing down 
the damnable system which had enabled 
him to build it up. There must be this 
difference, however, in the result that Mr. 
Adams finds it pays very well to reside in 
England and to heave his aspersions back 
across the Atlantic. They are well suited 
to a feebly critical laity; the economist will 
find them wanting in that detailed exposure 
which might be expected from a disil- 
lusioned business man. He will, indeed, 
find but little nourishment in any of the 
three but Mr. Chase, who, being by training 
an accountant and by temperament at- 
tracted to quantitative comparison, scores 
very frequently in his critical game. In the 
Saturday Review of Literature for June 21, 
1980, I have gone more at length into 
certain implications of Mr. Borsodi’s 
present book. I prefer here to dwell 
further on the significance of Mr. Chase. 
(The reader will make whatever discount 
he is accustomed to make whenever friend 
writes about friend.) For that his work is 
significant no one can doubt. Within the 
memory of most men living, no writer on 
economic subjects has been able to com- 
mand an audience nearly so big; and cer- 
tainly no contemporary author is to be 
compared with him in this respect. Among 
other Americans, indeed, only two names 
come to mind—Edward Bellamy and 
Henry George. It might be noted that Mr. 
Chase’s descent is from these rather than 
from the more academic and conservative 
line. Evidently, to catch the popular 
imagination—to have, in other words, any 
appreciable effect upon the shaping of 
opinion—he has discovered a subject 
matter or a way of expression which makes 
him effective as others are not. 

Is it subject matter? The titles of his 
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books have been these: The Tragedy of 
Waste; Your Moneys Worth; Men and 
Machines; Prosperity: Factor Myth? There 
is a considerable range, it will be seen. 
This is not the restrictiveness of the expert. 
And examination of his books shows some- 
thing less than expert knowledge. Wha; it 
does reveal, however, is a singularly alert 
and fresh analysis—a kind of direct appre- 
hension, which can easily be confused with 
what we call style. He has a superb equip- 
ment of living, colloquial English, of course. 
But it is the coming to the confused facts of 
economic life with naive but penetratmg 
questions in his mind and refusing to go on 
until they are answered by the resources of 
amateur research, that wins his audience. 
His wonder is their wonder; his answers are 
what they would have arrived at. His 
reasoning is clear and without sophistica- 
tion; his attitude essentially sound and 
healthy. It can be said, perhaps, that 
there is a lack of gravitas, even of maturity, 
| of depth, of the sense of complication which 

* torment3 most of us. His books are not 
modest books. They ring sometimes with 
challenge, demanding answers which per- 
haps do not exist. 

There is all this to be said about him. 
What, it may be asked, has the economist 
to learn so that his audience may be, as 
Professor Patten pleaded that it might be, 
enlarged and genuinely effective. Perhaps 
nothing. What he has may be a gift. 
It may even be the inevitable accompani- 
ment of other qualities economists do not 
want. At any rate, one can hope that he 
may go on and on in our generation, making 
economics come alive to laymen. 

Rexrorp Guy Trews 

Columbia University 


Coam@irrer on Recent Economic CHANGES 
oF THE PRESIDENT’ S CONFERENCE ON 
UnempLrorment. Planning and Control 
of Public Works. Pp. 245. New York: 
National Bureau of Economic Research, 
1930. 

This is the first thorough study of the 
planning and the control of public works 
in the United States. The possibility of 
using public works as a stabilizer af employ- 
ment and industry depends upon the 
understanding of the material here gathered 
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by Dr. Leo Wolman of the National Bureau 
of Economic Research. He marshals much 
valuable information about the methods of 
the cities, the states and the Federal 
Government. 

The volume of all public work in the 
United States is found to be thirty-five to 
forty per cent of all construction, both 
public and private, during recent years. 
This means %3,500,000,000 per year of 
public works in 1928 and 1929, a sum so 
large both absolutely and in proportion that 
the timing of its expenditure obviously 
might be a major factor in stabilizing 
general business and employment. Espe- 
cially is this appareat when an increase of 
even a small percentage of this sum is 
considered as an increase in consumers’ 
purchasing power during a period of un- 
employment. 

American business and governmental 
planning are definitely aiming at the pre- 
vention of such dangerous heights of busi- 
ness inflaticn as occurred in 1928 and the 
consequent dangerous fall that necessarily 
followed. Progress in the direction of 
stabilizatior. is now our determined national 
policy, in which President Hoover, then 
Secretary of Commerce, pioneered in 1921. 
Few economists or statesmen oppose the 
policy, but Dr. Wolman shows many 
technical abstacles in the way. These 
obstacles can be removed only after pains- 
taking study of the kind Dr. Wolman has 
made. Just as a bridge cannot be built 
until the strength of the proposed materials 
are known, so a bridge across the present 
abyss of business depression cannot be 
built until the elasticity of public works and 
their administration is known. Of course 
public works are orly one of the materials 
needed to build this bridge, but it is en- 
couraging t> note that under the leadership 
of President Hoover late in 1929, and as a 
result of his conferences with the governors 
of the states and the leaders of the public 
utility industry, the volume of public 
works and public utilities during the first 
four months of 1930 increased thirty per 
cent over tae corresponding period of 1929. 
And at the same time that public works and 
public utilities were increasing, most other 
forms of construction were decreasing. 
This was stabilization. Heretofore it had 
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not been certain that practice could be 
made to correspond with theory. 

The Committee on Recent Economic 
Changes of the President’s Corference on 
Unemployment is to be commended for 
initiating this piece of research. The new 
Division of Public Construction of the 
Department of Commerce, especially Dr. 
John M. Gries, Mr. James S. Taylor, and 
Mr. John R. Riggleman, have made note- 
worthy contributions. The Committee on 
Recent Economic Changes, from its study 
of the data assembled in this book says: 
“Tf the sources for. current information as to 
expenditures for public works and for 
budgeted future projects could be mate- 
tially improved, and if Federal, state and 
municipal authorities were prepared to act 
in concett, as the factors which affect the 
course of economic events- indicate an 
approaching depression, the accumulation, 
on a national scale, of even relatively small 
and. scattered margins of public construc- 
tion which might wisely and with prompt- 
ness be expedited, added to the amount 
of public construction hitherto available 
for acceleration would make up a sum 
ordinarily sufficient to be an eppreciable 
factor in restoring reasonable economic 
balance. ... 

“Long-range planning and budgeting 


are necessary if the full value of public. 


work as a stabilizing influence is to be 
developed. ... 

“With a nation-wide improvement, prop- 
erly safeguarded and flexible, in the 
financial and administrative organization 
of government agencies, and with informa- 
tion as to their current operation centrally 
located, a long step will have been taken 
towards the use of public construction as a 
steadying influence.” 

Orro T. MALLERY 

Washington 


Guaannsrm, Harry F. The Seven Skies. 
Pp. 216. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, 1930. $2.50. 

The name Guggenheim is written in 
indelible letters across the annals of Amer- 
ican aviation. The Daniel Guggenheim 
Fund for the Promotion of Aéronautics, 
founded by the father of the author, has 


contributed greatly to the science of aero- 
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nautics and to the development of com- 


mercial flying through the endowment of 


scientific research and practical experi- 
ments. Mr. Harry Guggenheim, the 
author of The Seven Skies, brings to his 
task his practical experience as a naval 
flier who retired from the service with the 
rank of Lieutenant Commander, and as a 
private aviator since that time, as well as 
his wealth of information as president of the 
Guggenheim Fund. His observations are 
therefore doubly valuable. 

The Seven Skiss is a collection of eight 
essays, many of which have appeared as 
contributions to various periodicals, where 
they have been of wholesome service to the 
aviation industry by focusing popular 
attention on the progress and the possi- 
bilities of air transportation. Mr. Guggen- 
heim draws his inspiration for the title of 
the volume from the romantic seven seas. 
He borrows this term, used when ocean 
navigation was mysterious and romantic, 
and adapts it for use in connection with the 
newer, more mysterious, and even more 
romantic realm of air navigation. 

The first essay summarizes atronautic 
development from ancient mythology to the 
Lindbergh flight. It is followed by an 
excellent appreciation and analysis of the 
significance of the flight of Charles A. 
Lindbergh which marks the new epoch in 
aviation. Other interesting and informa- 
tive essays deal with the major problems of 
aviation and the progress of scientific 
research—much of it supported by the 
Guggenheim Fund—in solving these prob- 
lems. Three other essays sketch the 
political, economic, and social significance 
and discuss the public’s responsibility for 
the future of aviation. 


Mr. Guggenheim’s finger is on the pulse - 


of aviation. His experience and position 


make his point of view of great value. ' 


He is an aviation enthusiast as a result of 
experience and scientific training, and as 
such is not swept off his feet in exaggerated 
enthusiasm for his hobby. He points with 
pride to the achievements of aviation and 
with confidence to the eventual solution of 
problems which confront the infant in- 
dustry. Perhaps no sentences better re- 
flect the attitude @ this well-informed 
advocate of aviation than the following 
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“ An enterprise may be said to have reached 
a high state of development when people 
ask of it, not ‘What has it accomplished?’ 
but ‘What problems still remain to be 
solved?’ Aviation today is in the latter 
category.” 
G. Lioyp Witson 
University of Pennsylvania 


Marsan, L. C. (Ed.). Industrial Society. 
Vol. i: The Emergence of the Modern 
Order. Pp. xiii, 268. 82.50; Vol. ii: 
Production in the Modern Order. Pp. xix, 
677. $8.50; Vol. Hi: The Codrdination of 
Specialists. Pp. xxi, 981. $4.00. Out- 
lines of the Economic Order. Pp. xvi, 468. 
$2.00. Chicago: The University of 
Chicago Press, 1929. 

Professor L. C. Marshall’s Industrial 
Society, first published in 1918, has been 
revised and republished in three volumes. 
These readings cover a comprehensive 
range of topics with contributions by lead- 
ing economists, historians, and other social 
scientists. They are logically arranged and 
cross referenced, making valuable material 
for economics courses. The editor’s state- 
ments introducing the main topics are 
especially good expository writing. Re- 
freshing also is Marshall’s ability to break 
away from orthodox and trite phraseology 
and to create more meaningful and sweep- 
ing terms. For example, instead cf land, 
labor, capital, and business organization as 


factors of production, he used The Natural ` 


Background of Production, The Non- 
Physical Cultural Background, Th: Phys- 
ical Equipment of Civilization, and the 
Personal Factor in Production. 

The books are designed to serve either as 
basic texts in college courses or as collateral 
readings. Tey presuppose a rather ma- 
ture student mind and some background in 
social science. 

A notable contribution to the teacher’s 
kit is the Outlines of the Economic Order, 
a splendid compilation of outlines, ques- 
tions, and problems. The underlying 
point of view is that economics should not 
be regarded as a distinct “‘study” but as an 
analysis of social organization from the 
economic point of view. 

Apert 8, Kuster 

North Carolina College for Women 
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Busnes, FREDERICK A. Social Organisa- 
tion. Pp. xviii, 356. New York: Henry 
Holt and Company, 1980. $8.60. 

This work, according to its author, “is 
intended to serve as a text for an intro- 
ductory course in sociology.” A more 
accurate Gescription would appear to be 
that it is a clear statement of the simpler 
teachings of social science regarding the 
outstanding institutions found in the 
typical community. After the introduc- 
tory chapters, the subjects dealt. with in- 
clude the economic organization, the 
family, the state, the administration of 
justice, the school, the church, recreational 
organizations, and associations for the 
promotion of science and art. 

The pomt of view from which the book is 
written is at once liberal and conservative. 
The emphasis may be said to rest upon the 
fundamental importance of economic in- 
stitutions. Sanity and balance pervade 
the disexssions of such topics as economic 
goods and the gratification of desires and 
the probiem of sexual mating. The clarity 
of the style and the fundamental character 
of the topics considered render the book 
suitable for study by beginning classes in 
citizenship or social science, as well as by 
groups cf adults who have not hitherto had 
the advantage of a systematic study of 
social institutions. 

Judged from the point of view of a text- 
book in sociology, it would profit by the 
addition of more descriptive and explana- 
tory material dealing with the mechanisms 
by which culture in general originates, 
spreads, undergoes modification. The 
various changes in specific institutions 
which constitute most of our social prob- 
lems today would then appear im a some- 
what clearer perspective as incidents in the 
control of culture diffusions. 

Erv B. Woops 

Dartmouth College 


Guuw, Jonn Lewis, and BLAcrMAR, 
Frank W. Outlines of Sociology. Pp. x, 
692. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1980. $3.00. 

The authors conceive of sociology as a 
special science. They fail, however, to 
establish this claim, and draw their material 
with few exceptions from the field of the 
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other social sciences. Thus, this third and 
extensively revised edition of the Outlines 
again fails as a textbook in sociology proper, 
and remains a general introduction into the 
social sciences. We find discussions of 
human origins, religion, economic activities, 
ethics, the state, of problems of social 
philosophy and social technology, but very 
little of the theory of social relations and 
group processes. The Outlines offers fur- 
ther evidence that sociology as a science 
is not possible if the field of sociology is 
made coextensive with “society” and 
the sociological point of view identi- 
fied with evaluation in terms of human 
welfare. 
THEODORE ABEL 
Columbia University 


Fry, C. Lormar. The United States Looks 
at Its Churches. Pp. 188. New York: 
Institute of Social and Religious Re- 
search, 1930. $2.50. 

This book consists of an analysis of the 
Federal Census of Religious Bodies for 
1926, together with a limited amount of 
material gathered from other sources. 
An attempt is made to answer eight ques- 
tions: (1) What proportion of Americans 
belong to church? (2) To what denomina- 
tions do people belong? (8) How are 
churches distributed geographically? (4) 
How rapidly are churches growing? (5) Is 
the Sunday school declining? (6) To what 
extent are ministers academically trained? 
(7) What is the value of church property? 
(8) How much do churches spend? 

Space is lacking to indicate the arswers 
to these questions, but it is interesting 
to note that there are in the United States 
212 separate denominations with 232,000 
churches and 44,880,000 members over 
thirteen years of age. While the in- 
crease in church membership has almost 
exactly kept pace with increase in popula- 
tion, the value of church edifices in- 
creased 129 per cent since 1916, until in 
1926 the total value was almost four billion 
dollars. 

The book is a clear, useful, and concise 
summary of the statistical facts made 
available by the recent census. It is 
concerned solely with the more obvious 
changes in organized religion in the United 
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States which are subject to statistical 
examination. 
CLIFFORD Kirkpatrick 
University of Minnesota 


Sacre, G. Exuor. Human History. Pp. 
472. New York: W. W. Norton and 
Company, 1929. $5.00. 

Human History is a bulky and fanciful 
excursion into the unknown past by a 
famous anatomist who believes that the 
invention and spread of civilization has 
been the ruin of the human race. This 
theory is elaborately illustrated with con- 
crete materials of varying degrees of 
authenticity, of which the sources are 
seldom given. 

Marearer Manav 

The American Museum of Natural 
History 


Erratum. In the May, 1930, volume 
of The Annals, Dr. Imre Ferenczi was un- 
fortunately not mentioned as the author of 
International Migrations, Volume I: Statis- 
tics, in a review of that book. This note 
is intended as a correction and as an apology 
for the error.—Tm Eprrors. 
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INDEX TO SUBJECTS 


Agriculture; affected by burial grounds, 97; 
affected by drought, 98; affected by floods, 98, 
94; affected by locusts, 94; animal labor on 
farms, 2, 8, 112, as affecting forestry, 129; crop 
failure as cause of famine, 98; cropping sys- 
tems, 2, 6, 8, 110, 111, crops raised in various 
sections, 1, 2, 4-8, 111, 280, 285-288, 294, $31; 
effort to improve crops, 100-104; extensive 
industry, 2, 4, 109, 144; farm machinery, 114; 
growing seasons, 1, 8, 184, 188; human labor 
on farms, 6, 8, 112, 114; in Manchuria, 280, 
287, 288, 298; physical basis of, 109, 118, 278; 
vital to national prosperity, 115. See also 
Famines. 


Chinese in Other Countries, for business, 152, 
154; for education, 49, in the United States, 
856-869; Kuomintang interest in, 225 

Climate; in various sections, 6-8, 184, 195, 188, 
278-280; precipitation, 1, 2, 5, 6, 8, 93, 100, 
127, 184, 188, 189, 279, 280, 288; typhoons, 8; 
variations of, 20, 109. 

Commerce; boycotts, 218, 252-261; domestic, 
241-251; foreign trade, 153, 165-159, 188, 
185, 186, 189, 190, 209, 210, 258-261, 292, 
387, 339-341, 358, 367, 868; of Manchuria, 
284, 288, 291, 292, 801-303, $81; tariffs, 28, 
146, 180, 183, 185, 224, 252, 266-277, 341. 

Communism and Socialism; a menace to indus- 
try, 181; as affecting labor, 200-208; as affect- 

$ ing the Kuomintang, 219-222; Chinese reac- 
tion against, 222, 240, 278, 318-816, conditions 
favorable to, 12, 151, 202, 281, 282; destructive 
to family life, 45; in Chinese Turkestan, $26; 
principles, aims, and methods of, 229-240, 353; 
Russian propaganda, 229-240, 814. 
Cultural Development; achievements in, 25; an- 
tiquity of, 19, 21, 22, 24, 29; as affected by 
Christian missions, 64-66, 71; as affected by 
travel, 164, 290; backwardness of, 142-144; 
changes in, 10-14, 196, 197, 290; effort to 
increase, 104, 225; in scholarship, 58-62; in 
various sections, 6-8, 18, 21, 290; languages, 
variety of, 1, 828; retarded by conservatism, 
7, 98; weakens family system, 45. 














nomic Conditions; aided by foreigners, 154, 
55; as affected by lack of transportation 
ilities, 145-147; as affecting insurance, 106; 
causes of famine, 90, 91, 145; changes in, 
, 144, 152, 178, 174; effort to improve, 104, 
, 199, 208, 225, 263; in Manchuria, 290; 
Peiping, 81-88, 198; of farmers, 109, 110, 
>, 118, 160, 198, 225, 286; of women, 12, 18, 
, 199, 225; self-sufficiency of, 178; wasteful 
em, 146, 147. 


Education; as affected by language simplification, 
54-58, 186; as affecting government and poli- 
tics, 61, 62; as by-product of missionary work, 
49-51, 64; as preparation for official life, 48, 
58; based on ancient classics, 27, 47; beginning 
of modern, 49, 50; changes in, 11, 12, $51; for 
citizenship, 15; government control of, 52, 68, 
225, high regard for, 28, 58, 54, 177; in art, 28; 
in music, 28; of Chinese abroad, 49, 148; of 
farmers, 110, 113; of the masses, 54, 58, 147, 
196, 197, 225; regardimg insurance, 107; 
technical, 176, 177, 182, 225. 


Famines; causes of 2, 90-100, 145; frequency of, 
1, 89, 80; prevertion of, 95, 99-104, 110, 114; 
relief of, 89, 95, 161, 162; severity of, 89, 90, 
93. 

Finances; banking, 151, 152, 180, 207, 208, 209, 
212, 848; debts, 150, 151, 178, 388; foreign 
investments in China, 120, 152, 167, 178, 224, 
887, 333; lack of credit facilities, 92, 93, 110; 
rehabilitation of, 848, 352, 358; salt as a factor 
in, 241-251; speculation, 210, 211; stabiliza- 
tion of, 15, 160, 180, 218;. variety of currency 
106, 149, 150, 180, 206-212. 

Foreign Commercial and Industrial Interests; as 
affected by boycotts, 252-261; general, 154, 
155, 834, 885, £87; in cotton industry, 187, 
331; in insurance, 105—108; in iron works, $88, 
334, 886; in mining, 120, 296-299, 332, $85; in 
petroleum, 300, 301; in railways, 95, 804-317, 
$80. See also International Problems. 

Forestry; Chinese Xnowledge of, 129; forest de- 
struction, 98, 94, 127-129, 288; in Manchuria, 
5, 187, 278, 288, 384; problems of, 127-141; 
reforestation, 100, 114; temple forests, 130. 


Geography; geological development, 4, 121, 122, 
80-282; of China, 1-9, 20; of Manchuria, 278- 
292; of Mongolia and Chinese Turkestan, 818, 
$21; statistics of, 3. See also Climate, Natural 
Resources, Rivers, Soil, and Topography. 

Government and Politics; ancient, 28; as affected 
by modern education, 51; as affecting capital, 
178, 188, 352, $58; as affecting famines, 94, 
102, 108; as affecting industry, 183; as the goal 
of education, 48, 53; attitude toward insur- 
ance, 196; attitrde toward mining, 118; cor- 
ruption in, 48; in relation to Christian missions, 
5%, 67-70, 225; in relation to currency, 150, 
218; in relation to guilds, 77—79; in relation to 
labor, 197, 208-205; of Mongolia and Chinese 
Turkestan, $18~£27; of Tibet, 9; popular train- 
ing for, 15; reorganization of, 11; revenue, 23, 
241-261; the boycott as a weapon of, 218, 252- 
261; the Kuomintang, 52, 197, 214, 219-226, 
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289, 262-265; under the republic, 214-228; 
unsettlement of, 14, 178, 183, 188, 252; women 
in, 18. 


History; ancient, 20-22, 80; nineteenth century, 
262; of Chinese Eastern Railway, 308-317; of 
Chinese Republic, 214-228; of Chinese Turke- 
stan, 322-826; of Mongolia, 318-822; of the 
salt gabelle, 242-251. 


Industries; agriculture, 2, 4, 5, 6, 8, 169-115, 
144, 145, 287, 298; capital needed for, 177, 
178, 351; changes in, 12, 182; development of, 
118, 151-158; 174, 184-190; domestic handi- 
craft, 27; fishing, 7; fur trapping, 5; ginseng 
production, 284, 285; government protection 
of, 225; iron and steel, 119, 191-195; 296, 299, 
888, 884, $86; junk building, 7; labor organiza- 
tions, 181, 197, 198-205; labor problems, 152, 
158, 176, 177, 181, 182, 187, 197-205, 225; 
lumbering, 5, 7, 288; mining, 116-126, 191- 
195, 284, 288, 296, 297, 299, 382, 885; of Chi- 
nese in the United States, 361-867; pastoral 
pursuits, 5, 6, 9, 286; rehabilitation of, 850, 
352; salt production and trade, 242-251; soda 
production, 287; textile manufacturing, 184- 
190, 108, 284, 285; trade guilds, 27, 72-80; 
training needed for, 176, 177, 182; various, in 
Manchuria, 291, 384. See also Agriculture. 

International Problems; American relations, 252, 
276, 856-369; antiforeign feeling, 154, 155; 
arms embargo agreement of 1919, $49; as 
affected by Christian missions, 67-70; Belgian 
relations, 274; boycotts, 252-261; British re- 
lations, 256-260, 276, 388-846; Concert of the 
Powers, 347, 348; extraterritoriahty, 69, 204, 
224, 272, 841-246, 858, 354; German relations, 
$35; in Manchuria, 16, 294-817, 328-337; in 
Mongolia and Chinese Turkestan, $18-327; 
Japanese relations, 16, 218, 258-256, 274- 
277, 294-811, 328-887; League of Nations, 
354, 855; nine-power treaty, $49, 350; Russian 
relations, 229-240, 272, 278, 311-827, 329; 
unequal treaties, 16, 224, 263, 266-277. 


Manchuria; as a pioneer belt, 298, 294; Chinese 
migration into, 5, 285, 286, 294; climate of, 
278-280; commerce of, 284, 288, 291, 292, 301- 
303; forestry in, 5,187,278, 288, 884; gecgraphy 
of, 278-292; government of, 286, 287; industries 
of, 288, 284, 287-291, 298, 296; international as- 
pects of, 16, 294-817, 829-835; land values in, 
286, 287; minerals of, 284, 288; mountains of, 
5, 278, 280-288; population of, 298, $80, 381; 
railways in, 5, 285, 286, 288, 291, 296, 308- 
$17, 829, 380; resemblance to United States, 
4, 298; size of, 298; topography of, 278, 280- 
288, 285, 286, 288. 

Missionary Work; appraisal of, 64-66; general 
effect of, 71; history of, 68; in education, 49, 
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64; in famine prevention, 99-104; in relation 
to government, 52, 67—70; in social betterment, 
64; methods of, 67, 68; objectives of, 63. 


Natural Resources; Arable land, 294; cotton, 
174, 175, 185, 186, 198; fertilizers, 296, $01, 
302; forests, 127-141, 278, 288, 296; ginseng, 
284; man power, 114, 144, 175, 176, 186; 
minerals, 4, 116-126, 144, 174, 191—195, 284, 
288, 296, 392, 833, 335; raw silk, 175, 189, 265; 
raw wool, 175; salt, 242, 248, 287; undevel- 
oped, 15, 114, 145, 147. 


Philosophy and Religion; Ancestor worship, 25, 
26, 28, 42, 43, 96, 97, 118; ancient philosophy, 
22, 24, 31-35, 61, 62; Buddhism, 25, $6; chang- 
ing concepts, 18, 16, 17, 38, 59, 60; Confucian- 
ism, 24, 31, 32, 36, 37, 47; filial piety, 26, 41, 97; 
principles of the Kuomintang, 52, 220, 263-265; 
religious features of guilds, 75, 76; Taoism, 
25, 31, 338, 47. See also Missionary Work. 

Population; as affecting famines, 96; composition 
of, 8, 20, 21, 60, 262, 288, 289, 208, 328, 324; 
density of, 2, 6, 7, 8, 96, 109, 110, 113, 115, 
286, 294; merease of m two centuries, 129; 
increased by social concepts, 96, 97, 118; 
movements of, 5, 6, 7, 285, 286, 289, 294, 330, 
381, $60, 362-364; of Manchuria, 298; of 
Shanghai, 6, 7, 151; of Szechwan, 92. See also 
Shanghai. 


Railways; appreciation of, 165; as affecting cul- 
tural development, 290; as aid to industry and 
commerce, 179, 283; financing and manage- 
ment of, 168-170; foreign interests in, 95; 
hindered by political conditions, 94; history of, 
166; important for famine prevention and re- 
lief, $2, 94; in Manchuria, 5, 145, 169, 179, 
288, 285, 286, 288, 290, 291, 296, 303-317, 829, 
880; im tropical China, 8; scarcity of, 91, 145. 

Religion, see Philosophy and Religion, and 
Missionary Work. 

Rivers; as means of transport, 170-172, 290 
291; conservation of, 100, 140; control of, 4 
90, 94, 114; higher than surrounding country 
2, 94; navigability of, 6, 7, 285, 286, overfle~ 
of causes famine, 2, 93, 94. 


Salt Gabele ses Government and Politic 
revenue. 

Shanghai; center of cotton industry, 185; ce 
of insurance, 107; center of silk industry, 
chief commercial center, 185; importance: 
151; modern aspect of, 151; political pro 
of, 845; population of, 8, 7, 151, 345. 

Sinology; facilities for study of, 868, 874-37 
portance of, 871, $77; neglect of, $70, 37% 
promotion of study of, $78, 374, 376, 87 
plified language aids study of, 62. 

Social Institutions; changes in, 12, 39, 4 
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72, 73, 76, 78-80, 149, 196, 225: classes, 23, 
24, legal structure, 149; marriage, 18, 24, 39, 
40, 97; status of women, 12, 18, 106, 225; 
the clan, 42, 48, 78, the family, 12, 24-27, 39- 
46, 96, 97, 106, 108, 148, 148, 176; the village, 
25-27; trade guilds, 74-80. 

Soil; best along streams, 286; erosion of, 127, 
128, 129, 182, 188, 140; fertility of, 7, 20, 
278, 286; silt deposits, 2, 4, 94 


Topography, basins, 7, 8, 20; description of the 
Northwest, 99, 100; deserts, 2, 5, 6, 20, 318; 
mountains, 4-8, 278, 280-288; of Central China, 
185; of Manchuria, 278, 280-288, 285, 286, 288; 
of North China, 188; of South China, 184, 
plains, 2, 4, 6, 8, 278, 285, 286; plateaus and 
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